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LADY  CHARMEIGH'S  DIAMONDS. 


I. 

Sib  Peter  Charmbioh  had  warned 
his  wife  more  than  once  that  she 
would  be  robbed  of  her  diamonds 
if  she  was  not  more  careful  to  lock 
them  up.  The  newspapers  were 
chronicling  great  jewel  robberies 
at  this  time ;  and  Sir  Peter  one 
day  emphasised  his  warnings  by 
bringing  home  from  London  a  fine 
ebony  strong-boz^  with  the  most 
adorable  of  gold  keys  attached  as 
a  pendant  to  a  bracelet. 

This  protty  gift  quite  delighted 
Lady  Charmeighy  who  convoked 
all  her  acquaintances  to  the  Hall 
to  see  her  wonderful  anti-buiglar 
safe.  A  description  of  it  somehow 
got  into  the  county  papera  It 
was  of  globular  shape,  about  the 
size  of  a  big  schoolroom  globe, 
and  mounted  in  the  same  feishion 
on  a  stand  with  a  pivot.  An  in- 
genious mechanism,  which  had  to 
be  wound  up  every  morning,  kept 
it  spinning  round  all  day  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  rovolutions  a  minute, 
and  any  attempt  to  check  it  in 
its  course  resulted  in  the  ringing 
of  a  loud  alarum.  The  way  to 
stop  it  was  to  press  with  the  foot 
a  nob  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
stand,  and  when  it  had  ceased 
revolving,  to  form  a  word  with 
some  movable  letters  set  in  a 
circular  plate  at  the  top  of  the 
globe.  After  this  it  was  all  plain 
sailing.    Tou  had  only  to  insert 
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the  gold  key  la  a  cavity  of  the 
middle  letter,  which  formed  a 
keyhole,  to  give  one  turn  to  the 
right,  and  two  to  the  left,  and 
then  the  box  opened  of  itself  into 
two  halves,  each  forming  a  recep- 
tacle full  of  compartments  lined 
with  blue  velvet.  Thero  was  a 
place  for  rings,  another  for  brace- 
lets, a  third  for  tiaras,  one  for 
money,  and  so  forth ;  and  all  were 
perfecUy  adapted  to  their  special 
uses.  In  fact,  it  was  a  beautiful 
box,  and  Lady  Charmeigh  spent 
a  most  amusing  week  in  experi- 
menting on  it  before  her  friends, 
who  knew  not  whether  to  admire 
it  most  when  it  spun  round  and 
round,  making  its  steel  incrusta- 
tions flash  in  the  light,  or  when 
it  stood  open  revealing  a  wealth 
of  trinkets  almost  unmatched,  for 
the  'Charmeigh  diamonds'  were 
famous  from  London  to  Amster- 
dam. 

Unfortunately  Lady  Charmeigh 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  soon 
tire  of  a  new  toy.  A  pretty  little 
woman  with  large  earnest  blue 
eyes  and  a  smiling  mouth,  she 
had  in  many  things  the  ways  of  a 
petted  child,  and  could  not  bear 
trouble  nor  contradiction.  So 
long  as  her  safe  gave  her  amuse- 
ment, she  scrupulously  locked  up 
her  jewels  in  it;  but  when  the 
novelty  had  worn  off  and  it  be- 
came a  question  of  touching  a  nob, 
forming  a  word,  and  turning  a  key 
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once  to  the  right  and  twice  to  the 
left  every  time  she  wanted  to  get 
out  a  ring  or  a  locket,  she  began 
to  find  the  process  troublesome. 
Sir  Peter  made  things  worse  by 
solemnly  winding  up  the  mechan- 
ism himself  every  morning  and 
lecturing    upon    its    perfections. 
He  was  as  proud  of  the  safe  as  if 
he  was  the  inventor,  and  took  an 
altogether  professional  pleasure  in 
polishing   its  steel-work  with  a 
piece  of  wash-leather,  and  explain- 
ing how  the  key  should  be  turned, 
with  a  little  push  forward  to  start 
some  hidden  spring  about  which 
he  was  very  learned.     Sir  Peter 
was  a  rather  fidgety  middle-aged 
gentleman,  with  a  fat  face,  and 
there  were  times  when,  hearing 
him  prose  about  the  beauties  of 
machinery,  Lady  Charmeigh  felt 
inclined  to  sit  down  and  scream. 
Besides,  there  was  another  cause 
of  irritation .    The  talismanic  word 
necessary  to  open  this  precious 
strong-box  altered  every  day  of 
the  week,  so  that  Lady  Charmeigh, 
who  had  a  defective  memory,  was 
constantly  making  mistakea    She 
spelt '  Jupiter'  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  '  Mercury,'  and  finding 
the  box  would  not  cease  its  spin- 
ning, tried  to  stop  it  with  her 
small  hands ;  whereupon  it  would 
set  up  a  yelling  with  its  alarum 
like  that  of  a  peevish  beast  molest- 
ed.    Any  one  who  knows  what  a 
pretty  woman's  nerves  are,  will 
quite  understand  how,  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  Lady  Charmeigh 
came  to  hate  her  strong-box  with 
an  intense  andunquenchableloath- 
ing.     The  very  sound  it  made  in 
revolving,    a    well-oiled  purring 
sound,  was  odious  to  her ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  maid,  who 
took  as  great  a  delight  in  the  in- 
fitrument  as  Sir  Peter  did,  Lady 
Charmeigh  would  have   left   off 
locking  up  her  jewelry  in  it,  and 
practised   some  little   deceit   to- 
wards her  husband;   but  every 


time  she  forgot  to  lock  up  a  trin- 
ket, Martha  (or  Patty)  Raggles, 
her  maid,  would  exclaim, 

*  0,  my  lady,  think  of  what  Sir 
Peter  would  say  if  he  knew  you 
left  those  jools  arlyin'  about,  and 
he  so  afeard  of  burglars.  O  my 
goodness  I' 

Patty  was  herself  very  much 
afraid    of  thieves.      She  was   a 
simple     good  -  natured     country 
wench,  who   had   lived   a  little 
while  with  Lady  Charmeigh  be- 
fore the  latter's   marriage;   and 
who,  having  spent  five  years  in 
her   service   since,    had  become 
expert  at  hair-dressing,  lace-iron- 
ing, and  dress-making— more  so 
than  at  speaking  elegant  English. 
Her  colloquialisms  were  vulgar, 
but  her  heart   was   sound,   and 
her  mistress  was  very  fond  of  her; 
for,  indeed.  Lady  Charmeigh  liked 
all  people  who  were  good-natured 
and  did  not  tease  her,  and  bore 
her  occasional  outbreaks  of  bad 
temper  with  philosophy.     How- 
ever, there  were   some  tiffs  be- 
tween her  ladyship  and  the  maid 
respecting  that  strong-box.    Lady 
Charmeigh    thought    Patty    too 
officious  about  it,  and  reminded 
her  rather  tartly  that  when  the 
box  had  first  come  into  the  house 
she — Patty — had   been    horribly 
afraid  of  it  as  of  a  live  thing. 
This  was  perfectly  true ;  but  wo 
grow  accustomed   to   things  we 
had  at  first  disliked ;  and  Patty 
had  made  friends  with  the  '  live' 
box,  as  she  might  with  a  snappish 
dog  who  had  proved  tractable  on 
closer  acquaintance.     There  was 
even  something  pathetic  in  her 
artless  admiration  of  its  strength 
and  beauties ;  and  as  the  girl  was 
right  to  advise  her  mistress  to  be 
cautious  about  jewels  of  so  great 
price.  Lady  Charmeigh  gave  up 
quarrelling  about  the  matter.  Only 
it  so   chanced   that  Patty  went 
home    for  a  month's  holiday  to 
keep  house  for  a  mvirried  sister 
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ivlio  was  ill ;  and  thea  Lady 
Channeigh  took  an  eaay  oppor- 
ianity  of  lenioYing  all  her  trin- 
kets from  the  safe,  unknown  to 
her  husband,  and  restoring  them 
to  her  drawers.  Sir  Peter  con- 
tinued to  wind  up  the  safe  grave- 
ly every  morning ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it. 

Now  it  was  about  a  week  after 
this  little  daily  farce  had  begun 
to  be  enacted — a  week,  that  is, 
after  Patty's  departure  —  when 
Oharmeigh  Hall  became  the  scene 
of  a  memorable  burglary  which 
famished  a  month's  table-talk  to 
every  mansion  in  England. 

One  November  evening,  while 
Sir  Peter  was  entertaining  some 
of  his  brother  magistrates  and 
thefr  wives  at  dinner.  Lady 
Charmeigh's  dressing-room  was 
entered  bv  means  of  a  ladder 
^ced  under  a  window  that  look- 
ed into  the  garden,  and  the  safe, 
the  £imous  safe,  was  broken  open 
like  a  walnut.  The  burglars 
most  have  commenced  operations 
very  soon  after  the  company  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  they  must 
have  been  amazingly  quick  about 
their  work ;  for  it  was  no  later 
than  eight  when  a  housemaid  en- 
tering the  room  surprised  them, 
and  gave  instant  alarm  by  scream- 
ing and  falling  down  in  hysterics. 
The  buiglars  decamped  with 
alacrity ;  and  the  company,  at- 
tracted by  the  noise,  hurried  up- 
atairs,  preceded  by  Sir  Peter, 
with  his  mouth  full  and  a  napkin 
in  one  hand.  It  was  a  singular 
flight.  Ladies  shivering  in  their 
dinner-dresses,  and  huddling  close 
to  gentlemen  in  evening  clothes ; 
Lady  Charmeigh  herself,  pale 
with  terror,  and  crossing  her 
hands  over  the  low  body  of  her 
eerise  dress,  as  if  afraid  that  some 
robbers  would  snatch  at  the  lovely 
pearl  necklace  which  she  wore 
round  her  throat ;  and  then  fat 
8ir  Peter,  who  looked  as  if  he 


wished  he  had  brought  a  poker 
with  him  instead  of  the  ni^kin, 
which  was  not  much  of  a  weapon 
to  fight  with  in  case  of  assault. 

There  was  a  moment's  anxious 
silence  when  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room  was  reached;  and 
then  a  very  shout  of  anguish  es- 
caped from  Sir  Peter,  who  totter- 
ed with  sudden  faintness  :  '  Great 
heavens,  the  safe  has  been  ran- 
sacked, and  all  the  jewels  have 
been  stolen !' 

'The  Channeigh  diamonds 
stolen  !'  This  dismayed  cry  was 
echoed  by  the  entire  company,  in- 
cluding footmen,  butler,  cook, 
and  housemaids  grouped  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  in  attitudes 
expressive  of  consternation.  The 
butler  felt  so  bad  that  he  sat 
down  on  the  stairs  to  compose 
himself,  and  the  tallest  of  the  pair 
of  housemaids  tried  to  soothe  him. 

*•  O  dear,  dear !'  cried  Lady 
Charmeigh ;  and  she  too  being 
overcome,  staggered  into  the  room, 
and  sank  on  an  ottoman. 

'  Poor  thtag  r  exclaimed  a  cer- 
tain Lady  VUious,  who  was  her 
best  friend,  and  had  always  en- 
vied her  the  possession  of  these 
diamonds.  '  Poor  dear !  perhaps 
the  thieves  will  be  caught  with 
their  plunder.     Let  us  hope  so  T 

•  Never  T  yelled  Sir  Peter,  mop- 
ping the  dew  of  emotion  off  his 
facd  with  the  napkin.  '  Those 
fellows  are  never  caught ;  they 
get  clean  away,  and  have  the  dia- 
monds recut  in  Holland.  Think  of 
that !  Diamonds  which  have  been 
in  my  family  for  two  centuries, 
and  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  least !'  Something  like 
a  sob  accompanied  these  words. 

'  It  is  indeed  a  loss  T  ejaculated 
Lady  Vilious,  with  a  great  show 
of  sympathy ;  but  there  was  a 
gleam  in  her  eyes.  She  was  a 
mincing  sort  of  lady,  with  thin 
lips  and  a  cold  glance.  By  this 
time  everybody  had  crowded  into 
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the  dressing-room.  The  chill 
night  air  blowing  through  the 
open  window  struck  upon  the  bare 
shoulders  of  the  ladies ;  the  wax- 
candles  flickered;  some  of  the 
gentlemen  craned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, peering  through  the  darkness 
for  sight  or  sound  of  the  retreat- 
ing thieves.  One  of  them  hallooed 
because  he  espied  a  cat. 

Most  of  those  present,  however, 
concentrated  their  attention  upon 
the  impenetrable  safe  which  had 
yielded  so  ignominiously  to  a  first 
attack.  It  had  evidently  been 
burst,  and  not  left  open  acci- 
dentfldly  by  Lady  Charmeigh,  as 
Sir  Peter  at  fiist  suspected ;  for  it 
bore  marks  of  violence.  The 
thieves  must  have  got  possession 
of  the  secret  for  stopping  its 
rotation,  since  the  alarum  had  not 
been  sounded ;  but  they  had  failed 
to  form  the  word  which  made  the 
lock  act,  and  so  they  had  simply 
prised  the  two  halves  of  the  safe 
apart  with  their  crowbars.  There 
stood  the  globe  open,  and  void  of 
everything  except  a  small  portrait 
of  Sir  Peter  on*enamel,  which  the 
thieves  had  had  the  bad  taste  not 
to  regard  as  a  valuable.  For  the 
rest,  they  seemed  to  have  laid 
hand  on  every  trinket,  large  or 
small ;  and  thus  the  disaster  was 
revealed  as  being  so  big  that  Sir 
Peter's  visitors  felt  as  if  common 
expressions  of  sympathy  would  be 
mockery.  Even  the  plumper  and 
older  squires,  who  were  disgusted 
at  having  been  roused  from  dinner 
between  the  fish  and  erUrSea,  recog- 
nised that  there  are  conjunctures 
in  which  a  host  may  be  pardoned 
for  forgetting  that  there  are  still 
two  courses  to  discuss.  They  sur- 
rounded Lady  Charmeigh,  whom 
they  naturally  imagined  to  be 
plunged  in  an  abyss  of  grief — one 
of  the  worst  griefs  that  a  pretty 
woman  can  know ;  for  diamonds 
are  not  only  precious  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  dewdrops  on 


feminine  beauty,  and  help  to  make 
it  shine. 

Judge,  then,  of  the  surprise  of 
the  assemblage  when  her  ladyship, 
who  appeared  to  be  sobbing  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  handker- 
cbief,  suddenly  looked  up,  her 
features  being  aglow  with  merri- 
ment, and  burst  into  an  incontrol- 
lable  fit  of  laughter.  The  guests 
glanced  at  one  another,  thinking 
she  must  have  lost  her  reason ; 
but  when  peal  after  peal  had  rung 
out  from  her  pretty  mouth,  with- 
out evoking  one  responsive  smile, 
she  checked  herself,  and  rose, 
blushing  but  still  amused. 

*  Excuse  me,  I  know  it's  very 
wrong,'  she  said ;  *  but  the  fact  is 
my  jewels  have  not  been  stolen 
at  all.  See  here ;'  and,  unlocking 
the  glass  door  of  her  wardrobe, 
she  pointed  to  a  multitude  of  vel- 
vet and  shagreen  cases  lying  all 
unharmed  upon  the  shelves. 

'  What,  you  had  not  put  them 
in  the  safe,  then  V  exclaimed  Sir 
Peter,  divided  between  intense 
relief  and  annoyance  that  his 
orders  had  not  been  obeyed. 

'No;  I  thought  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  do  so,'  said  Lady  Char^ 
meigh,  with  a  fresh  laugh.  '  Every- 
body has  been  talking  so  much  of 
my  strong-box  that  I  felt  con- 
vinced its  secrets  must  have  be- 
come matters  of  notoriety ;  so  I 
reasoned  that  if  burglars  broke 
into  the  house  they  would  spend 
all  their  efforts  on  the  safe,  with- 
out exploring  elsewhere.  And  it 
seems  I  was  right.' 

'  Bravo  !'  ejaculated  Lady  Char- 
meigh's  cousin,  Dick  Lyster,  a 
Hussar.  '  By  Jove,  that's  what  I 
call  good  tactics,  cousin.'  And  so 
said  all  the  other  gentlemen,  with 
applauding  murmurs. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  the  box  V 
asked  Sir  Peter,  who  could  scarce- 
ly believe  he  had  a  wife  of  so 
much  wit 
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'Nothing  of  consequence:  I 
had  remoTed  all  my  treasoies/ 
answered  my  lady. 

'Tou  forget  your  husband's 
portrait,  my  dear/  remarked  Lady 
YiliouSy  who  had  been  smiling 
yellow,  as  the  French  say. 

'  O,  I  left  that  in  the  box,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  say  truthfully  that 
it  did  contain  something  precious/ 
replied  Lady  Charmeigh,  with 
ready  tact;  but  she  mentally 
scored  down  her  good  Mend  for  re- 
prisals on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you 
deserve  to  be  made  keeper  of  the 
Crown  jewels,  cousin  Amy,'  cried 
Captain  Dick,  with  genuine  admi- 
ration. '  You  have  found  out  the 
true  uses  of  safes.' 

'Yes,  to  put  nothing  in  them,' 
smiled  Lady  Charmeigh.  'And 
now  let  us  go  back  to  dinner ;  I 
am  really  ashamed  that  our  appe- 
tites should  have  been  spoiled  for 
nothing.' 

They  did  return  to  dinner,  some 
with  appetites  rather  renovated 
than  impaired;  and  the  talk  at 
table  was  all  about  the  inge- 
nuity and  sense  which  the  win- 
some hostess  had  displayed,  not 
only  in  taking  her  measures 
against  burglars,  but  in  keeping 
her  counsel  about  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  servants 
were  despatched  to  give  informar 
tion  to  the  police,  and  detectives 
were  sent  fldield,  who  of  course 
discovered  nothing,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kind,  though  they 
went  to  work  with  sapient  looks 
and  handfuls  of '  clues.'  During 
a  whole  fortnight,  however,  the 
papers  discussed  the  great  bur- 
glary at  Charmeigh  Hall,  and  Lady 
Charmeigh  was  complimented  on 
her  '  happy  thought.'  She  became 
quite  a  heroine,  renowned  among 
Ua  women  as  a  type  of  the  pru- 
dent cMtelaine, 
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All  this  was  very  fine;  but 
Sir  Peter  Charmeigh  did  not  feel 
much  like  a  hero.  He  and  the 
maker  of  the  safe  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  agreed  that 
this  triumph  of  mechanical  craft 
ought  never  to  have  been  burst 
open,  and  could  not  have  been 
if  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
dynamics  had  been  followed  in 
forcing  it.  They  were  like  the 
historians,  enumerating  the  hun- 
dred and  one  reasons  why  Water- 
loo ought  not  to  have  been  won 
by  the  English.  The  safe-maker 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  on 
this  subject,  and  Sir  Peter  gloomily 
recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of 
his  wife,  who,  however,  preferred 
to  read  the  leading  articles,  in 
which  her  praises  were  set  forth. 
Since  the  burglary  she  had  adopted 
rather  a  hoighty-toity  attitude,  as 
of  one  who  has  asserted  her  wis- 
dom beyond  dispute.  Sir  Peter 
was  humiliated,  and  there  came  a 
day  when  he  seriously  began  to 
think  that  his  vrife^  pride  required 
taking  down  a  little. 

One  is  sorry  to  say  that  these 
views,  too  candidly  expressed,  led 
to  some  disagreeable  scenes.  Sir 
Peter  was  a  pompous  man,  who 
liked  to  play  Sir  Oracle  in  his  own 
house,  and  his  occupation  would 
have  been  gone  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  fault-finding  and 
counselling.  The  first  time  that  he 
heard  Lady  Charmeigh  yawn  over 
some  wise  saw  of  his,  it  was  as 
though  the  knell  of  marital  author- 
ity had  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he 
expressed  himself  bitterly  on  this 
point  to  Dick  Lyster,  who  was 
staying  at  the  Hall.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  confidant 
or  a  worse  one :  a  better,  for  Dick 
liked  him  and  gave  him  ready 
sympathy ;  a  worse  one,  for  this 
same  Dick  was  an  incorrigible 
practical   joker,    who    forthwith 
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began  turning  over  a  plan  for 
getting  a  good  laugh  out  of  the 
domestic  situation. 

'Look  here,'  said  he  to  the 
Baronet,  as  they  sat  together  over 
their  walnuts  and  wine.  '  You 
must  teach  Amy  a  lesson,  or  else 
she'll  be  losing  her  jewels  from 
over-confidence.' 

'  That's.what  l*m  always  telling 
bcr,  but  she  won't  listen,'  answer- 
ed miserable  Sir  Peter.  *  Those 
wretched  newspapers  have  turned 
ber  head.  She  has  no  considera- 
tion for  my  feelings  nor  for  my 
experience.' 

*  You  must  recover  your  prestige 
with  a  gmnd  stroke,'  remarked 
the  Hussar.  '  Suppose  you  prove 
to  Amy  that  you  are  right  by 
stealing  all  her  jewels  your- 
self.' 

*  I  steal  my  wife's  jewels  V 

'  Yes ;  you  can  make  a  capital 
joke  of  it.  You  leave  the  Hall, 
saying  you  are  going  up  to  Lon- 
don on  business  for  two  days ; 
you  return  quietly  in  the  even- 
ing, enter  the  house  without 
being  seen,  atid  carry  off  the 
jewels  in  the  night  to  your  own 
dressing-room,  in  the  morning, 
after  Amy  has  had  a  good  scare, 
you  come  forward  and  explain  the 
pleasantry.  I'll  be  bound  you 
are  master  in  your  own  house 
after  that !' 

*  You  have  queer  ideas,  Dick,' 
said  Sir  Peter,  amazed,  but  evi* 
dently  tempted.  '  If  I  were  ten 
years  younger  I  don't  say — ' 

*  What  have  ten  years  to  do 
with  it)  You  are  quite  young 
enough  to  enter  into  a  piece  of 
fun.  However,  just  leave  the 
business  details  to  me ;  I  will  be 
your  confederate  and  help  to  mount 
this  little  comedy.' 

Sir  Peter  had  not  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  a  husband  who 
plots  how  he  may  inflict  a  deep 
wound  on  his  wife's  vanity  is 
playing  a  dangerous  game.     He 


looked  only  to  the  recovery  of  his 
supremacy,  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  really  did  feel  very 
anxious  about  the  Charmeigh  dia- 
monds, which  were  his  family 
pride.  When  a  family  has  no- 
thing else  to  be  proud  of,  it  takes 
to  being  proud  about  its  belong- 
ings ;  and  since  the  burglary,  Sir 
Peter  had  often  reflected  with 
indignation  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  see  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  giddy  little  woman, 
who  had  no  proper  respect  for  her 
treasure.  Why,  that  very  evening 
Sir  Peter  had  seen  a  priceless 
necklace  lying  on  the  dressing- 
room  table  with  no  one  present  to 
guard  it  On  the  whole,  though, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Baro- 
net would  have  entered  into  Dick 
Lyster's  scheme  had  not  the  Hussar 
plied  him  with  a  glass  or  two  of  port 
in  excess  of  his  usual  ration.  This 
set  him  babbling  about  the  obsti- 
nacy and  foolishness  of  women — 
subjects  upon  which  country  gen- 
tlemen are  always  very  eloquent 
when  they  have  well  drunk.  By  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  was  almost  gamo 
for  anything,  and  kept  chuckling 
to  himself  in  anticipation  of  the 
triumph  he  should  enjoy  when  h& 
heard  his  Amy  'screaming  and 
vmnging  her  hands  all  over  the 
place.'  He  was  imparting  his 
vision  of  this  bliss  to  Dick,  when 
the  butler  entered  to  say  that  my 
lady's  maid  had  a  message  to* 
deliver ;  and  next  moment  Patty 
Haggles  came  in  to  announce  that 
Lady  Charmeigh  felt  indisposed 
and  had  gone  up  to  her  room,  so 
that  she  begged  the  gentlemen  to 
excuse  her  for  not  meeting  them 
at  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  As 
Dick  and  Sir  Peter  were  the  only 
gentlemen  in  question,  this  inci- 
dent was  of  not  much  consequence; 
but  it  surprised  Sir  Peter  to  see 
Patty,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
still  away  on  her  holiday. 
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•  Why,  Patty,  I  did  not  know 
you  had  Tetorned/  said  he. 

'  Yo8,  Sir  Peter.  I  came  back 
this  evening/  rejoined  the  damsel, 
with  a  curtsy. 

'  Home  air  seems  to  have  done 
you  good ;  yonr  cheeks  are  like 
roses.  Well,  I  sappose  you  heard 
of  the  great  burglary  that  took 
place  here  whilst  you  were  gone)' 

*Ye8,  Sir  Peter;  it  gave  me 
quite  a  turn.  O,  those  burglars  ! 
only  to  think  of  their  wicked 
impudence !  And  then  that  safe 
too,  who'd  ever  have  thought  it 
would  have  let  itself  be  burst 
c^n  f  But  you  see,  Sir  Peter,  you 
and  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  my 
lady  was  right  after  alL' 

Sir  Peter  pulled  a  face,  and 
Dick  Lyster  smiled. 

'  I  never  much  liked  that  girl,' 
remarked  the  Baronet  when  Patty 
left  the  room ;  but  Dick,  making 
the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
observed  that  it  was  time  for  Sir 
Peter  to  be  up  and  stirring,  since 
his  servants  were  criticising  his 
judgment.     Then  abruptly : 

•But  why  not  act  this  very 
night  1  The  occasion  is  most  pro- 
pitious. Amy  has  gone  to  bed 
early,  the  maid  wUi  be  busy 
chattering  about  her  holiday 
adventures  in  the  servants'  hall. 
I  am  sure  that  jewelry  will  be 
lying  about  in  heaps  on  all  the 
tables.' 

'  But  how  am  I  to  act  to-nightf 
asked  Sir  Peter,  feeling  a  little  of 
his  valour  ooze  out  of  him. 

'  Why,  we'U  sit  up  until  all  the 
household  are  in  bed,  and  then  go 
into  the  garden  and  see  if  it  isn't 
possible  for  you  to  effect  an  en- 
trance through  some  window  or 
unlocked  door  that  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  vigi- 
lance of  your  servants.' 

*'  Isn't  it  rather  a  queer  thing  to 
do  ?  I  think  I  should  look  very 
foolish  if  caught  climbing  through 
a  window  with  a  ladder.     Why, 


one  of  the  servants  might  send  a 
charge  of  shot  into  my  back.' 

'  No  fear ;  we'll  manage  so  as 
not  to  be  seen.' 

'  But,  I  say,  don't  you  feel  it's 
rather  a  cold  night  1  Shouldn't 
we  do  well  to  put  the  thing  off 
till  we  have  matured  our  plans  V 

Sir  Peter  was  evidently  trying 
to  back  out;  but  Dick  Lyster 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  this. 
'  No,'  said  he,  giving  him  a  slap 
on  the  thigh ;  *  I  want  to  see  you 
wearing  the  domestic  crown  again. 
I'll  make  a  potentate  of  you  in  your 
own  despite.     No  funking  now.' 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  when 
midnight  had  struck,  and  all 
Charmeigh  Hall  was  hushed  in 
repose,  two  figures  might  have 
been  seen  groping  their  way  like 
malefactors  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
garden.  It  was  a  very  dark  night 
indeed,  and  Sir  Peter's  teeth  chat- 
tered partly  from  cold  and  partly 
from  nervousness,  though  he  had 
sought  to  steady  himself  with 
pretty  .deep  potations.  Dick 
Lyster  was  grinning  like  a  Che- 
shire cat  As  he  made  for  the 
shed  where  the  gardeners  kept 
their  ladders,  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  remarkable  aspect 
of  Sir  Peter,  who,  to  equip  him- 
self for  his  burglary,  had  put 
on  a  thick  overcoat,  furred  gloves, 
and  a  flannel  cricket-cap,  which 
he  had  tied  down  on  his  head 
with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief, 
intended  to  protect  his  ears.  He 
could  no  more  have  run,  if  chevied, 
than  a  wine-tun  can  gallop.  How- 
ever, there  were  impulses  oi  re- 
solution in  his  demeanour,  and  he 
kept  on  repeating  that  he  was 
doing  all  this  solely  to  assert  his 
dignity.  *  A  man  must  be  a  man,' 
said  he  dolefully,  as  his  teeth 
chattered. 

A  ladder  was  soon  found,  and 
the  two  men  carrying  it  across  the 
garden  with  stealthy  steps  planted 
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it  under  the  window  of  Lady 
Charmeigh's  dressing-room.  Dick, 
who  was  a  nimble  gymnast,  then 
made  haste  to  climb  the  ladder, 
and  on  reaching  the  top  tried  the 
window,  which  by  an  almost 
miraculous  coincidence  proved  to 
be  open.  This  Dick  announced, 
when  he  had  slid  down  like  a 
monkey,  and  the  news  exasperat- 
ed Sir  Peter,  who  saw  in  it 
another  proof  of  his  wife's  in- 
curable giddiness,  for  he  never 
suspected  that  Dick  himself  had 
unfastened  the  bolt  thataftemoon. 
*  Why,  Amy  must  be  mad  to  act  in 
this  way  less  than  a  month  after 
the  burglary ;  and  a  window  open 
in  I^ovember  too  !- 

^Such  a  woman  deserves  to 
lose  her  jewels,'  concurred  the 
Hussar  feelingly. 

'She  never  deserved  to  have 
any;  and  I  say  when  I've  got  them, 
I've  a  good  mind  to  lodge  them 
in  the  bank ;  that  will  tease  her.' 

'  Eight  you  are  ;  your  thoughts 
are  those  of  a  sage.  But  look 
sharp  now.' 

*  That  ladder  seems  a  very  tall 
one,'  observed  Sir  Peter,  with  his 
foot  on  the  lowest  rung.  'But 
mind  you,  I  am  only  doing  this 
strange  thing  out  of  regard  for  my 
dignity.' 

'  Of  coiirse ;  and  I'll  mount 
guard  below  &om  the  same  feel- 
ing,' laughed  Dick.    *  Up  you  go.' 

The  ascent  of  Sir  Peter  up  the 
ladder  did  not  prove  such  an  easy 
and  graceful  aifaii  as  Dick's  had 
been.  It  rather  resembled  the 
progress  of  a  stout  bear  up  a  pole. 
Twice  the  corpulent  Baronet 
paused  and  listened  to  the  sad 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the 
chestnut-trees  of  his  park,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  he  heard  voices 
mocking  him.  Once  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  on  feeling  the  lad- 
der creak;  and  when  he  got  to 
the  top  and  placed  his  hand  on 
the  cold  stone  of  the  window-sill 


a  shiver  ran  through  his  limbs. 
Here  a  little  piece  of  high  gym- 
nastics became  necessary,  for  the 
problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
get  into  the  room  without  any 
noise.  To  an  agile  man  this 
would  have  been  easy ;  but  to  a 
fat  one  it  was  a  thing  of  trouble, 
causing  wheezes  and  puffings,  be- 
sides profuse  perspiration.  Intent 
on  his  dignified  purpose,  though, 
Sir  Peter  made  his  best  exertions, 
and  contrived  somehow  to  land 
himself  into  the  dressing-room  on 
his  back  with  a  soft  thump  like 
that  of  a  bag  of  linen  for  the  wash. 
Luckily  the  carpet  was  thick,  and 
the  noise  woke  no  echoes.  Crawl- 
ing to  his  legs  in  the  dim  light — 
for  there  were  embers  of  a  fire 
still  aglow  in  the.  grate — Sir  Peter 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  sig- 
nalled to  Dick  that  it  was  '  all 
right'  by  waving  his  handkerchief . 
Then  he  thnist  a  match  against  a 
red  coal,  and  proceeded  to  light 
one  of  the  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  This  was  a  delicate  mo- 
ment If  Lady  Charmeigh  saw 
the  light  through  her  bedroOm 
door,  which  stood  ajar,  the  whole 
enterprise  would  break  down. 
But  her  ladyship  was  sound  asleep. 
Sir  Peter  satisfied  himself  about 
that  by  entering  her  room  on  tip- 
toe, and  listening  to  her  breath- 
ing soft  and  regular  as  an  infant's. 

'  Foolish  woman,'  he  repeated, 
as  he  stood  by  the  bed.  *  Here 
now,  if  I  were  a  real  burglar,  I 
could  kill  her  outright.' 

The  thought  made  him  shudder, 
but  it  also  impelled  him  with  the 
desire  to  do  his  work  quickly  and 
to  do  it  well.  He  caught  sight  of 
himself  in  a  glass,  and  felt  that 
he  looked  like  a  real  burglar,  in- 
somuch that  he  was  startled  by 
the  expression  of  rapine  imprinted 
on  his  sleek  face.  It  is  a  &ct 
that  the  countenances  of  men  re- 
flect their  occupations  pretty 
vividly.      Sir    Peter    exhibited 
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qnite  &  haTglarionB  desteritj  of  aemi-obecuritf.  When  he  did  » 
touch  in  running  his  hands  over  he  perceived  that  there  were  n 
the  toilet-table  in  the  bedroom  to  trinkets  at  all  lying  about.  The 
find  out  whether  there  were  any 
valaablea  there.  He  durst  not 
bring  a  light  into  the  room,  and 
it  was  some  momenta  before  he 
could  accustom   his  eyes  to    the 


ily  thins  on  the  table  was  a  gold 
porta- bonktar,  with  the  key  of  the 
famous  safe  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  Sir  Peter  looked  into  the 
wardrobe,  whose  door  was  open — 


Mme  leBolt.  Not  an  article  of 
any  sort  that  thieves  would  care 
to  take  was  visible,  '  Why,'  so- 
liloquised the  disgusted  Baronet, 
'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  now  that 
the  secret  of  the  safe  is  exploded, 
Amy  bad  taken  to  lodging  het 
jewels  there  just  to  epite  me.' 
He  returned  noiselessly  to  the 
groom,    and    there    sure 


enoQgb  saw  theglobular  strong-box 
standing  in  its  appointed  comer, 
and  revolving  with  that  quiet  purr- 
ing sound  which  Lady  Charmeigh 
had  lately  abhoned. 

Sow  the  sight  profoundly  as- 
tonished Sir  Peter,  for  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  safe  had  been 
mended.  It  moreover  incensed 
him,  for  that   Lady  Charmeigh 
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should  have  entered  into  commu- 
nication with  the  safe-maker  with- 
out telling  him  anything  about  it 
was  evidently  a  slight  upon  that 
marital  dignity  concerning  which 
he  was  so  sensitive.  As  Sir  Peter  sel> 
dom  went  into  his  wife's  dressing- 
room,  he  had  not  seen  the  strong- 
box for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  he  now  began  to  walk  round 
and  round  it,  examining  it  with 
the  stealthy  attention  of  a  caged 
animal  inspecting  some  strange 
thing.  It  had  been  perfectly 
mended,  and  looked  from  its  mas- 
siveness  as  if  it  could  defy  the  at- 
tacks of  any  gang  of  cracksmen. 

*  Well,  of  all  the  perverse,  in- 
comprehensible, wayward  crea- 
tures, women  are  the  worst !'  ex- 
claimed Sir  Peter.  *  Only  to  think 
of  the  jewels  being  in  that  safe 
now.  Amy  has  forgotten  to  lock 
up  her  key,  though,  which  is 
just  like  her.  I'll  open  the  box, 
and  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  every 
diamond  shall  be  put  into  the 
bank  to-morrow.  We  shall  see 
what  you  think  of  your  precious 
cleverness  then,  my  lady !' 

Sir  Peter  chuckled  in  mali- 
cious glee,  and  stole  back  to  the 
bedroom.  As  he  returned  with 
the  bracelet  and  key,  he  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  and  saw 
Dick  Lyster  smoking  a  cigar  pa- 
tiently at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Dick 
should  remain  at  this  post  until 
the  burglary  had  been  consum- 
mated, and  then  go  off  to  bed, 
leaving  the  ladder  standing  under 
the  open  window  to  frighten  the 
servants  in  the  morning.  Sir 
Peter,  on  his  side,  was  to  return 
to  his  own  quarters  without,  of 
course,  passing  through  the  win- 
dow again.  So  confident  did  the 
Baronet  now  feel  of  success  that, 
to  spare  Dick  the  trouble  of  re- 
maining out  longer  in  the  cold,  he 
dropped  his  pocket-handkerchief 
into  the  garden,  which  was  the 


preconcerted  signal  that  every- 
thing had  gone  off  well  and  that 
Dick  might  depart.  Having  done 
this,  Sir  Peter,  who  felt  hot 
from  perspiration  and  excitement, 
doffed  his  overcoat,  coat,  and  gloves, 
and  betook  himself  to  business, 
key  in  hand. 

*  Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Thursday,* 
said  he,  *  so  "  Jupiter"  will  be  the 
word.*  Ho  touched  the  nob  on 
the  stand  with  his  foot,  and  the 
globe  became  motionless.  A  few 
turns  of  the  disk  at  the  top  of  the 
globe  brought  up  the  letters  of 
the  word  'Jupiter,*  and  then 
Sir  Peter  inserted  his  key 
into  a  cavity  between  the  body 
and  the  dot  of  the  middle  letters. 
But  at  this  moment  an  appalling 
thing  occurred .  A  Roman  candle 
starting  up  under  the  marauder's 
nose  exploded  with  a  deafening 
bang,  the  alarum  began  to  ring 
like  mad,  and  at  the  same  time 
Sir  Peter  felt  his  hand  tight  im- 
prisoned in  a  steel  loop  which 
clutched  him  with  bruising  force. 

'  Help  I'  bawled  the  miserable 
man,  for  the  clasp  hurt  him,  be- 
sides which  his  hair  and  eyebrows 
had  been  singed  by  the  powder  of 
the  Eoman  candle,  and  he  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits.  *  Help ! 
murder !  thieves  !    Hie,  Amy  !' 

Lady  Charmeigh,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  of  her  hus- 
band's voice,  had  jumped  out  of 
bed  in  a  panic  and  run  into  the 
passage,  where  she  was  uttering 
piercing  shrieks.  These,  joined  to 
the  maddened  vociferations  of 
Sir  Peter,  who  was  the  more  scari- 
fied from  being  in  the  dark,  as  he 
had  upset  the  candle  and  could 
not  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing to  him,  speedily  roused  the 
whole  household.  There  was  a 
stampede  of  feet  down  corridors, 
an  opening  and  shutting  of  doors^ 
and  then  presently  Sir  Peter  heard 
the  sharp  firm  voice  of  Patty 
Haggles  saying. 
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'  O,  it's  a  bmglar  caught  in  your 
ladyship's  new  trap.  We  needn't 
be  afraid  of  him.  Just  let  me 
teach  him  a  lesson  with  this 
liding-whip.  Gome  along,  John, 
Thomas,  Charles,  all  of  you.' 

The  door  of  the  dressing-room 
was  thrown  back  and  a  curious 
procession  iiled  in — ^the  butler  and 
footmen  in  shirtsleeves  and  trou- 
sers, the  maids  in  their  smocks 
and  flannel  petticoats;  behind  all, 
Lady  Charmeigh  wrapped  in  a 
peignoir^  and  trembliDg.  But 
Patty  Haggles,  with  a  quite  manly 
courage,  strode  in  firont  brandish- 
ing one  of  her  mistress's  riding- 
whips.  Sir  Peter  had  become 
silent  and  sheepish,  expecting  to 
be  released,  and  he  turned  a  be- 
wildered countenance  towards  his 
servants,  forgetting  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  recognise  him 
with  his  blackened  &ce,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cricket-cap  and 
handkerchief  which  converted  him 
into  a  villanous  guy.  Besides,  the 
noise  of  the  alarum,  which  con- 
tinued to  ring  twice  as  loud  as 
any  telegraph- bell,  drowned  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  when  he 
piteously  ejaculated, 

'  It's  I  r 

'You,  is  it?'  answered  Patty 
Haggles  roughly ;  and,  to  the  hor- 
ror and  fury  of  Sir  Peter,  the 
strong-armed  wench  began  be- 
labouring the  chubbiest  parts  of 
his  lower  man  with  terrific  slash- 
ing cuts.  '  There,  take  that,'  she 
said, '  and  that,  and  that !  Now 
a  few  on  the  hands  to  warm  you 
this  cold  weather.  Ah,  you  don*t 
like  it,  I  see !  well,  try  another 
dose  on  the  legs — ^whish,  whish  I' 

It  was  in  vain  that  poor  fat 
Sir  Peter  leaped,  danced,  yelled, 
curaed ;  the  louder  he  roared,  the 
more  was  the  natural  sound  of  his 
voice  altered ;  and,  meanwhile,  his 
gambols  were  so  ludicrous,  he  was 
evidently  suffering  such  exqui- 
site pain  from  his  whipping,  that 


the  spectators  could  not  forbear 
to  laugh.  Lady  Charmeigh,  whose 
risible  faculties  were  easily  stirred, 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example, 
and  though  she  said,  'Enough, 
Patty,  enough,'  she  could  not 
check  her  tittering.  The  servants, 
emboldened  by  her  conduct,  fairly 
guffawed  to  see  a  rogue,  as  they 
imagined,  get  his  full  deserts,  and 
so  the  comedy  might  have  con* 
tinned  some  time  longer,  had  not 
Pick  Lyster  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  a  dressing-gown,  and 
exclaimed, 

'  I  say,  what's  all  this  uproar? 
Why,  it's  Sir  Peter  you  are  thrash- 
ing!' 

*  Sir  Peter !'  cried  Patty,  falling 
back,  and  she  let  the  whip  drop. 

'  Sir  Peter  !'  chorussed  the 
other  servants,  in  awe -stricken 
accents. 

*  Sir  Peter  !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Charmeigh,  stupefied,  and  she 
advanced  as  if  doubting  whether 
this  were  not  a  hoax.  *  Why, 
how  come  you  to  be  here  9'  she 
cried,  as  soon  as  she  could  recog- 
nise her  lord. 

*  Loose  me  from  this,  will  you  V 
roared  the  Baronet,  ferocious  from 
pain  and  rage. 

'Why,  how  are  you  caught f 
said  Lady  Charmeigh.  '  Let  me 
see,  I  don't  know  if  I  remember 
how  this  catch  can  be  unfastened. 
Do  you,  Patty  V 

'  Yes,  my  lady ;  I'll  loose  Sir 
Peter,'  said  Patty,  bustling  for- 
ward. '  And,  O  sir,  I'm  so  sorry 
for  the  whipping  I  gave  yer.  I 
do  hope  your  poor  body  isn't 
Boref 

*  Out  of  my  sight,  you  drab  !* 
thundered  the  Baronet,  as  soon  as 
he  was  released.  '  Never  let  me 
see  you  again ;  and  all  you  others 
clear  off  this  instant.  What  are 
you  all  gaping  at  V 

Sir  Peter  was  quite  wild,  and 
the  room  was  cleared  without 
more  ado ;    but   as  soon  as  the 
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husband  and  ivife  were  alone  to- 
gether, Lady  Channeigh  became 
grave,  and  said  severely, 

*  Now  will  you  please  explain 
to  me  how  you  came  to  cause  such 
a  scandalous  scene  V 

*  O,  bother !'  groaned  Sir  Peter. 
'  Fetch  me  some  arnica ;  I  feel  as 
if  my  wrist  were  coming  off.  And , 
O,  mercy,  look  at  my  hands  and 
legs!' 

III. 

From  that  hour  Sir  Peter  Char- 
meigh  was  a  subjugated  man. 
Kot  that  her  ladyship  made  an 
ungenerous  use  of  her  triumph ; 
for  she  was,  indeed,  very  good- 
natured  in  trying  to  scdve  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  her  husband's 
self-esteem,  not  less  than  in  em- 
brocating those  which  his  limbs 
had  endured.  Knowing  how 
painful  it  must  be  to  him  to  see 
in  the  house  servants  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  his  discomfiture, 
she  dismissed  most  of  them,  and 
would  even  have  found  a  new 
situation  for  Patty  Haggles  had 
Sir  Peter  insisted  on  it ;  but  he 
did  not,  for  the  wench  became 
meek  and  hysterical,  vowing 
she  was  ready  to  die  of  grief  for 
having  whipped  so  good  a  master, 
and  promising  to  throw  herself 
into  a  pond  if  she  were  discharged. 
Sir  Peter  told  her  to  stay  and  be 
hanged  \  and  he  appeared  to  be 
insensible  to  his  wife's  blandish- 
ments, though  she  really  did  all 
that  a  loving  wife  can  do  to  atone 
for  her  share  in  his  misadventure. 
But  the  story  had  of  course  leaked 
out,  and  Sir  Peter  was  chaffed  by 
his  country  Mends  in  a  style  most 
galling  to  the  pride  of  a  conse- 
quential man.  Wherever  he  went 
— ^whether  to  cover -side,  magis- 
trates' meetings,  agricultural  shows 
— he  was  jocosely  asked  whether 
Lady  Charmeigh's  diamonds  were 
safe,  and  some  ill-natured  wag 
had  the  baseness  to  send  her  lady- 


ship anonymously  a  new  riding- 
whip  with  a  facetious  inscription 
on  its  gold  nob.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse.  Sir  Peter  began  to  have 
misgivings  that  the  whole  affair 
of  the  sham  burglary  had  been 
planned  between  Dick  Lyster  and 
Patty  Baggies  on  purpose  to  get 
him  punished  and  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Lady  Vilious,  Amy's 
good  friend,  set  this  rumour  about, 
and  caused  much  annoyance  to 
Lady  Charmeigh  by  80  doing.  Her 
ladyship  roundly  taxed  the  Hussar 
with  the  imputed  &eak ;  but  he 
denied  with  so  much  earnestness, 
word-of-honouring,  and  so  forth, 
that  there  was  no  option  but  to 
believe  him.  However,  Lady 
Charmeigh  deemed  it  good  policy 
to  remove  her  safe  out  of  Sir 
Peter's  sight.  It  was  stowed 
away  in  a  lumber-room,  and  the 
Baronet  never  made  any  allusions 
to  it.  It  was  noticed  also  that  his 
interest  in  machinery  perceptibly 
declined  from  this  time. 

Everything  passes,  even  ran- 
cour among  married  couples ;  and 
so  it  befell  that,  after  a  few 
months,  the  recollection  of  his 
trouble  grew  less  intensely  bitter 
in  Sir  Peter's  mind,  and  matters 
ran  again  in  their  old  grooves  at 
Charmeigh  HalL  ISo  more  bur- 
glars were  heard  of,  and  Lady 
Charmeigh,  trusting  in  her  good 
star,  fell  to  thinking  that  since 
her  diamonds  had  braved  such 
desperate  raids,  they  must  bear 
charmed  lives.  But  in  this  she 
was  wrong,  and  it  was  her  des- 
tiny to  go  through  a  much  more 
trying  experience  than  the  first 
two  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot. 

Spring  came,  and  with  it  the 
London  season,  when  the  Char- 
meighs  were  wont  to  remove  to 
their  town  house  in  Park-lane. 
The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
was  a  fine  sunny  Monday  in 
April ;  but  the  sudden  illness  of 
one  of  Sir  Peter's  uncles  obliged 
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the  Baionet  to  go  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  tiie  lelative,  and 
80  Lady  Channeigh  went  to  Lon- 
don alone.     Her  servants  accom- 
panied her,  and  with  them  Patty 
Baggies.    Now  Patty  had  been  in 
nnaccoantably  low  spirits  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  her  mistress  was 
very  anxious  about  her.     There 
were   thnes  when   the  girl  was 
almost  flighty  with  a   causeless 
gaiety,  and  others  when  she  ap- 
peared smitten  with  hypochondria, 
so  snllen  was  she  and  peevish. 
Lady  Channeigh  was  too  good- 
hearted  a   little  woman   not  to 
endeavour  with  all  her  might  to 
ascertain   the    motives    for    her 
&vouiite  servant's  depression  of 
spirits;    and  she  had  ended  by 
^citing,  after  some  trouble,  that 
Patty  was  in  love  with  one  of  the 
footmen  who  had  been  discharged 
after  the  affair  with  Sir  Peter. 
This     man,     said     Patty,     had 
thoughts  of  emigrating  to  America, 
and  she  wanted  to  go  with  him, 
though  the  idea  of  expatriation 
made  her  wretched.     There  were 
perhaps  other  causes  for  her  sad- 
ness which  she  did  not  mention ; 
anyhow,  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  in  London,  while  Lady 
Channeigh    was    sitting  in  her 
boudoir  after  dinner,  Patty  startled 
her  mistress  by  saying  that  she 
meant  to  leave  her  situation  in 
three    days.     Her    manner   was 
agitated,  and  she  seemed  ready  to 
cry ;  but  she  did  not  actually  shed 
tears,  only  whimpered. 

*  Well,  but,  Patty,  this  is  surely 
a  foolish  resolution.  Why  does 
not  Chades  Brown  stay  in  Eng- 
land )  I  told  you  he  should  have 
money  until  he  had  procured 
himself  a  new  situation.' 

^It's  aU  of  no  use,  my  lady. 
He  wants  to  go  to  America  to 
better  himsell  He's  not  the  sort 
to  be  a  footman,  my  lady ;  such 
work  isn't  good  enough  for  him.' 

'But  he  may  go   farther    to 


fare  worse — ^you  should  tell  him 
that ;  and  in  any  case,  you,  Patty, 
ought  not  to  leave  this  country 
until  you  are  sure  of  finding  a 
home  elsewhere.' 

'  I  can't  let  Charles  go  alone, 
my  lady ;  he  would  be  taking  up 
with  some  other  girl  if  I  did.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  will  regret 
acting  with  this  precipitation.' 

'  Perhaps  I  shall,  my  lady ;  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  What  Pm 
most  sorry  for  is  the  leaving  you.' 
Hereupon  Patty  Eaggles  burst 
out  crying  in  earnest. 

Lady  Charmeigh  could  not  see 
laughter  without  laughing,  nor 
tears  without  weeping ;  so  when 
her  maid  had  left  the  room  she 
sat  down  to  have  a  good  cry,  all 
comfortably  by  herself  This  by 
and  by  produced  a  reaction  under 
the  form  of  a  desire  to  go  to  bed 
and  put  disagreeables  out  of  mind. 
But  when  her  ladyship  was  un- 
dressed the  sleepiness  wore  off, 
and  she  felt  ratiier  iuclined  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  read  a 
novel.  So  she  wrapped  herself  in 
her  dressing-robe  and  sat  down  in 
a  cosy  armchair  opposite  the  fire, 
with  an  amusing  book  on  her  lap. 
It  was  then  nearly  midnight,  and 
Patty,  after  having  set  the  tea- 
tray,  retired  to  rest  Presently 
Lady  Charmeigh  heard  the  ser- 
vants putting  the  chain  to  the 
hall-door,  and  the  house  became 
silent.  By  this  time  the  amusing 
book  had  produced  the  usual 
effect,  and  Lady  Charmeigh 
felt  drowsy.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
and  sank  into  an  agreeable  doze. 

This  had  lasted,  perhaps,  an 
hour,  when  she  was  abruptly 
roused  by  a  sensation  of  some- 
body being  present  in  the  room. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  to  her 
speechless  stupe&ction  saw  two 
tall  men  standmg  before  her  with 
crape  masks  on  their  faces.  To 
scream  was  impossible  in  the 
hideous  terror  she  felt ;  she  could 
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only  risQ  to  her  feet  and  murmur 
inarticulately,  'whilst  her  eyes 
were  distended  to  twice  their 
natural  size.  Her  hrain  swam, 
and  she  had  a  vague  idea  that  she 
was  dreaming ;  but  this  thought 
was  soon  dispelled. 

*  Now,  ma'am,  we're  not  going 
to  hurt  you  if  you  don't  make  a 
noise/  said  one  of  the  men  rather 
kindly  than  gruffly.  'If  you 
scream,  see  this;'  and  he  held  up 
the  naked  blade  of  a  razor. 

*But  what  do  you  want]*  fal- 
tered Lady  Charmeigh,  who  was 
blanched  of  all  colour,  and  could 
hardly  speak  her  words. 

*  Your  jewels,  ma'am.  Give  us 
your  keys.  Sit  quiet,  and  we 
sha'n't  touch  you.' 

*  Never !'  cried  Lady  Char- 
meigh, with  the  courage  of  the 
desperate.  '  You  are  wicked  men. 
You  may  kill  me  if  you  like ;  but, 
O,  help,  0  r 

As  she  opened  her  month^  to 
cry,  one  of  the  men  brusquely 
encircled  her  with  his  arms  and 
held  her  tight,  while  the  other 
pressed  a  handkerchief  over  her 
mouth  and  nostrils.  There  was 
chloroform  on  the  handkerchief, 
and  so  much  of  it  that  Lady 
Charmeigh  gasped.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  attempted  to  struggle; 
but  then  her  limbs  relaxed,  she 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  sank 
back  unconscious.  Her  aggressors 
gently  deposited  her  on  the  floor. 

When  Lady  Charmeigh  came 
to  herself,  after  an  interval  of  time 
which  she  could  not  reckon,  she 
found  she  had  been  robbed  of 
every  valuable  she  possessed.  The 
Charmeigh  diamonds  were  gone 
to  the  last  one  ;  the  very  rings  on 
her  fingers  had  been  taken ;  her 
money,  her  watch,  the  silver-gilt 
mountings  of  het  dressing-case — 
all  had  disappeared.  The  plunder 
carried  off  was  immense,  and  th& 
burglary  had  been  managed  in  the 
most  orderly  faghion.     The  house 


was  as  tranquil  as  if  no  deed  of 
evU  had  been  perpetrated  there. 

It  remained  tranquil,  for  Lady 
Charmeigh  made  no  outcries. 
Oddly  enough,  hor  first  sensation 
on  coming  to  herself  was  not  one 
of  terror.  The  burglars  had  not 
hurt  her,  and  were  little  likely  to 
do  so  now  that  they  were  gone.  As 
soon  as  the  perception  of  realities 
forced  itself  upon  her  mind,  as 
soon  as  she  could  grasp  the  ex- 
tent of  her  enormous  loss,  and 
speculate  as  to  what  Sir  Peter 
would  think  of  it,  I-Ady  Char- 
meigh felt,  above  all,  indignation 
at  having  been  outwitted,  and  a 
burning  desire  to  be  oven  with 
her  plunderers.  She  asked  her- 
self who  these  rascals  could  be ; 
and  straight  her  thoughts  flew  to 
the  suspicion  that  Patty  must  have 
had  some  hand  in  abetting  them. 

Why  she  thought  this  it  would 
have  been  diflicult  for  her  to  say 
at  first,  but  once  the  suspicion 
had  shaped  itself  in  her  mii^d,  a 
hundred  small  side  facts  came  to 
confirm  it.  To  begiu  with,  Patty's 
invariably  officious  zeal  about  the 
safety  of  the  jewels ;  then  her  re- 
cent low  spirits  and  wayward 
manners;  and,  again,  her  con- 
nection with  that  discharged  foot- 
man, Charles  Brown.  It  somehow 
seemed  to  Lady  Charmeigh  that 
before  fainting  she  had  had  time  to 
recognise  Charles  Brown  in  one  of 
the  two  burglars.  If  this  were 
the  case,  then,  possibly,  Patty  and 
Charles  had  been  confederates  in 
the  first  burglary,  and  Patty's 
holiday  had  only  been  taken  so 
that  she  might  be  out  of  the  range 
of  suspicion  when  the  crime  was 
perpetrated.  All  this  was  horri- 
bly black,  but  Lady  Charmeigh's 
eyes  seemed  to  see  clear  into  many 
things  now. 

There  is  in  some  of  those  little 
women  who  are  habitually  frivo- 
lous a  surprising  fund  of  latent 
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strength.  It  is  not  often  brought 
into  play ;  but  when  needed, 
it  supplies  an  electrical  courage 
and  a  large  amount  of  cool 
craft  It  struck  Lady  Gharmeigh 
by  intuition,  that  if  she  wanted 
to  recover  her  diamonds  (and 
she  did,  with  a  vengeance),  she 
must  make  no  noiae,  but  simply 
have  Patty  watched.  She  must 
also  begin  by  practising  some 
deep  dissimulation.  Accordingly, 
she  neither  rang  bells  nor  sum- 
moned men-servants — whose  fide- 
lity she  could  little  trust — but  she 
took  her  bedchamber  candle  and 
went  quietly  to  Patty's  room.  For 
a  moment  she  feared  that  the  girl 
might  have  fled  with  the  plun- 
dearexs  and  their  booty;  but  no, 
Patty  was  in  bed,  and  pretending 
to  be  asleep.  A  lame  pretence  at 
besty  for  there  was  a  candle  burn- 
ing on  the  chimneypiece,  and 
Patty  was  but  partially  undressed 
—  two  damning  circumstances. 
Lady  Gharmeigh,  however,  took 
notes  with  her  eyes  only,  and  said 
nothing  to  excite  alarm. 

'  Look  here,  Patty,'  she  b^;an, 
with  forced  calmness;  Mon't  be 
frightened  at  what  I  am  going  to 
say ;  but  there  has  been  a  burglary 
here.* 

*  A  bui^lary  I  O  my  lady  T  ex- 
claimed Patty  Baggies,  with  well- 
feigned  terror. 

*  Hush !  don't  scream,  don't  say 
anything;  but  listen — we  must 
keep  our  presence  of  mind.' 

Lady  Gharmeigh  proceeded  to 
narrate  the  incidents  of  the  out- 
rage, her  maid  listening  the  while 
with  haggard  eyes  and  a  nervous 
tremor  in  all  her  limbs. 

*  Well,  I  repeat,  we  must  make 
no  noise,'  concluded  Lady  Ghar- 
meigh quietly ;  '  if  we  do  we  may 
raise  some  alarm,  and  destroy  all 
my  chances  of  recovering  the 
jewels.  Only,  as  soon  as  daylight 
comes  and  you  can  leave  the 
house  without  suspicion,  you  must 


go  to  Scotland-yard  and  give  pri- 
vate information  to  the  police. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
go  with  you.' 

*  Very  well,  my  lady,'  said  Patty, 
and  Lady  Gharmeigh  distinctly 
saw  a  light  shoot  through  her  eyes. 
'  0,  0,  my  lady,'  added  she  sud- 
denly, '  what  fears  you  must  have 
been  in  !  Are  you  sure  you  are 
not  hurt  V 

*  No.  Never  mind  me,'  said  Lady 
Gharmeigh  composedly.  *  Try  to 
go  to  sleep  ;  I  am  going  back  to 
my  room.  It  still  wants  two  or 
three  hours  to  morning.'  Saying 
this,  she  went. 

She  had  admirably  played  her 
part,  and  Patty  suspected  nothing. 
But  the  girFs  duplicity  and  wick- 
edness almost  sickened  her  mis- 
tress. *  When  the  wretched  crea- 
ture goes  out  she  won't  go  to 
Scotland-yard,  I  know,'  solilo- 
quised Lady  Gharmeigh.  '  She 
will  run  to  join  that  man  Gharles, 
and  then  leave  the  country ;  but  I 
will  have  her  followed.' 

The  night  wore  on  wearily 
enough,  but  Lady  Gharmeigh  was 
ready  dressed  and  equipped  when 
Patty  appeared  before  her  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  said  she  was  going 
to  execute  her  errand.  Lady 
Gharmeigh  dismissed  the  girl  with 
a  recommendation  to  return  quick- 
ly ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  Patty  was 
out  of  the  house  her  ladyship  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  went  after  her. 
She  had  to  hide  herself  under  the 
porticos  of  houses  more  than  once 
to  escape  observation,  in  case  the 
runaway  should  look  round ;  but 
she  soon  had  the  satisfieiction  of  see- 
ing Patty  take  a  cab.  A  hansom 
passed  immediately  afterwards,  and 
Lady  Gharmeigh  hailed  it.  A  po- 
liceman was  standing  near  a  lamp- 
post, and  she  beckoned  to  him. 

'  Here,  jump  into  this  cab  with 
me,  if  you  please.  I  want  you  to 
join  me  in  giving  chase  to  some 
burglars,  the  worst,  the  world  has 
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ever  seen.     0,  you  lukve  no  idea 
what  people  they  are  T 


noTer  mentioned  in  the  papers, 
for  Sit  Petet  and  hie  wife  were 
willing  to  hush  up  the  matter. 
The  plmideT  was  all  found  in  a 
meigh  had  teoovered  poesession  of  boose  rented  by  Charles  Brown, 
all  hei  diamonda.     The  case  was      who,  instead  of  being  prosecuted. 


Two  honrs  later   Lady  Cbar- 


receivcd  money  to  go  to  America 
along  with  Patty.  All  this  was 
very  wrong,  compounding  of  a 
felony,  and  so  forth  ;  but  as  Sir 
Peter  remarked, '  There  has  been 
too  much  fuHs  already  about  these 
Charm eigh  diamonds.' 


He  bad  the  grace  to  add,  ttiough 
— and  this  was  Lady  Charmeigh's 
best  reward — 

'  A  woman  who  can  recover  her 
diamonds  as  my  wife  did  deserves 
to  have  them.  Her  wits  are  the 
best  patent  safes  I  know  of 


HOW  WE  TEIED  TIGER-SHOOTlNG. 


The  numerous  accidents  which 
have  happened  of  late  years 
amongst  tiger-slayers  have  con- 
vinced people  that  the  sport  not 
only  is  a  dangerous  one,  but  that 
the  presence  of  an  experienced 
hunter  amongst  the  party  is  essen- 
tial In'  the  days  I  speak  of  no 
such  theory  existed.  We  con- 
sidered that  we  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  walk  up  (elephants 
were  beneath  us)  and  shoot  the 
heast  'bang  in  the  head/  and  then 
have  him  carried  home  in  triumph 
to  our  tents.  Our  party  (consist- 
ing of  myself  and  two  other  young 
subalterns)  thought  so,  and  we 
started  to  do  so. 

Forty -five  minutes  by  train, 
and  a  stiff  walk  of  two  hours, 
brought  us  to  our  tents. 

Thegroundhad  not  been  hunted 
for  years,  and  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bhore  ghauts.  The 
spot  selected  for  our  first  encamp- 
ment was  a  solitary  village  shut 
in  on  every  side  by  towering 
mountains,  clothed  with  impene- 
trable *  covers.'  Our  shikarees  (na- 
tive hunters)  told  us  that  these 
mountains  were  full  of  tigers,  hi- 
sons,beai8,  panthers,  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  game.  As  we  sat 
listening  round  the  camp-fire  that 
night,  there  was  not  one  amongst 
us  who  did  not  feel  certain  in  his 
own  heart  that  the  morrow  would 
see  him  fairly  on  the  road  to  fame. 
In  this  state  of  excitement  if  we 
slept  at  all  it  was  certainly  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  brandy-punch, 
in  which  we  duly  drank  *  Success 
to  our  first  trip  !' 

Behold  us,  then,  the  following 
morning  fully   equipped^  in  our 
VOL.  xzxv.  Kg.  ccv. 


own  estimation,  for  the  hunt.  As 
far  as  I  remember  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  we  had  six  rifles 
and  one  gun  between  us,  borrowed 
from  every  quarter,  and  each  of  a 
different  *  bore.'  One  of  mine 
was  a  single -barrelled  *  Jacob,' 
the  lock  of  which  possessed  the 
unhappy  knack  of  working  when 
not  required. 

We  had  been  told  that  pebbles 
were  very  useful  in  the  mouth  to 
allay  thirst ;  so,  determined  to  be 
practical,  we  put  three  each  in 
our  pockets,  and  dispensed  with 
two  out  of  three  chaguls  (water - 
bags),  and  thus  we  started.  Over- 
laden with  useless  ammunition, 
puffed  up  with  a  kind  of  vcc 
victis  feeling,  and  wearing  ill- 
fitting  and  inferior  boots,  a  queer 
party  we  must  have  looked. 

A  tigress  had  killed  a  pig  over- 
night, and  we  felt  that  such  an 
outrage  must  be  quickly  revenged. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale,  slipping, 
sliding,  jumping,  running,  wo 
went  for  about  two  hours,  during 
which  time  we  had  ejected  our 
pebbles,  and  the  water-bag  was 
empty.  However,  we  eventually 
reached  our  station,  a  bare  little 
hill  with  a  slope ;  at  the  b<Htom 
a  small  ravine  about  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep ;  and 
beyond  that  the  hill-side,  along 
which  the  tigress  was  to  be  driven. 
We  seated  ourselves  in  a  row  on 
the  barest  spot  we  could  find,  lest 
anything  should  divert  our  aim, 
and  solemnly  agreed  that  nothing 
should  induce  us  to  fire  until  the 
animal  had  jumped  the  ravine. 
The  drive  commenced,  and  we 
had  not  long  to  wait.     Trotting 
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calmly  along  the  hill-side  straight 
towards  us  came  the  tigress.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
about  150  yards  from  it,  was  one 
solitary  bush  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
hill- side  was  short  grass.  At 
about  lOO  yards  the  tigress  of 
course  viewed  us,  and  stopped  for 
a  minute  to  look  about.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  We  had 
never  contemplated  what  we  were 
to  do  in  such  an  emergency,  and 
we  consequently  all  acted  inde- 
pendently, and  poured  in  a  volley. 
The  tigress  now  rushed  into  the 
bush,  and  we,  without  knowing 
why,  opened  a  running  fire  upon 
it  This  could  not  last  long,  and 
some  stray  shot  having  roused  the 
animal,  she  left  her  cover  and 
charged  straight  for  us.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. We,  perfectly  convinced 
that  now  was  the  time,  seized  our 
guns,  and  ran  helter-skelter  to 
meet  the  tigress,  and  fired  at  her 
promiscuously.  Our  shikarees  and 
gun-bearers  yelled  to  us  from  be- 
hind to  stop,  the  tigress  roared  in 
front,  and  the  men  who  had  driven 
her  out  scuttled  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  this  manner  we  arrived 
on  our  side  of  the  ravine,  and  the 
tigress  on  hers,  when  luckily  two 
stray  shots  disabled  her,  and  sent 
her  headlong  and  helpless  into  it. 
We  now  discovered  that  our  only 
loaded  piece  was  the  old  *  Jacob ;' 
and  after  three  unsuccessful  efforts 
the  handle  condescended  to  come 
down,  and  make  our  first  tiger  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  turmoil  over,  we  congratu- 
lated and  complimented  each  other 
on  the  coolness  and  bravery  we 
had  displayed,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  our  tents.  I  may  mention 
that  on  attemping  to  fire  our  spare 
guns  three  of  them  were  found 
loaded  with  bullets  only. 

The  tfidk  at  the  camp-fire  that 
night  was  *  tall'  indeed.  We  had 
become  great  and  mighty  hunters, 


in  truth.  Our  shortcomings  were 
glossed  over  as  every-day  occur- 
rences, while  every  lucky  shot  was 
enlarged  to  the  utmost.  We  were 
considerably  startled  when  our 
men  (who  were  really  good  hunt- 
ers) positively  refused  to  sanction 
any  repetition  of  that  day's  reck- 
less sport,  as  they  did  not  intend 
to  risk  their  lives  unarmed.  How- 
ever, we  considered  they  were 
bound  to  risk  their  own  lives  to 
show  us  sport  for  their  pay  (viz. 
four  annas,  or  sixpence,  a  day). 

Early  next  morning  we  re- 
ceived news  that  two  tigers  were 
sitting  under  some  trees  well  up 
in  the  gorge  in*  the  ghauts ;  and 
we  positively  made  arrangements 
what  we  should  do  with  them 
when  they  should  bo  brought  in 
that  evening. 

The  road  was  difficult  and  steep, 
and  finding  there  was  no  available 
place  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ravine,  we  went  round  and  seated 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  bank, 
commanding  the  path  by  which 
the  tigers  were  said  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  coming  and  going. 

The  beaters  had  directions  to 
drive  the  game  towards  us.  After 
a  false  alarm  or  two,  we  saw  the 
tall  reeds  of  the  cover  violently 
agitated,  and  in  a  moment  out 
sprang  our  two  friends.  When 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  they 
perceived  us,  and  immediately 
sprang  into  cover  towards  us. 
Now  although  they  were  so  near 
us — for  we  could  see  their  approach 
by  the  occasional  shiver  of  the 
grass  reeds — yet  so  stealthy  were 
their  movements  and  so  close  did 
they  squat,  that  we  could  not 
catch  sight  of  them.  At  last  I 
saw  the  head  of  one  rise  slowly 
up ;  but  before  I  could  point  it 
out  to  my  companions  the  brute 
had  retired.  We  now  threw  stones 
down  into  the  cover  and  fired 
random  shots,  but  for  some  time 
without  success. 
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At  length  with  a  kind  of  deep 
growl  one  tiger  jumped  into  a 
watercourse  immediately  under- 
neath us,  disappearing  as  quickly. 
I  saluted  him  with  a  ball  through 
the  loins  as  he  sprang  past  my 
post,  which  he  acknowledged  with 
an  angry  roar.  Both  my  com- 
panions also  fired,  and  the  one 
who  had  a  clear  range  greeted  his 
amval  with  sundry  balls  in  divers 
parta^  of  his  body,  which  made 
him  roar  out  continuously;  he 
then  disappeared  in  a  large  jungle 
on  our  right  rear. 

Had  we  followed,  it  would  have 
been  a  case  of  hands  and  knees, 
as  the  ascent  was  both  steep  and 
slippery ;  so  we  reluctantly  gave 
up  all  pursuit  of  No.  1  for  the 
present,  and  turned  our  attention 
to  No.  2.  This  animal  still  kept 
close  in  the  cover,  and  although 
we  rolled  lai^  stones  down  into 
every  part  of  it,  yet  there  was  no 
getting  him  out.  We  now  re- 
solved to  shift  our  ground,  and 
crossing  the  watercourse  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  beyond,  we  scrambled 
up  the  opposite  bank,  where  our 
beaters  met  us.  I  had  scarcely 
planted  my  feet  on  the  opposite 
bank,  when  with  a  mighty  roar 
out  sprang  No.  2  &om  the  cover, 
and  scuttled  down  the  watercourse 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  scene  which  defies  descrip- 
tion. Excited  almost  to  madness 
at  seeing  the  game  so  close,  I 
seized  my  guns  one  after  the  other, 
and  commenced  snipe-ahooting  at 
the  flying  brute.  My  companions 
were  cooler;  but  still  when  the 
tiger  had  disappeared  we  found 
that  not  one  of  us  had  a  loaded 
barrel  We  saw  him  fall  twice 
on  his  way  down  the  stream,  so 
we  felt  certain  he  was  wounded. 

Our  next  step  was  to  advance 
along  the  top  of  the  bank  till 
we  got  down  to  the  cover  whence 
the  tiger  originally  cama  From 
thiB  elerated  situation  we  could 


see  our  friend  No.  2  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  watercourse  at  the 
end  of  the  ravine  under  a  shady 
bush,  and  we  fired  some  random 
shots  to  try  and  dislodge  him, 
but  without  success.  A  consulta- 
tion, solemn  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  stormy,  followed  our 
failure.  We  none  of  us  liked  the 
look  of  the  jungle,  yet  we  knew 
we  should  have  to  force  a  passage 
through  it,  as  the  only  way  of 
getting  the  tiger.  Finally  we 
settled  to  form  a  wedge-shaped 
procession,  putting  ourselves  at 
the  head,  and  thus  advance  on  the 
foe.  To  work  we  went,  and,  howl- 
ing and  yelling  as  if  for  bare  lifoi 
we  advanced  on  the  bush,  getting 
tolerably  torn  in  the  process.  The 
tiger  let  us  come  within  four  or 
five  yards  of  him,  when  up  he 
sprang,  and  galloped  through  the 
long  reed  cover  to  his  original  den, 
without  even  giving  us  the  chance 
of  a  shot  at  him.  We  now  divided 
our  party ;  one  of  us  with  the  beat- 
ers went  round  to  the  south  of 
the  jungle,  while  I  with  one  com- 
panion and  our  gun-bearers  took 
up  an  opposite  position.  At  it  we 
went  again,  the  beaters*  yells  this 
time  getting  a  little  fainter,  as  these 
gallant  gentry,  although  they  were 
ready  enough  to  reproach  vs  with 
cowardice  for  refusing  to  come 
down  and  beat  the  ravine,  by  no 
means  felt  comfortable,  and  it  was 
quite  laughable  to  see  each  one 
in  succession  trying  to  bolt.  No. 
2  was  getting  sulky,  and  held  close 
for  some  time ;  at  last  he  came 
away  with  a  rush,  passing  about 
twenty  yards  to  my  front,  but 
edging  away  to  the  right.  Both 
my  companions  hit  him  on  the 
shoulder,  but  I  did  not  get  a  shot 
at  all ;  the  brute  then  turned  to 
charge  our  party,  when  a  shot 
caught  him  across  the  loins,  and 
crippled  him  sufficiently  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  mind,  and,  relin- 
quishing all  warlike  movements, 
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he  crawled  away  into  the  thick 
jungle.  We  now  joined  our  forces, 
and  all  together  commenced  to  beat 
down  the  hill,  where  the  jangle, 
being  very  thick  and  close,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  creepers, 
rendered  walking  most  difficult. 
We  had  slowly  advanced  about 
half-way  through,  when  a  beater 
called  out  that  we  had  passed  the 
tiger.  We  all  retraced  our  steps, 
and  examined  what  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  be  a  yellow  mass. 
No.  2*8  tail,  however,  put  the 
doubt  to  flight,  and  the  trium- 
phant shikaree  looked  round  on 
his  would-be  doubters.  His  tri- 
umpli  was  shortlived,  however, 
for  on  looking  round  he  perceived 
one  of  my  companions  on  his 
knees  about  to  fire.  He  threw 
«down  his  gun,  and,  turning  a 
somersault  over  the  nearest  bush, 
bolted  as  hard  as  he  could  possibly 
go.  The  effect  of  the  shot  was 
wonderful.  The  first  roar  was 
quite  enough  for  the  beaters  and 
shikarees,  who,  throwing  down 
guns,  sticks,  clothes,  in  their 
flight,  all  bolted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  men,  who  might  as 
well  have  followed  their  comrades 
for  all  the  use  they  were  to  us. 
We  were  thus  left  alone  to  face 
the  brute,  with  only  a  rifle  apiece. 
My  companion,  who  fired,  remain- 
ed in  the  same  position  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  catching  sight 
of  the  tiger*s  shoulder  as  he  came 
round  the  tree  and  downhill 
towards  us,  fired  his  last  ball 
and  brought  the  brute  down  on 
his  side,  but  he  instantly  rose  and 
began  staggering  down  the  hiU. 

The  tiger  now  advanced  straight 
upon  me,  but  on  account  of  the 
thick  jungle  we  could  only  catch 
occasional  glances  of  him  as  he 
reeled  along.  As  his  shoulder 
came  broadside  towards  one  of 
my  companions  he  fired.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  right  bar- 
rel missed  fire,  but  the  bullet 


from  the  left  caught  the  tiger  on 
the  elbow-bone  and  floored  him. 
Up  he  got  again,  however,  and 
bestowing  a  look  of  rage  and  pain 
on  his  paw,  which  he  held  up  for 
the  purpose,  he  gave  a  howl 
which  I  shall  not  forget  in  a 
hurry,  and  continued  his  stagger- 
ing course  towards  us.  He  was 
now  about  four  yards  in  front  of 
us,  with  his  chest  exposed.  I  im- 
mediately deposited  a  ball  in  it, 
and  the  brute  fell,  but  rose  almost 
instantly ;  I  fired  again  immediate- 
ly, and  again  the  tiger  came 
down,  but  still  again  he  rose! 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
beast  was  not  born  to  be  killed. 
All  this  passed  in  about  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes,  which  appeared 
hours  to  us,  and  when  he  came 
up  quite  close  we  had  only  empty 
barrels  and  no  means  of  loading. 
I  turned  round  in  hope  of  finding 
a  gun,  but  tripped  and  fell  almost 
immediately.  The  last  shikaree's 
wits  escaped  with  our  last  shot ; 
he  stumbled  with  a  spear  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  ran  it  through 
the  leg  of  one  of  my  companions, 
bringing  him  to  the  ground  as  if 
he  had  been  shot.  I  had  hardly 
been  down  half  a  minute  when 
the  tiger  seized  me ;  his  teeth  rang 
together  like  castanets  as  they  met 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg.  We 
both  roUed  over  together  to  the 
place  where  my  friend  had  just 
been  brought  to  the  ground  by 
the  spear.  The  tiger,  letting  go 
of  me,  now  attacked  my  friend, 
whose  arm  and  knee  he  bit  and 
tore  severely.  Although  close 
together  we  could  see  nothing  of 
each  other,  on  account  of  the  thick 
jungle,  but  I  heard  a  smothered, 
munching,  gprowling  sound,  and  a 
torn,  bleeding,  hatless  figure  rose 
from  my  side  and  rushed  down 
the  hilL  I  instantly  did  the  same, 
while  our  other  Mend  ran  up  a 
tree.  My  wounded  companion, 
more  exhausted  than  I,  fell  first 
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in  some  long  grass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  and  I,  managing  a 
few  yards  more,  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  small  bank,  from  which  I 
conld  view  the  scene  of  our  well- 
deserved  disaster.  First  and  fore- 
most, full  in  sight  and  most  un- 
comfortably close,  was  the  tiger, 
most  indisputably  'monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed/  walking  up  and 
down,  lashing  his  tail  and  roaring 
hideously.  Perched  on  the  top 
of  a  slender  tree  was  one  of  my 
friends,  exchanging  looks  with 
the  tiger.  Suddenly  the  branch 
broke,  and  down  he  came  within 
three  yards  of  the  savage  beast. 
He  ran  quickly  up-hill  to  where 
I  was,  and  fortunately  the  brute 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  attempt 
to  follow  him.  Here  we  were 
within  twenty  yards  of  this  brute 
of  a  tiger,  who  had  eaten  all  our 
bullets,  and  still  would  not  die. 
The  beaters  now  suddenly  re- 
appeared, and  stated  that  one  of 
their  number  was  up  in  a  tree, 
under  which  the  tiger  was  now 
sitting,  and  that  he  had  a  loaded 
gun  with  him.  Too  much  wound- 
ed to  move  away,  the  tiger  deli- 
berately watched  his  victim.  At 
last  the  man,  bringing  his  rifle 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
tiger's  head,  fired,  and — missed  ! 
The  infuriated  beast  reared  him- 
self up  against  the  tree,  and ,  glaring 
at  the  man  as  only  a  tiger  can 
glare,  gave  a  terridc  roar,  and 
suddenly  man  and  rifle  came 
thumping  down  the  tree !  The 
tiger  bit  a  piece  out  of  his  side  and 
left  him,  and  he  rolled  down  the 
hiU.  His  companions,  who  had 
been  silent  and  helpless  specta- 
tors, now  raised  a  shout  and  rushed 
to  his  rescue,  picked  him  up,  and 
hurried  away  with  him  to  his 
village.  They  would  have  left  us 
to  our  fate  if  my  friend  and  I  had 
not  each  seized  two  men,  and 


calling  our  shikarees  insisted  on 
their  remaining  to  help  us  to  move 
our  wounded  comrade.  Our  po- 
sition now  was  remarkably  plea- 
sant ;  two  out  of  three  of  us  were 
wounded,  one  of  whom  was  quite 
insensible.  It  was  nearly  dark 
and  there  was  no  moon,  and  that 
fiend  of  a  tiger  was  still  walking 
up  and  down  within  fifty  yards  of 
us,  making  night  hideous  with 
his  roaring.  Our  companion  was 
severely  bitten  and  mangled  in  the 
left  arm  and  leg,  and  utterly  help- 
less. We  cut  down  a  sapling,  and 
improvised  a  temporary  hammock 
in  which  to  convey  him  to  our 
camp,  and  it  took  eyery  available 
man  to  carry  him.  I  shuffled 
along  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  and 
so  we  started  on  that  weary  eight- 
mile  night  march  over  the  ghaut 
to  our  tents. 

Medical  assistance  having  been 
sent  for  our  wounds  were  attended 
to  next  day,  and  we  were  conveyed 
crippled  and  disheartened  into 
the  station  we  had  left  rejoicing 
only  five  days  previously;  dis- 
gusted at  the  sudden  termination 
to  our  leave,  but  thankful  for  our 
wonderful  escape,  and  all  three 
determined  to  hunt  tigers  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  could  find 
them.  My  comrade  had  to  leave 
the  service,  as  his  wounds  ren- 
dered him  permanently  inefficient. 
As  for  me,  some  months  on  a  sick- 
bed gave  me  plenty  of  time  to 
meditate  on  tigers,  and  the  proper 
method  of  hunting  them.  I  have 
killed  many  since  then,  but  have 
never  forgotten  the  lessons  I  was 
forced  to  learn  that  day,  when  I 
got  my  first,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
my  last,  tiger-bite.  No  one  could 
be  induced  to  enter  the  ravine 
which  was  the  scene  of  our 
disaster  for  three  weeks.  When 
they  did  the  tiger  was  found  dead, 
and  rotting  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Fa   H*  R. 
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It  has  never  been  my  wish,  to 
pose  in  that  favourite  attitude  of 
the  old  man,  the  laudator  temr 
pans  acti.  Whatever  good  points 
the  Past  possessed,  no  sane  person 
can  but  admit  that  in  a  compari- 
son with  the  Present  it  appears  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  strides  that 
progress  has  made  within  the  last 
two  generations  have  been  enor- 
mous. We  have  erased  from  our 
statute-book  the  terrible  punish- 
ments which  were  freely  awarded 
to  the  pettiest  offender  against  the 
law.  We  have  substituted  legiti- 
mate recruiting  for  the  severities 
of  the  press-gang.  Education  has 
been  brought,  like  the  morning's 
milk,  to  every  man's  door.  Birth 
and  incapacity  are  no  longer  the 
sole  qualiti cations  which  command 
high  office.  Coarse  oaths  and 
heavy  potations  are  not  now  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
fine  gentleman.  We  wipe  out 
insults  not  by  running  our  adver- 
sary through  with  our  sword,  but 
by  'running  him  in'  through  our 
solicitor.  Our  pleasures  are  more 
refined,  our  tone  of  thought 
higher,  our  vices  more  veiled,  than 
in  former  days.  Yet  there  is  one 
point  where,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Past  can  somewhat  lord  it  over 
the  Present — men  rode  then  better 
to  hounds. 

Two  causes  have  led,  I  think, 
to  our  inferiority  in  this  respect. 
At  the  present  day  the  breed  of 
horses,  owing  to  early  racing  and 
everything  being  sacrificed  to 
spe^,  has  deteriorated ;  the  old- 
fashioned  hunter  of  my  youth, 
temperate  with  hounds,  clever 
at  his  fences,  and  up  to  fifteen 


or  sixteen  stone,  can  now  only 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  re- 
spectable annuity.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  a  sound 
weight  -  carrying  hunter,  which 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  could  be 
bought  for  some  eighty  guineas, 
would  now  command  from  three 
to  five  hundred  guineas.  Men, 
therefore,  whose  flesh  is  more  solid 
than  their  purses  (and  after  thirty 
light  weights  are  the  exception), 
and  who  do  not  like  to  abandon 
hunting,  ride  inferior  cattle,  and 
consequently  follow  the  hounds 
with  a  prudence  which  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  true  sport. 
Again,  where  the  first  cause  can- 
not be  attributed,  the  second 
cause  often  comes  into  play.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  of  intense 
competition  and  of  incessant  ex- 
citement, which  put  a  terrible 
strain  on  our  nervous  system. 
We  telegraph  instead  of  write,  we 
travel  express,  we  amass  wealth 
with  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in 
the  old  days  of  commerce,  we  do 
everything  at  high  pressure,  and 
hence  quiet  and  repose  are  ano- 
dynes of  which  we  know  less 
each  year  we  grow  older.  Among 
the  most  common  of  the  maladies 
which  the  modern  physician  has 
to  contend  against  are  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  Paralysis, 
insomnia,  and  insanity  meet  us 
everywhere  —  ills  of  the  flesh 
which  in  the  days  when  steam 
and  electricity  were  undiscovered 
were  comparatively  seldom  heard 
of. 

I  am  not  hinting  that  be- 
cause as  a  nation  we  ar^  more 
nervous  we  are  less   courageous 
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tlian  our  forefathers.  Should  the 
occasioa  ever  arise  vhen  it  was 
Qecessary  to  make  a  call  upon 
English  pluck  and  to  put  faith  in 
the  manliness  of  old  Kngland, 
the  response  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  an  loyal  and  ae  eager  as  ever. 
But  there  is  a  differitnce  between 
the  exercise  of  courage  when  re- 
quired for  grave  and  urgent  cir- 


cumstanceB,  and  the  diapUf  of 
pluck  vhen  mere  pleasure  and 
amusement  are  at  stake.  Let  any 
one  who  cavils  at  these  remarks 
watch  the  conduct  of  the  next 
field  he  finds  himself  with.  He 
will  see  men  very  particular  as  to 
their  f^et-up  —  theii  bats,  their 
natty  ties,  their  well-cut  coate, 
their  spotless  leathers,  their  well- 


fitting  tops — all  that  the  hatter, 
the  haberdasher,  the  tailor,  the 
breechea-maker,  and  the  boot- 
maker can  show  of  superior  work- 
He  will  see  their  horses 
to  a  turn  and  eager  fi>r 
the  sport,  and  then — after  all  this 
preparation  and  anticipation — can 
anything  be  more  pitiable,  when 
the  moet  abject  of  fences  has  to, 
be  negotiated,  than  to  watch  the 
rush  of  cavalry  towarJs  an  open 


gatel  Jn  a  fielil  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  how  few  ride,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  straight  to  hounds, 
taking  everything  in  their  flight, 
and  from  find  to  finish  never  al- 
lowing the  distance  to  increase 
between  them  and  the  pack  ! 

Who  at  the  present  day  will 
have  most  followers,  he  who  is 
'  a  nailer'  across  country,  or  he 
who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  local  geography,  who  knows 
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instinctively  the  course  the  fox 
-will  take,  who  declines  to  jump 
the  slightest  ohstacle,  but  who  is 
acquainted  with  every  gate,  gap, 
and  bridle-path  which  will  even- 
tually bring  him  up  with  the 
bounds'?  Still  if  many  of  our 
modem  'sportsmen'  funk  their 
fences  they  regain  their  courage 
by  the  time  they  have  dressed  for 
dinner.  To  listen,  whilst  the  de- 
canters are  making  their  pleasant 
rounds,  to  some  of  these  loqua- 
cious *  pursuers*  would  render  the 
redoubtable  Assheton  Smith  him- 
self, were  he  credulous,  wild  with 
envy.  O,  the  brooks  that  were 
cleared,  the  post  and  rails  that 
were  leaped,  the  bullfinches  that 
were  gone  through,  the  doubles 
that  were  so  cleverly  taken,  and — 
0,  the  lies  that  were  told !  If 
our  young  Nimrods  could  only 
ride  as  well  in  reality  as  they  do 
in  imagination,  they  would  be  the 
finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  With- 
out disparagement  to  the  pluck  of 
the  present  supporters  of  our  no- 
ble packs  of  hounds,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  in  the  earlier  half  of  this 
century  hunting  was  more  of  a 
business  than  the  pleasant  out- 
door gathering  it  has  now  become, 
and  that  during  the  run  there  was 
more  action  at  the  time  and  less 
talk  of  it  afterwards — from  those 
who  had  not  been  in  it.  Men 
hunted  because  they  loved  the 
excitement  of  the  chase — a  stiff 
country  only  spurring  them  on  to 
more  vigorous  efforts  —  and  not 
because  they  wished  to  exhibit 
the  bravery  of  their  costume  at 
the  expense  of  the  bravery  of 
themselves.  The  *  coffee-house' 
sportsman  is  a  creation  of  this 
generation. 

From  these  disparaging  re- 
marks there  is  one  member  of  the 
Caravanserai  to  whom  they  can- 
not be  applied.  Among  the 
*  hard  riders  of  England,'  Ashby 
Folville,   the  popular  master  of 


the  Slottesloe  foxhounds — the 
levellest,  most  graceful,  most 
powerful  pack  in  the  country — 
holds  a  prominent  place.  Bad  at 
his  books,  he  is  one  of  those  men 
who  excels  in  every  kind  of  manly 
sport.  Though  now  past  forty, 
there  are  few  young  men  who  do 
not  own  themselves  vanquished 
by  him,  where  gun  or  rifle,  rod  or 
spear,  tennis-ball  or  cricket-ball, 
is  concerned.  Sport  is  the  only 
atmosphere  he  breathes  or  cares 
to  breathe.  I  know  no  man  to 
whom  an  accident  which  would 
render  him  a  cripple  for  life  would 
be  more  intolerable.  Bob  him 
of  his  enjoyment  of  physical 
exercise,  and  you  deprive  him  of 
all  that  makes  existence  delight- 
ful. When  he  is  not  hunting  he 
is  shooting;  when  he  is  neither 
hunting  nor  shooting  he  is  salmon 
fishing,  sculling,  cricketing, 
mountaineering,  or  in  some  other 
form  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous 
energy  with  which  he  is  so  abun- 
dantly blessed.  But  good  man 
as  he  is  all  round,  it  is  to  the  king 
of  sports  that  he  sweai^  the  most 
ardent  attachment.  What  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  is  to  the 
ambitious  legislator,  what  the 
first  day  of  term  is  to  the  lawyer, 
what  the  beginning  of  the  season 
is  to  the  beauty,  is  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  to  the  jovial 
squire  of  Highthorpe  Abbey. 

And  small  blame  to  him,  as 
the  Irishman  says.  In  the  whole 
round  of  pleasure  is  there  any  ex- 
citement more  intoxicating,  is  there 
any  exercise  more  health-giving 
both  for  man  and  woman,  is  there 
any  better  training  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  courage,  is  there  any  sight 
more  picturesque,  than  hunting  1 
It  is  the  only  innocent  pleasure 
which  never  palls  upon  us.  The 
early  rising  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  day's  sport  give  us  an 
appetite  such  as  all  the  tumblers 
of  medicinal  waters  can    never 
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excite.  A  a  we  ride  to  cover, 
Satnre,  clad  in  the  russet  hue  of 
early  winter  decay — like  a  woman, 
Mature  never  tries  to  pleace  so 
mDch  as  when  her  beauty  ia  on 
the  wane — offers  us  vistas  of 
sylvan  scenery,  views  of  down 
uid  dell  bathed  in  the  morning 
dews,  and  studies  of  clouds  which 
stimulate  all  that  Is  of  the  artist 


and  of  the  poet  within  ua.  Con- 
versation is  never  eo  easy  and  so 
brisk  as  when  we  meet  at  the 
covert-eide,  smoking  our  last 
cigar  before  the  business  of  the 
day  begins,  and  criticising  the 
mounts  of  our  friends  and  the 
fair  faces  of  the  women  who 
enliven  the  scene  by  their  pre- 
sence.    Then  the  pause   of  ex- 


pectation, and  the  encouraging 
poll  from  our  Qask,  whilst  the 
hounds  an  drawing  the  covert ; 
then  the  deep  long-drawn-out 
note  proclaiming  a  find,  the 
chorus  of  the  pack,  and  away  we 
follow ;  our  first  fence  taken,  our 
confidence  ia  restored,  and  we  are 
ready  to  hold  our  own  with  the 
wickedest.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  nn,  the  light  sonth-west 
breeie  stirring  the  air  around  ns, 


the  scent  breast  high,  the  pack 
— how  well  their  spotted  aides 
stand  out  against  the  background 
of  the  rich  greensward  ! — run- 
ning really  fast,  our  mount  full 
of  heart  and  go, — at  such  a  su- 
preme moment  we  know  nothing 
of  physical  ills,  we  ignore  all 
the  anxietiea  that  have  been 
oppressing  us;  disease,  debt, 
care,  misery,  are  thrown  off 
with  the  hounds;    and  for  one 
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day,  at  least,  the  wicked  cease  to 
trouble  us,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

The  sport  never  loses  itsinterest. 
Whengout  or  rheumatism  compels 
us  to  exchange  the  saddle  for  the 
phaeton,  like  the  ruined  game- 
ster, whose  greatest  delight  it  is 
to  hover  round  the  fatal  board 
of  green  cloth,  to  watch  the  fall 
of  the  cards,  and  to  speculate  as 
to  what  colour  or  number  he 
would  back,  though  he  is  power- 
less to  stake  a  farthing,  so  we  are 
always  ready  to  drive  the  ladies 
to  the  meet,  to  pass  our  comments 
upon  the  points  of  the  hounds 
and  the  horses,  to  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  the  redcoats  ere  they 
start,  and  to  see  as  much  of  the 
sport  as  the  line  the  fox  takes 
and  a- knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring roads  will  permit.  It  is 
true  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  The  crashing  fall,  the 
gate  taken  off  its  hinges,  which 
serves  as  the  impromptu  stretcher, 
the  darkened  room,  the  weekly 
six  guineas  from  the  Accidental 
till  we  get  right  again,  or  it  may 
be  that  that  pension  need  never 
be  required.  In  all  sports  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  danger ;  but 
this  I  will  maintain,  that  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  men 
who  ride  to  hounds,  and  compare 
that  number  with  the  accidents 
which  occur  during  a  season,  few 
will  admit  that  hunting  is  the 
dangerous  pastime  its  enemies  al- 
lege. 

If  the  noblest  study  be  man^  I 
am  sure  the  noblest  specimen  of 
his  race  is  an  English  gentleman. 
He  is  courteous,  yet  manly,  which 
your  foreigner  so  seldom  is ;  he  is 
proud,  yet  not  haughty — proud 
with  the  proper  sense  of  self-re- 
spect ;  he  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
country,  and  he  is  conscious  of  it ; 
he  comes  of  a  line  that  has  been 
gentle  for  centuries,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  fact.     He  may  be 


a  profound  scholar,  or  he  may 
have  only  enough  learning  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  of  his  steward, 
to  say  a  few  words  without  break- 
ing down  at  an  agricultural  din- 
ner, and  to  take  his  seat  amongst 
his  brother  magistrates  without 
disgracing  the  bench ;  but  where 
will  you  find  honour  more  unsul- 
lied, hospitality  more  generous, 
and  truth  more  loved  for  its  own 
sake  than  in  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs?  England,  in  spite 
of  her  climate  and  the  diatribes 
of  her  critics,  is  his  ideal  of  all 
that  a  country  should  be.  What- 
ever be  the  creed  he  professes,  or 
the  political  principles  to  which  he 
adheres,  neither  his  religion  nor 
his  party  is  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  his  patriotism.  He  is 
an  Englishman  first — a  disciple 
or  politician  afterwards. 

Ashby  Folville  is  no  bad  type  of 
his  class.  In  tastes  and  sentiments 
he  is  a  thorough  Englishman.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  country  like 
England,  for  in  no  country  can 
you  spend  so  much  time  out  of 
doors.  For  beauty  and  whole- 
some surroundings  he  thinks  his 
own  fair  countrywomen  are  first, 
and  the  rest  nowhere.  When  he 
travels  he  is  amused  with  the 
foreigners  he  comes  across,  though 
he  never  fails  to  regard  them  as 
an  inferior  race  to  his  own.  In 
his  opinion  there  is  no  man  out 
of  England  who  can  ride  or  handle 
a  team  without  coming  to  grief; 
no  man  but  an  Englishman  who 
has  an  idea  what  real  sport  is ;  no 
gentleman  like  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  no  pluck  like  English 
pluck.  His  face  and  figure  are 
eminently  English.  Though  he 
rides  well-nigh  sixteen  stone,  his 
height,  the  broad  powerful  shoul- 
ders, and  the  mighty  limbs  take 
off  from  the  appearance  of  his  bulk, 
and  make  him  look  a  lighter  weight 
than  he  really  is.  His  feuse,  with 
its  healthy  complexion,  gives  signs 
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of  the  out- door  life  he  so  dearly 
loveSy  and  were  it  not  for  the 
finely-cnt  features  it  would  not 
escape  the  stigma  of  coarseness. 
I  suppose  he  has  his  cares,  yet 
they  must  sit  lightly  on  him,  for 
the  keenest  observer  fails  to  de- 
tect worry  on  that  bright  open 
countenance.  To  watch  lumcheei^ 
ing  on  his  hounds,  to  hear  his 
jovial  laugh,  to  listen  to  his  simple 
honest  chat,  are  all  as  good  as 
change  of  air  to  the  bilious  and 
the  acrid.  Yet  that  well-shaped 
mouth  of  his  can  give  tongue  to 
pretty  vigorous  expressions  should 
a  young  farmer  head  the  fox,  or 
ride  over  a  favourite  hound.  If 
a  man  be  heir  to  a  good  name,  if 
his  fortune  be  ample,  if  his  health 
be  sound,  and  if  he  have  brains 
enough  to  carry  him  through  his 
ordinary  duties,  but  not  brains 
enough  to  make  him  ambitious 
and  discontented,  life,  let  the  mo- 
ralist preach  as  he  may,  is  to  such 
a  one  full  of  enjoyment  from  find 
to  finish. 

The  possessor  of  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  the  country,  most 
happily  married,  rich,  well-born, 
the  squire  of  Highthorpe  Abbey 
has  little  cause  to  grumble  at  his 
lot.  Genial,  generous,  hospitable, 
he  is  the  first  M.F.H.  who  has 
hunted  h\a  country  to  the  satis- 
faction of  its  neighbourhood.  Be- 
fore he  took  over  the  Slottesloe 
bounds,  incessant  were  the  squab- 
bles in  the  district ;  master  after 
master  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  pack,  yet  always  came  to 
loggerheads  with  the  subscribers ; 
the  farmers  wired  their  fences, 
and  breathed  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  all  who  dared 
to  ride  over  their  land ;  petty 
spites  were  at  work,  and  permis- 
sion was  often  refused  for  ueigh- 
bouiing  coverts  to  be  drawn ;  the 
pack  deteriorated;  foxes  were 
plenty,  yet  no  sport  could  be 
got ;  and  at  last  the  question  of 


selling  the  hounds  was  seriously 
discussed.  At  this  juncture  Ashby 
FolviUe  stepped  in.  He  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  estates, 
and  to  a  father  who  was  as  fond 
of  chemistry  as  the  son  was  of 
sport  He  agreed  to  take  over 
the  hounds.  He  took  a  pleasure 
in  their  working  and  manage- 
ment, and  he  would  pay  keepers, 
stoppers,  damage,  everything,  him- 
self. !Need  we  say  so  liberal  an 
offer  was  gladly  accepted  ?  Young, 
wealthy,  and  known  to  be  a  ven- 
turesome rider,  the  country  soon 
rallied  round  him.  What  was 
denied  to  crabbed  elderly  men 
was  granted  to  him.  Neighbour- 
ing landowners  sank  their  jealou- 
sies ;  the  farmers  were  won  over, 
and  became  the  most  ardent  of 
the  supporters  of  the  hunt ;  gorse 
covers,  where  the  woodlands  were 
deficient,  were  judiciously  planted. 
At  the  end  of  some  four  years  the 
number  of  hounds  on  the  books 
reached  forty  couples,  boasting 
some  of  the  best  blood  from  the 
finest  kennels  in  the  kingdom. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  fame 
of  the  pack  increased.  Hunting- 
boxes  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
let  at  double  their  former  rents. 
A  large  joint-stock  hotel,  with 
the  most  extensive  stabling,  was 
erected  at  Highthorpe.  Men  came 
down  from  London  with  their 
horses  to  hunt  with  the  Slottesloe, 
as  they  went  into  the  shires  to 
follow  the  Pytchley  or  the  Quom. 
The  name  of  *  the  squire'  became 
as  a  household  word  in  the  sport- 
ing circles  of  the  country.  It  was 
known  that  he  was  no  dandy 
master  of  hounds,  with  no  more 
idea  of  the  points  of  a  foxhound 
than  an  otter  has  of  flying,  and 
that  he  did  not  leave  all  the  ^ork 
to  his  whips,  as  certain  'gover- 
nore*  of  yachts  leave  all  the  work 
to  their  '  captains.*  Mounted  on 
his  powerful  brown  horse,  it  must 
indeed  be  a  quick  thing  which 
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fails  to  see  him,  close  up  at  the 
tinish.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle 
that  falls  in  his  way  to  negotiate, 
lie  can  tell  you  the  name  of  every 
hound  that  was  leading  during 
any  part  of  the  run ;  he  has  an 
eye  for  country  such  as  few  ca- 
valry officers  possess;  his  ear, 
never  at  fault,  tells  him  in  an 
instant  the  course  his  hounds  are 
taking,  and  when  sound  is  useless 
as  a  guide,  he  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  all  the 
turns  an<i  dodges  the  fox  is  up  to. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
when  its  master  shows  snch  sport 
*  the  Slottesloe'  should  be  a  great 
favourite  with  all  who  can  and 
dure  ride,  and  that  the  right  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  hunt  (olive 
^reen  with  bulf  facings)  should 
be  much  coveted. 

Every  November  finds  me  in- 
variably a  guest  at  Highthorpe 
Abbey.  Both  the  squire  and  his 
charming  wife  know  the  art  of 
hospitality  to  perfection.  As  a 
rule,  most  country  houses  are  very 
enjoyable  from  the  hour  of  dinner 
to  the  end  of  the  evening — plea- 
sant people,  well-bred,  well-dress- 
ed, a  good  table,  the  produce  of 
i'avourite  bins,  chat,  music,  bil- 
liards, whist,  and  the  wind  up  in 
the  smoking-room,  form  a  combin- 
ation of  delights  which  cannot  but 
please  even  the  most  difficult. 
But  it  is  the  early  part  of  the 
day  which  is  such  a  trial  at  many 
country  houses.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  depressing  than 
that  awful  meal  of  breakfast 
at  several  houses?  It  is  served 
punctually  at  half-past  nine,  and 
your  host  regards  it  as  a  shght 
upon  himself  if  you  do  not  put  in 
an  appearance.  You  have  sat  up 
late,  you  are  nervous,  you  are 
irritable,  you  have  no  appetite,  you 
want  to  have  your  cup  of  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  in  bed,  and  wait 
till  your  letters  arrive.  And  then 
you   are  bound  to  talk  and  be 


agreeable,  and  take  an  interest  ia 
the  children,  and  be  as  lively  as 
if  you  were  at  dinner.  There  is  no 
meet  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  day,  and  perhaps  the 
weather  does  not  tem  p t  you  to  go  out 
shooting.  People  have  been  invited 
without  any  regard  to  each  other's 
tastes  and  habits.  You  think  one 
man  looks  like  an  actor  and  that 
you  will  have  some  fun,  and  you 
find  he  is  a  missionary.  You  essay 
to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty 
girl,  and  she  will  have  none  of  it, 
but  bores  you  with  questions  upon 
scientific  subjects  of  which  you 
have  never  heard.  The  few  plea- 
sant people  in  the  house  are  always 
in  their  rooms  writing  letters. 
You  think  you  will  have  a  game 
of  billiards,  but  the  only  man  who 
can  play  got  up  at  seven  in  the 
morning  to  ride  twenty  miles  to 
cover.  You  wander  into  the  library, 
but  there  are  no  modern  novels, 
and  you  care  for  no  other  kind  of 
literature.  The  host  is  engaged 
his  own  way;  the  hostess  is 
engaged  hers ;  girls  you  would 
like  to  know  have  formed  them- 
selves into  little  groups,  and  you 
fear  to  intrude.  And  you  end  by 
mooning  down  to  the  stable  with 
one  or  two  friends  equally  bored 
with  yourself,  to  smoke. 

Some  pftople  think  when  once 
they  have  invited  you  to  stay  with 
them,  they  have  done  all  that  is  re- 
quired, and  you  must  amuse  your- 
self as  you  best  can.  To  make  coun- 
try-house life  agreeable  to  most 
men,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford 
either  excellent  sport,  when  a  man 
will  accommodate  himself  to  dull 
society  and  indifferent  cooking,  or 
if  the  sport  that  you  can  offer  be 
only  moderate,  your  house  should 
be  filled  with  pleasant  people,  and 
your  chef,  like  Csesar's  wife,  be- 
yond reproach.  At  Highthorpe 
Abbey  the  yisitor  has  little  cause 
to  grumble.  The  house  is  always 
full  during  the  winter  with  charm- 
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ing  married,  women,  pretty  girls, 
amnauig  men,  and  with  one  or 
two  celebrities  in  art  and  litera- 
ture to  give  a  tone  to  the  conver- 
sation at  dinner  and  to  as»i^it  the 
ladies  in  their  sketches.  If  you 
feel  lazy  after  the  severities  ot  the 
past  week,  you  tell  the  comely 
Hebewho  brings  you  yoarmorning 
cup  of  tea  that  you  are  not  going 


down  to  breakfast,  and  accordingly 
a  Ore  is  lit  in  your  room,  your  -Ip- 
jeuntr'is  served  up-atairs,  and,  be- 
ing in  the  bachelors'  wing,  you  can 
smoke,  write  your  letters,  or  read 
the  country  papers  without  intru- 
sion— you  are  left  to  yourself.  If 
you  have  given  no  orders  about 
your  horse,  or  do  not  make  one  of 
the  shooting  parly,  or  are  not  seen 


about  the  place,  it  is  wisely  con- 
cluded that  you  wish  to  be  alone. 
If  you  do  not  appear  at  luncheon 
it  ia  supposed  Uiat  you  are  poorly, 
and  then  kindly  inquiries  are 
made  after  you. 

A  strong  bond  of  union  exists 
between  the  host  and  his  visitors. 
Everybody  in  the  house  rides,  and 
is  devoted  to  hunting.  The  Squire 
bunts  hia  own  hounds  four  days  a 
week,  and  you  are  within  an  easy 


ride  to  cover  of  the  Brookby  Holt 
harriers  and  the  Revesby  and 
Hawthorne  fox-hounds.  If  the 
visitor  at  Highthorpo  bo  a  glutton, 
he  can  hunt  his  six  days  a  week, 
so  far  as  hounds  are  concerned. 
Everything  is  redolent  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  At  every 
turn  of  the  corridors  of  tJio  old 
house  yon  come  across  valets, 
either  taking  to,  or  bringing  from, 
their  masters  tops,  leathers,  and 
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piiikorblackcoat&  The  end  of  joui 
chambor's  bell- rope  is  omamented 
with  a  fox's  brush,  your  inkstand 
ia  a  fos's  head,  and  the  haadle 
of  youi  paper-cutter  a  fox's  pad. 
Overyourmantel-pieue.sidebjside 
vitb  the  cards  that  tell  you  of  the 
arrival  and  departare  of  the  Lon- 
don trains  and  tlie  hour  when  the 
poat  goes  out,  is  a  list  of  the  meeta 


of  the  Slottealoe  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring packs.  When  you  go 
down  to  breakfast  (no  formal  long 
table,  but  little  tables  scattered 
about  tbe  room,  at  which  you  can 
be  as  sulky  or  as  sociable  as  you 
plea°e).  you  soe  ladiea  in  their 
habits — the  tat  and  fit  plainly 
suggestive  of  hard  riding — and  the 
men  in  all  their  bravery  of  piuk,  oi 


in  Melton  coats  and  gorgeous 
waistcoats.  Talk  to  them  of  Fatti 
la  Dioa  or  of  Ihalberg  la  petite, 
yet  to  moat  of  them  there  is  no 
music  like  the  deep-throated  cho- 
rus of  the  pack,  or  even  of  the 
tramp  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
as  they  are  brought  round. 

Ye^  enthusiastic  as  all  the  in- 
mates of  Uighthorpe  are  about 
hunting— if  jou  do  not  hunt  you 
will  be  about  aa  cheerful  there  as  a 


salmon  on  a  gravel  walk — it  is 
the  rule  of  tbe  house  that  during 
dinnerallhunting  topics  are  to  be 
strictly  tabooed.  As  you  take  your 
tea  in  the  library  with  tbe  ladiea 
before  going  to  dress,  you  may  talk 
about  the  run  and  tbe  fences  you 
took  01  the  '  croppers'  you  came 
as  much  aa  you  please ;  you  may 
resume  the  subject  when  you  ad- 
journ to  the  smoking-room;  but 
during  dinner,  and  for  a  couple  of 
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houis  afterwaida,  you  are  not  to 
pose  as  the  one-idea'd  man,  whose 
powers  of  conversation  are  limited 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  fox- 
hunting. It  is  a  most  excellent 
role,  andy  when  one  remembers 
the  mendacity  and  monotony  that 
so  frequently  characterise  this 
kind  of  talk,  one  well  worthy 
of  adoption.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  man  is  fond 
of  hunting  he  is  necessarily  in- 
capable of  anything  better.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  on 
the  bench,  in  the  senate,  the  camp, 
the  studio,  in  literature  and  in 
science,  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  ranks  of  the  hard  riders  of 
Ecgland.  Nor,  on  the  other  baud, 
is  it  a  natural  consequence  that 
because  a  man  runs  down  hunting 
is  he  either  intellectual  or  humane. 
One  of  the  dullest  and  savagest  of 
critics  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
misfortnne  to  meet  is  as  senti- 
mental as  a  schoolgirl  over  *  the 
poor  fox ;'  but  give  him  a  book 
to  review  or  a  picture  to  criticise, 
and  where  is  his  charity,  his  ten- 
demesfi,  or  his  humanity  1  It  has 
been  expended  upon  the  sufferings 
of  hunted  vermin,  and  is  exhaust- 
ed when  he  has  to  deal  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  Ah,  my  bilious 
friend,  tike  a  few  lessons  in  riding 
— even  have  a  day  with  the  Old 
Surrey — and  your  invigorated  sys- 
tem will  soon  teach  you  that  all 
▼ho  differ  from  you  are  neither  so 
utterly  in  the  wrong  nor  so  hope- 
lesalv  idiotic  as  your  jaundiced 
imagination  conceives. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  High- 
thorpe,  one  of  the  first  duties  that 
the  visitor — if  he  belong  to  what 
is  ironically  called  the  sterner  sex 
— ^has  to  perform  is  to  inspect  the 
kennels  and  the  stables.  Skirting 
the  nobly  timbered  park,  over  the 
racecourse,  situated  in  the  hollow, 
where  the  Hunters'  Stakes  are 
run  for  in  due  season,  and  pausing 
occasionally  to  watch  the  red  and 


fallow  deer  feeding  beneath  the 
beech-trees,  clothed    in    all    the 
golden  glories  of  their  russet  garb, 
our  destination  is  soon  reached. 
The  kennels  and  stables  at  High- 
thorpe  are   a  splendid  range  of 
buildings,  erected  at  an  enormous 
cost  by  the    Squire,   and   freely 
supplied  with  water  pumped  up 
by  steam  to  an  elevation  which 
commands  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings.    The  huntsman's  house  is 
close  to  the  kennels ;  and  many  a 
vicar  is  worse  lodged.     After  a 
rigid  inspection  of  the  dog-pack 
and  the  '  ladies' — it  is  best  not  to 
hazard  a  criticism  if  you  are  a  duffer, 
for  there  are  few  better  judges  of 
the  points  of  a  hound  than  Ashby 
Folville  —  brought    out    on  the 
sward  for  your  express  benefit, 
and  having  had  the  young  hounds 
drafted  out  for  special  examination, 
you  are   nothing   loth — for  per- 
haps you  have  been  nervous  as  to 
the  calves  of   your   legs — to   be 
taken  over  the  stables.     The  sta- 
ble-yard consists  of  an  immense 
square.     On  one  side  is  a  covered 
riding-school;    on    the    opposite 
side  is   a    magnificent   range   of 
loose  boxes ;    on  the  third  side 
is  an  equally  magnificent  range  of 
stalls  ;  whilst  on  the  fourth  side 
are  the  boiling-houses,  meal-stores, 
and  feeding  chambers.     Men  are 
never  shy  when  invited  to  High- 
thorpe  about  asking  leave  to  bring 
down  their  horses,  for  room  can 
always   be    obtained    for    them; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
who  have  no  horses  can  easily  be 
accommodated  with  nags ;  for  the 
Squire's  stud  is  an  extensive  one. 
'  If  you  can  ride  I  can  mount  you,' 
says  Folville  to  the  young  men 
who  come  down  from  the  Univer- 
sity to  spend  their  Christmastide 
with  him.  However,  he  would  not 
give  his  dearest  friend  leave  to 
lay  his  logs  over  certain  valuable 
animals  at  the  north  end  of  the 
stable,     which     constitute    the 
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Squire's  own  lot.  When  a  man 
pays  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
dred guineas  for  his  hunters  he  is 
justified  in  being  selfish. 

When  a  frost  sets  in,  or  during 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  season 
(chiefly  spent  at  Lord's),  the 
Squire  turns  up  frequently  at  the 
Caravanserai,  preferring  the  gaiety 
of  that  establishment  to  the  sedate- 
ness  of  Boodle's.  He  knows  every- 
body worth  knowing  in  the  club  ; 
and  we  to  whom  he  has  been  civil 
in  the  country  do  our  best  to  re- 
turn his  hospitality.  When  Mrs. 
Eolville  gives  a  dance,  and  though 
she  is  not  a  fashionable  dame  as 
the  London  world  counts  fashion, 
we  of  the  club  take  cai'e  to  send 
her  a  strong  contmgency  from  our 
best  waltzing  division,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  lack   of  good 


partners.  Her  little  people  are 
always  being  taken  to  the  play ; 
indeed  the  governess  has  remon- 
strated more  than  once,  as  these 
attentions,  she  says,  interfere  with 
the  studies  of  her  charges.  When 
her  boys  get  an  exeaty  and  none 
of  the  family  are  in  town,  there 
are  always  plenty  of  us  glad  to 
receive  the  lads,  and  to  send 
them  on  their  way  rejoicing  with 
a  good  tip.  As  for  me — my  age 
justifies  such  conduct  —  I  am 
always  charmed  if  I  can  act  as 
Mrs.  Folville's  escort,  or  in  any 
way  show  my  appreciation  of  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune,  winter  after 
winter,  to  receive  at  that  pleasant- 
est  of  country  houses — Highthorpe 
Abbey. 


WOMEN'S  TOYS. 


When  a  chord  in  the  harp  is  broken, 
Though  the  others  their  music  retain, 

It  hangs  unstrung,  and  shall  ne*er  respond 
To  the  player's  touch  again. 

Long  since,  in  my  early  manhood. 
Full  of  promise,  of  hope  and  joy, 

My  heart's  best  string  was  broken, 
When  a  woman  crushed  her  toy. 

My  life  yet  runs  as  calmly, 

But  that  one  chord  is  dumb ; 

And  however  rudely  they  strike  it, 
1^0  answering  echoes  come. 

c.  T.  c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THB  BANKS  OF  THE  MOBA. 

THEBsis  abroad  ri^er  in  the  West, 
which  from  its  sonice  among  the 
moors  flows  down  between  banks 
of  dark  granite  rock  and  chestnut 
wood,  with  a  wide  curving  bend 
now  and  then,  where  a  rushy 
meadow  comes  down  and  pushes 
itself  out  into  the  stream,  but  keep- 
ing throughout  its  steady  stately 
course  to  the  sea.  Other  rivers 
flow  into  it,  and  at  the  salmon 
weir,  where  the  rocks  draw  near 
and  hang  over  it,  and  the  water 
above  the  weir  lies  in  dark  still 
shadowy  pools^  that  below  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide,  so  far  in- 
land does  the  strong  salt-water 
make  its  way.  But  still  for  miles 
the  river  flows  down  between 
varied  banks  of  meadow  and  rock 
and  wood,  with  low  gray  cottages 
peeping  out  among  the  green,  and 
here  and  there  a  great  house  high 
up  above,  its  long  lawns  and  flights 
of  steps  stretching  to  the  river- 
aide.  Then  the  banks  draw  back, 
and  the  river  spreads  out  broad 
and  strong,  with  a  ripple  of  smaU 
waves  on  its  surface,  even  in  the 
summer  weather,  fit  to  carry  great 
ships ;  a  home  for  the  fishing-boats 
that  He  and  rock  on  its  bosom, 
and  for  the  light  little  pleasure 
steamers  that  pass  up  and  down 
day  after  day  through  more  than 
half  the  year. 

And  now  the  river  takes  the 
coloms  of  the  sea ;  it  is  blue  and 
green  and  gray  as  the  clouds  pass 
over  it,  and  has  left  all  its  brown 
behind ;  it  goes  on,  itself  part  of 
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the  sea,  with  currents  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  ironclads  round 
as  they  lie  there  in  harbour.  One 
more  river  joins  it,  almost  as  broad 
and  beautiful,  and  together  they 
flow  down  past  more  woods,  past 
houses  large  and  small,  past  dock- 
yards and  a  town,  past  a  crowd  of 
ships  and  boats,  under  black  bat- 
teries that  seem  strangely  out  of 
place  in  the  beautiful  mouth  of 
the  river ;  and  so  on,  full  of  glory 
and  usefulness,  to  their  home  in 
the  great  fresh  blue  bay. 

lliere  are  many  rivers  in  Eng- 
land better  known,  but  none  better 
worth  knowing,  than  the  Mora 
and  her  sister  the  Fenyr;  true 
rivers  of  the  West,  in  their  gran- 
deur, solemnity,  and  cheeifulness. 
They  are  valued  highly  enough  at 
Morebay,  where  they  flow  together 
into  the  sea ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
know  and  love  them  well,  St.  Deny  s 
is  the  place  to  learn  that  lesson. 

It  is  a  little  stony  town,  on^ 
the  opposite  bank  to  Morebay,  and 
three  miles  inland,  standing  not 
far  above  the  rocky  point  where 
the  Fenyr  flows  into  the  Mora. 
From  the  quays  on  the  river-bank, 
always  alive  with  fishermen  and 
women  and  children,  who  are 
perhaps  more  at  home  on  the  wa- 
ter than  on  land,  a  labyrinth  of 
narrow  stone  streets  or  lanes,  some 
of  them  literally  as  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  go  climbing  up 
the  side  of  the  hill.  They  look 
as  if  a  push  given  to  one  of  the 
topmost  houses  would  send  them 
all  tumbling  and  crumbling  to- 
other down  into  the  water.  They 
are  idl  gray,  with  here  and  these 
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a  red-tiled  roof;  but,  of  course,  in 
that  country,  a  hundred  dashes  of 
hright  colour  are  ready  to  delight 
one's  eyes  and  make  one  quite 
sure  that  gray  is  the  best  of  back- 
grounds. Walls  and  roofs  are  gay 
with  red  and  yellow  stonecrop ; 
any  bit  of  wayside  bank  is  draped 
with  delicate  fern ;  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  most  tumbledown 
house  a  garland  of  flowers  is 
hanging  out,  drooping  and  trailing 
over  the  rugged  wall.  Fore-street 
is  itself  as  steep  as  any  street  of 
them  all,  and  has  not  much  more 
regularity  in  its  shops  and  houses. 
Some  of  the  upper  ones  are  mo- 
dernised, and  made  as  much  as 
possible  like  those  at  Morebay  or 
anywhere  else;  but  others  have 
long  low  dim  windows  and  stone- 
arched  doors,  and  it  needs  a  little 
resolution  to  dive  into  their  dark 
interiors.  The  long  wagon-roofed 
church,  with  its  square  tower, 
stands  off  Fore- street,  in  a  square 
of  its  own,  with  trees  and  grass. 
Up  above  this  part  of  the  town 
there  are  one  or  two  new-looking 
roads,  with  houses  standing  in 
their  own  gardens,  all  perched 
crookedly  about  —  for  there  is 
scarcely,  perhaps,  a  square  yard 
of  level  ground  in  St.  Denys.  But 
here,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
the  views  are  most  beautiful,  and 
Miss  ^orthcote  could  never  leave 
her  own  door,  imless  it  was  pour- 
ing with  rain,  without  stopping 
to  look  round  and  be  thankful 
Yet  she  had  lived  at  St.  Denys  all 
her  life.  But  with  some  people 
— and  I  think  one  likes  them  best 
— ^familiarity  breeds  anything  but 
contempt. 

That  June  evening  the  Mora 
was  gleaming  blue,  and  the  distant 
houses  were  pink  and  gold,  and 
the  soft  deep  green  of  woods  and 
Helds  seemed  to  make  the  picture 
quite  perfect.  A  little  puff  of 
steam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  between  her  and  the  soft 


hazy  distance  of  the  hills,  told 
Miss  Northcote  thatHhe  train  was 
coming,  and  that  she  must  set 
off  at  once  to  the  station.  For 
there  was  a  railway  at  St.  Denys, 
winding  into  it  from  Morebay, 
crossing  the  great  iron  bridge  and 
coming  at  once  into  the  litUe  sta- 
tion, passing  above  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  a  great  many  of  the 
houses,  so  much  older  than  itself. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  only  way  of 
crossing  the  river  had  been  by 
boats,  and  the  old  inhabitants 
were  quite  satisfied.  Now  they 
had  a  railway  and  a  chain-ferry, 
and  they  found  themselves  none 
the  better  for  it. 

Miss  Korthcote  walked  along 
her  own  stony  lane,  and  turned 
into  the  nearest  road  leading  down 
to  the  station.  Old  General 
Hawke,  of  Pensand  Castle,  drove 
past  in  his  brougham,  and  recog- 
nising her  graceful  walk  before  he 
overtook  her,  bent  forward  and 
bowed  to  her  politely.  He  had  a 
high  opinion  of  her,  and  often 
pointed  her  out  as  a  specimen  of 
the  best  and  oldest  type  of  west- 
country  lady.  And  certainly  the 
General  was  not  wrong  in  that. 
Miss  Northcote  may  have  been 
five-and-forty,  but  her  figure  had 
lost  none  of  the  lithe  upright  grace 
of  youth;  she  had  the  handsome 
delicate  profile,  clear  skin,  good 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  jet  black  hair 
of  the  best-looking  of  her  country- 
women. 

The  General,  having  got  out  of 
his  carriage  at  the  station  gate, 
walked  a  few  steps  to  meet  her, 
and  turned  back  with  her  to  the 
platform.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  still,  though  near  eighty, 
with  a  long  nose  and  a  long 
white  moustache. 

'  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,' 
said  he.  '  I  ought  to  have  called, 
but  you  must  forgive  me.  I 
seldom  go  out.  I  am  a  prisoner 
in  my  house  and  garden.     At  my 
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age  one  is  odious  to  one's  self  and 
everybody  eMb.  Don't  you  think 
sof 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Miss  North- 
cote,  laughing.  '  I  quite  disagree 
with  you.' 

'Thank  you:  you  are  very 
kind,  but  I  feel — ah  !  I  won't 
talk  about  my  feelings.  A  more 
agreeable  subject — I  am  delighted 
to  see  you  looking  so  well.  I 
declare  you  are  younger  every 
year.  I  can't  believe  in  time, 
when  I  look  at  you.  Now  the 
girls  of  the  present  day — ^but  I 
am  boring  you.' 

*  O,  no,  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you,'  said  Miss  Northcote,  who 
had  looked  away  for  a  moment 
from  her  admirer.  'We  lose  a 
great  many  pretty  things,  General 
Hawke,  when  you  shut  yourself 
up  at  Fensand.  I  thought  the 
train  was  coming.' 

*  Not  yet,  is  it  1  But  I'm  get- 
ting  terribly  deaf,  so  Eandal  tells 
me.  I  am  very  nervous,  too— 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  am  glad  I  met 
yoiL  You  and  I  are  old  friends, 
are  we  noti  And  you  will  show 
a  little  kindness  to  a  young  lady 
I  expect  by  this  train.  Quite  a 
stranger  to  you.  She  was  left  in 
my  charge  by  her  father,  and  has 
been  at  a  school  in  London ;  but 
now  it  seems  that  her  education 
is  finished,  and  Kandal  repre- 
sented to  me  that  I  ought  to  bive 
her  down  here.  They  say  her 
health  is  not  very  good;  she  is 
lame,  poor  girl.  Something  rather 
odd  about  her,  I  think,  though 
not  unprepossessing.  I  hope  you 
will  come  up  to  &e  Castle  and 
see  her.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,' 
said  Miss  Northcote,  with  the 
slightest  shade  of  hesitation.  '  I 
am  expecting  somebody,  too,  by 
this  train.  My  nephew  Dick, 
from  New  Zealand.' 

'Dick!  HangthefeUowI  Back 
abeady.  That's  rather  a  bad  sign. 


Why,  he  only  went  out  the  other 
day.  It  is  the  way  with  all  these 
young  fellows;  they. won't  stick 
to  anything.' 

'Why,  he  has  been  gone  ten 
years.  Don't  you  ihink  he  has 
earned  a  holiday  Y 

'  Ten  years  !  is  it  possible  1 
But  what's  that?  I  was  forty 
years  in  India,  and  never  dreamed 
of  coming  home.  Dick  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself.' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Miss 
Northcote.  '  I  am  afraid  he  will 
go  back  again ;  but  he  is  coming 
home  to  see  me.  It  is  my  wish, 
as  much  as  his.  I  can  teU  you 
he  will  be  very  welcome.' 

'No  doubt  of  it,'  said  the 
General,  shrugg^g  his  shoulders. 
'  You  will  do  your  best  to  spoU 
him ;  you  always  did.  But  here 
they  are.' 

The  train  glided  slowly  across 
the  last  piers  of  the  bridge,  and 
round  the  curve  into  the  station. 
Miss  Northcote  moved  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  General,  and  stood 
looking  at  it  as  it  stopped,  and 
the  doors  began  to  open.  Her 
mouth  and  eyes  were  smiling,  but 
there  was  a  little  doubt  in  her 
manner,  and  she  did  not  hurry 
forward  to  meet  any  one.  She  was 
not  quite  sure  about  a  tall  strong 
young  man,  with  a  sunbtimt  face 
and  a  brown  beard.  Could  that 
be  the  palQ,  lanky,  delicate  Dick, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  so 
much  anxiety  by  his  grand- 
parents ?  He  did  not  look  at  her,, 
but  was  quite  occupied  in  helping 
a  fellow-passenger  out  of  the 
carriage ;  a  girl,  who  seemed . 
more  helpless  than  the  usual  run 
of  girls,  and  had  to  be  almost 
lifted  down  £rom  the  high  step. 
She  was  followed  by  a  cross-look- 
ing middle-aged  woman,  flushed 
and  tired  from  her  journey ;  then 
a  maid  approached  from  another 
part  of  the  train;  then  General 
Hawke  moved  forward  and  took 
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the  lehole  party  into  bis  possea- 
aion. 

The  young  lady  stood  in  the 
centie  of  the  group,  looking  very 
pale  and  grave.  She  was  a  mere 
slip  of  a  girl,  with  a  small  thin 
brown  face,  and  features  too  thin 
and  pinched  to  be  pretty.  She 
seemed  to  have  fine  dark  eyes, 
but  the  large  eyelids  and  long 
black  lashes  drooped  over  them 
only  added  a  little  melancholy  to 
her  whole  appearance. 

The  young  man  had  not  quite 
done  with  his  fellow-travellers. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  looking  at 
General  Hawke,  who  had  al- 
ready given  him  a  curious  glance 
or  two. 

'  Do  you  remember  me,  sir  9*  he 
said  to  the  old  man. 

'Are  you  Dick  Northcotef 
Mind  your  own  affairs,  sir.  Don't 
you  see  your  iiunt  f 

He  turned  away,  and  the  next 
moment  was  grasping  his  aunt's 
hand.  She  could  haidly  feel  sure 
about  him  yet ;  it  was  a  pleasant 
puzzle  to  find  out  the  old  Dick 
in  this  completely  changed  face. 
The  bright  dark-blue  eyes  which 
smiled  at  her  were  the  same,  how- 
ever, and  after  the  first  minute 
she  felt  quite  at  home. 

General  Hawke  hurried  his 
ward  and  her  belongings  away  to 
the  carriage,  without  stopping  to 
introduce  her  to  Miss  Northcote, 
and  very  soon  she  and  her  nephew 
were  walking  away  up  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DICK. 

'  I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  have  such 
4t  temper  as  General  Hawke's,' 
said  Dick,  looking  contentedly 
round  at  his  aunt,  who  had  estab- 
lished' her  spoilt  boy  in  the  plea* 
santest  place  by  the  prettiest  win. 
<low  in  her  drawing-room.    Fiom 


his  low  chair  there  Dick  could 
look  over  the  green  slopes  and 
trees  which  made  the  upper  sides 
of  the  Combe.  The  Penyr  was 
shut  out  of  sight  by  a  rocky  bank 
opposite,  running  parallel  with 
that  on  which  the  houses  were 
built;  but  there  was  a  long  ex- 
panse of  the  Mora  to  be  seen, 
glowing  with  deeper  and  more 
brilliant  colours  as  the  sunset 
approached.  All  the  water  was 
alive  with  ships  and  boats;  old 
men-of-war  laid  up,  steamers  glid- 
ing swiftly  by:  the  houses  and 
spires  of  Morebay  on  the  distant 
shore  shone  like  gold,  and  the 
hills  beyond  stood  out  faint  and 
clear  against  the  south-east  ho- 
rizon. 

Miss  Northcote's  long  old-fash- 
ioned room,  with  its  two  south 
windows,  was  in  shadow.  She 
herself  sat  away  from  the  window, 
for  she  cared  more  to  look  at  Dick 
just  now  than  at  the  view,  and  he 
was  in  the  fullest  light  as  he  sat 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and 
his  arm  on  the  sill,  quite  in  his 
right  place  and  quite  happy.  She 
supposed  he  was  not  handsome ; 
he  never  had  been  that ;  his  face 
was  too  square,  his  nose  was  far 
from  being  classical.  But  nobody 
could  help  liking  the  thick  brown 
wavy  hair  that  clustered  over  his 
low  broad  forehead,  or  those  good 
pleasant  eyes  of  his,  or  could  deny 
that  the  beard  and  the  sunbrown 
and  the  general  manliness  of  his 
looks  made  up  for  the  disappoint- 
ment that  his  nose  and  mouth 
had  formerly  been  to  his  friends. 
Miss  Northcote  belonged  to  a 
handsome  family,  who  therefore 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  be 
critical,  and  she  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  be  able  to  approve  of 
Dick's  appearance,  now  that  he 
was  come  bacl^  to  her.  On  the 
whole  he  was  very  much  altered 
for  the  better;  his  slow  heavy 
manner  was  partly  gone,  and  he 
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had  been  talking  in  the  nicest 
way  about  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  who  had  died  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  not 
long  after  he  went  out  There 
was  a  panse,  and  then  Dick  began 
aboat  General  Hawke's  temper. 

'  Is  it  so  bad  V  said  Miss  North- 
cote. 

•Horrid,  I'm  sure.  A  regular 
old  Turk.  Never  mind:  you 
shall  go  and  call  there  with  me, 
for  that  poor  girl's  sake.  I  pro- 
mised her  that  you  would.  He 
might  have  behaved  rather  dif- 
ferently, after  ten  years.  How- 
ever, I  forgive  him.' 

'  Explain  to  me  about  the  girl,' 
said  Miss  Northcote.  'Did  you 
make  friends  wi^  her  in  the 
train  ?  She  looked  wretched,  poor 
thing.  Who  was  that  formidable 
person  with  her  f 

'  A  governess  from  the  school. 
She  is  going  back  almost  directly 
— ^a  good  riddance.  Well,  we  all 
got  in  at  Faddington.  I  jumped 
in  at  the  last  moment,  and  she 
looked  daggers  at  me ;  she  thought 
they  were  going  to  have  the  car- 
riage to  themselves.  I  thought 
the  girl  seemed  very  unhappy,  so 
of  course  I  did  what  civil  things 
I  could,  without  pushing.  The 
governess  kept  awake  as  long  as 
she  could;  but  it  was  very  hot, 
and  at  last  she  dropped  off,  and 
after  we  left  Bristol  the  girl  and 
I  talked  a  great  deal,  at  intervals. 
We  found  out  that  we  were  going 
to  the  same  place,  and  she  was 
charmed  to  find  how  well  I  knew 
Pensand  Castle,  and  all  the  places 
and  people  about  here.  She  has 
been  at  school  all  this  time — ^hor- 
ribly strict — and  she  thinks  being 
at  General  Hawke*8  may  be  better 
than  that,  though  she  does  not  like 
him  at  all.  I  am  so  sorry  for  her,' 
said  Dick,  in  the  heartiest  man- 
ner. *  She  18  a  little  lame — per- 
haps you  noticed  it — and  her 
lu^ds  have  no  flesh  on  them  at 


all,  and  you  saw  how  pale  and 
sallow  and  skinny  her  face  was, 
with  those  big  speaking  eyes  that 
somehow  make  one's  heart  ache 
with  their  sadness.' 

Miss  Northcote  felt  as  if  she 
hardly  knew  her  nephew  well 
enough  to  laugh  at  him,  so  she 
controlled  her  amusement,  and 
said  sympathisingly, 

*  Poor  thing !  how  very  sad  ? 

*  So  I  thought,'  said  Dick.  « I 
tried  to  comfort  her,  you  know.  I 
told  her  the  General  was  sure  to 
be  good  to  her,  and  I  talked  to 
her  about  you.  I  told  her  you 
were  an  angel,  aunt  Kate,  so  you 
must  keep  up  the  character.  You'll 
go  and  see  her,  won't  you  1  Never 
mind  the  General.' 

*  But  the  General  himself  in- 
vited me,'  said  Miss  Northcote, 
smiling.  'So  I  think  I  should 
have  gone,  even  if  you  had  not 
been  in  the  question  at  all.' 

*  0,  very  well,  that's  all  right. 
If  you  take  her  in  hand,  I  shall 
not  mind  so  much.'  Poor  little 
thing!'  said  Dick  thoughtfully. 
'  She  is  so  young,  and  so  weak, 
one  can't  help  pitying  her.' 

*  How  old  is  she  ?  Did  she  tell 
you  I* 

*  No.  Fifteen  or  sixteen,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

'Nineteen  at  least,  I  should 
say.' 

*You  don't  mean  it!  Why, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  my  partner's  wife, 
is  only  one-and-twenty,  and  she 
certainly  looks  ten  years  older 
than  Miss  Ashley.  Nineteen !  Is 
it  possible  1' 

*  Of  course  I  have  no  more  means 
of  knowing  than  you  have.  You 
found  out  her  name,  it  seems.' 

*  I  heard  it,'  said  Dick. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which 

he  stared  out  of  the  window,  and 
MIbs  Northcote  watched  him  as 
she  sat  with  some  work  in  her 
hands.  If  she  had  been  fond  of 
moralising,  she  would  have  said 
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that  this  relationship  of  aunt  and 
nephew  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
She   and  Dick  had  always  heen 
friends,  always  heen  quite  at  home 
together  :  she  had  helped  him  out 
of  his   scrapes, .  entered  into  his 
pleasures,  laughed  him  out  of  any 
nonsense  that  came  into  his  young 
head,  and  tried  conscientiously  to 
direct  his  tastes.     But  Dick  had 
not  heen  quite  satisfactory.     He 
was  a  charming  hoy  at  home,  hut 
a  terrible  one  at  school — idle,  lazy, 
and  mischievous  to  a  degree.     He 
had  left  school  at  eighteen,  with- 
out a  good  word  from  his  master, 
and  had  spent  a  year  at  home  at 
St.  Denys.    There  he  made  several 
undesirable  acquaintances,  parti- 
cularly one  family  with  a  young 
lady  in  it,  who  caused  so  much 
anxiety  to  his  relations  that  they 
decided  on  sending  him  out  to  an 
old  friend  who  had  a  farm  in  New 
Zealand.    There  Dick  had  quite 
retrieved  his  character ;  the  life 
suited  him,  and  the  accounts  of  him 
that  reached  home  were  better  and 
better  each  year.     The  obnoxious 
girl  had  long  since  married ;  and 
though  her  husband  was  dead,  and 
she  was  living   again  with  her 
father  j|t  St.  Denys,  Dick's  aunt 
did  not  feel  much  anxiety;  she 
thought  he  had  quite  forgotten 
her.      At    any  rate,   no    second 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  troubling 
Dick's  brain  that  evening,  as  he 
sat  and  looked  out  over  the  calm 
blue  waters  of  the  Mora. 

'  I  call  this  peace,'  he  said  pre- 
sently. *  Here,  you  know,  one  could 
read  poetry.  I  used  to  read  lots 
when  I  was  at  home  that  year — do 
you  remember  ?  Tennyson  —  I 
thought  there  was  nobody  like 
him.  Afterwards,  at  Auckland,  I 
thought  he  was  all  stuff — but 
since  I  have  been  with  the  Her- 
berts I  begin  to  understand  him. 
Herbert  says  it  is  just  his  perfec- 
tion that  makes  it  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate him.     Do  you  see  ]    One 


takes  more  fancy  to  things  that 
are  rugged,  and  have  ups  and 
downs  and  faults  in  them :  but  his 
things  are  splendidly  cut  like  a 
gem,  every  word  in  its  right  place, 
the  thoughts  and  the  words  just 
belonging  to  each  other,  and  not 
too  much  of  either.  0,  he's  mag- 
nificent. I  used  to  read  him  down 
in  the  Combe,  and  now  I  mean  to 
do  it  again.' 

*But  not  to  meet  Flora  Lan- 
caster there,  I  trust,'  thought  Miss 
Northcote,  remembering  those  twi- 
light appointments  with  a  pang, 
as  if  they  were  yesterday,  and  the 
late  half-hours  she  used  to  spend 
at  that  very  window,  listening  for 
his  slow  reluctant  steps  coming  up 
over  the  stones. 

'  There  are  plenty  of  old  friends 
hoping  to  see  you,'  she  said. 
*  You  must  go  over  to  Carweston 
one  of  these  days.  Mrs.  Strange 
was  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  were 
coming.' 

'  To  be  sure.  Very  good  of  her. 
Is  Anthony  Strange  as  mad  as 
ever  V 

'  Yes,  and  as  nice  as  ever.' 
^  Ah,  aunt  Kate,  he  was  always 
a  flame  of  yours.    What  a  fool  he 
has  been !'  said  Dick,  smiling. 

Here  their  talk  was  interrupted 
by  a  message  from  an  old  sick  man 
in  the  village :  he  was  taken  worse, 
and  would  Miss  Northcote  come 
down  and  see  him  ?  The  sun  had 
set,  and  the  soft  lovely  twilight 
was  stealing  over  everything, 
when  she  and  Dick  left  the  house 
together. 

*  You  don't  often  walk  about  by 
yourself  after  sunset,  I  suppose  V 
said  Dick. 

*  Now  and  then.  Are  you  come 
home  to  keep  me  in  order?  You 
will  find  it  a  hard  task,  Dick.  I 
am  so  used  to  liberty  now ;  and 
you  must  remember  that  every 
creature  in  the  place  knows  me.' 

*  But  when  I  was  young,'  said 
Dick,  *  there  were  often  ragamuf- 
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fins  from  Morebaj  hanging  about 
here.  And  I  remember  that  you 
used  to  object  very  much  to  my 
being  out  after  dark.' 

'I^t  was  quite  a  different 
thing.  Tou  were  sixteen,  and 
I'm  sixty.* 

*  A  veiy  well-preserved  old  wo- 
man,' said  Dick,  laughing.  *  Take 
my  arm,  ma'am.  You  will  cer- 
tunly  trip  on  these  stones.' 

Old  Fenner  lived  half-way  down 
one  of  the  lanes,  a  steep  winding 
one,  partly  overarched  by  trees. 
He  and  his  granddaughter  in- 
habited two  small  low  rooms  at 
the  top  of  an  old  house  that  was 
let  in  flats. 

Miss  Korthcote  turned  in  at 
the  open  door,  and  mounted  the 
broad,  clean,  uneven  stairs,  leaving 
her  nephew  outside.  He  lighted 
a  cigar  and  walked  up  and  down« 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  breathe  na- 
tive air  again,  to  see  the  purple 
shadows  advancing  and  the  lights 
beginning  to  flash  out  on  the  old 
river,  to  hear  the  familiar  ac- 
cent of  the  people  as  they  talked 
in  the  streets  down  below,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  be  bored 
by  his  aunt's  charitable  doings. 
Aunt  Kate  was  always  running 
after  the  poor  people.  She  spoilt 
them,  of  course,  but  that  had  never 
mattered  to  Dick,  as  long  as  she 
continued  to  spoil  him.  Ajid  now, 
with  his  older  ideas,  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  was  quite 
right.  They  were  very  much  to 
be  pitied,  though  certainly  not  for 
living  in  St.  Denys,  which  to  him 
was  still  the  prettiest  and  most 
homelike  place  in  the  world. 
How  jolly  it  used  to  be  in  those 
old  times,  when  all  the  boatmen 
were  his  friends,  and  he  knew  the 
rivers  as  well  as  any  of  them  ! 

*ril  pull  aunt  Kate  round  to 
Pensand  to-morrow,'  Dick  decided. 
'The  tide  will  be  right  in  the 
afternoon. 

He  had  strolled  some  yards  up 


the  lane,  as  far  as  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  As  he  turned  to  come 
back,  advancing  slowly  into  the 
clearer  light,  a  lady,  who  was 
climbing  the  hill  with  some  fa- 
tigue and  trouble,  stopped  short 
as  she  passed  him. 

'  Dick  !  Mr.  Northcote— I  don't 
think  I  am  mistaken.' 

'  O,  Miss  Cardew !'  said  Dick, 
quite  taken  by  surprise,  and  be- 
ginning to  blush,  hardened  old 
traveller  as  he  was. 

'Mrs.  Lancaster,  please/  she 
said  gently. 

*  Yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
heard,  of  course,  but  I  forgot  for 
the  moment,'  said  Dick,  taking 
her  hand,  and  squeezing  it  with 
quite  suflicient  emphasis. 

It  was  avery  pretty  fSace  that  was 
looking  up  at  him  in  the  twiUght, 
fair,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and  the 
red-gold  hair  that  the  old  painters 
loved — the  face  of  Dick's  flrst 
love,  for  whom  he  had  dared  his 
grandfather's  anger  and  his  aunt's 
alternate  laughing  and  remon- 
strance. She  had  been  everything 
to  him  for  a  few  months  then — 
all  the  heroines  of  romance  rolled 
into  one;  and  she,  a  clever  am- 
bitious girl,  four  or  flve  years 
older  than  himself,  whose  relations 
were  nobodies,  had  seriously 
thought  of  marrying  him,  simply 
because  he  was  a  gentleman.  Aunt 
Kate,  by  some  wise  strategy  of 
hei^,  had  prevented  any  senti- 
mental parting,  at  which  Dick 
might  have  sworn  eternal  con- 
stancy; and  Flora  Cardew  had 
soon  after  consoled  herself  with 
one  of  the  curates.  They  went 
away  at  once  from  St.  Denys,  and 
report  said  it  was  not  a  happy 
marriage.  Anyhow,  the  curate 
died  within  a  few  years,  and  Flora, 
having  quarrelled  with  his  rela- 
tions, came  back  to  her  own.  She 
now  lived  quietly  at  home,  and 
was  kind  to  her  old  father  and 
mother.     No  one  in  St.  Denys 
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liked  her,  and  yet  no  one  had 
much  to  say  againat  her ;  perhaps, 
as  she  herself  calmly  remarked,  it 
was  jealousy.  One  attraction  in 
Flora  was,  however,  that  she  never 
seemed  conscious  of  her  own 
beauty.  Her  eyes,  as  they  looked 
up  curiously,  gently,  almost  ten- 
derly into  Dick's  &ce,  were  not 
asking  for  any  admiration.  They 
only  said,  '  How  we  are  both 
changed !  but  you,  my  old  friend, 
are  very  much  improved,  and  I 
should  hardly  have  known  you.* 

All  the  confusion  was  on  Dick's 
side.  In  the  moment  of  dead 
silence,  as  they  stood  there  looking 
at  each  other,  he  caught  himself 
wishing  several  bad  things  about 
Mrs.  Lancaster.  Did  she  suppose 
he  was  the  same  fool  that  went 
away  ten  years  ago?  Then  he 
repented  a  little,  collected  him- 
self, and  hoped  she  was  quite 
well.    Mrs.  Lancaster  sighed. 

'  Not  very  well,  thanks.  I  see 
you  think  I  am  sadly  altered.  We 
can't  be  young  for  ever.  I  dare- 
say I  look  like  a  ghost  to-night ; 
but  I  have  been  shopping  at  More- 
bay  all  day  long,  and  this  hill  is 
such  a  drag  when  one  comes  home 
tired.' 

A  great  pity  for  weak  things 
was  one  of  the  strong  points  in 
Dick's  imperfect  character.  He 
looked  down,  saw  that  she  was 
carrying  a  basket  and  a  large  par- 
cel, and  took  them  out  of  her 
hands  at  once,  quite  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  old  friend. 

'0,  never  mind — thank  you,' 
said  Mrs.  Lancaster  faintly. 

'  How  can  you  attempt  to  carry 
such  a  load  up  this  hill?*  said  Dick. 

*  There  was  nobody  else.  Our 
little  maid  was  too  busy  to  come 
down  (Old  meet  me.  But  I  can't 
let  you  do  it.  Tou  are  waiting 
for  your  aunt ;  and  you  only  came 
to-day.' 

'My  aunt  is  safe  for  ten  mi- 
nutes at  least.    Yes,  I  got  here 


this  evening.    Did  you  come  up 
bytheboatr 

'  I  did.  It  was  so  lovely  on  the 
water.  I  was  thinking  of  you  as 
I  came  up,  because  I  had  heard 
you  were  expected.  Do  you  re- 
member frightening  me  so  terribly 
one  night  1' 

'What,  by  dropping  into  the 
water  down  atMorebay — awkward 
ass !'  said  Dick,  with  a  slight  laugh. 
'But  you  yrete  not  frightened; 
you  laughed  at  me.' 

'  0,  but  indeed  I  was.  I  won- 
der now  you  were  not  drowned, 
or  did  not  strike  your  head  against 
something.  I  have  been  nervous 
at  stepping  on  board  ever  since. 
Frightened !  how  little  you  knew !' 

'Well,  it  might  have  been  a 
bad  affair,  as  I  was  out  without 
leave.  However,  as  no  harm  came 
of  it,  suppose  we  forget  it.  Ex- 
cept Mrs.  Cardew's  kindness  in 
drying  me  so  thoroughly  before 
she  sent  me  home.  What  a  plague 
I  must  have  been  !  How  are  Gap- 
tain  and  Mrs.  Cardew  V 

'  They  are  very  well.  They  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  them.' 

'  One  does  not  forget  old  friends 
so  easily.' 

'  Don't  you  think  so  1  Then  I 
hope  you  will  prove  it  by  coming 
to  see  us.' 

'I  shall  be  most  happy,'  said 
Dick,  now  quite  secure  of  having 
conquered  himself,  and  placed  his 
old  acquaintance  on  a  thoroughly 
imsentimental  footing. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  behaviour  was 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  bom  flirt,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Dick's  security  was  based  on  being 
pretty  well  able  to  meet  her  on 
her  own  ground  He  had  it  in 
him  to  become  one  of  those  idle 
wasters  of  the  best  thing  in  this 
world,  and  probably  might  have 
done  so  had  he  stayed  in  England ; 
but  the  truth  and  freedom  of  his 
colonial  life  had  both  hardened 
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and  softened  bis  heart  in  the  right 
mj;  and  I  think  one  may  say 
&r  [Dick,  at  this  time,  that  he 
only  flirted  with  flirts. 

When  she  had  got  the  promise 
of  a  visit,  Flora  became  much 
more  cheerful,  and  discreetly 
avoiding  old  times,  asked  many 
intelligent  questions  about  New 
Zealand  and  his  doings  there. 

They  turned  to  the  right,  still 
rtiolling  slowly  up  the  hill,  and 
stopped  at  the  iron  gate  of  a  little 
square  garden.  Here  Dick  gave 
up  the  parcels ;  but  after  he  had 
opened  the  gate  and  shut  it  again 
with  the  old  familiar  catch,  there 
"were  still  a  few  last  words  to  be 
said,  and  he  stood  leaning  with 
bis  elbows  on  the  top  bsj",  the 
stars  coming  out  over  his  head, 
^e  air  full  of  roses  and  jessa- 
mine, till  one  would  certainly 
have  £Euicied  that  those  ten  years 
bad  vanished  like  a  dream.  At 
last  came  the  final  good-night, 
with  a  very  cordial  shake  of 
the  band;  and  Dick,  remembering 
bis  aunt,  walked  off  in  a  great 
bnrry. 

'  As  silly  as  ever,  but  very  nice,' 
was  Mrs.  Lancaster's  verdict,  as 
she  went  into  the  house. 

Miss  Nortbcote  had  come  down- 
stairs, and  was  standing  on  the 
doorstep  with  Polly  Fenner,  the 
old  man's  granddaughter,  looking 
up  and  down  the  lane  for  Dick. 
Polly,  a  rosy  girl  of  eighteen, 
tbonght  it  great  fun,  and  proposed 
setting  off  to  hunt  for  him. 

*  Hell  be  tired  of  waiting,  and 
gone  home,'  she  suggested.  *  I'll 
be  pioud  to  walk  up  with  you, 
ma^sm.' 

*No,  Polly,  thank  you.  Here 
be  ifl^  I  think.' 

Dick  came  striding  down  the 
'bill  with  the  haste  of  a  bad  con- 


*1  hope  you  have  not  been 
^Ntling  long,'  he  said  politely. 
*0,  no.    Good-night;^  Polly;' 


and  Miss  Korthcote  stepped  down 
into  the  road  and  took  his  offered 
arm. 

*  It  was  good  of  you  to  hurry 
back,'  she  said,  as  they  walked 
away.  *Were  you  visiting  some 
of  your  old  haunts? 

'No;  not  exactly.  I  met  an 
old  friend,  and  walked  home  with 
her.    Flora  Cardew :  odd,  wasn't 

itr 

'Mrs.  Lancaster.' 

'Hang  Lancaster!  I  beg  bis 
pardon,  poor  fellow.  I  forgot  he 
was  dead/  Dick  added  penitently. 
'  But  I  am  always  forgetting  his 
existence.  I  never  saw  him,  you 
know.  He  came  the  very  day  I 
sailed.' 

'Yes,  I  believe  he  did,'  said 
Miss  Nortbcote. 

She  would  not  either  laugh  or 
remonstrate  now.  Dick  was  his 
own  master,  and  if  he  chose  to  be 
so  terribly  foolish,  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  Any  remark  might 
only  make  things  worse.  But  her 
heart  sank  very  sadly  as  she 
walked  up  the  hill,  leaning  on 
her  nephew's  strong  arm.  She 
need  not  have  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Lancaster  would  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity;— still  she  might  have 
waited  a  few  days.  Miss  Nortb- 
cote thought,  before  she  pounced 
upon  him.  The  very  first  evening 
— it  was  almost  too  hard.  Aunts, 
if  they  are  unmarried,  ought  to  be 
the  least  selfish  of  human  beings ; 
and  to  do  Kate  Nortbcote  justice, 
though  Dick  was  the  only  rela- 
tion she  had  left,  ehe  would  have 
given  him  up  without  a  moment's 
thought  of  her  own  loss  to  any 
one  she  felt  to  be  worthy  oi 
him.  But  not  to  Flora  Lancas- 
ter! 

Though  his  aunt  said  nothing, 
Dick  understood  that  the  subject 
was  not  a  welcome  one.  He 
thought  she  need  not  be  afraid, 
but  did  not  tell  her  so.  He  be- 
gan to  talk  rather  eagerly  about 
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his  plan  for  pulling  up  the  Penyr 
to  Pensand  Combe,  and  then  went 
back  to  his  companion  in  the  train. 
He  felt  sure  she  could  not  be 
more  than  sixteen. 

'  Well,  you  may  be  right,  Dick,' 
said  Miss  Northcote.  'I  have 
Bot  talked  to  her.  But  I  did 
not  think  it  such  a  very  young 
fetce.' 

^  But  she  had  none  of  the  ways 
of  a  grown-up  person.  She  was 
just  like  a  schoolgirl.  I  wonder 
how  she  will  get  on  at  Pensand. 
I  suspect  the  life  there  wHl  be 
dreadful  to  her,  for  she  told  me 
she  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as 
being  free.  And  General  Hawke 
makes  everybody  in  his  house  go 
on  by  clockwork.  Bandal  used 
to  tell  me  so.  He  never  could 
bear  it.  By  the  bye,  where  is 
Eandair 

'  In  London,  I  think,'  said  Miss 
Northcote.  *He  is  here  some- 
times. He  grows  more  like  the 
General  in  some  thiugs,  but  he 
never  will  be  so  good-looking.* 
••  '  What  a  brute  he  was  T  said 
Dick  reflectively. 

*Was  he,  Dick?  We  always 
look  upon  him  as  a  respectable 
character.' 

'Do  youl  Well,  he  may  be 
respectable  now.  But  I  used  to 
hear  things  about  him  in  the 
village  that  I  never  told  you. 
I'm  not  going  to  rake  them  up 
now,  so  peace  be  with  him.  You 
will  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  aunt 
Kate  ?  We  ought  to  start  at  half- 
past  three.' 

*  Yes;  I  should  like  to  go  very 
much.  You  used  to  be  a  good 
boatman.' 

'  That's  settled,  then.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

PENSAND  CASTLE. 

It  says  something  for  the  beauty 
of  St.  Denys  that  Mabel  Ashley 


forgot  all  her  troubles,  her  shy- 
ness, and  her  dislike  of  General 
Hawke,  and  exclaimed  enthusias- 
tically several  times  as  they  drove 
from  the  station. 

From  the  top  of  the  hiU  there 
was  the  view  of  the  broad  Mora 
with  its  varied  banks,  and  the 
background  of  blue  and  purple 
hills.  Then  there  were  the  lanes 
going  down  and  down,  twisting 
round  in  strange  curves,  ferns 
drooping  from  their  high  rocky 
banks,  among  a  tender  embroidery 
of  red  wild  geranium  leaves,  and 
blue  and  purple  and  yellow  flowers 
bending  forward  on  their  slight 
stems,  while  the  hedges  up  above 
were  bright  with  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  roses  of  so  deep  a 
pink  that  they  looked  to  Mabel's 
uneducated  eyes  like  some  rarity 
of  the  garden. 

The  General  smiled  at  her  ex- 
clamations ;  he  was  not  otherwise 
than  pleased  to  see  his  ward's 
grave  eyes  light  up,  and  a  faint 
flush  of  colour  come  into  her  sal- 
low cheeks.  The  drive  was  too 
short ;  hardly  two  miles  from  the 
station,  and  they  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  hill,  in  Pensand  Combe. 
Here  the  small  old  cottages,  some 
whitewashed,  ethers  rough  gray 
stone,  nestled  each  in  its  comer 
under  the  hill,  surrounded  and 
overgrown  with  flowers.  They 
were  everywhere,  from  the  gay 
stonecrop  on  the  walls  and  roof 
to  the  great  red  fuchsia  overhang- 
ing the  gate.  By  an  old  stone 
bridge  of  several  arches,  the  car- 
riage crossed  the  head  of  a  little 
salt-water  creek,  from  which  the 
tide  was  now  going  down,  leaving 
a  bed  of  mud  and  stones  and 
blackened  logs,  among  which  some 
amphibious-looking  children  were 
playing. 

They  turned  up  a  lane,  past  a 
gray  old  mill,  whose  wheel  was 
now  silent,  and  began  at  once  to 
mount  up  under  the  deep  shade 
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of  trees,  till  they  came  to  a  lodge 
and  gate,  and  entered  an  avenue 
which  seemed  to  skirt  the  hilL 

Nearly  all  through  the  drive, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  Mabel 
had  seen  this  hill  in  front  of  them, 
covered  with  trees  to  the  summit, 
where  a  row  of  gray  battlements 
looked  out  above  their  heads. 
Now,  as  the  carriage  wound  slowly 
up  the  hill,  in  the  deep  myste- 
rious shade  of  the  oak  and  chest- 
nut woods,  with  great  ferns  grow- 
ing about  their  feet,  and  hanging 
over  the  edges  of  the  road,  with 
here  and  there,  as  they  went  up, 
a  glimpse  of  a  glade  full  of  roses, 
and  then  the  crumbling  old  wall 
of  a  garden  on  the  slope,  where 
there  were  peeps  of  raspberry  and 
currant  bushes,  and  a  scent  of 
strawberries  in  the  air,  Mabel  be- 
gan to  think  that'  all  this  was 
rather  pleasant,  that  it  might  not 
be  so  bad,  after  all,  to  live  in  such 
a  romantic  old  place  and  such  a 
smiling  country. 

She  had  been  silent  for  some 
time,  but  now  she  looked  up  at 
the  General  with  a  little  more 
confidence,  and  asked, 

'  Is  this  Pensand  V 

'This  is  Pensand,'  said  the 
General  graciously.  'A  lonely 
spot,  you  see.' 

^It  is  beautiful,'  said  Mabel. 
'  The  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
carriage  with  us  told  me  it  was 
built  by  the  ancient  Britons.' 

< Impossible!  The  aborigines 
lived  in  caves,'  said  Mabel's  school- 
mistress, who  had  been  keeping 
up  a  conversation  with  the  Gene- 
ral while  her  charge  looked  about, 
and  trying  to  hide  her  terror  at 
the  steepness  of  the  hills. 

'  The  early  Cornish  castles  were 
without  doubt  of  British  origin/ 
said  the  Greneral,  stroking  his 
moustache.  '  But  I  myself  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  should  like 
the  place  just  as  well  without  its 
ruins.    If  you  are  fond  of  antiqui- 


ties,' he  went  on,  looking  at  Ma- 
bel, '  I  must  introduce  a  neighbour 
of  mine  to  you,  who  is  really 
learned  in  those  subjects.  Pen- 
sand  is  the  idol  he  worships,  so 
you  can  study  it  together.  But 
as  to  my  friend  Dick  Northcote, 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  put 
much  faith  in  him.' 

^  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
antiquities,'  said  Mabel,  colouring 
slightly. 

'  Dick  had  the  honour  of  es- 
corting you  all  the  way,  thenl' 
General  Hawke  went  on. 

'From  Paddington,'  said  the 
elder  lady,  with  some  irritation  in 
her  tone.  '  It  was  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  me,  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  must  say  that  he  and  Miss  Ash- 
ley made  a  little  more  acquaint- 
ance than  was  necessary,  under 
the  circumstances.  I  thought  him 
a  rather  forward  young  man.' 

*  Well,  we  must  not  be  hard  on 
young  people,'  said  the  General, 
looking  at  Mabel  with  a  smile, 
which  made  her  blush  a  good 
deal  more.  '  Not  on  young  ladies, 
at  least.  They  never  mean  to  do 
wrong  themselves,  and  so  of  course 
never  suspect  any  one  else.  But 
young  men  are  generally  rascals, 
and  we  can't  be  too  severe  on 
them.  Dick  is  a  forward  fellow, 
I  have  no  doubt.  He  has  been 
roughing  it  in  New  Zealand,  too, 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  ways 
of  society.  Yes.  His  aunt  is  a 
charming  peraon,  and  I  hoped  you 
would  see  a  good  deal  of  her. 
But  I  don't  know,  now  that 
Dick  has  made  his  appearance.  I 
have  not  much  confidence  in 
him.* 

The  General  smiled  so  kindly 
as  he  said  this,  looking  at  Mabel 
all  the  time,  that  her  fear  of  him 
melted  away  fast,  and  she  began 
to  feel  quite  happy  and  natural. 
He  evidently  understood  her  so 
much  better  than  Miss  Wrench, 
who  sat  there  frowning,  as  if  her 
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pupil  had  committed  some  deadly 
sin  in  talking  to  a  pleasant  fellow- 
traveller. 

'  I  thought  he  was  very  polite 
and  nice,  and  not  at  all  forward,' 
she  said,  looking  bravely  up  at 
the  General 

*My  dear,  your  ignorance — * 
began  Miss  Wrench ;  but  the 
General  made  her  a  little  bow, 
which  seemed  gently  and  courte- 
ously to  remind  her  that  he  ought 
to  be  heard  first,  in  right  of  his 
white  hairs. 

'  It  was  very  natural  that  you 
should  like  him,  Mabel,'  he  said, 
with  frank  paternal  kindness,  and 
yet  a  shade  of  gravity.  *  He  al- 
ways was  a  pleasant  fellow  to  talk 
to.  I  like  him  myself.  But  be- 
fore he  went  out  to  l^ew  Zealand 
he  was  not  at  all  a  good  boy ;  and 
I  must  be  convinced  that  he  has 
changed  veiy  much  before  I  can 
encourage  him  here.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  about  him.' 

Miss  Wrench  nodded  approval. 
Mabel  looked  rather  downcast, 
but  recovered  herself  immediately, 
and  forgot  Dick,  in  the  delight  of 
going  under  the  archway  of  an  old 
gate -tower  nearly  covered  with 
ivy.  A  little  way  off,  high  up  on 
a  mound  of  its  own,  at  the  very 
top  of  the  hill,  the  ruined  keep  of 
the  castle  frowned  down  upon 
them,  over  a  wilderness  of  roses 
and  flowering  shrubs,  through 
which  a  minute  more  brought 
them  to  the  door  of  a  long,  low, 
quaint  house,  not  to  be  seen  from 
beneath. 

The  carriage  stopped ;  General 
Hawke  got  out  nimbly,  and  helped 
the  ladies  out,  with  a  pressure  of 
Mabel's  hand  and  a  '  Welcome  to 
Pensand.' 

There  was  a  stiff  old-fashioned 
dignity  about  the  house  and  its 
furniture,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since  a  lady 
had  ruled  there.  Still,  the  draw- 
ing-room, into  which  they  went 


through  the  hall  and  library,  had 
an  air  of  comfort,  partly  owing  to 
the  number  of  large  armchairs 
with  ancient  chintz  covers  and 
cushions.  General  Hawke  put 
his  ward  into  one  of  these,  and 
stood  looking  at  her  with  a  com- 
placent smile.  Here  she  was, 
quite  safe,  and  very  small  and 
odd  she  looked  among  all  the 
large  pieces  of  furniture,  the  great 
heavy  tables  and  cabinets,  the 
dark  stately  portraits  of  soldiers 
and  statesmen  who  gazed  at  her 
from  the  walls.  Mabel  gave  one 
glance  round,  and  was  not 
attracted  by  any  of  them.  The 
next  moment  her  eyes  and 
thoughts  were  gone  out  of  the 
window,  where  the  evening  sun 
was  shining  across  the  lawn,  on 
the  gray  terrace  wall  that  bounded 
it,  the  scarlet  geraniums,  the  roses, 
and  beyond  them  a  blue  gleam 
very  far  away,  suggesting  all  sorts 
of  loveliness  to  be  seen  from  the 
lawn  itself.  She  appealed  to  the 
General,  more  by  look  than  words, 
might  she  go  out? 

*  Better  not  now,  I  think,'  said 
he.  *  You  are  tired.  The  house- 
keeper shall  show  you  your 
rooms.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  And 
please  remember  that  I  am  a 
punctual  man.' 

*  Ah !  don't  forget  that,  my 
dear,'  said  Miss  Wrench,  shaking 
her  head  at  Mabel,  who  looked 
vexed,  but  made  no  answer.  The 
General's  smile  reassured  her 
again,  and  sent  her  up-stairs 
tolerably  cheerful. 

She  did  not  like  her  room 
much  ;  it  looked  out  to  the  side, 
over  the  shrubberies,  and  towards 
the  keep,  which  was  itself  hidden 
by  trees.  As  soon  as  she  was 
ready  she  made  her  way  down- 
stairs again,  not  without  a  little 
difficulty  among  various  narrow 
passages  and  small  flights  of 
steps. 
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A  gray-haired  buUer  looked 
out  of  the  dining-room,  and  saw 
her  coming  down  the  slippery 
oak  staircase  slowly  and  nnevenly. 
He  came  forward  and  opened 
the  library  door,  with  a  bow  to 
the  little  lady,  and  she  passed 
on  between  the  sober-lookiog 
bookcases  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  stood  at  the  open  window 
with  her  hands  clasped,  looking 
ont  across  the  lawn. 

She  was  a  very  small  girl,  and 
in  her  long  black  evening  dress 
she  looked  still  smaller.  As  she 
stood  still,  it  was  a  pretty  grace- 
fal  little  figure,  and  there  was  a 
certain  distinction  about  the  small 
head,  the  large  peculiar  eyes,  and 
the  bright  dark  hair  which 
seemed  inclined  to  curl  in  tiny 
rings,  and  was  brushed  back  and 
kept  in  order  with  difficulty. 
But  no  one  could  admire  the 
pinched  pained  look  in  her  face, 
and  all  the  grace  of  her  figure 
Tanished  when  she  moved.  She 
herself  seemed  to  sufier  so  acutely 
from  the  awkwardness  of  being 
lame,  that  those  about  her  felt 
and  noticed  it  aU  the  more. 

Presently,  as  nobody  came,  she 
turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  made  a  slow  pilgrimage  round 
the  room.  The  cabinets  were  full 
of  handsome  old  china  and  Indian 
curiosities,  at  which  she  peeped 
in  for  a  moment,  but  saw  nothing 
that  interested  her  much.  At 
the  further  end  a  door  was  stand- 
ing half  open,  and  Mabel  looked 
into  a  small  room,  with  another 
door  into  the  haU,  which  was 
shut  The  evening  sun  made 
his  way  into  this  room  round 
some  comer,  and  it  was  full  of 
low  yellow  light,  making  it  all 
the  Inighter  in  contrast  with  the 
larger  room  beyond.  This  might 
have  belonged  to  a  lady;  there 
were  little  tables  and  low  chairs 
and  looking-glasses,  some  pretty 
waterHM>lourB  on  thewaUs,  modem 


china  and  books,  flowers  here 
and  there. 

Mabel  advanced  a  step  or  two, 
and  thought  it  the  prettiest  little 
room  she  had  ever  seen.  She 
wondered  if  the  General  would 
let  her  spend  her  time  here. 
There  was  a  photograph-book 
lying  unclasped  on  a  table  near 
tne  door,  and  she  opened  it  at 
the  first  page,  on  which  there 
were  two  portraits.  One  was  of 
a  dark  young-looking  man,  whose 
expression  was  anything  but 
pleasant,  though  his  features 
were  handsome.  Mabel  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  him.  But 
the  oUier  she  thought  charming. 
It  was  of  a  lady,  very  much 
dressed,  with  friUs  and  necklaces 
and  bracelets.  She  was  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  her  lace 
sleeve  falling  back  from  a  very 
pretty  arm.  Perhaps  people  more 
experienced  iu  faces  than  Mabel 
might  not  have  felt  quite  sure 
about  this  one,  attractive  as  it 
was.  But  she  admired  it  tho- 
roughly, and  thought  it  a  sweet 
face,  frank  and  pleasant  and 
almost  beautiful.  The  lady  was 
looking  full  at  her  with  a  slight 
smile,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness.  Her  hair  was  cut 
across  her  forehead,  a  fashion 
which  Mabel  admired,  having 
never  been  allowed  to  adopt  it 
herself.  She  stood  bending  over 
the  photograph  till  General 
Hawke  came  sdong  the  drawing- 
room  and  joined  her,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  gown 
through  the  door. 

'  You  are  quite  right :  this 
room  is  more  cheerful  than  the 
other,'  he  said.  '  And  what  have 
you  got  there  f 

Mabel  held  up  the  book. 

*  I  don't  know  who  they  are,' 
she  said;  'but  how  pretty  she  is  I* 

*  Ah  r  said  the  General,  putting 
up  his  eyeglass.  'That  is  my 
son,  and  a  very  funny  fellow  he 
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is.  Kot  by  any  means  the  kill- 
joy he  looks  there.  As  to  the 
lady — I  don't  know  what  brings 
her  into  that  prominent  place. 
>She  lives  at  St.  Denys.  And 
that  is  not  a  faithful  portrait  of 
her  either.  I  never  saw  her  look 
so  happy,  or  so  well  dressed — 
poor  thing !' 

*Is  she  poor — really  poor,  I 
mean?  asked  Mabel,  with  eager 
sympathy. 

^No — her  people  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  off.  But  her  life  has 
not  been  altogether  a  lucky  one. 
She  is  a  widow,  and  her  marriage 
was  not  happy.  Dick  Northcote 
— well,  he  ought  to  have  come 
back  and  married  her.  She  was 
half  engaged  to  him  before  he  went 
out.  But  perhaps  she  thought 
herself  well  rid  of  him,  for  I 
believe  two  or  three  other  young 
ladies  could  have  preferred  the 
same  claim.' 

Mabel  looked  up  horrified;  she 
could  hardly  believe  him. 

^  The  world  is  not  so  good  as 
you  think  it,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
the  General,  smiling.  'If  Mrs. 
Lancaster  ever  had  your  illusions, 
she  has  lost  them  long  ago.  I 
forget  what  your  exact  age  is,'  he 
went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

'  I  am  nearly  nineteen.' 

'  That  is  a  charming  age.  Well, 
now,  before  your  good  governess 
comes  down,  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  things.  Do  you  think 
you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself 
happy  here  at  Pensand,  with 
mer 

The  General  was  a  handsome 
old  man,  and  pleasant-looking 
too,  when  he  chose;  his  eyes 
were  still  bright,  and  his  manners 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Certain 
frowning  lines  in  his  forehead 
might  have  warned  a  physiogno- 
mist to  doubt  his  temper,  but  at 
present  these  were  smoothed 
away.  Mabel  looked  at  him, 
withdrew  the  last  remains  of  her 


prejudice,  and  answered,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation : 

*  Yes ;  if  you  really  like  to  have 
me.* 

*■  That's  right,'  said  the  General. 
'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.' 

He  took  a  chair  close  to  the 
table  where  Mabel  was  standing 
with  the  photograph-book,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She 
put  hers  into  it ;  he  held  it,  and 
looked  at  it  curiously. 

'  London  air  makes  people  thin,' 
he  said.  *Now  you  must  grow 
fat,  and  treat  m«  as  your  grand- 
father ;  those  are  my  two  wishes. 
Another  thing  I  had  to  suggest 
Can  we  do  without  Miss  Wrench, 
or  a  counterpart  of  her]  You 
don't  want  to  learn  any  lessons 
at  nineteen.  And  however  one 
may  respect  a  person  of  that  kind, 
she  becomes  a  gene — a  bore,  in 
fact.    But  you  may  be  lonely  ]' 

Mabel  shook  her  head  emphati- 
cally. 

'  I  have  been  at  school  so  long,' 
she  said,  *■  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  free.' 

The  General  glanced  at  her  ra- 
ther oddly :  he  was  wondering, 
perhaps,  what  this  helpless  crea- 
ture meant  by  freedom,  and  what 
she  would  do  with  it  if  she  had 
it. 

'  Hush,  there  she  is,'  he  whis- 
pered, as  Miss  Wrench  came  with 
a  stiff  rustle  into  the  other  room. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
ladies  had  come  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  Mabel  left  her  com- 
panion resting  in  an  armchair, 
and  walked  off  across  the  lawn  to 
enjoy  the  view  by  herself. 

High  above  tiie  rocky  banks 
and  cliffs  clothed  with  wood,  she 
looked  down  on  them  over  the 
tops  of  the  Castle  trees,  which 
quite  shut  out  the  Combe  at  her 
feet.  St.  Denys  was  hidden  by 
the  high  ground,  but  following 
the  Fenyr  as  it  spread  away 
to  her  left^  she  saw  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  two  great  stieams, 
and  then  their  course  together 
down  to  the  sea.  The  water 
gleamed  silver  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  woods  were  dark  and 
solemn ;  the  distance  was  full  of 
the  flashing  lights  of  the  ships 
and  of  Morehay.  Overhead  the 
sky  was  hlne  and  deep,  with  stars 
sldning,  and  a  faint  yellow  glow 
in  the  west.  It  would  he  no 
darker  than  this  all  night  long. 

Mahel  stood  quite  still,  a  small 
black  figure  in  the  foreground  of 
the  view.  She  was  listening,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard, 
except  the  bark  of  a  dog  now 
and  then  in  the  Combe,  and  the 
plashing  of  oars,  as  some  late 
boatman  rowed  home  down  the 
Penyr.  The  flowers  had  it  all 
their  own  way  now,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  sweet  scents 
that  it  pleased  them  to  send  out 
into  the  night  A  magnolia, 
climbing  up  outside  the  wall, 
pushed  its  strong  leaves  and  great 
white  flowers  within  two  yards  of 
where  the  girl  stood,  and  breathed 
its  srweetness  into  her  face.  No 
doubt  they  all  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  Mabel,  if  Ae  had  under- 
stood than,  but  at  present  she  was 
hardly  aware  that  she  wanted  any 
sympathy.  It  was  nothing  new  to 
her  to  be  alone.  She  did  not  re- 
member her  mother.  Her  father 
had  spent  his  life  in  India,  and  died 
there  two  years  ago ;  she  had  not 
seen  him  fidnce  she  was  a  child. 

Her  shy  odd  nature,  too  proud 
to  ask  for  affection,  easily  preju- 
diced, contemptuous  of  the  small 
ways  she  saw  about  her  in  the 
London  school  where  she  had 
spent  nearly  all  her  life,  yet  only 
too  sensitive  and  grateful  for  kind- 
ness, was  not  that  of  a  very  happy 
penon.  Herschoolfellows  laughed 
at  her;  her  mistresses  were  old- 
fashioned  people,  whose  chief  idea 
was  discipline,  which  Mabel  did 
not  like.    Kone  of  them  ever  en- 


couraged her  confidence,  or  tried 
to  draw  her  out,  so  it  happened 
that  the  years  went  on,  and  she 
made  no  friends.  Yet  she  never 
thought  herself  unhappy,  and  un- ' 
demeath  her  melancholy  appear- 
ance there  was  a  spring  of  enthu- 
siasm, of  girlish  fun,  even  of  ad- 
venturousness,  which,  till  now, 
had  hardly  found  its  way  out, 
except  into  dreams. 

Dick  IS'orthcote  in  the  railway 
carriage  had  soon  discovered  it.  I 
believe,  though  it  may  seem  almost 
incredible,  he  was  the  first  young 
man  Mabel  had  ever  talked  to. 
The  variety  was  so  great  that  it 
quite  took  her  out  of  herself,  the 
more  that  he  was  thoroughly 
good-natured  and  natural,  and  had 
a  real  feeling  of  kindness  and 
pity  for  the  forlorn  schoolgirl. 
Mabel  was  sorry  to  find  that  she 
was  not  to  like  him  or  think  about 
him,  after  all.  She  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  doubting  what 
the  General  had  said. 

While  she  stood  there  on  the 
lawn,  her  guardian  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  finding  Miss 
Wrench  there  alone,  began  to  talk 
to  her  about  her  pupil,  and  to  tell 
her  his  plans  for  the  future.  Miss 
Wrench  was  just,  though  severe. 
She  admitted  that  Mabel  had 
many  good  qualities,  that  she  was 
truthful,  honourable,  and  tho- 
roughly ladylike  in  mind.  But  she 
thought  her  a  troublesome  girl, 
and  said  so.  She  was  careless  of 
rules,  proud,  obstinate,  and  at 
times  passionate.  She  required  a 
strict  hand  over  her,  Miss  Wrench 
said,  and  she  was  afraid  that  Gre- 
neral  Hawke  would  not  find  it 
answer  to  free  her  f^om  all  super- 
vision. 

The  General  smiled  quietly  to 
himself. 

'  There  is  one  difference  between 
your  view  of  Mabel  and  mine/ 
he  said.  *  You  look  upon  her  as 
a  child ;  I,  as  a  woman.   She  is  a 
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woman — though  I  can't  wonder 
at  yonr  forgetting  it;  nothing 
moze  natoral.  She  ia  beyond 
being  fastened  down  by  rules; 
she  is  old  enoi^h  to  guide  her 
life  for  herself,  Or,  if  there  is 
guidance,  it  must  be  invisible; 
she  must  be  unconscious  of  it. 
My  idea  is,  that  she  and  I  will 
do  best  alone  together.' 

Miss  Wrench  shook  her  head. 
'  You  may  be  right/  she  said.  '  I 
hope  you  are.  But  awkward- 
nesses will  arise,  I  am  very  much 
afindd.  Mabel  ought  to  be  grown 
up,  of  course,  at  nineteen.  But 
she  has  the  mind  of  a  child.' 

'But  she  has  been  in  your 
charge  for  some  years,'  said  the 
General  very  gently.  *  You  have 
had  the  forming  of  her  mind. 
You  did  not  imagine  that  she  was 
to  stay  at  school  till  five-and- 
twenty  V 

*  No,'  said  Miss  Wrench,  colour- 
ing slightly.  '  But  with  our  estab- 
lishment of  young  people— I  really 
do  not  know  what  more  we  could 
have  done.  It  is  impossible  to 
devote  ourselves  entirely  to  one ; 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  others. 
Gtirls  must  do  a  good  deal  for 
themselves.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  I  daresay  Mabel 
may  develop  more  quickly.' 

'Just  now  she  is  running  a 
great  risk  of  rheumatism,'  said  the 
General,  and  Mabel's  twilight 
dream  was  broken  in  upon  by 
her  guardian's  voice,  calling  across 
the  lawn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ANTHONY. 


Gjebnebal  Hawks's  breakfast- 
time  was  ten.  But  Mabel  passed 
a  restless  night  and  woke  early, 
with  the  strangest  new  feeling  of 
being  able  to  do  as  she  liked. 
The  first  thing  she  did,  there- 


fore^  was  to  get  up,  and  made  her 
way  down-stairs  before  eight,  to 
the  surprise  and  terror  of  a  house- 
maid who  was  dusting  the  draw- 
ing-room. Mabel  had  no  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  Miss  Wrench, 
or  any  one,  except  the  General^ 
who  had  told  her  last  night  that 
she  was  to  be  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  to  pour  out  his  coffee. 
She  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  explore  the  place  before  break- 
fast, and  set  forth  at  once  from 
the  drawing-room  window. 

If  Pensand  Castle  was  lovely 
in  the  evening,  it  was  still  more 
so  in  the  morning,  with  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly  over  all  that 
landscape  of  waving  wood  and 
dancing  water.  A  breeze  had 
sprung  up  in  the  night,  and  was 
driving  a  few  white  clouds  across 
the  sky ;  they  threw  soft  shadows 
on  the  rivers  as  they  floated  along. 
The  water  seemed  to  be  alive  wi& 
movement;  another  ship  had  c<»ne 
up  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Penyr;  far  away,  beyond 
wooded  points  and  ships  and 
buildings,  there  was  the  deep- 
blue  dazzling  line  of  the  sea. 

As  Mabel  walked  through  the 
garden^  the  roses  shook  their 
petals  at  her  feet ;  the  birds  sang 
and  hopped  across  her  path.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  and  then  she 
soon  lost  her  way,  down  among 
little  grassy  glens  full  of  roses, 
with  small  paths  leading  in  all 
directions.  She  gathered  one  or 
two  rosebuds,  and  carrying  them 
in  her  hand  went  on,  not  much 
caring  where,  presently  coming 
out  of  one  of  these  rose-preserves 
into  a  grove  of  oaks  bedded  in 
fern,  and  going  on  slowly  through 
it  to  a  little  gate  opening  out  on 
a  steep  green  fleld.  There  the 
sun  was  shining  in  all  his  strength. 
She  looked  back  into  the  chequer- 
ed shade  through  which  she  had 
been^  travelliiig>  then  out  again 
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into  the  field,  with  the  first  shade 
of  doubt  in  her  mind  :  ought  she 
to  go  any  further  f  Bat  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  half-past  eight, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  sunshine 
was  too  strong;  she  felt  like  a 
flower  that  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  dark  place,  and  longed  to  bask 
in  it  So  she  went  into  the  field. 
It  was  itself  a  lower  part  of  the 
Castle  mound,  stretching  away  to 
the  south.  It  sloped  down  in 
natural  terraces  to  a  rough  path- 
way and  a  line  of  oaks,  and  then 
broke  away  into  clifb  draped  with 
iry  and  bushes.  To  the  cliffs 
foot  sloped  up  the  sands  of  the 
tidal  creek. 

Mabel  had  not  gone  very  far 
ak>ng  the  field — for  her  progress 
was  always  slow — when  a  huge 
black  dog  came  rushing  up,  and 
sprang  upon  her  so  roughly  as 
dmost  to  knock  her  down.  She 
gave  a  little  scream,  and  a  tall 
man  instantly  appeared,  striding 
up  the  hill  with  long  quick  steps. 
He  was  an  odd-lookiog,  smooth- 
faced person,  in  spectacles,  perhaps 
about  forty.  As  he  came  up,  look- 
ing flushed  and  excited,  Mabel 
forgot  her  ftight,  and  felt  inclined 
to  laugh. 

*  Down,  Prince !'  cried  the 
stranger.  *  I  hope  my  dog  has  Jtot 
hurt  you.' 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
still,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
anxiety,  looking  hard  at  Mabel 
through  his  spectacles. 

'  Not  at  all,  thank  yon ;  he  t)nly 
frightened  me.  I  was  silly,'  said 
she;  and  then  she  thought  she 
had  better  turn  back  to  the  gar- 
den, for  the  earnest  gaze  of  her 
new  acquaintance  was  almost  em- 
beixassing. 

^Now  don't  let  me  and  my  dog 
spoil  your  walk,'  he  exclaimed. 
'  We  ^aU  never  fcngive  ourselves. 
Come  to  the  other  end  of  this  field, 
and  let  me  show  you  the  prettiest 
view  oi  the   Castle.    You  have 
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plenty  of  time.  The  Greneral 
does  not  breakfast  till  ten,  I  know. 
Shocking,  that  an  old  soldier 
should  be  so  lazy !' 

Mabel  regarded  him  with  grave 
astoniahment. 

^  Thank  you ;  I  think  I  must 
go  back  now,'  she  said,  and  with  a 
slight  bow  she  was  turning  away. 

But  the  stranger  was  not  00 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  began  to 
walk  on  by  her  side. 

Mabel  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  had  the  voice  and  eap- 
pearance  of  a  gentleman ;  but  who 
could  he  be,  and  what  could  his 
behaviour  mean  1  He,  meanwhile, 
seeing  her  limp,  suddenly  offered 
her  his  arm,  saying  that  the  field 
was  too  rough  for  her.  This  was 
enough ;  Mabel  stopped,  and  once 
more  looked  him  gravely  in  the 
face. 

'I  don't  know  who  you  are,' 
she  said,  '  and  I  cannot  think  how 
you  know  me.  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  out  of  the  garden.  I  would 
much  rather  go  back  by  myself, 
please.' 

Her  new  acquaintance  smiled 
very  amiably. 

*  Go  back  by  yourself !  Why  t 
Because  we  have  not  been  intro- 
duced to  each  other  !  I  thought- 
of  asking  the  General  to  let  m& 
breakfast  with  him,  as  he  is  so> 
lazy ;  but  if  you  don't  like  me  I 
will  go  home.' 

'  0,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did 
not  know  you  were  a  friend  of  the 
General's,'  said  Mabel,  much  con- 
fused. *  He  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you,  I  daresay.' 

*  About  that  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  Miss  Ashley,'  taking 
off  his  hat  again.  ^  I,  your  unfortu- 
nate servant,  am  Anthony  Strange, 
of  Carweston.  Now  this  is  dread- 
ful; you  never  heard  of  me  befbref 

Mabel  shook  her  head.  '  But 
how  did  you  know  it  was  me  V 
she  said. 


so 
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'  Because  I  have  been  expecting 
you  to  dawn  upon  us ;  and  there 
is  no  other  young  lady  nearer  than 
St.  Denys;  and  none  of  them 
would  be  walking  in  Pensand 
Combe  at  this  hour.  Haye  I 
satisfied  you,  and  will  you  forgive 
me)' 

<Yes/  said  Mabel,  beginning 
to  smile. 

'Are  you  tired)' 

'  No,  I  am  lame,  but  I  can  walk 
very  well,'  said  Mabel,  in  a  low 
voice,  with  the  strangest  feeling 
that  she  had  known  this  man  all 
her  life,  and  was  quite  sure  &om 
experience  what  he  would  say 
next. 

*  Do,  then,  trust  yourself  to  me 
and  Prince  along  this  field  and 
into  the  lane  at  the  other  end. 
There  are  such  roses  in  the  hedge 
— red,  red — "newly  sprung  in 
June."  I  am  not  talking  nonsene. 
They  are  red.' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  it,'  said  Mabel. 
'  I  saw  them  yesterday  as  we  came 
from  the  station.' 

'  Not  these.  These  are  the  red- 
dest in  the  country.  And  there 
is  an  old  mill,  a  much  older  and 
prettier  one  than  you  have  seen. 
"We  won't  go  as  far  as  that  now, 
though  ;  for  it  is  low  tide,  as  you 
see,  and  the  dear  old  wheels  will 
be  resting  themselves.  Now  you 
know  who  I  am  you  really  must 
take  my  arm.  There  is  no  harm 
in  me ;  I  am  a  clergyman.' 

Mabel  laughed  and  took  his 
arm,  though  unwillingly ;  but  she 
found  it  a  very  firm  and  pleasant 
support  to  her  weak  little  steps. 
Anthony  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  an  idea  flashed  into 
her  mind. 

'  Is  it  you  who  are  so  fond  of 
Pensand  Castle,  and  of  antiqui- 
ties f 

*  I  spend  my  whole  life  in  the 
past.  When  did  my  fame  reach 
you )  I  am  a  real  antiquary — not 
one  of  your  aichseological  fellows. 


who  write  papers  for  societies  that 
never  read  them.  I  never  wrote 
a  line  in  my  life.  How  did  you 
hear  of  me )' 

'  General  Hawke  mentioned  you 
last  night.  He  said  you  could  tell 
me  when  the  Castle  was  buUt,  and 
all  about  it.' 

'  He  gave  me  credit  for  a  good 
deal,',  said  Mr.  Strange  thought- 
fully, *  I  have  my  theories,  cer- 
tainly, ril  explain  them  to  you 
after  breakfast.  We  must  visit  the 
keep  together.' 

'  Was  it  the  ancient  Britons  V 

*  Who  put  that  into  your  head) 
Nobody  believes  it  but  me.  I  say 
that  Pensand  was  one  of  King 
Arthur's  strongholds.' 

^  But  was  King  Arthur  a  real 
person)'  said  Mabel  doubtfally, 
remembering  her  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish history. 

'  My  dear  young  friend  !  Was 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  real  person) 
But  how  did  you  happen  to  hit  on 
Celtic  builders  of  the  Castle )' 

*That  is  a  long  story,'  said 
MabeL 

'  Then  it  will  just  last  till  we 
reach  the  roses.' 

*  Well,  I  travelled  down  yester- 
day with  Mr.  Northcote,  whose 
aunt  lives  at  St.  Denys.  We 
talked  about  the  Castle,  and  he 
told  me  that,'  said  Mabel,  her  long 
story  melting  into  air. 

*  Good  boy,  to  remember  my 
early  lessons.  Well,  what  has  New 
Zealand  done  for  him  ? 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Mabel. 

'  Of  course  you  don't.  I  forgot 
he  was  a  stranger  to  you.  Poor 
Dick !  if  good  influences  will  do 
anything,  he  ought  to  be  a  fine 
fellow.  A  sweeter  woman  than 
Kate  Northcote  never  breathed 
Cornish  air.' 

'  Do  you  mean  his  aunt )  He 
told  me  she  was  an  angeL' 

'  So  she  is — and  something  bet- 
ter than  an  angeL' 

Mabel    wondered   what    that 
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might  be,  but  did  not  ask.  Mr. 
Strange's  kind  legretfol  manner 
in  speaking  of  Dick  seemed  to  her 
a  confiimation  of  what  the  Grene- 
nl  had  said.  It  was  sad  that  any 
one  who  was  good-natnied  should 
be  so  very  odions. 

By  the  time  that,  after  long 
roondabont  wanderings,  they  got 
back  to  the  Castle,  Mabel  and 
Anthony  were  great  friends.  After 
the  first,  he  was  like  other  people 
in  treating  her  rather  as  a  child, 
though  certainly  in  nothing  else. 
His  kind  odd  face  beamed  down 
upon  her,  his  hand  was  always 
raidy  to  help  her  over  any  un- 
eren  ground.  He  told  her  several 
stones  about  the  Castle  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  encouraged 
her  questions,  and  talked  away  so 
agreeably  that  she  was  quite  sorry 
to  find  herself  at  the  door.  The 
Greneral  and  Miss  Wrench  were 
waiting,  both  with  grave  faces,  for 
it  was  past  ten.  Anthony,  how- 
ever, was  a  welcome  guest,  and  his 
excuses  mollified  the  Ceneral  at 
once.  He  was  pleased,  too,  to  see 
Mabel's  eyes  so  bright,  and  a  fresh 
colour  in  her  cheeks. 

*  If  she  would  walk  over  every 
muming  to  Carweston,  to  see  me,' 
said  Anthony,  'she  would  be  a 
giantess  in  six  months.  As  to 
strength,  I  mean.  Miss  Ashley, 
you  would  be  able  to  pitch  a  fel- 
low from  the  top  of  the  keep,  as 
Lady  Janet  did  to  the  Puritan, 
when  he  told  her  that  the  prospect 
before  them  was  better  worth  stu- 
dying than  her  mirror.' 

'The  Puritan  was  right,  for 
once,'  said  Miss  Wrench.  *  Was 
he  lolled,  poor  man  1  I  hope  she 
was  punished.' 

'  I  sincerely  hope  not,  but  his- 
tory does  not  say,'  answered  Mr. 
Strange.  'Ladies  in  those  days 
knew  how  to  keep  up  their  dig- 
nity. I  wish  we  had  some  Lady 
Janets  now.  Do  make  her  your 
model,'  smiling  at  MabeL    '  I  can 


tell  you  a  great  many  more  things 
about  her.' 

'Just  now,  Anthony,  be  good 
enough  to  r^  prayers,'  said  the 
GeneraL 

The  long  line  of  servants  came 
in,  and  Mabel  remembered,  with  a 
sort  of  shock,  that  her  odd  Mend 
was  a  clergyman.  She  was  aware 
the  next  minute  that  his  voice  in 
reading  was  singularly  beautiful ; 
low,  musical,  and  reverent.  He 
seemed  to  abstract  himself  sud- 
denly from  the  things  round  him, 
and  to  pass  into  a  higher  region 
of  calm  bright  air.  Not  that  it 
seemed  in  the  least  an  unfamiliar 
region.  Mabel  thought  afterwards 
that  he  always  lived  in  it,  and 
that  in  the  silences  which  some- 
times fell  upon  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  liveliest  talk  he  had  simply 
retired  into  it  for  a  few  minutes 
of  peace.  This  was  a  fancy  of 
hers,  for  most  of  those  who  knew 
him  thought  him  a  little  mad. 

It  was  a  fact,  however,  that  aU 
stiffiiess,  all  uneasiness,  vanished 
from  Pensand  Castle  when  An- 
thony was  there.  Even  Miss 
Wrench  laughed  and  enjoyed  her- 
self. Mabel  entered  into  all  his 
jokes,  and  talked  almost  as  fast  as 
he  did.  The  General  watched  her 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement ; 
there  was  a  shade  of  contempt  in 
his  liking  for  Anthony,  but  he 
quite  understood  that  women 
might  think  him  clever  and  ori- 
ginal. 

After  breakfast  they  all  walked 
up  together  to  the  keep,  where 
Mabel  had  a  lecture  on  Eoman 
and  British  building.  Anthony 
poked  among  the  stones,  and 
showed  her  what  rough  uneven 
blocks  they  were,  put  together 
without  any  sign  of  mortar  or  ce- 
ment. The  tower  was  hollow  in- 
side, and  they  climbed  up  by  a 
flight  of  wooden  steps  to  the  battle- 
ments. Miss  Wrench  said  some- 
thing about  '  that  poor  Puritan, 
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and  shuddered  as  she  looked  down 
the  wall  and  the  steep  descent 
below. 

^  Yes/  said  Anthony  ;  ^  he  must 
have  rolled  and  rolled  and  rolled, 
smashing  the  trees  on  his  way, 
till  he  tumbled  into  the  water 
down  there,  and  was  fished  ont 
by  the  miller.  What  a  fate ! 
And  Lady .  Janet  nearly  shared 
it,  she  flew  down  so  fast  after 
him — ^for  she  had  a  soft  heart 
of  her  own,  bless  her  !  Bat  the 
genius  of  her  house  caught  her  in 
his  open  arms,  and  lodged  her  in 
an  oak.  There  she  sat  and  wept, 
till  her  tears  bubbled  up  in  a  little 
spring  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
flowed  down,  down,  past  the  mill, 
in  the  channel  the  poor  man  had 
scraped  for  them,  till  they  trickled 
over  into  the  head  of  the  creek,  as 
they  do  to  this  day.' 


'  Sappose  you  look  at  the  viow, 
Mabel,  that  caused  all  this  com- 
motion,' said  General  Hawke, 
almost  impatient  at  the  way  in 
which  she  hung  on  Anthony's 
words.  i  ^ 

It  was  glorious  indeed,  that 
meeting  of  the  waters,  dancing 
and  glittering  under  the  midday 
sun.  All  the  clouds  were  gone, 
and  the  heavy  green  of  the  woods, 
the  reddened  gold  of  the  grass 
flelds  deep  in  sorrel  and  butter- 
cups, only  made  more  intense  the 
blue  of  water  and  sky,  and  the 
glow  of  sapphire  sea  that  trembled 
against  the  horizon. 

'  He  deserved  it,'  said  Anthony, 
'if  it  were  only  for  speaking 
in  face  of  such  a  sight  as  this; 
certainly  for  judging  a  neighbour 
so  much  fsdrer  and  better  than 
himself.' 


WHO  IS  SHE  ? 


0  FACE,  are  you  only  a  fancy. 

Enshrined  in  a  gilded  finune, 
Or  the  spell  of  some  necromancy 

That  lives  here — without  a  name  ? 
Your  eyes  meet  my  own  up-glancing. 

Through  width  of  a  splendid  room, 
And  hold  me  with  wondrous  trancing. 

And  tire  me  with  hopeless  doom. 

For  I  fear  that  the  face  before  me 

Has  never  a  sister  soul, 
And  the  love  that  would  fkin  adore  thee 

Paints  from  a  far-ofl*  goal ; 
That  it  never  can  reach  with  longing. 

And  never  may  touch  by  prayer. 
If  I  listen  to  thoughts,  swift  thronging 

From  depths  that  are  half  despair. 
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I  have  gazed,  and  am  mad  with  gazing. 

At  tlie  beautiful  lips  so  dumb ; 
On  the  eyes,  with  their  light  amazing, 

That  dazzle  me  like  a  sun ; 
On  a  mouth  like  a  blood-red  blossom, 

And  a  cheek  with  a  rose's  glow, 
And  a  fleece  of  hair  half  tossen 

From  brow  to  the  shoulder's  snow. 

0  splendour  of  perfect  beauty, 

Enshrined  in  a  golden  frame, 
Were  it  anything  more  than  duty 

To  aak  for  as  fair  a  name  1 
And  I  turn  to  the  crowd  around  me,  • 

As  it  heaves  like  a  tossing  sea ; 
But  one  and  all  who  surround  me 

Are  murmuring,  '  Who  is  she  V 

0  love,  with  those  soft  close  lashes 

Sweeping  that  pictured  cheek, 
And  a  splendour  of  light  that  flashes 

From  eyes  that  my  own  eyes  seek — 
Who  are  you  1  Durst  I  pray  you 

To  feed  me  with  future  bliss, 
Wherever  your  fame  array  you, 

Wherever  your  lips  may  kiss  1 

In  the  world  of  art  I  have  met  you. 

Where  myriad  voices  praise ; 
In  another  world — to  forget  you 

I  pray,  through  the  weary  days. 
For  though  you  be  dead  or  living, 

Your  beauty  alone  I  see, 
A  heart  and  its  worship  giving. 

While  others  ask,  *  Who  is  she  f  rita. 


\ 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  KEEPING  A  £5  NOTE 
IN  ONE'S  POCKET. 


-^^  •  F  I  were  asked  what  was  the  index  of  a 

peculiarly  happy  aod  proBperons  state  of 
affairs,  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  posses- 
sion of  a  clear,  crisp  five-pound  note,  hid 
away  in  the  intricacies  of  the  purse,  a  de- 
partment of  the  pocket-book,  or  a  recess  of 
the  waiatcoat-pocket.    A  peculiar  and  even 
sacred  character  should  attach  itself  to  thia 
blessed  fiver.     It  is  to  be  there,  not  for  a 
normal,  or  even  extraordioary,  expenditoie 
on  oneeelf ;  but  is  to  he  there  as  a  kind  of 
fairy  force,  to  be  put  forth  at  times,  on 
critical  occasions,  and  for  great  uses.     I 
,  have  often  noticed  that  a  five-pound  note 
i  thus  used  possesses  all  the  constituents  of 
power,  comfort,  and  ability  of  doing  good. 
:  It  is  a  five-pound  note  which  you  will  very 
speedily  change,  but  only  at  a  special  in- 
stance.    It  is  a  five-pound  note  which, 
when   once  spent,  must   he  replaced  as 
speedily  as  possible.     There  is  something 
mystic  about  the   character  of  this  five- 
pound  note.   It  has  an  extraordinary  faculty 
of  multiplying  itselt     It  seems  to  shed  a  halo  upon  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  bank-notes,  from  the  rumpled,  greasy  one-pound  note  of  a 
Scottish  bank  to  some  note  of  tremendous  value,  if  you  should  ever 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  one,  such  as  Jemmy  Wood  the 
miser  is  reported  to  have  kept  framed  and  glazed  in  his  bank  in 
Westgate-street,  Gloucester,  now  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Kational 
Provincial. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  possession  even  of  thia  solitary  glorified 

fiver  is  an  outward  and  visible  siga 

of  a  very  blessed  state  of  things.     It 

assumes  that  you  are  without  debt  and 

without  very  pressing  cares.     You  ar» 

not  so  very  aniioua  about  this  bit  of 

flimsy.  The  loss  of  it  would  not  make 

you  sick  or  sorry,  as  might  he  the  case 

,   with  impecunious  multitudes  of  your 

E  fellow-creatures.  A  man  may  have  very 

large  dealings  with  a  bank,  and  yet  not 

be  able  to  spare  this  loose  fi'-pun'  note. 

-*  He  might  have  dealings  with  half  a 

dozen  banlis.  and  yet  not  be  able  to 

spare  it.     There  was  a  man  in  the 
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Insolvent  Conit  the  other  day,  who  aaid  that  he  had  an  account  at 
half  a  dozen  hanks.    When  asked  what  was  the  use  of  so  many 
banira,  he  candidly  avoved  'to  overdraw  them.'    Such  an  individnal, 
though  he  might  have  thooaands  in  his  hanks,  might  yet  he  destitnte 
of  the  blissful  hit  of  paper  which  I  am  discnssing.    He  might  be 
extremely  solvent  peconiarily,  yet  utterly  insolvent  in  all  those  higher 
principles   and   generons   emotions  which  would   induce  a  man  to 
specialise  and  consecrate  such  a  note.     My  five-pound  note  argues 
not  only  an  external  but  an  internal  prosperity.     It  also  argues  in 
the  good  prosperoos  man  a  certain  amount  of  plenty  and  prevision. 
Suppose  you  are  travelling  about — and  it  is  in  travelling  about  that 
yon  will  often  have  the 
beet  opportunity  of  dis- 
pensing the  constituent 
fiutoTB  of  this   blessed 
fiver  —  how     awkward 
that    yon    should    run 
short,   run    short   in  a  i 
country     where      your  ' 
name  is  unknown  and  ; 
yonr  cheques  would  be 
unbonoored !   You  have 
to  change  your  last  five- 
pound  note,  and   youi 
&rewell  glance  at  i^  ere 
it  meilfi  away  in  metal, 

is  as  the  last  glance  at  _  . 

the  setting  sun,  the  last  glance  &om  deck  at  your  receding  fatherland. 
When  once  it  is  changed  it  melts  away  Vitfa  incredible  velocity. 
Kever  change  a  bank-note  until  the  last  moment  and  at  absolute 
necessity.  That  man  is  indeed,  in  a  very  high  sensa,  totus  teres  alque 
rotundus,  who  can  always  carry  with  him  this  enchanted  document. 
To  quote  Horace  once  more,  he  often  realises  the  deOfS  ex  machind. 
He  is  a  kind  of  good  angel  upon  earth.  He  is  a  sort  of  visible 
Providence.  Moreover,  to  add  to  his  blessings  and  accomplishments, 
he  must  be  learned  in  the  lore  of  the  human  countenance  and  the 
human  heart  He  most  be  able  to  detect  his  opportunity  and  to  seixe 
it.  In  this  way  you  may  entertain  angels  unawares,  and  obtain  the 
blessing  of  him  who  is  ready  to  perish. 

You  had  better  not  lose  much  time  in  exchanging  your  beatific 
note.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  good  which  can  only  be  done  by 
gold  ;  a  certain  kind  of  good  which  can  only  be  done  by  silver ;  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  good  which  can  only  be  done  by  copper.  In  the  same  way 
the  opportunity  arises  in  which  yon  may  spend  your  five-pound  note 
at  one  burat,  and  then,  with  all  convenient  speed,  you  should  provide 
another.  Two  corates  had  a  conversation  one  day.  The  one  who 
was  tiie  visitor  was  lamenting  the  pressure  of  some  debt,  and  said 
that  he  mnst  write  at  once  to  his  remorseless  creditor.  '  If  you  go  to 
that  drawer,'  said  his  friend, '  yon  will  find  some  letter-paper,  and  you 
will  also  find  some  TWfe-paper,  to  which  you  are  quite  welcome.'  On 
the  top  of  the  letter-paper  was  the  five-pound  note  which  exactly  met 
the  emergency  of  the  day.  At  a  little  inn  in  the  Lake  district  one 
day,  two  toniiste  who  knew  each  other  met.    The  one  was  just  on  the 
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Ii—^  -t  1 1    ]  i\  h  I       start,  very  fluih  with 

I  t^^\  Wlllll  /n        fi'eta;  the  other  was 

™.,.Tj  /' '    ■^y         returning,  and  at  the 

I    . ^"'  I  \\   y  ■'//  very  dregs  of  his  last 

note.    As  one  of  them 
,  was  counting  out  his 
roll   of  notes,  he   ob- 

IBerred  a  wistful  look 
on  the  face  of  the  other. 
•  Would  one  of  these 
be  of  any  use  to  yon, 
old  man)'  he  remarked. 
I  The  offer  was  gratefully 
'  accepted,  and  he  little 
jl  knew  what   extraordi- 
.  naiy  good thatnote was 
\  the  means  of  effecting. 
^  The  fiver  was   repaid, 
and  was  sent  once  more 
on  a  rejoicing  career  of  good.     Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  one  of  hie  earlier 
novels,  makes  his  '  young  Ouke'  slip  three  hundred  pounds  into  a 
widow's  basket.     It  was  a  munilicent  action,  and  I  have  known  such 
actions  sometimes  happen  in  real  life,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  fiction. 
But  I  solemnly  asseverate  that  I  have  known  a  five-pound  note  do 
aa  much  as  would  tax  even  the  Premier's  imagination  to  realise. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  uses  of  the  silver  and  the  copper  as 
well  as  gold  and  '  paper.'     1  am  glad  that  so  much  attention  has  been 
concentrated    of  late   upon  dear  old  Johnson,  nearly  half  a  dozen 
publications  having  been  issued  respecting  him  of  late.     We  contrast 
his  tender  nature  with  his  rugged  exterior.    When  he  found  the  little 
street  Arabs  asleep  on  the  stony  steps  of  the  City  he  would  slip  some 
coppers  into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  a  breakfast.     I  met  a  little  boy  in  a  street  in  the  Eaatend  of 
Loudon  one  day  nearly  breaking  his 
'-'  heart  with  grief  and  terror  bemuse 
^  he  bad  upset  a  piut  of  beer.     In  all 
probability  he  would  have  had  an 
awful  thrashing  when  ho  got  home. 
It  was  only  a  few  coppers,  but  per- 
baps  the  child  was  saved  a  miserable 
«  memory,  which  would  have  haunted 

bis  life.   A  lad  makes  an  unfortunate 
'  tumble,  and  the  contents  of  the  milk- 

can,  with  which  he  has  been   in- 
-  -  trusted,  are  upon  the  ground.     How 

;  the  little  children,  not  to  mention 
cats  and  dogs,  come  to  lick  the  pave- 
ment and  the  gutter  I  That  small 
boy's  wage  becomes  dreadfully  mortgaged  to  his  employers:  a  shilling 
or  two  will  make  all  matters  square.  You  are  at  a  railway  station, 
and  you  find  a  worthy  old  body  in  a  state  of  dreadful  bewilderment. 
She  leaniB  that  there  is  no  third  claas  to  the  place  where  she  wishes 
to  go,  or  that  she  has  not  got  enough  money  even  for  a  third.   Feriiaps 
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she  wsots  to  go  to  a  bedridden  autnr  or 
a  djing  child.     Yon  bethink  fonnelf  of  (J 
the  little  reeerre  fond  at  your  command.    • 
The  old  lad  j'a  difficulties  alt  vanisb  away 
in  imiles  and  tears.  1  know  a  noble  loid 
-who  is  as  liberal  aa  the  day,  bat  very  ^ 
n^ligent  in  the  way  of  providing  himeelC  . 
with  small  change.    Like  Addison,  be 
could   write  a   cheque  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  might  be  at  a  loss  for  nine- 
pence.    He  arrived  at  a  metropolitan  eta-  \ 
tioD  for  the  purpose  of  going  down  the  li 
line  to  attend  a  wedding,  and  found  bim-  !l 
self  pennilesa.    He  fonnd  his  way  among  '' 
the  clerks,  and  tried  to  effect  an  arratige- 
ment  about  a  return  ticket.  'Idon'tknow 

if  you're  a  lord,'  said  a  young  fallow,  'but  you  look  an  honest  man, 
and  I  will  lend  yon  a  five-pound  note  if  yon  like.'  I  have  no  doubt 
that  fiver,  consin-german  to  the  fiver  I  am  describing,  blossomed  into 
Bomething  better. 

A  amall  handful  of  silver  will  often  do  a  whole  armful  of  good. 
Yon  live,  say,  in  a  country  place,  and  you  know  something,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  cottagers  and  their  iamilies.  Here  ia  a  poor  girl 
who  has  bad  typhna  fever,  and  is  slowly  recovering.  She  bos  rela- 
tions who  will  give  her  the  enjoyment  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  north 
conntry.  Bat  her  travelling  expenses  represent  a  number  of  shillings 
which  form  an  impassable  banier  as  strong  as  the  ^National  Debt 
itself.  Or,  again,  some  one  at  a  great  distance  is  struck  down  by 
consumption.  They  have  got  an  admission  at  the  Brompton  Hospital ; 
but  then  the  cruel  problem  of  those  travelling  expenses  emerges  to 
Uie  front.  You  slip  forward  with  what  can  be  forthcoming  of  that 
mystic  fiver.  The  poor  girl  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  bracing 
Qorthem  air.  She  shall  not  only  be  cured  of  her  illness,  but  thoroughly 
reestablished  in  her  health.  That  poor  patient's  travelling  expenses 
shall  be  paid  from  the  door  to  the  station,  and  from  the  staUon  to 
the  hospital.  Then  again  there  are  convalescent  hospitals,  and  homes, 
and  retreats,  where  for  some  ten  shillings  a  week  you  get  three  times 
the  amount  of  good.  The  difieience  may 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world — the 
difference  between  recovery  and  chronic  ill- 
ness, the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Then  there  are  certain  people  who  labour 
nearly  all  tbrongh  their  lives  under  a  kind 
of  chronic  impecnniosity.  Working  as  hard 
as  they  can  they  can  never  exactly  attain  to  j 
the  happy  point  of  balancing  expenditure ' 
and  receipU.  As  Mr.  Uicawbca  very  truly 
observed,  '  If  a  man  had  twenty  pounds  a 
yen  for  his  income,  and  spent  nineteen 
pounds  nineteen  sbillinga  and  sixpence,  he 
would  be  happy ;  but  if  he  spent  twenty 
pouad*  one  he  would  be  miserable.'  There 
ne  oertain  people  in  whose  caae  a  small 
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present  will  convert  a  deficit  into  a  aarplus.    A  clerk  or  a  curate  will 
hardly  get  the  nou-elaetic  ends  o{  an  income  to  meet.     Then  comes 
the  good  geuitu  with  a  magical  fiver,  perhaps  perenading  a  few  other 
good  geniuses  to  do  the  same  thing.    A  whole  family  may  thus  be 
lifted  up  beyond  the  level  of  want  and  declension  to  find  life  sweet 
and  hopeful,  and  that  useful  and  honoured  careers  are  opened  to  its 
members.     Of  course  I  am  aware  that  to  the  votaries  of  political 
economy  there  ia  a  radical  defect  in  all  this  discussion.     They  are 
much  more  ready  to  administer  kicks  than  halfpence  to  the  impe- 
cunious.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  find  little  space  in  an 
economical  treatise.      Their  rule   is  that  all  almsgiving  is  a  great 
mistake.    They  are  blatant  enough  at  some  times,  but  let  there  come 
a  mining  accident  at  Abercame,  or  a  sinking  steamer  in  the  Thames, 
and  their  blatant  cries  are  lost  in 
the  outburst  of  national  pity  and 
generosity.     Go,  my  friend,  and 
drop  your  anonymous  contribu- 
tion into  the  box  at  the  Mansion 
!  House.     Of  course  you  are  told 
that  you  incur  the  risk  of  helping 
undeserving   people.     But   first 
satisfy  youraelf  about  the  distress, 
and  you  may  afterwards  discuss 
the  question  of  desert.     And  if 
I   you  have  a  trained  practised  eye 
\  you  can  soon  get  a  skill  in  dis- 
cerning the  rights  of  a  case,  and 
even  if  you  make  a  blunder  the 
blessing  you  intended  will  return  into  your  own  bosom. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  respecting  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
extra  bank-note ;  but  much  might  be  also  said,  on  a  lower  and  more 
popular  plane,  on  the  great  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  extra 
fiver  which  is  free  from  any  pur- 
posed demands  upon  it.  The  extra 
note  gives  you  a  great  deal  of 
liberty  of  choice ;  it  sets  you  free 
to  do  what  you  like.    You  get  the 
book  or  the  picture  or  the  bit  of 
fumituce  which  you  meet  with  by 
a  happy  chance,  and  can  get  as  a 
'  real  bargain.  Yon  take  the  express 
instead  of  an  ordinary  train — or 
give  up  the  train  altogether  for 
that  ride  across  a  fine  country  in 
j  a  post-chaise,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
'  considered  as  the  acme  of  human 
enjoyment.     You  call  for  your 
bottle  of  Steinberg  Cabinet  or  '34  port.     You  can  give  a  quiet  dinner 
at  your  club  to  men,  or  a  box  at  the  opera  to  the  ladies.     You  ar« 
never  embarrassed  and  never  at  a  loss.    You  are  never  obliged  to 
'  cut  things  fine.'    I  do  not  dwell  on  the  more  obvious  and  secular 
uses  of  the  fiver.     Only  there  is  a  real  connection  between  these  uses 
and  that  higher  use  which  I  have  pointed  out.    A  man  who  knows 
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hov  to  give  a  £ver  to 
others  is  never  at  a  Iops 
ioi  tiveTs  for  himself. 
He  may  scatter  abroad,  1 
and  yet  may  be  rich  at  I 
home.      His   miith  is 
with  oat  hollo  wnese,  his 
conTCraation     without  ^ 
gnile,  hie  innocent  en-  i 
joymenta    without   sa-  I 
tiety  or  dissatisfaction.  ^ 
These    fivers  are  the  . 
rarest  and  most  lasting 
of  all  hia  monetary  pos- 
sessions.   They  come  back  to  him  in  a  hundred  ways  j  and  when 
ereiything  else  is  lost,  they  appear  on  the  credit  side  of  the  books  of 
the  Recording  Angel. 


FORTUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS. 


I. 

SOMB  GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  OLD  CITY  GBASSHOPPEB. 


The  great  golden  Grasshopper 
(rather  dingy  at  this  moment) 
still  crowns  the  Eoyal  Exchange. 
That  London  landmark,  in  spite 
of  all  changes,  must  always  be  re- 
garded, by  right  of  its  position 
and  historic  associations,  as  the 
chief  temple  of  British  commerce. 
Even  in  these  days,  when  busi- 
ness habits  are  so  altered,  when 
nearly  every  great  interest  pos- 
sesses its  own  special  *  exchange,* 
we  catch  at  the  old  centre  a  mut- 
tered echo  of  the  din  of  other 
days.  For  here,  as  of  yore,  on 
foreign-bill  days,  assemble  the 
money-changers  of  all  nations  to 
hold  their  market,  and  adjust  the 
London  rate,  although  no  walk 
like  the  ancient  *  Pawn,'  with  its 
hundred  shops,  surrounds  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  then,  for 
our  purpose  to  recall  for  a  moment 
the  old  story  connected  with  the 
Grasshopper,  which  reminds  us  at 
once  how  the  British  money- 
market  struck  root,  and  under 
what  curious  conditions  the  early 
adventurer  sallied  forth  to  trade. 
In  connection  therewith  we  must 
also  glance  at  the  annals  of  that 
ancient  banking-house  in  Lom- 
bard-street which  enshrines  the 
famous  device  in  its  history,  and 
led  the  way  with  our  *  clearing'- 
houses.  Such  discursive  but  sug- 
gestive notes  will  form  no  inapt 
preface  to  these  chapters  about 
'Fortunes  made  in  Business,' 
which  lead  us  into  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  wherever,  indeed,  inven- 
tive wit  and  commercial  resource 
have  set  their  mark  upon  the 
world.     In  passing,  we  simply 


mention  at  the  moment  certain 
great  London  names  of  which  the 
romantic  story  will  ere  long  be 
told  at  length  in  these  pages. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  an 
example  of  mercantile  glory,  most 
likely  that  of  the  Eothschild 
family  would  be  given,  and  we 
should  accept  it;  for  hardly  the 
Medici  or  even  the  Fuggers  of 
Augsburg,  counts  and  princes  of 
the  Empire  of  several  branches, 
surpassed  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
several  houses  of  the  Rothschilds 
to  princely  wealth,  and  all  its 
attendant  influence.  The  ultimate 
fortune  of  the  Eothschilds  has  yet 
to  be  followed ;  while  that  of  the 
Medici,  as  merchants  and  as  sove- 
reign princes,  has  been  traced  to 
their  extinction. 

It  is  since  the  first  year  of  this 
century  that  the  history  of  the 
Eothschilds  dates,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  still  new.  If  we  wish 
to  estimate  the  long  and  enduring 
value  of  commercial  power,  we 
may  take  another  measure;  and 
instead  of  the  brilliant  rise  of 
Eothschilds  and  Barings,  we  are 
able  to  follow  it  even  for  centu- 
ries, and  see  how  its  potency  has 
enriched  generation  after  genera- 
tion, endowing  new  families  with 
fortune  and  with  honours,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  political 
power.  If  we  try  to  do  this,  so 
shall  we  find  a  strange  foil  for  the 
bright  page — the  recital  of  families 
once  of  note,  and  now  extinct, 
without  male  or  female  to  speak 
for  them  or  bear  their  names;  and 
the  full  list  of  those  who  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  riot  have  dissipated  the 
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lesoiirces  of  the  past,  and  jeopar- 
dised the  possibility  of  letrievaL 

Saeh  a  name  as  Child,  the 
banker,  vhich  claims  from  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  will  rather 
serye  our  turn ;  but  we  may  go 
further  and  beyond  three  oentories, 
and  take  the  Greshams,*  and  their 
rajoeeentatives  the  lirbrtins.  In 
the  City  the  Grasshopper  glitters 
sloit,  and  is  reverentially  regarded ; 
but  how  little  is  thertf^at  first 
thought,  and  yet  how  much  by 
thinking  of  it,  that  remains  to  us 
of  a  tune  so  clear  in  tradition  and 
80  remote  in  timet  The  East 
India  Company,  like  a  jewel  dis- 
aolyed  in  a  royal  cup,  has  lost  its 
existence  in  the  birth  of  an  im- 
mense empire,  having  for  its  sub- 
jects- one-fourth  of  the  human 
race;  the  Muscovy  Company  is  a 
nsme ;  the  Levant  Company  not 
evoa  tiiat ;  the  Virginia  Company 
loses  its  history  in  ^at  of  another 
empire  of  the  English  race.  True, 
there  are  buildings  and  institu- 
tions, as  there  are  others  far  older, 
which  remained  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  remain  now.  TheEoyal 
Exchange  and  Gresham  College 
Gresham  founded  for  us. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  undoubt- 
edly had  this  ensign  of  his,  the 
Grasshopper,  placed  on  the  bank- 
ing-house in  Lombard-street,  where 
it  still  holds  place.  How  far  back 
beyond  him  the  title  is  to  be 
traced  is  not  known.  Undoubted- 
ly the  banking  history  goes  back 
beyond  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  al- 
though it  may  not  attach  to 
68  Lombard-street,  but  to  some 
otheET  house  there  or  elsewhere. 
Sir  Eichard  Gresham,  the  father, 
held  that  office  of  the  King's 
Exchanger  for  Henry  YIIL,  to 
which  Sir  Thomas  succeeded. 

There  is,  however,  an  earlier 
name^  believed  to  have  preceded 

*  For  a  lengthy  histoiy  of  the  Gres- 
Ittm^  see  the  *  rarcnnun  of  FortuDe,' 
£imto»  AwielK  vol.  ii  p.  892. 


Gresham  in  the  Grasshopper 
house,  and  that  is  Matthew  Shore, 
the  goldsmith.  In  the  ballad  of 
'  Jane  Shore'  she  says, 

'la  I^mbard-street  I  once  did  dwell, 
As  London  yet  can  witness  well. 
Where  many-  gallants  did  beholde 
My  beauty  in  a  shop  of  golde.' 

There  the  King,  Edward  IV.,  is 
&ibled  to  have  seen  her,  and  for 
him  she  did  penance  on  his  death 
in  1483.  Far  back  as  this  date 
is,  it  comes  within  reach  of  the 
Greshams ;  but  like  many  an  an- 
cient claim,  full  evidence  for  it  is 
now  wanting. 

The  business  of  the  Greshams, 
the  ELiug's  Exchangers,  was  to 
arrange  foreign  loans  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Exchequer  in  the  great 
money-market  of  Antwerp  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  The 
Lombards  had  long  since  lost 
their  potency  in  that  street,  as  in 
those  of  other  towns,  which  still 
bear  their  name,  and  in  which 
their  business  is  still  conducted, 
while  the  ensigns  of  the  Lombards 
have  passed  to  the  pawnbrokers, 
and  abroad  a  pawnshop  is  called 
a  Lombard. 

It  is  one  merit  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  that  he  counselled  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  liberate  the  country 
from  dependence  on  the  foreigner, 
and  to  create  a  money-market 
here,  'not  to  use  strangers,  but 
her  own  subjects,  that  it  might 
be  seen  what  a  prince  of  power 
she  was.'  For  three  hundred 
years  it  has  served  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  home  govern- 
ment during  the  piling  up  of 
debts,  which  have  sometimes 
reached  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
millions.  Not  only  have  we  been 
made  independent  of  the  foreigner, 
but  we  have  been  enabled  to  lend 
to  the  foreigner,  and  at  length  to 
use  also  the  money  of  the  foreigner, 
and  to  become  in  this  day  the 
money-market  of  the  world  for 
buying,  for  selling,  for  bonowing. 
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Beyond  this,  England  has  been 
trained  to  provide  resources  for 
public  works,  in  which  as  yet  we 
surpass  the  world.  All  this  has 
no  more  been  done  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  than  is  the  oak-tree  of  a 
hundred  years'  growth  made  by 
the  man  who  of  forethought  sows 
an  acorn.  It  is  worth,  however, 
pausing  to  note  how  the  well-ad- 
vised policy  of  one  man  has  borne 
fruit  not  only  to  the  extent  which 
he  had  fairly  expected,  but  far 
beyond.  Indeed,  such  a  fetct  is 
far  more  to  the  lasting  honour  of 
Gresham  than  his  Exchange,  in 
the  corridors  of  which  we  walk, 
for  among  the  great  feats  of  com- 
merce must  be  reckoned  such  as 
those  which  endow  the  country 
with  a  new  industry,  like  Dudley, 
Cort,  Crewe,  Neilson,  Heath, 
Bessemer,  Siemens,  to  name  only 
those  who  have  laboured  in  one 
branch,  rather  than  to  celebrate 
the  case  of  those  who  have  greatly 
enriched  themselves. 

Gresham  made  it  seen  what  a 
prince  of  power  Elizabeth  was 
when  the  Burses  of  Antwerp,  the 
Hanse  Towns  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Florence  were  still  in  their 
pride.  The  money-market  of  Lon- 
don has  outlived  these,  and  gone 
tax  beyond  their  great  successor 
at  Amsterdam.  So  in  our  days, 
in  this  light,  it  is  '  what  a  prince 
of  power'  is  Queen  Victoria !  Much 
of  the  influence  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  abroad  is  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  prerogative  of 
the  citizens  of  England.  Even  at 
this  moment  the  financial  credit 
of  England  is  put  in  the  balance 
against  the  sword  of  Eussia.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  was 
earnest  to  many  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  Gresham  did  not  foresee  that 
the  expedients  he  had  devised  for 
increasing  the  might  of  England 
were  to  be  brought  to  bear  in 
resisting  the  vast  empire  of  suc- 
cessive Czars. 


Gresham  is  a  good  subject  to 
begin  a  history  with,  for  it  has 
what  is  earlier  than  history,  tra- 
dition and  ronifiuice.  The  story  of 
the  Grasshopper  is  a  pretty  one, 
only  the  rude  hand  of  the  anti- 
quary sets  it  all  aside  by  sternly 
proving    that  Gresham  was    no 
foundling,   but  bom  in  wealth. 
There  are   plenty  of  tales  left 
How  is  it  with  thi^  It  is  gravely 
related,  in  a  work  called  Lawson's 
History    of  Banking^    that    the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  Court  having  extolled    the 
great  riches  of  his  King,  the  mas- 
ter  of  the    Indies,    and   of  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
who  was  present,  told  him  that 
the  Queen  had  subjects  who  at 
one  meal  expended,  not  only  as 
much  Bs  the  daily  revenues  of 
the  King,  but  also  of  all  his  gran- 
dees,  and  added,    ^This  I   will 
prove  any  day,  and   lay  you   a 
heavy  wager  on  it.' 

So  Gresham  outbragged  the 
Spaniard  in  his  own  line.  The 
ambassador,  biding  his  time,  came 
unawares  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Thomas  in  Bishopsgate,  and  dined 
with  him,  when,  finding  only  an 
ordinary  meal,  he  said, 

'Well,  sir,  you  have  lost  your 
stake.' 

'Kot  at  all,'  answered  Sir 
Thomas ;  '  and  this  you  shall  pre- 
sently see.' 

He  then  pulled  a  box  from  his 
pockety  and  taking  out  of  it  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  Eastern 
pearls,  showed  it  to  the  ambassa- 
dor. After  which  he  ground  it 
down,  and  drank  the  dust  in  a 
glass  of  wine,  to  the  health  of  the 
Queen  his  mistress. 

*  My  lord  ambassador,'  said  Sir 
Thomas,  '  you  know  I  have  often 
refused  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
for  this  pearL  Have  I  lost  or 
won  V 

*  I  yield  the  wager  as  lost,'  said 
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the  amljassador ;  'and  I  do  not 
think  there  are  four  snbjects.  in 
the  world  that  would  do  as  much 
for  their  sovereign.' 

L^end  tracks  the  man.  Here 
is  one  that  would  do  for  a 
medieyal  saint,  and  also  from 
Lawson.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  street  before  the 
Grasshopper  (that  is,  68)  was  then 
used  as  the  Burse  for  London, 
which  is  not  unlikely.  Gresham, 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
which  he  is  reputed  to  have  made 
much  money,  at  one  time  "was 
disconcerted  by  the  non-arrival  of 
some  ships,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
had  caused  him  much  embarrass- 
ment. While  despondingly  walk- 
ing in  Lombard-street,  a  sailor 
came  up  to  him  and  presented  a 
letter,  which  conveyed  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  two  of  the  ships 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  box  the 
bearer  would  deliver  contained 
some  diamonds  and  pearls  of  great 
value  as  a  sample  of  the  riches  the 
ships  had  brought  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  large  pearl  out 
of  this  box,  or  out  of  the  two 
ships,  which  figured  in  the  other 
tale.  After  getting  the  good  news 
on  the  Burse,  Gresham  could  do 
no  other  than  found  at  his  own 
cost  an  Exchange,  laying  the  first 
stone  on  June  7,  1566 ;  and  on 
January  23,  1571,  it  was  opened 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Queen's 
majesty,  attended  withher  nobility, 
entered  the  Burse  on  the  south 
side ;  and  after  that  she  had  viewed 
every  part  thereof,  and  seen  a 
kind  of  industrial  exhibition  of 
an  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the 
City,  she  caused  the  same  Burse, 
by  a  herald  and  trumpet,  to  be 
proclaimed '  The  Eoyal  Exchange,' 
and  so  to  be  caUed  thenceforth 
and  not  otherwise ;  and  so  it  has 
been. 

The  Grasshopper  house  had  a 
doorway  on  the  Change -alley 
nde,  as  well  as  in  Lombard-street ; 


and  from  the  Change-alley  door 
Gresham  would  wend  his  way  to 
and  fro.  Besides  the  Exchange, 
Gresham  founded  the  collie 
bearing  his  name,  and  on  which 
he  bestowed  his  own  residence; 
but  which,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
intended,  the  University  for  Lon- 
don, which  in  our  generation  has 
been  created,  shows  only  a  shadow 
of  his  great  design. 

The  College  was  indeed  a  noble 
design,  and  meant  to  supply  a 
great  want.  Until  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  London  had 
not  been  deficient  in  institutions 
for  superior  education.  The  great 
houses  of  the  Benedictines  and 
other  orders  remained  what  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  had  originally 
been ;  and  London  was  well  sup- 
plied with  schools  for  literature, 
science,  painting,  and  music. 
Those  who  wanted  degrees  for 
technical  purposes  could  proceed 
to  Oxford  or  to  Paris;  but  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education 
were  abundantly  available  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries was  attended  with  that  of 
all  the  accompanying  attributes — 
not  only  the  provision  for  the  poor, 
but  also  the  colleges,  the  grammar- 
schools,  and  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  art.  This  was  indeed 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  Edward  YI.  and 
Elizabeth  and  their  ministers  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  restoration 
or  creation  of  grammar-schools 
and  common  schools. 

Gresham  wished  to  go  beyond 
this,  and  to  give  the  metropolis  a 
college  with  a  complete  faculty  of 
the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Although  the  schools  of  music  at 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Chapel  Eoyal  had  been 
kept  on  foot,  and  even  became 
nurseries  and  schools  of  the  new 
drama,  Gresham  must  have  con- 
sidered that  the  higher  branches 
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of  musical  instruction  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  for,  as  a  pro- 
fessorship of  music  was  founded 
in  the  College — ^and  this  is  still 
maintained. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  had 
this  plan  been  carried  into  effect, 
London  would,  in  all  matters  of 
superior  instruction,  been  inde- 
pendent of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  was,  however,  fitfully  set  in 
action,  and,  though  many  eminent 
men  were  professors,  it  never  realr 
ised  the  founder's  intentions.  It 
fell  away,  and  waa  at  the  best  a 
club  of  lecturers;  but  the  professors 
and  the  building  had  their  share 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  This  is  another  incident 
of  the  Gresham  chronicles. 

At  length,  the  Gresham  pro- 
fessorships became  a  private  job 
of  the  Gresham  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  and  of  the 
Mercers'  Company,  who  gave 
away  the  appointments  as  sine- 
cures. The  great  object  of  the 
pensioners  was  to  avoid  doing 
anything  at  all.  At  length,  of 
late  year^,  a  partial  reform  was 
made,  and  some  of  the  professors 
give  a  few  popular  lectures.  So 
fiur  as  a  college  is  concerned,  the 
institution  is  a  farce,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  Gresham's  works  which 
yields  little  firuit. 

Others,  however,  in  our  genera- 
tion, set  themselves  to  the  task, 
and  Brougham  carried. into  effect 
what  Gresham  designed.  The 
establishment  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  of  King's 
College  in  rivalry  with  it,  afforded 
the  constituents  for  a  university 
— that  of  London — greater  than 
Gresham  could  have  contemplated, 
for  the  University  of  London  has 
colleges  affiliated  to  it  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  its  degrees  have 
been  accorded  to  students  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  India. 

It  is  a  strange  instance  of  how 
anall  society  is  and  how  its  threads 


get  entangled,  that  one  of  Gres- 
ham's  country  houses,  Osterly, 
which  was  a  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  afterwards  a  seat 
of  the  other  banker,  Child,  and 
now  belongs  to  his  •  descendant, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago  Elizabeth  visited 
the  newly-built  manor-house  of 
Osterly  in  1578.  If  Alfred  the 
Great  was  for  ages  known  as 
'  England's  darling,'  surely  Eliza- 
beth must  have  been  '  England's 
love,'  such  was  the  devotion  paid 
to  her  in  romantic  homage,  as  we 
know  in  the  tales  of  Essex, 
Kaleigh,  Shakespeare,  Sidney.  Be- 
sides the  story  of  Gresham's  swal- 
lowing the  pearl  in  her  glorifica- 
tion, it  is  believed  at  Osterly,  and 
we  may  believe  it,  if  we  will,  that 
the  Queen  much  admired  the  new 
house  all  but  a  walled  courtyard. 
When  the  Queen  had  gone  to  bed 
at  night,  Gresham  got  together  all 
the  men  he  could,  and  demolished 
the  walls,  so  that  in  the  morning 
the  Queen  could  admire  the  im- 
provement she  had  suggested  and 
the  devotion  of  Gresham.  The  like 
history  is  to  be  found  elsewhere, , 
and  sometimes  the  courtier  has 
hewn  down  in  the  night  a  grove 
of  trees. 

In  the  next  year  after  this, 
Gresham  died  (in  1579),  and  was 
buried  near  his  residence  in  the 
church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate. 
Ending  in  legend,  it  is  said  the 
wealth  of  the  man  who  gave  such 
princely  gifts  to  his  fellow-citizens 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
gold  chains. 

What  has  not  been  filled  with 
fact  in  this  account  has  been  pieced 
out  with  legend ;  but  the  history 
of  the  Grasshopper  afterwards  is 
so  bereft  of  record  and  tradition, 
that  even  the  skill  and  reseaich 
of  the  antiquarian  of  the  house, 
Mr.  John  Biddulph  Martin,  has 
not  been  able  to  restore  it.  The 
Great  Fiie  of  London  burnt  bank- 
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ledgeis  and  private  books,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  privately  print- 
ed work,  entitled  the  Grasshopper^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  long  blank. 
This  was  partly  supplied  after- 
wards by  the  antiquary,  Mr.  F.  8. 
Hilton  Price,  of  tiie  rival  house 
of  Child,  and  the  author  of  the 
Marigold,  named  afber  their  en- 
sign, and  of  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don Bankers, 

Leaving  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
we  have  a  link  in  Smythe,  his 
apprentice ;  for  we  find  a  Smythe 
afterwards  figuring  among  the 
worthies  of  the  Grasshopper.  But 
when  we  come'  to  history  again, 
we  find  the  house  in  the  hands  of 
great  goldsmiths  and  bankers, 
Charles  Duncombe  and  Richard 
Kent.  To  them  the  books  of 
Child's  bear  witness  in  1669 ;  and 
as  a  man  must  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  £&ther,  so  must  there 
have  been  a  paternity  for  the 
leading  firm  before  that  date,  and 
an  old  business,  which  must  have 
taken  its  years  of  growth. 

When  we  come  to  the  first  list 
of  London  bankers  in  the  Little 
London  Directory  of  1677,  two 
centuries  ago,  then  we  find  these 
bankers  recorded  at  the  Grass- 
hopper in  Lombard-street  As 
Childs  had  their  peerage,  so  have 
the  Miurtins  theirs  in  this  Charles 
Duncombe,  from  whom  Lord 
Faversham  is  descended,  and 
whose  name  was  best  known  in 
our  days  by  the-fiuniliar  'honest 
Tom  Duncombe,'  the  popular 
member  for  Finsbury. 

The  reputation  of  Charles  Dun- 
combe was  less  brilliant  than  his 
wealth.  High  he  stood  in  his 
boaineas;  for  when  Charles  II. 
shamefully  shut  up  the  Exchequer, 
and  stole  the  bullion  of  the  Lon- 
don bankers  deposited  there,  to 
the  ruin  of  many  firms,  the  Grass- 
hopper escaped.  Duncombe  was 
banker  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
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and,  as  recorded  by  Bishop  Burnet 
in  his  History  of  his  own  Time^ 
the  Earl  communicated  the  coming 
event  to  Duncombe,  who  saved 
the  money  of  his  customers.  In 
the  chain  of  events  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Marquis  of  Winchestor 
likewise  gave  warning  to  Childs, 
with  whom  also  he  had  an  ac- 
count. 

Evelyn,  in  1696,  complains  of 
the  fraud  of  the  bankers  and  gold- 
smiths, who  carried  on  the  lucra- 
tive business  of  money-changers, 
or  'shroff'  as  it  is  caUed  in  the 
East,  plying  to  and  fro  with  the 
depreciated  currency,  good  gold 
being  rarely  at  less  than  fifteen 
premium  against  common  silver 
coin.  Evelyn  speaks  in  his  Diary 
of  'Duncomb,  not  long  since  a 
mean  goldsmith,  having  made  a 
purchase  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  estate  at  neere 
90,000^,  and  reputed  to  have  as 
much  in  cash.' 

The  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  a  Yilliers,  head  of  the 
house,  which  in  the  end  furnished 
a  husband  for  the  heiress  of  the 
Childs,  another  intermingling  of 
the  web.  One  branch  of  YilUers, 
beggared,  sold  ite  estate  to  a 
banker,  and  another  built  up  ite 
fortune  on  the  estate  of  a  banker. 

Duncombe  had  so  much  money 
that  he  kept  a  large  sum  at  Child's, 
as  Mr.  Price  found  out  in  the 
books  j  for  in  1696  it  was  drawn 
out,  most  likely  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  Helmsley. 

Duncombe,  engaged  in  political 
life,  became  Secretary  of  tiie  Trea- 
sury, and  it  was  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  time  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  appropriating  the 
funds  of  the  Exchequer  to  his 
own  use.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Commons  he  was  by  that  House 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  a  division  of  188  to 
103  his  property  was  ordered  to 
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be  confiscated.  This  being  made 
a  party  question,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  intervention 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  his 
case  must  have  been  a  bad  one, 
as  he  was  only  released  by  one 
Tote,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  the  former  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  who  thus  repaid  Dun- 
combe's  old  service. 

Duncombe  held  up  his  head; 
and  though  members  of  Parlia- 
ment disapproved  of  his  fingering 
the  funds  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
neighbouring  shopkeepers  con- 
doned the  offence,  and  as  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  Londr.n  in  1709.  The 
other  house  of  Child  also  had  its 
Lord  Mayor ;  so  had  the  very  old 
house — but  still  younger  than  that 
of  Child,  Hoares — of  the  Golden 
Bottle,  displayed  above  their  por- 
tal in  Fleet-street 

The  founding  of  the  Bank  of 
England  helped  the  Lombard- 
street  bankers  rather  than  lessened 
their  business,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Duncombe's  troubles  the  busi- 
ness was  well  conducted  by  the  Mr. 
Bichard  Smythe  already  referred 
to.  He  was  Duncombe's  partner, 
and  a  banker  of  great  eminence 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  lived  at  the  Grasshopper.  He 
is  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  the  coin- 
iige  in  1695-6,  a  matter  which  was 
looked  upon  as  of  national  concern, 
And  in  whic]^  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 
then  Master  of  the  Mint,  had  so 
large  a  share,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  valual)le  papers. 

Smythe^s  portrait  still  overlooks 
the  bank-parlour,  and  represents 
him  in  a  flowing  wig  and  blue- 
silk  dress,  standing  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
built  by  his  predecessor  Gresham. 
This  portrait  conveys  to  every 
one  the  evidence  of  Lely's  style, 
and  was  said  to  be  by  his  pupil 
Huysman;   but  on  cleaning  in 


1873,  the  inscription  *  J.  Hargrave, 
176jD,'  appeared  upon  it.  The 
probability  is  that  the  original,  by 
Lely  or  Huysman,  was  in  1760 
removed  by  a  member  of  the 
Smythe  family,  and  this  fine  copy 
substituted. 

Smythe,  as  said,  was  a  presumed 
link  with  Gresham,  and  is  with 
the  present  banking  family.    An- 
drew Stone,  another  apprentice  and 
partner,  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Holbrooke.  Smythe's  sister,  a 
great  granddaughter  of  this  Stone, 
married  John,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  partners,  Hichard  Bid- 
dulph    Martin,    John    Biddulph 
Martin  (the  historians  of  bank- 
ing), and  W.  A.  K  Martin.    By 
this   marriage,  the   Martins    are 
connected  with  the  other  banking 
family  of  the  Laboucheres,  and 
its  peer  Lord  Taunton,  and  with 
the  Barings  and  their  peers,  Lord 
Xorthbrook  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
This   Richard  Smythe  it  was 
who  took  as  a  derk  l*homas  Mar- 
tin.    This  Martin  was  a  West- 
countryman,  whose   father  Wil- 
liam, grandfather  Thomas,    and 
great-grandfather   William,  who 
died  in  1653,  had  been  mayors 
of  Evesham,  where  their  tombs 
are   still    to   be    seen.     Thomas 
Martin    became    a    partner   on 
Smythe's  death,  and  afterwards 
his  brothers  John  and  James  Mar- 
tin. 

The  will  of  Andrew  Stone 
affords  one  curious  illustration; 
for  he  leaves  his  share  of  the  busi- 
ness to  Thomas  Martin  on  pay- 
ment of  9000Z.  among  the  widow, 
her  mother,  and  Nicholas  Tor- 
riano.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  goodwill  of  such  a  busi- 
ness as  then  worth  from  20,000/. 
to  d0,000Z.,  a  large  sum  for  those 
days.  His  sons  were  Greorge, 
Primate  of  Ireland ;  Andrew, 
tutor  to  George  II L  ;  and  a  third, 
Richard  Stone. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
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iletails  of  the  succession  among 
the  Martins  and  the  Stones  con- 
stitating  the  bouse,  which  till  our 
time  was  known  as  '  Martin 
Stone^s,*  though  now,  as  on  some 
occasions  before,  *  Martin's.' 

Thomas  Martin  putting  his 
brother  James  into  the  house, 
the  latter  became  member  for  the 
borough  of  Cambridge.  Thomas, 
who  Hved  so  long  in  the  City, 
I  lied  nevertheless  at  no  less  an 
age  than  eighty-fire  at  Clapham. 
The  Martins,  however,  always 
had  an  eye  on  their  western  coun- 
try. John,  in  1738,  rebuilt  the 
old  hoase  at  Overbury,  after  its 
destruction  by  fire.  Then  began 
that  connection  with  the  borough 
of  Tewkesbury  which  has  only 
lately  been  dissolved,  and  for 
which  they  sat  above  a  century. 
They  sat  also  for  other  place?. 
The  chief  distinction  of  this  long 
senatorial  career  was  that  James 
Martin,  who  sat  for  thirty-one 
years  on  the  Liberal  side,  obtained 
the  title  of  Starling  Martin.  Be- 
ing opposed  to  the  coalition  of 
Fox  and  Norths  at  the  ruin  of  his 
party,  he  put  on  record  a  wish 
that  he  could  train  a  starling  to 
speak,  so  that  it  might  perch  on 
the  Speaker's  chair  and  ever  and 
anon  cry,  *  No  coalition  ? 

The  only  City  honour  gained 
by  this  family  was  that  Joseph 
Martin  served  Sheriff  in  1770. 

Besides  the  constitution  of  the 
English  corn-market  by  Gresham, 
another  financial  reform  is  asso- 
dated  with  the  Grasshopper,  and 
that  is  that  the  clearing  among 
London  bankers  was  first  and  for 
a  long  time  held  there.  This  in- 
stitution of  the  clearing  by  London 
bankers  has  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  London  market, 
for  it  has  enabled  an  extraordinary 
facility  and  rapidity  to  be  given 
to  transactions  and  an  enormous 
economy  in  the  use  of  money.  It 
is   this   feature   of  the    London 


money-market,  the  small  amount 
of  actual  money  with  which  it  is 
worked,  which  distinguishes  the 
London  money  -  market  from 
others. 

It  was  in  its  beginning  a  very 
simple  expedient :  that  bankers, 
instead  of  paying  separately,  should 
exchange  the  cheques  they  held 
against  each  other,  and  only  pay 
once  a  day  the  balance  in  cash. 
This  has  since  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improved,  and  in  1810 
the  bankers  were  obliged  to  take 
a  clearing-house  for  themselves  in 
Lombard  street,  and  now  they 
want  a  larger  one.  Upon  the 
model  of  this  banking  institution 
the  great  railway  clearing-house 
has  been  established  here,  and 
other  like  establishments  in  other 
countries.  The  tickets  that  pass 
over  several  lines,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  which  has  to  be  divided 
among  the  companies  in  various 
proportions,  is  thus  cleared.  By 
this  means  not  only  is  a  passenger 
in  this  country  enabled  to  take 
one  ticket  anywhere  in  these 
islands,  but  from  London  to  St. 
Petersburg  or  Constantinople, 
or  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus  one  good  principle 
receives  various  developments, 
and  institutions  dissimilar  in  form 
grow  from  a  healthy  root. 

The  connection  of  the  clearing- 
house is  held  to  be  recorded  by 
an  entry  in  the  ledger  for  1773  : 
*  Quarterly  charge  for  use  of  clear- 
ing-room, 19^.  65.'  Unluckily,  in 
this  grand  series  of  books,  still 
ranging  from  1731  to  this  day, 
there  is  a  very  ugly  entry  in  1751 : 
*For  Brydges,  for  killing  the 
buggs  in  the  shop,  17.  la  J  The 
smaller  animals  nevertheless  kept 
up  the  war  and  mastered  thr« 
great  bankers ;  so  that  in  1794 
they  had  to  pull  down  the  house, 
and  for  a  time  move  into  Change- 
alley  beyond  their  back  door.  In 
that  year  the  bank  was  rebuilt, 
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and  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  street,  so  that  a  colour- 
ed drawing  of  it  is  preserved  in 
the  Guildhall  Library.  A  late 
extension  is  marked  by  the  ju- 
dicious skill  of  the  Martins  and 
their  tender  love  for  their  ances- 
tral house. 

If  during  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don the  bmlding  had  suffered,  in 
the  last  century  it  sustained  a  very 
sensible  loss.  For  centuries  a 
gilded  grasshopper  had  stood  over 
the  doorway.  This  is  recorded  by 
Pennant,  who  ominously  wrote  : 
'Were  it  mine,  this  honourable 
memorial  of  so  great  a  predecessor 
should  certainly  be  placed  in  the 
most  ostentatious  situation  I  could 
find.'  The  Martins  appear  to  have 
thought  that  the  grasshopper  had 
so  long  taken  care  of  them  that 
it  was  his  business  to  do  so,  and 
not  theirs  to  take  care  of  the 
grasshopper.  During  the  rebuild- 
ing the  grasshopper  mysteriously 
dlEusippeared,  and  may  still  remain 
in  the  collection  of  some  Marquis 
of  Waterford  of  that  day  or  of 
some  grasping  antiquary.  Al- 
though supposed  to  be  put  safely 
away,  yet  when,  on  the  new  year 
of  1795,  the  new  banking-house 
was  opened,  no  grasshopper  was 
there. 

Mr..  Hilton  Price  relates  that 
the  same  casualty  befell  the  sign 
of  the  Oown  of  Messrs.  WilUs, 
when  their  house  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  Golden  Anchor,  the  sign 
of  Snows  and  Strahans.  The 
Martins,  however,  have  still  a 
Grasshopper  in  the  bank,  but  he 
is  no  better  than  the  one  atop  of 
the  Eoyal  Exchange. 

They  seem  to  keep  with  equal 
reverence  some  old  musquetoons 
or  blunderbusses,  which  appear 
from  the  books  to  have  been  last 
put  in  repair,  some  say  in  1767, 
or  perhaps  in  the  No-Popeiy  riots 
of  1780,  and  which,  if  attempted 


to  be  used  now,  might  prove  fatal 
to  the  operators,  except  for  the 
providential  circumstance  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  there  is  no  ammuni- 
tion in  any  bank  in  Lombard- 
street.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
all  probability  there  is  no  water 
in  any  of  the  buckets  still  kept  in 
the  street. 

We  may  note,  what  is  not  re- 
counted by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  or 
Mr.  Price,  that  in  1780,  a  party 
of  the  Life-Guards  bivouacked 
for  a  short  time  in  Lombard-street, 
lighting  fires  in  the  roadway; 
that  soldiers  were  stationed  at 
each  cross-street,  and  that  the 
Martins  and  their  neighbours  were 
not  allowed  to  go  out  after  dark, 
nor  until  sunrise.  Two  nights 
before  was  seen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring roofs,  and  it  may  be  from 
theirs,  all  the  Eoman  Catholic 
chapels  in  London  blazing,  and 
the  next  night  Newgate,  and  all 
the  many  prisons  in  the  City  and 
elsewhere  in  the  metropolis. 

Some  of  the  customers,  as 
Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
have  been  already  named;  and 
many  old  accounts  of  above  a 
century  are  still  on  the  books,  as 
GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  1761 ; 
George  Gostling,  1763 ;  Charring- 
ton.  Moss,  &  Co.,  Thomas  Bodding- 
ton,  Samuel  Brandram,  and  Peter 
Floyer,  1770.  There  are,  how- 
ever, accounts  of  a  century  and  a 
half  old,  as  Lovibond,  Pappilion, 
Colclough,  Wollaston,  Van  Not- 
ten ;  and  of  later  date,  J.  Peter 
Burrell  and  J.  FuUerton,  1742; 
Aislabie,  1748 ;  Van  Voorst  and 
Boon,  1759.  The  Messrs.  Bar- 
ings, kinsmen  to  the  partners,  be- 
gan business  in  1762,  and  opened 
^eir  account  in  1764. 

Thus  we  briefly  illustrate  the 
antiquity,  the  ramifications,  and 
the  continuous  moral  working, 
which  are  consequent  on  some  of 
our  commercial  establishments. 


IL 
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Thebb  is  one  legioninTorkshire 
which,  in  close  jaxtaposition,  pos- 
seeaes  three  mighty  towns,  whose 
wo^  is  felt  thionghout  the  coon- 
tiy  and  the  world.  These  thiee 
localities  are  Leeds,  Halifax,  and 
Bnulford.  They  afford  perhaps 
the  most  important  chapters  in 
modem  industrial  history.  They 
aboond  in  striking  examples  both 
of  sadden  bursts  of  prosperity  and 
the  gradual  construction  of  im- 
mense fortunes,  and  also  with  the 
development  of  the  highest  pro- 
blems bearing  on  the  interests  of 
society.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  limit  ourselves  to  Bradford. 
The  traveller  who  arrives  at  the 
station  linds  himself  almost  at 
once  in  Peel-square,  surrounded 
with  gloomy  but  palatial  ware- 
houses, which  at  once  give  a 
splendid  conception  of  thegrandeur 
and  immensity  of  modem  com- 
merce. At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  it  was  only  a 
small  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  a  dozen  thousand.  ^N'ow  the 
population  is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  about  fifty  millions' 
worth  of  goods  are  stored  away  in 
these  immense  warehouses ;  and 
the  banking  accounts  of  Bradford 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  mil- 
lions' worth  of  money.  It  is  not 
simply  the  vast  financial  prosperity 
of  the  place  with  which  we  axe 
concerned.  It  might  fare  with  the 
spinners  of  the  worsted  and  the 
broadcloth  as  it  did  of  old  with 
those  who  wove  the  Tyrian  purple 
or  the  Venetian  velvet.  But 
Bradford  has  connected  with  it 
vast  social  movements  which  are 
insepazably  interwoven  with  the 
well-being  of  the  country. 


One  of  the  Bradford  firms,  that 
of  Messrs.  Fison  &  Co.,  is  repre- 
sented by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  was  very 
nearly  made  the  leader  of  the 
great  Liberal  party,  and  is  a  possi- 
ble Premier.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  lot  of  this  distinguished 
statesman,  it  is  so  far  true  that 
his  Education  Act  has  revolution- 
ised and  elevated  the  character  of 
the  nation.  In  such  gigantic 
works  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Salt 
of  Saltaire,  we  see  the  highest 
point  to  which  industrial  science 
has  attained,  and  also  the  persist- 
ent prosperous  effort  to  combine 
with  commercial  success  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  masses  of  operatives. 
Both  of  these  great  firms  shall 
here  be  dealt  with,  as  also  the 
general  history  of  the  local  trade, 
and  the  great  fortunes  which  have 
sprung  out  of  it.  We  select 
Messrs.  Fison,  not  as  the  greatest 
Bradford  firm,  but  as  one  which 
is  exceedingly  representative,  and 
also  because  its  silent  partner, 
Mr.  Forster,  connects  trade  and 
fortune-making  with  subjects  of 
the  greatest  political,  moral,  social, 
and  religious  importance. 

Torkshiie  is  in  itself  a  king- 
dom— a  royalty  such  as  many  a 
king  might  envy.  ,  It  is  about 
the  size  of  Wales  or  of  Pales- 
tine. It  has  its  mountains  and 
its  sea ;  streams,  moorlands,  dales; 
its  deep  treasures  of  the  earth 
*-the  thick-ribbed  iron  and  coal ; 
rich  plains  of  sheep,  and  the  green 
enbircling  forests.  In  the  West 
Riding  the  great  county  has  its 
resounding  workshops  and  its 
busiest  hives.     And  here  If  ature 
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has  also  made  the  glorious  county 
*'  rich  in  man  and  maid/  and  fa- 
shioned them  of  a  sort  congenial 
to  the  clime — patient,  laborious, 
quick-witted,  masterful.  But  as 
one  moves  through  the  bustling 
streets  and  the  wilderness  of  chim- 
neys in  Leeds  and  Bradford,  there 
comes  before  one  the  meek  patient 
face  of  the  sheep  cropping  the  thin 
moorland  herbage  or  in  the  green 
meadows.  There  is  here,  in  truth, 
the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
To  the  peaceful  sheep  in  our  own 
land  and  in  Australian  wilds  and 
vast  continental  plains  is  due  the 
mightiest  triumph  of  modern  in- 
dustry. Again  let  us  think  that 
all  the  broadcloth  and  the  worsted 
are  simply,  through  the  chemistry 
of  Nature,  transmuted  grass — the 
thin  steely  blade  which  pierces 
the  soil  and  struggles  to  the  upper 
air,  made  of  the  mould  and  micro- 
scropic  seedling,  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine.  The  great  industries  of 
Leeds  and  Bradford  are  entirely 
constructed  from  the  fleecy  cloth- 
ing of  the  sheep.  Leeds  takes  the 
short  wool  and  makes  cloth ; 
Bradford  takes  the  long  wool  and 
makes  worsted. 

Who  first  converted  the  wool 
of  the  sheep  into  warm  durable 
clothing  is  as  idle  an  inquiry 
as  who  launched  the  first  boat 
or  baked  the  first  loaf.  'The 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  great- 
est men ;'  and  few  men  can  have 
been  greater  than  he  who  invented 
the  ploughshare,  or  for  clothing 
added  the  fleece  of  tha  living 
animal  to  the  skins  of  the  slain. 
When  we  speak  of  this  trade  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  common  to 
attribute  the  origin  to  the  Flem- 
ing. But  before  the  last  Koman 
had  left  Britain,  manufactured 
wool  was  transported  from  our 
shores.  The  Conqueror  and  his 
son  Henry  brought  over  the  Flem- 
ings and  settled  them  in  that  little 
England  beyond  Wales,  Pembroke- 


shire ;  and  Edward  III.,  through 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault,  brought 
over  large   colonies  of  them   to 
settle  in  this  country.     Then  my 
Lord  High  Chancellor  first  took 
his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack,  his 
judicial  mind  discerning  that  the 
Woolsack  was  then  the  very  basis 
of  British  prosperity.    The  native 
element  has  constantly  been  re- 
inforced by  the  foreign  element. 
The  thousands  of  woollen  weavers 
who  fled  from  the  Low  Countries 
daring  the  persecutions  of  Alva, 
with  their  superior  methods  and 
material,  accelerated  the  progress 
of  the  trade.  Similarly  the  worsted 
trade  received  great  impulse  from 
the   expatriation  of  the  French 
Protestants.    Then,  again,  we  got 
some  of  our  best  foreign  wool  from 
the  merino  breed  in  Spain.     Dur- 
ing the  Peninsular  War  we  had 
to  go  to  Germany  for  Saxon  and 
Silesian  cloth.  The  wool  imported 
into  England  often  goes  back  to 
its  native  country  with  the  mark 
of  English  manufacture.   Most  of 
the  merino  wool  now  comes  from 
Australia;  and  the  better  the  wool 
the  worse  the  mutton.     Germany 
is  now  the  great  source  of  the 
supply  of  shoddy,  which  we  re- 
gret to  perceive  is  a  vast  and 
increasing  business,  and  afiecting 
other   lines   of  life  besides   the 
worsted  trade.    Old  Fuller  asserts 
that  the  word  '  worsted'  was  de- 
rived from  the  village  of  Worsted 
in  Norfolk.     In  the  same  way  we 
get  'calico'  from  Calicut,  and  'cam- 
bric' from  Cambrai.     Large  num- 
bers of  the  foreign  settlers  came 
to  Norwich,  which  was  then  the 
Bradford    of  England.     In   the 
irony  of  time,  Bradford  and  Nor- 
wich have  transposed  their  posi- 
tion.    In  the  present  depressed 
state   of  trade  a  gleam  of  com- 
fort is  afforded  by  the  prosper- 
ous statistics  of  the  woollen  busi- 
ness.     Our   imports   are   great; 
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but  we  can  still  rely  mainly 
upon  ourselves.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  about  eleven  millionB* 
worth  of  wool  IS  produced — some 
compensation  to  the  farmer  for  the 
loss  of  protective  duties,  and  also 
an  encouragement  to  us  to  depend 
more  upon  ourselves. 

Bradford  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  valley,  where  its  own  becks, 
with  other  wandering  streams, 
meet  the  Aire.  In  tibis  valley, 
before  the  days  of  drainage,  the 
waters  would  collect;  and  Brad- 
ford, like  the  other  Bradford  in 
Wiltshire,  obviously  means  the 
Broad  Ford.  Oxford  and  the 
Bosphorus  have  a  kindred  mean- 
ing— the  ford  for  Oxen.  We  ob- 
tain glimpses  of  old  historic  Brad- 
ford in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
Fairfax  commences  his  Memoirs 
with  saying,  ^  The  Jirst  action  we 
had  was  at  Bradford.'  No  other 
town  suffered  more  than  Bradford 
in  these  wars.  There  was  loi^  a 
tradition  that  before  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  entered  the  town  an 
apparition  appeared  to  him,  as  he 
lay  in  bed  in  Bowling  Uall,  and 
importuned  him  with  these  words, 
*Pity  poor  Bradford,  pity  poor 
Bradford  r  Lady  Fairfax  was 
taken  captive  here,  but  was 
promptly  sent  back  to  her  lord. 
8ince  that  time,  however,  Brad- 
ford has  had  a  good  deal  of  what 
we  may  call  so^al  fighting  to  do. 
It  has  had  its  Luddite  riots,  the 
fights  with  hard  blows  about  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the 
fight  with  hard  words  about  the 
protective  duties  on  wool.  '  Peace 
has  her  victories  no  less  than  war ;' 
and  some  of  the  greatest  of  these 
victories  have  been  won  in  the 
West  Biding. 

When  the  place  first  began  its 
business  of  making  worsted  stuffs 
of  the  long-stapled  wool  is  not 
exactly  known.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  Dyer  wrote  his  poem  of 
the '  Fleece  ^ 


*  Roll  the  f  uU  can  adown  the  winding  Aire, 
Load  the  alow-sailing  bargee,  pile  the 

pack 
On  the  long  tinkling  train  of  the  slow- 
paced  steeds.' 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the 
gradaal  advances  of  this  immense 
business.  The  manufacturer  would 
make  visits  to  far-off  hills  and 
dales,  then  innocent  of  chimneys 
and  undefiled  with  smoke.  The 
peasants  had  long  been  preparing 
tor  his  coming.  The  one-thread 
wheel  was  as  much  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  thrifty  housewife  as 
a  sewing-machine  is  at  the  present 
time.  In  glade,  on  green,  and  by  the 
lull-side  might  be  seen  Cowper's 
young  cottager  sittiag  spinning  at 
her  door,  or  the  busy  housewives 
plying  their  trade.  The  manufac- 
turer would  distribute  the  wool 
and  receive  back  the  yarn  which 
his  agents  had  collected.  His 
journey  through  the  wild  lonely 
country  would  not  be  without  its 
perils.  Some  steady  roadster  would 
lead  the  way,  and  the  little  cara- 
van would  be  closed  by  some 
stout  well-armed  fellows.  A  sad 
story  Ib  told  of  a  young  member 
of  the  great  Foster  firm,  who  was 
caught  in  a  snowstorm  on  a  wild 
moor ;  he  fell  grievously  hurt  into 
a  morass,  and  was  found  dead 
next  morning,  with  his  faithful 
dog  lying  upon  his  breast.  After 
the  yam  had  been  procured,  the 
next  step  was  to  give  it  out  to  the 
weavers.  In  due  time  the  fabrics 
were  ready  for  sale  in  the  market, 
having  passed  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  hands  of  the 
dyers.  The  stuffs  were  then  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  kingdom, 
being  carried  on  droves  of  pack- 
horses  to  the  various  fairs  and 
market-towns. 

In  looking  at  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  Bradford  trade,  of 
course  the  main  salient  feature  is 
the  progress  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion. Many  stories  might  be  told 
of  the  goodly  fortunes  achieved  by 
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machinery.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  credit  of  some  manufacturers, 
that  they  kept  on  old  people  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  by 
hand.  The  machinery  for  wool- 
combing  quite  revolutionised  the 
Bradford  trade.  The  hand-labour 
has  now  been  entirely  changed  for 
machine-labour.  The  wool,  which 
used  to  cost  two  shillings  a  pound 
when  combed  by  hand,  costs  four- 
pence  a  pound  when  combed  by 
the  machine.  This  is  done  by 
Mr.  Lister  of  Manningham's  ma- 
chine, known  by  the  name  of 
Heilmann's  Patent.  The  machine 
was  originally  invented  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Heilmann,  but 
it  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
Mr.  Lister.  He  sold  it  to  the 
Akroyds  and  Salts  for  40,000^. 
Li  1847  Mr.  Lister  re-bought  the 
patent  for  the  price  which  had 
been  paid  him  for  it,  the  vendors 
reserving  the  right  of  use.  The 
practical  result  is  that  the  Salts 
and  Akroyds  got  the  patent  for 
nothing,  and  Listers,  Salts,  and 
Akroyds  haye  all  made  their  for- 
tunes. 

Many  other  inventions  have 
been  made,  which  have  gradually 
brought  the  trade  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  which  have  in- 
tensified tJie  energies  and  multi- 
plied the  resources  of  the  place. 
About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  canal 
was  formed,  which  connected  the 
trade  of  Bradford  with  the  Liver^ 
pool  and  Leeds  canal.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  tourist  to 
suppose  that  the  canals  are  profit- 
less and  defunct.  Those  black 
waters  are  still  laden  with  heavy 
barges,  and,  though  to  on  immense 
extent  superseded  by  steam,  form 
highly  remunerative  companies. 
Then  the  fortunes  which  have 
been  realised  by  gas-  and  water- 
works in  those  localities !  The 
railway  is  now  brought  home  to 
every  great  business.  There  are 
branch-lines  and  sidings  in  every 


direction.  Steam  is  the  useful 
slave  which  is  turned  to  myriad 
uses,  locomotion  being  only  a 
single  department ;  and  the  York- 
shire industries  show  a  multipli- 
city of  inventions  to  which  it  is 
subsidiary.  It  is  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  that  'bottled 
sunshine,'  coal,  which  insures  its 
supremacy  to  Bradford. 

One  might  take  the  mills  of 
Messrs.  William  Eison  &  Co.  as 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  West 
Biding  worsted  manufacture,  more 
fairly  representative  than  a  larger 
concern.  The  firm  has  been  a 
prosperous  one;  and  the  silent 
partner,  the  member  for  Bradford, 
may  be  put  down  as  a  wealthy 
man.  The  works  are  situated  in 
the  pleasant  village  of  Burley  in 
Wluufdale,  two  miles  from  Otley, 
and  equidistant,  ten  miles,  from 
Leeds  and  Bradford.  The  river  is 
not  BO  beautiful  as  it  is  higher  up, 
as  it  streams  by  Bolton  Abbey 
and  the  glorious  woods  by  Barden 
Tower.  The  poet  Gray  makes  a 
mention  of  Wharfdale  in  his  ex- 
quisite letters.  'Whorldale,  so 
they  call  the  vale  of  Wharfe,  and 
a  beautiful  vale  it  is,  as  well 
wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  well 
inhabited,  but  with  high  crags 
that  border  the  green  country 
on  either  hand;  through  the 
midst  of  it,  deep,  clear,  full  to 
the  brink,  and  of  no  inconsider- 
able depth,  runs  in  long  windings 
the  river.'  The  classical  name  of 
the  stream,  according  to  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  of  the 
dates  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  river  and 
sometimes  for  the  river  genius. 
This  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the 
'  Guerf,'  or  Wharfe  of  the  Saxons. 
The  scenery  of  the  Wharfe  has 
been  immortalised  by  many  great 
painters,  and  by  no  greater  painter, 
and  with  no  greater  detail,  than 
by  Turner.  He  has  worked  at 
it    both  in   oils  and   drawings. 
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He  used  to  reside  at  Farnley  Hall 
in  mnch  the  same  way  that  he 
resided  at  Petworth,  in  Sossex. 
'  The  sceneiy,'  writes  Mr.  Raskin 
in  his  Modern  Paintera,  'whose 
inflaence  I  can  trace  most  defi- 
nitely throughout  his  works, 
varied  as  they  are,  is  that  of  York- 
shire; and  its  rounded  hills,  far 
winding  rivers,  and  broken  lime- 
stone scars  seem  to  have  formed  a 
type  inhis  mind  to  which  he  sought, 
so  far  as  might  be  obtained,  some 
correspondent  imagery  in  other 
landscapes.  He  had  his  attention 
early  directed  to  those  horizontal 
beds  of  rock  which  usually  form 
the  face  of  the  precipices  in  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  projecting  or 
mouldering  away  in  definite  suc- 
cession of  ledges,  cornices,  and 
steps.' 

The  village  of  Barley  lies  on 
the  left  side  of  the  stream.  Of 
course  the  water-power  is  the 
great  motif  of  the  milL  In  the 
West  Biding,  wherever  in  roman- 
tic scenery,  imless  retained  by  the 
territorial  lords,  you  find  a  gush- 
ing stream,  there  yon  will  find 
the  water-wheel  and  the  mill. 
There  is  often  a  most  striking 
combination  of  Nature  in  her 
most  primitive  aspects,  and  the 
ugliest  designs  of  modem  inven- 
tion. .Often,  close  by  the  mathe- 
matieal  many-windowed  mill,  you 
see  the  pleasant  home  and  lovely 
grounds  of  its  proprietor.  You 
may  find  rare  orchids  in  his  green- 
house and  fine  pictures  on  his 
waUs.  The  water-wheel  of  the 
Messrs.  Fison's  manufactory  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
in  the  whole  county  of  York.  It 
is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  eighteen 
a-breast^  and  of  about  150  horse- 
power. The  mills,  though  de- 
nounced hj  Murray  f  who  otherwise 
does  not  mention  this  interesting 
village,  as  ugly,  are  very  weU 
built^  and  cover  a  good  deal  of 
space.    They  are  lighted  by  gas 


manufactured  on  the  premises. 
Most  of  the  machinery  is  worked 
by  water-power.  Such  proprietors 
as  those  of  these  mills  are  not 
likely  to  leave  the  religious  and 
intellectual  wants  of  their  people 
unattended  to.  Mr.  Fison,  the 
senior  partner,  resides  at  Green- 
holme,  and  a  school  is  attached  to 
the  mill  called  the  Greenholme 
School,  which  is  worked  on  the 
half-time  system.  About  ten 
years  ago  they  erected  a  hall  in 
the  principal  street  for  their 
workpeople,  well  supplied  with 
periodicals  and  with  a  library. 
The  lectuie-room  will  hold  600 
people,  and  is  used  for  penny- 
readings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  number  of  operatives  engaged 
is  about  800,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  only  150 ;  so  difficult 
is  it  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  to  create  among 
the  artisan  class  any  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  Fison 
&  Co.  are  among  the  principal 
landed  proprietors.  They  hold 
other  mills,  one  of  them  the  Junc- 
tion mill  at  Windhill. 

Mr.  Forster,  the  distinguished 
partner  in  this  firm,  comes  of  an 
ancestry  truly  illustrious.  His 
father  was  in  every  sense  one  of 
the  best  men  of  the  day.  He  was 
the  great  itinerating  Quaker  mis- 
sionary. His  life  and  character 
formed  a  very  near  approximation 
to  that  of  John  Wesley.  In  any 
order  of  life  his  singular  eneigy 
and  ability  would  have  enabled 
him  to  set  his  mark  upon  the 
world.  Quakerism,  as  a  religious 
society,  is  dying  out;  but  not 
before  it  has  done  a  great  work 
and  has  entered  a  noble  protest 
against  the  vices  of  society.  Fors- 
ter, the  Quaker  preacher,  like 
Wesley,  travelled  all  over  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
made  repeated  visits  to  America. 
He  also  carried  on  his  evangelistic 
labours  on  the  Continent.   He  be- 
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came  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Gurney  family,  near  Norwich, 
and  married  one  of  their  connec- 
tions, Anne,  the  sister  of  8ir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  They 
were  married  in  Tenth  Month, 
1816.  This  alliance  with  the 
great  Quaker  family  of  East  Anglia 
had  a  vast  effect  upon  young 
Forster's  business  fortunes,  and 
has  greatly  shaped  and  coloured 
his  political  career. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
the  good  Quaker  preacher  and 
missionary  came  to  Bradford.  The 
town  was  far  from  being  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
there  were  great  numbers  here  who 
suffered  considerably.  There  was 
one  man  especially,  named  Wynn, 
who  had  been  a  clothier,  and 
become  soldier,  and  then,  going 
over  to  the  doctrines  of  George 
Fox,  stoutly  refused  to  fight.  He 
was  a  Quaker  minister  for  thirty- 
six  years.  So  there  was  a  sacred 
Quaker  tradition  to  be  maintained 
at  Bradford,  and  which  Forster 
maintained  most  stoutly.  He 
made  many  visits  to  Yorkshire, 
holding  meetings  in  barns,  houses, 
and  wherever  he  could  find  an 
audience.  Years  after,  one  Sarah 
Hustler  gave  an  account  of  a 
meeting  she  attended  at  Bradford. 
^  The  meeting  was  large ;  most  of 
the  clergy  and  the  ministers  of 
ihe  Gospel  of  the  district  were 
present.  After  an  unusually 
solemn  silence,  William  Forster 
rose.  A  deep  impression  was  evi- 
dently made  upon  those  present 
Years  afterwards  the  meeting  was 
spoken  of  by  persons  of  different 
denominations  as  a  very  impres- 
sive one.  '*  That  man's  preaching 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter 
and  to  the  very  hearts  of  his 
hearers."  *  The  young  minister's 
wife — ^he  began  his  ministerial 
career  before  he  was  twenty — the 
mother  of  the  future  statesman, 


had    not    been    brought    up    a 
Quakeress.    She  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  Weymouth,  then 
a  fashionable  watering  place,  and 
had  attracted  the  kindly  personal 
notices  of  George  III.  during  his 
residence  there.    A  good  wife,  she 
became  ardently  attached  to  her 
husband's  work.     He  describes  to 
his   friend,   Sarah    Hustler,   the 
little  house  at  Bradpole,  Dorset- 
shire, where  his  only  son  was  bom : 
^Our  cottage  is  a  plain-built  stone 
house,  thatched  roof,  and  case- 
ment windows ;  one  end  comes  to 
the  footpath  alongside  the  road. 
In  front  we  have  a   neat   fore- 
court, at  the  back  a  small  orchard, 
and  at  the  other  end  I  hope  to 
make  a  good  garden.     There  are 
two  parlours ;  one  of  them  a  neat 
snug  room,  not  very  large ;   the 
other,  I  think,  may  be  improved 
and  made  very  habitable.     There 
is  a  small  light  room  for  a  store 
closet  and  a  comfortable  kitchen. 
There  are  four  lodging-rooms  on 
the  second  floor — I  think  of  con- 
verting one  of  them  into  a  sitting- 
room — ^and   we   have   also   good 
garrets.   The  only  objection  is  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
meeting.'     In  1827  he  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich, 
between  the   city  and  Earlham. 
At  Norwich  his  son  would  become 
familiar  with  those  manufacturing 
processes  which   had  their   first 
banning  there  long  before  they 
were  transferred  to  the  West  Hid- 
ing of  Yorkshire. 

William  Forster  was  sent  to  the 
celebrated  Quaker  school  at  Ed- 
monton. The  worthy  Quakers, 
seeing  that  so  many  of  their  young 
men,  when  they  went  up  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  lost  their 
sectarianism,  devised  a  coUege  of 
their  own,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  English 
Universities.  The  school  only 
numbered  about  twenty-six^  and 
it  has  sent  eleven  members  to 
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Parliament.  William  Forster,  we 
are  assured  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  hiA  tutors,  made 
gieat  and  equal  prc^press,  both  in 
maihematicaland  classical  studies, 
and  especially,  though  still  a  youth, 
advanced  to  the  highest  mathe- 
matical studies.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  wise  Quakers  that 
their  sons  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  coll^iate  course,  and 
complete  it  in  such  good  time  that, 
when  still  young,  they  might  en- 
ter on  a  business  career.  This, 
we  may  mention,  is  the  design 
with  which  the  latest  of  Cambridge 
collies,  Cavendish  College,  has 
been  established.  The  Quakers 
have  the  merit  of  being  very  true 
to  each,  and  promoting  each  other's 
baainess  plans.  Mr.  Forster  made 
his  tirst  acquaintance  with  manu- 
facturing life  with  Mr.  Pease  at 
Darlington.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent gave  him  an  opening  in 
another  direction.  We  give  the 
story  as  we  have  received  it,  with- 
out guaranteeing  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  all  the  details.  Mr. 
Forster's  father  had  occasion  to 
call,  respecting  some  matter,  on 
the  Fisons'  father  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he 
happened  to  mention  that  he  had 
a  son,  William  Edward,  whom  he 
designed  for  business.  Old  Mr. 
Fison  said  that  he  had  two  sons 
just  commencing  business  in 
Bradford.  In  this  way  Mr.  Fors- 
ter came  over  to  Bradford,  and  the 
connection  was  formed. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Forster,  the 
preaching  Quaker,  we  find  several 
references  to  his  eon.  When  he 
alludes  to  his  birthday,  he  writes, 
^Xbe  Lord  bless,  preserve,  and 
prosper  him !'  We  hear  of  his 
spending  some  time  with  his  son 
near  Bradford.  In  his  last  illness 
he  mentions  him :  *  Of  course  you 
will  be  sure  that  William  and 
Jane  should  hear  all  that  is  to  be 


heard  about  me,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Dearest  child,  I  know  how  tender 
he  would  have  been ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  have  wished 
him  to  witness  my  sufferings  and 
my  weakness  (1854).'  He  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  near 
the  Friends'  Meeting  House 
at  Friendsville,  Blount  County, 
Tennessee — *  a  bright  sunny  spot, 
surrounded  by  trees,  rural  and 
picturesque,  gently  sloping  to  the 
south.'  At  one  interesting  period, 
the  political  career  of  the  son  and 
the  evangelistic  career  of  the 
fJEither  run  in  the  same  groove. 
In  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1848, 
father  and  son  made  a  tour  of 
charity  and  investigation,  as,  in- 
deed, did  other  good  and  great 
men  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
field  would  be  a  good  training- 
ground  for  political  observation, 
and,  indeed,  Ireland  must  always 
form  a  distinct  province  of  every 
statesman's  study. 

Mr.  Forster's  place  at  Burley  is 
called  Wharfeside;  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  died  lately,  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
had  a  place  called  Cathedine.  Mr. 
Forster's  name  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  has  a  place  in  Wharfe- 
dale — that  delicious  dale  whose 
upper  waters  fertilise  a  land  which 
is  a  very  paradise  for  the  Bradford 
manufacturers  and  their  'hands.' 
The  veteran  chief  of  the  Foster 
clan  now  enjoys  a  retreat — Horn- 
by Castle — ^in  Wharfdale,  having 
consolidated  a  business  and  a  for- 
tune, after  a  series  of  surprises 
and  vicissitudes  rarely  paralleled 
in  the  commercial  history  of  this 
country.  Old  John  Foster  is  a 
true  hero  of  industry ;  his  works 
at  Queensbury,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Bradford,  up  a  very  hilly  country, 
form  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
the  manufacturing  counties.  His 
establishments  come  next  after 
those  of  the  Salts  of  Saltaire.  His 
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'  shed'  has  thirteen  acres  of  floor- 
ing; he  employs  3500  people; 
pays  100,000/.  a  year  in  wages; 
he  consumes  annually  15,000  tons 
of  coal  and  15,000  packs  of 
wooL  They  are  their  own  col- 
liers and  their  own  huilders.  They 
have  built  whole  streets  for  their 
work-people ;  and  in  all  their  build- 
ings they  aim  at  cleanliness,  light, 
air,  and  space.  They  have  the 
rare  distinction  of  being  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  their  own  in- 
ventors. They  not  only  consume 
their  own  smoke,  as  all  people 
ought  to  do,  but  they  extract  the 
maximum  amount  of  mechanical 
power  out  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  fueL  Their  great  specialties 
are  the  modem  alpaca  and  mohair. 
As  a  singularly  accurate  and  acute 
observer  says : '  As  we  pass  through 
these  storerooms  we  are  amazed  at 
the  immense  quantity  of  wool 
kept  in  stock.  English  hogs  and 
wethers,  wools  from  the  Iceland 
Island,  the  black  and  brown  locks 
of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  and  the 
lustrous  Angora  goat's  hair  of 
Castamboul  (said  to  be  the  oldest 
of  textile  fabrics),  meet  us  on  every 
hand.  We  are  in  imagination, 
then,  in  the  inhospitable  islands 
of  the  North,  away  to  the  rich 
mine-lands  of  Peru,  and  onwards 
to  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
addition  to  the  home  consumption, 
these  goods  are  exported  to  France, 
Germany,  Eussia,  Italy,  Spain, 
North  and  South  America,  and  to 
the  Australian  colonies.'* 

We    must    return   from    this 

*  We  aro  quotiiig  Mr.  WiUiam  Cud* 
worth*8  Round  about  Bradford,  a  series 
of  descriptive  sketches^  overUden,  indeed, 
with  detail,  but  the  result  of  immeDse 
personal  labour,  and  very  helpful  in  real- 
ising the  general  condition  of  things.  Be- 
sides expressing  our  obligations  for  private 
information,  we  ought  to  mention  the  late 
Mr.  Jameses  valuable  works  on  Bradford 
and  on  the  worsted  manufacture;  Mr. 
Baines*8  Torkihirtf  Pa$t  and  FretetU; 
and  the  biographies  of  Mr.  Forster  senior, 
by  Mr.  Seebohm,  and  of  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
by  Mr.  Balgamie. 


digression  to  the  personnel  of  our 
article,  the  great  national  names 
which  prominently  emerge  from 
their  local  surrounding.  Happily 
Mr.  Forster  has  been  liberated 
from  the  cares  of  business.  We 
hear  he  is  prosperous  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  would  be  wealthy  with- 
out his  business.  His  apostolic 
father  would  hardly  be  a  wealthy 
man.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous 
clan;  but  it  so  happened  that 
each  of  the  clan  was  childless,  and 
their  fortunes  came  to  him.  For 
instance,  there  was  an  uncle  Josiah, 
formerly  a  schoolmaster,  and  who 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  his 
brother's  memoir,  who  came  into 
a  little  fortune  which  descended 
to  him.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Forster 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
marriage,  as  purely  illustrious  as 
his  father's.  He  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Hugby,  with  one  of  those  rare 
reputations  for  mental  strength 
and  purity  which  only  blossom 
once  or  twice  in  a  century.  The 
present  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  has  spoken  of  the  'sus- 
tained splendour  of  stately  lives ;' 
but  there  is  something  which  is 
finer  yet — the  sustained  beauty  of 
saintly  lives.  Such  a  life  was 
Thomas  Arnold's  of  Rugby,  Mr. 
Forster*s  father-in-law.  No  one 
will  be  surprised  that  his  two 
brothers-in-law  became  Inspectors 
of  schools  under  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Forster  has  now  possession 
of  Fox  Howe,  the  country  home 
of  the  great  schoolmaster  when 
he  could  escape  from  the  flatness 
of  Kugby  to  the  mountains.  Here 
his  widow  long  resided  after  his 
most  sudden  and  most  lamented 
decease.  Most  tourists  in  the 
lakes  know  the  spot,  and  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  thither ;  it  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Grassmere  and  Bydal  Water 
and  Windermere.      Around  are 
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woods  and  wateis  and  the  sbadows 
oftheeTerlasting  hills.  The  pupils 
of  Arnold  and  his  many  fdends 
know  the  place  well ;  and,  indeed, 
it  must  always  he  regarded  as  a 
great  social  and  intellectual  cen- 
tre. These  associations  will  he 
leviTod  nnder  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Forater.  It  is  with  a  certain  satis- 
Action  that  we  note  how  the 
trade  and  traffic  of  Bradford  are 
combined  with  the  solitude,  the 
poetry,  the  calm  retreats  of  the 
Weslimoreland  hilhi. 

Bradford  may  lay  claim  to  yet 
another  statesman  besides  Mr. 
Forster.  This  is  Lord  Cranhrook, 
the  Miniater  for  India.  About  a 
century  ago  there  was  a  well- 
known  Hardy  fiumly  redding  in 
Great  Horton  -  road,  Bradford. 
The  father  was  a  solicitor  prac- 
tising in  the  town,  and  being  a 
&r«ighted  man  he  invested  his 
earnings  in  the  industrial  under- 
takings of  the  placa  He  became 
a  partner  in  the  famous  Low  Moor 
Iron  Works  in  the  neighhourhood 
of  Bradford.  His  son,  John 
Hardy,  while  retaining  his  father's 
interest  in  the  Low  Moor  Works, 
followed  the  higher  walks  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  became 
Becorder  of  Leeds,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  represented  Brad- 
ford in  Parliament  He  had 
three  sons.  The  eldest  and 
youngest  became  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  second  was 
largely  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  works.  The  youngest, 
Gathome  Hardy — Gathome  was 
his  mother's  surname — heing  dis- 
appointed in  obtaining  a  silk 
gown,  threw  himself  vehemently 
into  politics,  and  hecame  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  and  a  peer.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  closely  connected  Ox- 
ford and  Bradford,  and  it  was 
almost  by  accident  that  he  did 
not  take  his  title  £rom  Oxford. 
The  title  of  Bradford  was  already 
token  up. 


There  had  been  dealing  with  the 
firm  of  the  Fisons  for  some  time 
a  young  manufacturer  commencing 
business-life,  hearing  a  name  which 
afterwards  became  very  fieunous, 
Titus  Salt.  He  was  come  of  an 
old  honest  Yorkshire  stock,  who 
had  farmed  until  farming  became 
unprofitable.  His  father  had  come 
to  Bradford  at  the  time  of  the 
great  and  sudden  development  of 
trade  there,  and  engaged  in  the 
wool-  stapling  business.  Titus 
Salt  hegan  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder,  and  made  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  his  business.  He  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of 
combing,  slivering,  spinning,  and 
weaving.  The  raw  wool  would 
be  placed  before  him  on  the 
board.  His  first  business  would 
be  to  cleanse  it  of  the  natural 
grease,  and  disentangle  it  from  all 
the  foreign  substances  with  which 
the  sheep  had  been  brought  in 
contact  He  would  then  separate 
the  wool  of  the  fleece  according 
to  the  length  and  the  fineness  and 
softness  of  fihre.  All  this  requires 
a  keen  eye  and  cultivated  touch. 
Then  came  the  washing  with  soap 
or  alkali  and  water.  The  wool 
was  then  combed,  which  was  once 
done  by  hand,  though  now  by 
steam.  The  wool  is  then  spun 
into  yam,  and  the  yam  woven 
into  &bric.  Thus  Mr.  Salt  was 
a  wool-stapler;  but  there  were 
two  other  points  to  attain.  One 
of  them  was  that  he  should  he  a 
manufacturer,  another  that  he 
be  a  buyer  and  seller  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  original  intention  had  been 
that  his  firm  should  confine  its 
operations  to  spinning.  It  was 
some  misunderstanding  with  the 
Fisons  which  made  Titus  Bait  re- 
solve that  he  would  'spin  and 
weave  for  himself.'  He  hrought 
a  positive  industrial  genius  to  his 
work.  The  great  discoveries  which 
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he  made,  which  created  his  own 
ibrtune  and  many  another  man's 
fortune  as  well,  was  the  discovery 
of  the  uses  of  Donskoi  wool, 
alpaca,  and  mohair.  The  story  has 
been  often  told,  but  it  is  well 
worth  telling  again. 

His  very  first  venture  was  with 
Donskoi  wool  for  the  worsted 
trade.  This  is  the  wool  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Russian  Don. 
It  had  been  extensively  used  for 
the  wooUen  trade,  and  why  should 
it  not  serve  for  the  worsted] 
'Daniel  Salt  &  Sou'  invested 
largely  in  this  substance,  but  were 
unable  to  dispose  of  it  to  their 
usual  customers.  Titus  Salt  re- 
solved that,  since  he  could  not  sell 
it  to  the  manu&cturers,  he 
would  manufacture  it  himself. 
He  set  up  a  separate  mill,  and 
then  spun  the  Donskoi  wool  into 
yarn,  and  wove  it  into  fabric.  It 
was  a  great  commercial  success. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  years 
previously  the  Australian  wool, 
the  imports  of  which  now  amount 
to  nearly  a  million  of  bales,  was 
first  brought  into  use  by  accident. 
The  first  bag  of  Australian  wool 
was  sent  by  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Mander  to  his  nephew,  a  York- 
shire hosier.  It  was  so  filthily 
dirty  that  no  one  would  buy  or 
try  it,  and  so  it  was  thrown  on  a 
dunghiU,  whence  it  was  collected 
by  a  rag- gatherer.  The  firm  to 
which  the  rag-gatherer  sold  it  dis- 
cerned its  value,  kept  their  secret, 
and  for  some  years  monopolised 
all  the  wool  grown  in  New  South 
Wales.  George  III.  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  English  gentle- 
man to  wear  a  coat  of  Australian 
wool  to  encourage  the  commerce 
of  his  colony. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Dei  by  was  a  great  natu- 
ralist, and  had  brought  together 
a  large  menagerie.  The  old  peer, 
wrapped  up  in  his  animals,  could 
hardly  appreciate    tUb    brilliant 


political  career  of  his  illustrious 
son.  At  the  old  Earl's  death  his 
collection  was  brought  to  the 
hammer.  Mr.  Salt  then  bought 
a  considerable  number  of  the 
pacas  or  alpacas.  The  word  alpaca 
is  a  generic  word  for  the  '  came- 
lid®'  of  the  New  World.  The 
animal  itself  is  very  like  an  Asiatic 
llama  or  an  English  sheep.  It  is, 
however,  a  much  finer  animal 
than  a  sheep  ;  eyes  large  and  lus- 
trous as  a  gazelle's,  and  the  crea- 
ture will  bound  off  into  a  free 
bold  canter.  Its  hair,  when  left 
to  itself,  wiU  grow  to  a  length  of 
between  twenty  to  thirty  inches. 
The  alpaca,  like  the  chamois, 
haunts  the  loftiest  mountain 
heights.  Flocks  are  found  in  hun- 
dreds on  the  highest  mountain 
ranges  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The 
creature  is  very  shy  and  timid, 
but  when  young  is  easily  domesti- 
cated by  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Mr.  Salt 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  which  is 
now  used  so  generally  in  the 
Bradford  trade.  He  had  hap- 
pened to  call  at  4^he  counting- 
house  of  Messrs.  Hegan  &  Co.  at 
Liverpool.  This  firm  had  had 
several  hundred  bales  of  this  wool 
consigned  to  them  from  South 
America.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
hung  on  their  hands  like  a  drug. 
In  fact  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  re-ship  it  to  Peru.  Mr. 
Salt  had  never  seen  the  stuff  before, 
but  he  examined  it  slightly.  Go- 
ing into  the  office  on  another  oc- 
casion he  examined  it  minutely. 
He  took  a  sample  away  to  examine 
it  at  his  leisure.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  a  room  at  Bradford  to  mani- 
pulate it  thoroughly  and  at  his 
leisure.  He  went  through  all 
the  processes,  with  which  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar,  scouring, 
combing,  and  testing  it.  Then  a 
long  glossy  wool  emerged,  which 
he   saw  at  once  was  admirably 
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adapted  for  the  lighter  fabricB  of 
the  Bradford  markets.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  he 
could  persuade  his  friends  of  the 
atiiity  of  the  invention.  His  father 
strongly  advised  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nasty 
stufif.  Titus  Salt,  however,  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  went  back  to  the  Liverpool 
office,  and  bought  up  the  whole 
consignment  of  wool  at  eightpence 
a  pound.  He  determined  not  to 
offer  it  for  sale  to  the  manufac- 
turers, bat  to  manufacture  it  him- 
self. He  met  an  old  friend  in 
Gangway's  Coffee-house  in  Lon- 
don, and  said,  *  I  am  going  into  this 
alpaca  affair  right  and  left,  and 
rU  either  make  myself  a  man  or 
a  mouse.'  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency for  the  same  industrial  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  simultaneous- 
ly. There  were  people  in  England 
who  perfectly  weU  knew  that  a 
fine  faibric  might  be  made  from 
alpaca  wool,  and  had  even  manu- 
factured it  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
It  was  the  genius  and  far  sighted- 
ness  of  Titus  Salt  that  discerned 
the  possibility  of  a  new  and  great 
industry. 

Another  material  largely  used 
in  the  Bradford  market,  and  first 
used  by  the  Salts,  is  mohair,  the 
wool  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  Angora,  between  200  and  300 
miles  from  Constantinople.  So  just 
as  one  material  comes  from  the  far 
West,  the  other  comes  from  the 
&r  East  The  goats  of  Angora 
have  long,  beautiful,  silken  hair. 
The  goat's  hair  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  be 
this  stuff.  The  beautifol  Utrecht 
velvet  is  woven  from  this.  Thus, 
as  in  former  times,  the  Turkey 
market  is  open  to  the  English 
manufacturing  trade,  and  the 
Bradford  firms  have  their  regular 
agents  at  Constantinople^  When 
Mr.  Salt's  work-people  came  to 


vi^t  him  at  his  house,  they  found 
in  the  park  herds  of  llamas,  al- 
pacas, and  Ani;ora  goats.  The 
work-i)eople  came  in  such  num- 
bers that  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  5000.  Like  most  of  the 
Bradford  manufacturers,  Mr.  Salt 
had  his  home  away  from  the  town 
seven  miles ;  the  otfices  of  busi- 
ness firms  in  Bradford  being  con- 
nected by  wire  with  the  factories 
in  the  surrounding  districts. 

His  great  industrial  achieve- 
ment, which  evidenced  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  he  had 
accumulated,  was  the  creation  of 
Saltaire.  The  mill  cost  at  least 
100,000?.  in  building,  and  more- 
over there  was  the  gRidual  acqui- 
sition of  a  large  estate  and  the 
building  of  a  large  town.  There 
are  various  points  to  be  noted 
about  Saltaire,  especially  a  certain 
large-hearted,  public-spirited,  and 
refined  way  of  'doing  business.' 
All  is  not  done  for  pelf  or  profit, 
aa  might  be  supposed  by  the  un- 
discerning.  In  selecting  a  site, 
convenience  was  first  sought  for ; 
but  beauty  of  scenery  was  also 
carefully  kept  in  mind.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Saltaire  is  still 
extremely  beautiful.  It  is  close 
by  Shipley  Glen,  beloved  by  tour- 
ists, and  beyond  the  hills  the  keen 
heathy  moor  stretches  away  to- 
wards Wharfdale.  The  position 
of  the  factories  is  itself  very 
striking.  On  the  north  side, 
the  bank  is  high  and  well  wooiied ; 
the  Aire  itself,  that  useful  river 
which  does  myriads  of  pounds' 
work  for  the  factories,  is  here  not 
greatly  stained,  and  a  dam  across 
it  gives  a  dash  of  white  foam  as  a 
foreground  to  the  mass  of  plain 
but  good  Italian  building.  That 
great  engineer,  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn,  says  of  the  position  :  *  It 
has  been  selected  with  uncommon 
judgment,  as  regards  its  fitness  for 
the  economical  working  of  a  great 
manufacturingestablislunent.  The 
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estate  is  bounded  by  highwajB  and 
railways,  ivhich  penetrate  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  buildings,  and 
is  intersected  both  by  canal  and 
river.  Abundance  of  water  is 
obtained  for  the  use  of  the  steam- 
engines,  and  for  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Porterage 
and  carterage  are  entirely  super- 
seded, and  every  other  circum- 
stance which  would  economise 
production  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered.' It  is  not  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  place,  however,  so 
much  as  the  philanthropic  and 
sanitary  aspect,  which  has  created 
quite  a  literature  in  respect  to  Sal- 
taire,  and  has  drawn  travellers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  model 
town.  The  Salts  have  housed 
5000  people,  each  cottage  with 
several  bedrooms.  At  times,  Sir 
Titus  has  had  them  all  to  dine  with 
him.  The  following  is  the  bill  of 
fare  on  one  occasion : '  Four  hind- 
quarters of  beef,  40  chines  of  beef, 
120  legs  of  mutton,  100  dishes  of 
lamb,  40  hams,  40  tongues,  50 
pigeon-pies,  50  dishes  of  roast 
chickens,  20  dishes  of  roast  ducks, 
30  brace  of  grouse,  30  brace  of 
partridges,  50  dishes  of  potted 
meat  of  various  kinds,  820  plum- 
puddings,  100  dishes  of  tartlets, 
100  dishes  of  jellies,  &c.  Alto- 
gether there  were  two  tons'  weight 
of  meat,  and  a  half-ton  of  potatoes. 
The  dessert  consisted  of  pines, 
grapes,  melons,  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  filberts,  wahiuts, 
apples,  pears,  biscuits,  sponge- 
cakes, &c.  There  were  7000 
knives  and  forks,  4000  tumblers, 
4200  wine-glasses,  and  750  cham- 
pagne-glassea'  The  present  writer 
made  a  careful  visit  of  observation 
to  Saltaire,  which  was  certainly 
fruitful  in  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. All  the  processes  of  manu- 
fEUiture  might  be  traced  from  the 
rough  wool  to  tiie  finished  fabrics. 
We  are  hardly  able  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Balgamie's  mention  of  champagne 


and  wine  glasses  with  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  publicans  from  the 
Salts'  dominion  at  Saltaire.  Also 
the  big  gaudy  meeting  -  house 
seemed  like  a  huge  music-hall. 
Still,  the  place  goes  far  to  realise 
Dr.  Eichardson's  City  of  Health, 
and  serves  to  obliterate  the  old 
reproach,  that  employers  looked 
on  employia  as  mere  human 
mechanism,  not  as  possessing 
hearts  and  souls,  but  simply 
'  hands.' 

Various'  other  large  fortunes 
may  be  enumerated,  especially 
associated  with  Bradford.  The 
firm  of  John  Foster  &  Sons  of 
Queeusbury  has  been  mentioned. 
Isaac  Holden  &  Sons  of  Bradford, 
who  have  also  large  establishments 
in  France,  have  gained  fortunes 
as  wool  -  combers.  The  Illing- 
worths  and  the  Grametts  have 
madetheirfortunesasspinners.  The 
Listers  have  very  laige  velvet  and 
silk  mills.  George  Hodgson  is  the 
great  loom  and  machine  maker. 
The  late  Eobert  Milligan,  formerly 
member  for  the  borough,  made  a 
laxge  fortune  as  a  merchant ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  merchants  in  Bradford 
have  not  made  laige  fortunes. 
Mr.  Kipley,  the  present  member 
for  Bradford,  whose  parliamentary 
vagaries  have  excited  considerable 
interest  in  the  political  clubs, 
makes  enormous  profits  as  a  dyer. 
His  returns  are  popularly  put 
down  at  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  Mr.  Eipleyputs  part  of  his 
wealth  to  magnificent  uses.  He 
has  built  a  whole  town  for  his 
operatives,  which  is  called  Ripley- 
viUe,  but  it  has  not  the  real  unique 
character  that  belongs  to  Saltaire. 
One  of  his  latest  benefactions  has 
been  to  endow  Bawdon,  the 
parish  in  which  he  resides,  with 
a  magnificent  convalescent  hos- 
pital Bawdon  is  an  extremely 
pleasant  village,  half  way  between 
Leeds  and  Biradford,  where  many 
of   the    merchants    have    their 
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country  homes.  This  convales- 
cent hospital  is  the  laigest  "which 
has  hitherto  been  achieved,  and 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
such  institutions.  Mr.  Eipley  has 
spent  about  forty  thousand  pounds 
on  the  edifice  and  the  grounds, 
and  guarantees  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance,  which,  however,  ought 
to  be  met  by  patients'  payments 
and  general  subscriptions.  We 
regretted,  however,  on  a  careful 
personal  inspection,  to  observe  a 
want  of  tender  and  humane  con- 
sideration for  the  invalids.  They 
have  little  rest  and  privacy,  and 
no  free  access  to  their  apartments. 
The  Marquis  of  SaUsbuiy  opened 
the  institution,  being  Mr.  Eipley*s 
guest  on  the  occasion,  although 
the  building  was  hardly  fit  iot 
opening.  This  illustrates  the  in- 
creasing connection  between  the 
landlojnds  and  the  cotton-lords. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the 
masters,  we  must  say  something 
about  Uie  men.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  men  have,  by  their  industry 
and  tiieir  savings,  nsen  to  the  rank 
of  masters.  There  is  a  strong  in- 
digenous character  about  the  place 
and  people.  The  Bradford  trade 
has  drawn  together  a  considerable 
colony  of  Germans,  who  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  engaged  as  merchants, 
and  fail  to  affect  the  local  colour- 
ing. It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  the 
many  thousands  poured  forth  from 
the  mills  during  the  dinner-hour. 
The  young  women,  honest  and 
robust  girls,  have  their  shawls 
thrown  over  their  heads  to  shield 
them  £rom  the  effects  of  the  al- 
tered temperature.  On  Sundays 
the  roof  of  cloud  is  removed,  and 
spiightlier  apparel  sparkles  in  the 
rare  sunshine.  Some  of  the  old 
characteristic  features  of  the  place, 
after  much  struggling,  have  died 
out.  The  3d  of  Februaryi  in  our 
Prayer-books,  records  the  name  of 
that  black-lettered  saint,  St.  Bla- 
sius,  B.M.;  he  was  a  bishop  in 
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Armenia,  holding  the  see  of  Se- 
baste.  It  is  related  in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  that  his  flesh  was 
scored  with  iron  combs,  and  that 
he  was  finally  beheaded  with  two 
boys  under  .^^gricolaus,  the  prefect 
of  Sebaste,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  is  the  patron- 
saint  of  Ragusa,  and  is,  from  the 
combs  above  mentioned,  considered 
the  patron-saint  of  the  wool- 
combers.  The  tradition,  or  rather 
the  history,  has  left  distinct  traces 
in  this  country.  St.  Blaise  is  the 
patron-saint  of  the  little  island  of 
Pladay,  south  of  Arran,  and  had 
altars  in  the  old  cathedrals  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  There 
is  a  village  named  after  him  in 
Cornwall,  St.  Blazey.  He  has  a 
much  more  legitimate  title  than 
those  queer  Cornish  saints  who 
have  so  much  astonished  Latin 
theologians.  His  festival  has  been 
irreverently  described  by  a  mo- 
dem novelist  as  the  Feast  of  St. 
Buffer  and  St.  Blazes.  His  day 
was  a  great  day  for  the  wool- 
combers  of  Yorkshire;  it  was 
celebrated  every  seventh  year  with 
processions  and  rejoicings,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  real  saturnalia. 
It  was  considered  a  great  day  at 
Leeds  and  Halifax.  The  last  oc- 
casion, however,  on  which  St 
Blazey's  day  was  kept  with  all  its 
pristine  grandeur  was  at  Bradford 
in  1825.  It  was  a  most  extrava- 
gant pageant,  but  it  was  the  last ; 
the  dissipation  and  frivolity  were 
immense.  Worse  than  this,  it  led 
up  to  a  great  strike  which  seriously 
imperilled  the  prospects  of  the 
placa  The  great  mill-ownerSy 
while  plotting  against  the  recur- 
rence of  the  festival,  took  care  to 
substitute  something  better,  in  the 
way  of  a  School  of  Design  and  a 
famous  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Let  us  look  at  the  weavers'  view 
of  the  case.  The  Bradford  people 
have  a  regular  North-country  dia- 
lect We  extract  from  a  little  bro- 
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ehure,  Songs  in  Dialect  of  Bradford 
Dale^  not  the  raciest  example,  but 
the  one  -which  is  the  most  intelligi- 
ble and  which  has  a  social  value. 
Our  readers  will  exercise  their  in- 
genuity in  deciphering  the  Doric : 

*  Aw*m  a  weyrer,  ye  knaw,  an  awf-deead; 

So  aw  da  all  av  ivir  aw  can 
Tapat  away  aat  o*  my  heead 

The  thowts  an  the  aims  of  a  man. 
Eight  ahillin  a  wick's  what  aw  am 
When  awVe  varry  gooid  wark  an  full 
time. 
An  aw  thiiik  it  a  sorry  consam 
Fur  a  hearty  young  chap  in  his  prime. 

Bnd  ar  maister  says  thin^  is  as  well 

As  they  hae  been,  nr  ivir  can  be ; 
An  aw  happen  sod  think  so  mysel 

If  he  nobud  swop  places  with  me. 
Bud  he*s  welcome  to  all  he  can  get. 

And  b^gmdge  him  o*  noon  o*  his  brass, 
An  aw*m  nowt  bad  a  madlin  ta  fret 

Ur  ta  dream  o*  yond  bewtifol  lass.* 

The  operatives  impress  one  very 
favourably.  They  are  an  upright 
and  a  downright  lot.  They  are 
shrewd,  vigorous,  self-reliant;  a 
little  inclined,  after  the  fine  old 
Eoman  fashion,  to  regard  strangers 
as  their  natural  enemies.  They  will 
support  a  quack  doctor — who,  how- 
ever, probably  understood  them 
well — and  even  fortune-tellers  : 
the  famous  old  '  Lingbob  Witch' 
left  quite  a  pile  of  money.  They 
are  clannish,  perhaps  a  little  rude. 
Their  rough-looking  homes  are 
cosy  and  comfortable,  and  the 
piano  is  common  enough  in  them. 
They  have  strong  feelings,  and 
back  up  their  churches  and  chapels, 
and,  we  must  also  add,  their  old- 
fashioned  public-houses.  They  go 
out  in  their  thousands  to  cottage 
flower-shows  and  tea-meetings  on 
any  social  pretext,  and  often  have 
their  trip  to  the  seaside,  or  even 
at  times  a  journey  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that 
there  is  an  infinite  amount  of 
benevolence  and  public  spirit  at 
Bradford.  There  is  a  splendid 
free  library,  the  new  buildings 
for  which  have  recently  been 
opened.    The  Peel  Park  is  well 


worth  a  visit  from  all  sight-seeis. 
A  Technical  School  has  also  been 
established.  This  is  most  decided- 
ly a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
If  Bradford  is  to  hold  its  own, 
indeed  if  the  industrial  achieve- 
ments of  this  country  are  not  to 
be  distanced  by  continental  na- 
tions, technical  education  must 
assume  an  extent  and  importance 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  found 
in  this  country. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written 
on  the  social  aspect.  This  has, 
however,  been  done  by  perhaps 
the  greatest  literary  genius  which 
Yorkshire  has  produced,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  in  her  Shirley,  She  knew 
Bradford  well,  and  passed  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  Gomersall,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  Brad- 
ford people  often  go  and  take 
their  visitors  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  high-lying  moors  of  Efa- 
worth.  They  meet  other  visitors 
there,  from  America  and  all  known 
regions.  The  Bradford  people 
know  very  well  who  was  Mr. 
Torke,  in  the  novel,  and  which 
was  Shirley's  own  home,  and 
which  were  the  parishes  of  the 
three  curates.  The  Bradfordmanu- 
facturers  retain  the  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  integrity  of  the  typical 
Mr.  Yorke.  But  in  these  modem 
days  they  have  in  keener  effulg- 
ence '  the  gracious  gleam'  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  You  will  not  often 
find  a  better  knowledge  of  books 
and  men  and  travels  than  in  the 
suburban  home  of  the  Bradford 
merchant,  one  combined  with  a 
heartier  hospitality.  One  such 
home  the  writer  gratefully  reoalls, 
protected  by  the  woods  on  the 
heights  and  with  the  valley  of  the 
Aire  outspread  below.  That  river, 
which  was  once  the  only  stream 
which  fed  the  mills,  is  not  now 
what  it  was.  The  time  is  passeil 
when  sportsmen  recorded  how  they 
took  the  seven-pound  lusty  txout 
in  that  'pure  and  limpid  stream.' 
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The  modem  host  will  hardly  1)6 
able  to  say,  like  a  character  in  a 
▼en  known  Yorkshire  nanatiYe: 
*  We  have  some  grouse  and  a  few 
trout  out  of  the  Aire ;  and  if  you 
irill  only  stay,  there  is  a  fawn  just 
put  down.'  The  country  has  al- 
together changed  since  the  time 
of  Leiand  and  De  Foe.  But  even 
in  the  meet  crowded  hives  ofin- 
dnstiy  there  is  still  the  reliquary 
gnee  of  Nature  which  contends 
with  the  irony  of  fetcts.  We  meet 
with  the  old  ivied  mansion,  the 
old  Elizabethan  avenue ;  the 
stream  bursts  from  the  rock ;  the 
bit  of  andent  forest  is  interspersed 
among  the  chimneys ;  the  moor- 


land comes  down  to  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  bustling  township.  As 
if  to  compensate  for  the  'bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day/  Nature 
hasplaced  this  great  manufacturing 
district  within  easy  reach  of  the 
choicest  scenery  which  old  Eng- 
land can  show:  the  bracing  air 
and  cool  fountains  of  Bkley ;  the 
immemorial  ruins  of  Bolton  Abbey 
with  its  environment  of  woods 
and  waters,  and  the  great  silent 
heathery  moorlands  stretching  far 
away  over  the  grand  country;  and 
beyond  these  again,  but  still  with- 
in easy  reach,  the  heights  and 
depths  of  our  western  and  eastern 
shores. 


III. 

THB  PIONEERS  OF  RUSSIAN  COMMERCE  :  STROGONOFF, 
DBMIDOFF,  AND  POSCHOWSKY. 


Introductory. 

As  London,  by  its  geographical 
situation — ^placed  as  it  is  in  the 
yeij  centre  of  the  land  henusphoro 
of  our  globe— has  concentred  in 
itself  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
so  Eussia,  geographically  placed 
as  she  is,  forms  the  commercial 
connecting  link  between  Asia  and 
Western  Europe.  As  early  as  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era,  Slav 
settlements  existed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  the 
city  of  Yineta,  on  the  island  of 
Wollin  (near  Stettin).  The  large 
number  of  ancient  Arabic  coins, 
dating  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  centuries,  found  on  its  site, 
testify  to  the  extended  commerce 
of  Vineta.  It  was  thus  spoken 
of  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote 
in  the  eleventh  century:  'It  is 
the  largest  of  all  European  cities 
personally  known  to  me,  inhabited 
by  Slavs  and  other  nations.  . .  . 
The  inhabitants  are  still  Pagans ; 
but,  irrespectiye  of  this,  no  more 
gentle,  hospitable,  and  pleasant 
people  can  be  found.  Bich  in 
commercial  wealth,  this  city  con- 
tains all  that  is  rare  and  agreeable.' 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  city  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  rose  from  its  ruins.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  German 
Hansa  nade  Nishni  Novgorod  its 
chief  d^pdt  for  its  eastern  com- 
merce, and  the  city  thereby  be- 
came so  flourishing  and  powerful 
as  to  lead  its  inhabitants  to  ask 
boastfully,  'Who  can  prevail 
against  God  and  Nishni  Nov- 
gorod V  But  when  in  1 478  Nov- 
gorod was  taken  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Ivan  I.  Yasiljevitch,  the 


Hansa  was  driven  from  the  city, 
which    in    consequence    rapidly 
decayed,  whilst  Uie  conquest  of 
the  Russian  seaboard  by  Mongo- 
lians, Tartars,  and  Turks  ruined 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia. 
To  bring  Russia  into  fresh  com- 
mercial relations   with  Western 
Europe,  a  new  impulse  was  re- 
quired, and  that  came  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  could  least  be 
expected  :  from  the  North.     We 
allude  to  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Chancellor  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands     Archangel,     of     which 
farther  on.     The  English  Com- 
pany of  Muscovite  Adventurers, 
in  whose  service  Chancellor  sailed, 
erected  a  factory  at   Archangel, 
whence  they  traded  with  Central 
Russia,  giving  in  exchange  for  her 
raw   produce   the   manufactured 
articles  of  Western  Europe.    For 
Russia  in  those  days  had  no  in- 
dustry,  and  its   commerce   was 
restricted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
west;  to  the  south-east  mighty 
neighbours  had  monopolised  what 
trade  there  was ;  and  to  the  north- 
east the  Ural  mountains  seemed 
to  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
any    advance  in  that   direction, 
especially  as  the  country  beyond 
was   known  to  be  inhabited  by 
wild  and  hostile  tribes.    Hence  to 
open  up,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
desirable  to  do,  to  Russia  and  the 
west    of   Europe    the    immense 
country  lying  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  Siberia 
had  to  be  invaded  and  brought 
under    Russian    dominion.     By 
whom,  and  how  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  with  what  important 
results  the  conquest  of  Siberia 
was  fraught  for  Russia,  shall  be 
briefly  told  in   the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  Strogonofibi  the  first 
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of  the  families  -we  have  selected  as 
illostratiye  of  Bussian  commercial 
enterprise  and  success. 

Siberia. 

But  first  a  few  words  on  Siberia. 
This  country,  the  largest  in  the 
worlds  extends  from  the  Ural  to 
Behring's  Straits.  Its  actual  di- 
mensions cannot  accurately  be 
stated ;  for  its  northern  coasts  lie 
in  the  ice-bound  Polar  seas,  and  its 
southern  frontier  advances  elasti- 
caUy  towards  the^  core  of  inner 
Asia,  towards  Thibet  and  Afghan- 
istan. When  the  Russians  first 
took  possession  of  it,  it  must  have 
been  almost  a  desert ;  for  even 
now,  after  all  the  generally  well- 
directed  efforts  the  Russians  have 
made  to  colonise  Siberia,  it  has 
not  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
They  are  chiefly  Russians  and 
Mongolians,  and  very  unequally 
distributed.  The  population  is 
settled  mostly  along  the  principal 
high-roads,  rivers,  and  in  the 
milder  south  and  west,  leaving 
the  north  and  east  almost  desert. 
There  eternal  snow  covers  the 
ground ;  lonely  tundras,  or  snow- 
clad  heaths  with  unsteady  marshy 
ground,  stretch  far  away,  where 
even  in  summer  nothing  is  seen 
but  mighty  herds  of  reindeers, 
pursued  by  swarms  of  the  blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes  of  the  north. 
Wild  nomadic  tribes  form  the 
only  population  of  vast  regions. 
Tet  Nature  has  not  treated  the 
country  in  so  harsh  a  manner  in 
every  direction.  In  the  south  and 
south-west  there  are  fertile  and  rich 
tracts  of  land,  with  an  almost 
Italian  climate,  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  numerous  population, 
when  once  they  shall  have  been 
colonised  by  industrious  settlers. 

Besides  the  products  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  for  the  transport  of 
which  the  gigantic  rivers  of  the 
country  offer  every  facility,  Siberia 
teems   with    mineral    treasures. 


Throughout  its  mountain  ranges 
gold,  platina,  iron,  graphite,  lead, 
copper,  and  silver  abound.  But 
it  was  not  these  that  first  lured 
the  Russians  to  the  conquest  of 
the  country;  the  attraction  was 
apparently  a  much  meaner  one, 
an  animal,  no  larger  than  the 
marten  of  Europe,  viz.  the  sable, 
whose  fur  is  even  now,  in  spite  of 
iron  and  gold  mines,  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  Russian  and 
Siberian  commerce.  The  tiny 
sable  led  a  bold  adventurer  to 
cross  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Ural,  and  finally  to  present  to  the 
Czar,  as  Cortes  did  to  Charles  V., 
a  vast  empire,  conquered  within 
an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  Strogonoffs,  and  the  Conquest 
of  Siberia, 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Ivan  II.,  the  second 
of  the  Russian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  Czars,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  rulers  of  Russia  in  the 
KremHn  at  Moscow.  Under  him, 
who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
'  Cruel'  or '  Terrible,'  modem  Russia 
was  consolidated,  and  the  last 
remains  of  Mongolian  supremacy 
were  destroyed.  Yet  this  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  did  more  than  many 
other  rulers  of  fairer  reputation  for 
the  civilisation  of  his  semi-barbar- 
ous people.  He  invited  foreign, 
chiefly  German,  artists,  savantSj 
and  artisans  to  Russia ;  for  he  saw 
that  only  by  the  introduction  of 
western  culture  his  own  country 
would  be  raised  to  an  equality 
with  other  European  states.  The 
first  Russian  printing-office  was 
established  in  his  reign,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse 
with  England.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  English 
goods  could,  for  reasons  too  long 
to  specify  here,  be  introduced  into 
continental  markets  at  very  low 
prices  only.  Manufieusturers,  there- 
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fore,  sought  for  new  outlets ;  and 
an  expedition  of  three  vessels, 
commanded  hy  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughbj,  sailed  in  1553  from  the 
Thames  to  find  a  northern  route 
to  China  and  India.  But  two  of 
the  vessels  were  lost  with  all 
hands  in  the  Polar  Sea ;  the  third, 
commanded  by  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, reached  the  White  Sea,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina, 
close  to  a  convent,  on  a  spot  where 
now  stands  the  town  of  ArchangeL 
Chancellor  gave  up  the  idea  of 
penetrating  to  India,  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Moscow,  and  was 
well  received  by  Ivan  II.,  who 
entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  England. 

The  Czar  also  sought  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  which  he 
accomplished  towaids  the  east  by 
means  of  the  Strelitz,  the  first 
standing  army  of  Russia,  founded 
by  him.  In  1552  he  conquered 
Kasan,  and  two  years  after  he  also 
made  himself  master  of  Astrachan, 
and  Russian  boats  crossed  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  greatest  inland 
sea  of  Asia.  But  a  greater  addi- 
tion to  his  empire  was  yet  in  store 
for  him. 

A  century  previous  to  Ivan's 
conquests  a  Tartar  chief  had  gone 
over  to  Russia.  He  was  baptised, 
and  received  the  Christian  name 
of  Spiridion.  He  settled  in  the 
north,  where  the  Vitschegda 
empties  itself  into  the  Dwina,  and 
founded  Ijhe  town  of  Solvytsche- 
gorsk,  and  began  amassing  great 
wealth  by  widely  extended  deal- 
ings in  furs.  The  intense  trading 
spirit  that  animates  the  Chinese 
must  have  existed  in  him.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  intellec- 
tually he  was  far  superior  to  those 
who  had  converted  him.  Russia 
was  scarcely  yet  civilised;  bar- 
barism and  ignorance  charac- 
terised the  people,  compared  with 
whom  the  despised  followers  of 
the  Koran  often  appeared  civilised. 


Thus,  for  instance,  the  Mon- 
golian understood  arithmetic :  the 
Russian  did  not  Spiridion,  by 
introducing  the  abacus,  which  the 
lower  classes  of  Russia,  with  those 
of  China,  use  to  the  present  day, 
conferred  a  positive  benefit  on  the 
people.  The  Russians  looked  on 
the  simple  apparatus,  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  as  a 
thing  of  magic ;  but  with  the 
teachableness  of  the  Slavonic  race 
they  soon  appropriated  the  art  of 
the  Tartar  to  themselves,  and 
transferred  it  &om  child  to  child. 
Spiridion,  having  trained  able 
assistants,  founded  several  trading 
stations  along  the  Dwina  and 
Vitschegda,  penetrated  along  the 
latter  river  in  an  eastern  direction 
as  far  as  the  locality  of  the  modem 
Ust  Syssolsk,  where  he  established 
salt-boiling  houses  which  yielded 
him  large  profits ;  and  advancing 
further  and  further  east  he  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Kama,  yea,  the 
Ural,  which  he  crossed,  finally 
descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tura,  which,  already  on  Siberian 
soil,  pours  its  icy  waters  into  the 
Istysch. 

Once  in  Siberia,  Spiridion  soon 
found  a  more  attractive  and  re- 
munerative trade  than  salt-boiling 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north-western 
parts  of  Siberia,  receiving  from 
them  large  quantities  of  the 
choicest  furs  in  exchange  for  toys 
and  other  trifling  commodities. 
As  Astor  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  brought  costly 
furs  from  the  Eraser  River,  so  the 
Christianised  Tartar,  through 
dangers  and  difficulties,  estab- 
lished that  fur  trade  which  ruled 
all  the  markets  of  the  world  until 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ap- 
peared as  its  rival.  But,  alas, 
the  enemy  was  watching.  Spin- 
dion's  former  co-religionists  arose 
against  him.  On  one  of  his  jour- 
neys he  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
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tradition  reports  tbat  he  was 
planed  to  death  alire  with  a  kiad 
of  plane  specially  made  for  the 
purpose  hy  his  enemies,  and  that 
from  this  barbaric  act  his  suc- 
cessors obtained  the  name  of 
StrogonofE^  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Bosaian  word  for  a  plane. 

Bat  the  active  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  house  did  not  die 
with  him;  his  heirs  continued 
what  he  had  b^^n,  and  attained 
such  distinctions  and  dignities  as 
few  other  Russian  families.  Anika 
Strogonoffy  Spiridion's  son,  pro- 
tected by  Ivan  I.,  caused  a  great 
number  of  Russian  families  to 
settle  on  the  Elama,  and  its  tribu- 
tary,  the  Tschussovaja ;  he  worked 
salt-mines,  extended  the  fur-trade, 
and  finally  obtained  from  Ivan 
those  wide  domains  as  hereditary 
fiefs.  His  three  sons  crowned  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
conquest  of  Siberia,  and  com- 
merce in  this  instance  again  was 
the  pioneer  and  spreader  of  civi- 
lisation. 

Ivan  II.,  who  appreciated  their 
worth  and  the  protection  they  af- 
forded towards  the  East,  granted 
them  new  privileges,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  built  fortified  villages 
and  small  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  West  Uralian  rivers. 
For  their  defence  they  needed 
soldiers ;  and  as  the  wealth  and 
Hberality  of  the  Strogonofis  were 
known  throughout  Russia,  numer- 
ous adventurers,  honest  men  and 
rogues,  came  to  take  service  with 
the  great  fur  dealers.  Russian 
armourers  received  extensive  orders 
&r  every  kind  of  material  of  war ; 
and  the  once  desert  regions  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Ural  soon 
resounded  with  busy  life,  colonists 
and  artisans  being  freely  invited 
to  settle  there.  The  Strogonoffs 
followed  the  example  set  by  Ivat 
IL  in  intrusting  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  to  Glermans. 
The  clerks  of  the  Strogonoffs,  the 


seigeants  who  drilled  their  sol- 
diers, the  correspondents  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  factories,  the 
officials  and  paymasters,  were 
nearly  all  Germans.  And  well 
they  performed  their  tasks.  The 
order  they  introduced,  the  activity 
they  displayed  in  every  direction, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Strogonoffs.  Where 
the  Tschussovaja  discharges  itself 
into  the  Kama  there  arose  in  1558 
the  small  town  of  Kankor ;  farther 
towards  its  source  the  strong  place 
Keigedan  ;  and  between  both  ex- 
tended a  long  line  of  fortified  log- 
and  store-houses  and  small  ar- 
senals. The  small  army  was  not 
left  without  occupation,  for  the 
neighbouring  tribes  became  more 
and  more  impatient  of  the  Russian 
yoke.  In  1572  an  insurrection  of 
three  powerful  tribes  broke  out, 
and  was  only  put  down  after 
severe  fighting.  The  north-east 
of  Russia  was  thus  in  safe  hands, 
and  Ivan  poured  fresh  marks  of 
favour  on  the  merchants,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  combine  the 
interests  of  commerce  with  the 
policy  of  state.  But  battles  with 
the  mountain  tribes  were  only  the 
prelude  of  what  the  Strogonoffs 
were  to  accomplish  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ural. 

Among  the  separate  states  form- 
ed out  of  the  wreck  of  the  em- 
pire left  by  Dschingis  Khan,  the 
famous  conqueror,  was  the  Khan- 
ate of  Turan,  which  had  been 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Khirgises.  In  course  of 
time  the  Khans  left  the  spot,  and 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Irtisch,  where  they 
founded  the  town  of  Iskir,  which 
afterwards  was  called  Sibir,  and 
eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  This  Mongolian 
kingdom  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing.  The 
lastKhan  of  Turan  wasKutschum; 
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he  first  introduced  Islamism  into 
Siberia,  and  endeayoured  by  all 
means  to  extend  it;  but  he  en- 
countered the  StrogonofiEs.  By 
their  influence  Indiger,  the  then 
Khan  of  Turan,  had  in  1555  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of 
Ivan,  and  bound  himself  to  send 
an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand 
sables,  which  gave  the  Czar  occa- 
sion to  assume  the  title  of  *  Euler 
of  Siberia/  before  he  ever  possess- 
ed one  square  yard  of  land  in 
that  region.  But  this  connection 
did  not  last  long,  as  in  a  few 
years  Indiger  was  conquered  by 
Kutschum.  By  this  defeat  of 
Indiger  Eussia  seemed  to  lose  her 
hold  on  Siberia,  and  the  question 
was  renewed  whether  [Northern 
Asia  was  to  belong  to  the  Crescent 
or  the  Cross.  Then  an  outlaw, 
Yermack,  threw  his  sword  into 
the  scale  of  the  latter,  and  Siberia 
became  Christian. 

Kutschum  detested  the  power- 
ful traders,  who  on  his  western 
frontier  always  kept  ready  a  small 
but  well-appointed  army ;  and  as 
he  justly  considered  his  power 
threatened  by  them,  be  aimed  at 
destroying  their  settlements  on 
the  Kama  and  Tschussovaja.  To 
defeat  his  plans,  the  Strogonofifs 
petitioned  the  Czar  to  be  allowed 
to  erect  fortresses  in  Siberia.  Kot 
only  was  this  request  granted,  but 
the  Czar  made  them  a  donation 
of  all  Siberia,  should  they  conquer 
it.  The  Czar,  who  was  quite 
alive  to  economical  considerations, 
moreover  charged  them  to  estab- 
lish mines,  seek  for  silver,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  and  sulphur  in  the  ene- 
my's country.  Two  of  the  three 
brothers  were  now  dead;  but 
their  two  sons,  in  company  with 
their  uncle,  accomplished  the 
great  work.  The  latter,  distin- 
guished for  his  improvements  in 
mining  and  saline  works,  was 
henceforth  the  soul  of  the  family. 
He  more  than  once   personally 


conducted  his  little  army  against 
the  Mongolians  into  the  gorges  of 
the  Ural,  giving  proofs  not  only  of 
courage,  but  of  strategic  genius. 
Germans,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  took 
service  under  him  ;  but,  above  all, 
the  Cossacks,  dispersed  by  Ivan 
II.,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
scourge  of  southern  Eussia,  where, 
led  by  various  chiefs,  they  lived 
by  plundering  caravans  and  mak- 
ing inroads  into  the  peaceful  set- 
tlements surrounding  them. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  chiefs 
was  Yermack,  commanding  six 
thousand  Cossacks.  He  knew 
that  his  life  was  forfeited,  should 
he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar, 
who  had  on  various  occasions  sent 
his  Strelitzes  against  him.  Ho  also 
knew  that  in  the  end  he  would  be 
defeated  by  the  Czar's  superior 
forces.  As  a  last  resource  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  Stn^o- 
nof&i,  who,  like  independent  rulers, 
were  just  then  complementing 
their  army,  and  wanted  daring 
hands.  He  directed  his  course  to 
the  north,  and  he  and  his  followers 
met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
from  the  princely  merchants. 

Yermack  proposed  at  once  to- 
attack  Kutschum,  who  had  re- 
cently made  fresh  inroads  on  the 
territory  of  the  Strogonoffs,  and 
had  also  disgusted  many  of  his 
own  subjects  by  the  fanatical  zeal 
with  which  he  forced  the  Koran 
upon  them.  The  Strogonofk> 
eagerly  listened  to  his  proposals ; 
should  he  succeed,  they  would  be 
rid  of  their  most  troublesome 
enemy,  Kutschum;  should  ho 
fail,  they  would  lose  nothing,  and 
be  freed  from  their  guest  Yermack, 
who  might  bring  them  into  dis- 
credit with  the  Czar. 

So  when,  in  the  sumn^er  of 
1578,  the  streams  were  clear  of 
ice  and  the  tempestuous  floods  of 
the  Tschussovaja  b^gan  to  fall,  the 
bold  Cossack  thought  the  moment 
for  action  come.   Along  the  banks 
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of  the  river  lie  penetrated  into  the 
mountains,  through  which  there 
were  not,  as  to-day,  well-kept 
roads,  upon  which  the  light  ta- 
lantaase  flies  along.  But  tiie  first 
attempt  was  unsuccessful;  the 
intense  cold  drove  him  back  to 
the  settlements  of  the  Strogonofb; 
hnt,nothingdiBcouiaged,  Yermack 
in  1580  set  ont  on  a  second  ex- 
pedition, and  amidst  great  perils 
finally  reached  the  Tura.  But 
the  extraoidinary  fatigues  they 
had  undergone  had  so  reduced 
his  annj  that  he  could  lead  1500 
men  only  into  winter  quarters. 
A  second  Siberian  winter  had  to 
be  passed  through,  and  when 
spring  came,  the  army,  originally 
5000  strong,  consisted  of  700 
men  only.  But  they  did  not  lose 
courage  when  Kutschum  came 
out  to  meet  them.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Irtisch  and  Tobol 
his  camp  stretched  for  miles,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  his  tents 
covered  the  ground,  and  the  war- 
riors occupying  them  seemed  to 
mock  all  hostile  attacks.  But 
Fortune  favours  the  bold.  The 
26th  October  1581  decided  Si- 
beria's fate,  and  rendered  Chris- 
tianity triumphant  over  Islamism. 
Firmly  resolved  to  conquer  or  die, 
the  Cossacks  rushed  on  the  forti- 
fied camp,  and  a  terrible  fight 
ensued,  whose  issue  seemed  doubt- 
iul  for  hours.  But  strict  disci- 
pline and  firearms  gave  the  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  the  advantage 
over  a  large  host,  loosely  arranged, 
and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
only.  The  victory  remained  with 
Termack,  who  without  loss  of 
time  hastened  to  Sibir,  the  capital 
of  the  defeated  Kutschum.  The 
place  was  deserted,  and  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  Cossacks. 
The  submission  of  the  surround- 
ing country  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Yermack  now  sought  to  regain 
the  &voiir  of  the  Czar,  in  which 


efibrts  he  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Strogonofis.  An  envoy  of 
the  outlaw  laid  before  Ivan  2400 
sables  from  the  province  recently 
conquered  for  him,  the  Czar.  The 
latter  forgave  his  enemy,  and  made 
him  governor  of  the  newly-ac- 
quired territory,  rightly  consider- 
ing that  he  who  had  won  it  was 
also  the  best  man  to  keep  it.  He 
also  sent  him  a  suit  of  armour, 
which  he  had  worn  himself,  as  the 
greatest  honour  he  could  confer 
on  him.  This  imperial  gift,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  to  the  Cossack 
chief;  the  weight  of  the  armour 
drew  him  down  when,  in  order  to 
save  his  life  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  enemy,  he  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  greatly  swollen 
Irtisch.  Yermack,  who  had  es- 
caped the  gallows  and  the  wrath 
of  his  sovereign,  was  to  perish  by 
the  mark  of  his  favour.  At  To- 
bolsk, which  was  founded  in 
1587,  on  the  spot  where  Yermack 
defeated  Kutschum,  a  grateful 
country  erected  a  memorial  to  the 
former  robber,  on  which  his  name 
and  the  date,  26th  October  1581, 
are  graven. 

Aiter  Yermack's  death  the  Rus- 
sians gradually  advanced  farther 
into  Siberia,  and  their  progress  is 
not  yet  ended.  In  1860  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Amoor  were 
ceded  by  China  to  Siberia,  though 
virtually  they  had  for  the  previous 
decade  already  belonged  to  Rus- 
sia. Where  the  Russian  progress 
will  stop  time  oidy  will  tell,  just 
as  little  as  we  know  whore  the 
limits  of  our  Indian  Empire  will 
finally  be  fixed.  And  it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  in  W.  &  A.  K.  John- 
ston's catalogue  of  maps  about 
the  encroaehmenU  of  Russia  on  the 
Chinese  territory,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  British  territory  in  India. 
A  nice  patriotic  distinction  I 

Whilst  Yermack  was  perform- 
ing his  work,  the  thirst  for  gold 
on  the  other  half  of  the  globe 
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urged  the  Spaniards  from  country 
to  country.  In  Siberia,  however, 
the  small  sable  drew  the  Cossacks 
more  and  more  towards  the  East 
It  was  the  golden  period  of  the 
Siberian  fur-trade.  The  fur-tra- 
ders, it  is  said,  used  to  exchange 
iron  and  copper  pans  with  the 
Yakoots  for  as  many  sable  skins 
as  the  vessel  would  hold. 

All  these  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  Strogonoffis. 
They  deserved  their  successes ; 
they  had  sent  Yermack  to  Siberia, 
they  had  supported  him,  and  the 
two  sons  of  the  first  Strogonoff 
had  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Cossack  chief  at  the  battle  of 
Tobol.  The  Czar  placed  all  the 
commerce  of  Siberia  into  their 
hands,  and  it  broi^ht  them  royal 
wealth.  When  afterwards  great 
gold-washing  stations  were  added 
to  their  enterprises,  their  riches 
became  incalculable,  and  they 
made  no  ignoble  use  of  them. 
When  the  country  called  for  help, 
when  Poles  or  Mongolians  at- 
tacked it,  the  Strogonoifis  were 
ready  with  counsel  and  act,  with 
money  and  troops.  All  Russia 
acknowledged  their  merits  and 
patriotic  spirit.  In  recognition 
thereof  the  Komanofib,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  in  1613,  deter- 
mined to  have  their  right  of 
possessing  their  own  fortresses 
and  troops  imimpaired.  Further, 
free  jurisdiction  over  their  sub- 
jects was  granted  to  them,  and 
the  privilege  of  being  judged  by 
the  Czar  and  the  two  Chambers 
only.  These  extraordinary  favours 
did  not  render  the  Strogonoffs 
overbearing.  They  lived  like 
simple  citizens,  remained  indus- 
trious merchants,  though  many 
noble  Russians  did  not  hesitate  to 
enterinto  matrimonial  connections 
with  the  rich  trading  family.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  already  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  most  eminent  families  of 


Russia  were  related  to  the  Strogo- 
noffs. 

But  they  too  were  to  learn  that 
royal  favour  is  unstable.  Peter 
the  Great,  who  wished  to  central- 
ise the  imperial  power,  could  not 
bear  that  a  state  should  exist 
within  the  state,  possessing  its 
own  fortresses,  troops,  and  juris- 
diction. With  a  dash  of  the  pen, 
by  the  ukase  of  the  6th  May  1722, 
he  deprived  the  Strogonoffo  of  all 
their  privileges.  The  measure  was 
harsh  against  those  whose  ances- 
tors had  won  their  position  by 
their  activity,  intelligence,  and 
blood,  and  the  indemnification 
granted  by  the  Czar  paltry— he 
gave  the  Strogonofifs  the  title  of 
barons.  Only  in  the  following 
generation  the  house — ^then  300 
years  old — obtained  in  a  double 
manner  the  title  of  counts.  Alex- 
ander Strogonoff  had  married  a 
relation  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1761  the  German  Emperor, 
Francis  I.,  bestowed  on  him  the 
dignity  of  Coynt  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire;  whereupon  in 
1798  the  Emperor  Paul  raised 
him  also  to  a  Russian  countship. 

The  Czars  have  found  in  the 
two  still  existing  branches  of  the 
Strogonoffs  distinguiBhed  servants ; 
many  have  earned  honoured  names 
in  the  Cabinet  and  the  field. 
Count  Sergius  Strogonoff^  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  family,  is  a  man 
of  great  merit  Untiringly  he  de- 
velops the  ITralian  possessions, 
descended  to  him  from  his  ances- 
tors. He  is  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous champions  of  the  old  Russian 
party,  and  as  such  promotes  the 
national  welfare  to  the  utmost 
He  maintains  at  his  own  expense 
a  large  drawing  school,  founded  by 
himself,  at  Moscow.  He  has  also 
distinguished  himself  by  arclueo- 
logical  works. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  Rus- 
sians into  Siberia,  the  civilisation 
and  development  of  the  resources 
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of  that  country  have  made  the 
greatest  pn^^ress.  A  (}ennan 
writer  has  justly  remarked  that 
the  local  distribation  of  the  noble 
metals,  like  a  natural  law,  deter- 
mined the  colonisation  of  Spanish 
America  and  the  course  of  dis- 
covery. If  for  '  noble  metals'  we 
put '  furs/  and  for '  Spanish  Ame- 
rica' *  Siberia^'  this  dictum  applies, 
with  some  qualification,  to  the 
legion  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  conquest 
of  Siberia  also  gaye  the  first  im- 
petus to  the  Russian  trade  with 
China,  which  gives  Russia  such 
an  mfluence  and  position  in  the 
commercial  worid,  and  which, 
without  Siberia,  she  never  could 
have  acquired.  It  is  therefore  on 
more  than  one  ground  that  Rus- 
sia will  for  ever  remain  the  debtor 
of  the  Strogonofis. 

The  DemidoffSf  and  the  Mining 
Industry  of  the  Ural, 

DemidGrigorievitech  Antufeeff, 
a  erown-peasant  of  Pawtschino, 
removed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  government  town  of 
Tuk,  to  the  south  of  Moscow. 
On  his  death  in  1690  he  left  to 
his  son  a  well-established  manu- 
factory of  arms  and  a  handsome 
capital;  small,  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  wealth  of 
the  Demidoffo,  but  it  was  the 
foundation  of  this  wealth.  Four 
yean  after  Peter  the  Great  came 
to  Tula.  In  his  suite  was  young 
Schafiroff,  a  passionate  sportsman 
and  a  crack  shot,  who,  wanting 
soma  repairs  done  to  a  pistol, 
made  by  a  then  famous  German 
anmourer,  was  recommended  to  go 
to  Nitika  Antufeefif.  The  latter 
was  told  to  take  plenty  of  time, 
but  to  do  the  repairs  welL  In  a 
few  days  he  brought  it  back,  and 
the  gentleman,  having  closely 
examined  his  fiivourite  weapon, 
expressed  to  the  gunsmith  his 
great  satbfaction  at  the  manner 


in  which  he  had  repaired  the 
pistol.  But  Antufeeff  begged 
his  pardon  for  having  been  un- 
able to  repair  it,  as  it  was  too 
old,  and  having  instead  made  an 
entirely  new  one.  *What!'  ex- 
claimed Schafiroff,  in  a  rage, '  you, 
a  peasant,  pretend  having  made 
this  pistol  V  Humbly  Antufeeff 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  second 
pistol ;  it  was  the  old  pistol. 
Schafiroff  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  informed  the  Czar  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  clever  artist  Peter, 
who  always  put  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  appreciated  him, 
as  we  shaU  see  presently. 

'In  1696,  during  the  war  with 
Turkey,  Nitika  received  the  order 
from  the  Czar  to  make  300  hal- 
berds, ^  as  good  as  this  pattern.' 
'  I  shall  make  them  better,'  Nitika 
proudly  replied  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word.  On  his  return  from  Azof, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia, 
Peter  stopped  at  Tula,  and  visited 
Nitika  at  his  house,  where  he 
drank  to  the  health  of  Nitika's 
wife,  whom  he  did  not  fail  to  kiss, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  to 
every  pretty  woman.  From  that 
time  Nitika  was  in  such  favour 
with  the  Emperor  that  in  1701 
he  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  forest  of  Milonoff,  near 
Tula,  where  there  were  rich  strata 
of  ore,  for  the  erection  of  a  factory. 
He  further  bestowed  on  him  the 
ironworks  of  Nevianska;  the  right 
of  searching  for  copper  in  the  Ural 
Mountains;  and  also  gave  him 
large  estates,  with  numerous  serfs; 
conferred  on  him  nobility  for  life 
under  the  name  of  Demidoff,  a 
name  which  his  father  had  as- 
sumed ;  and  in  1720  invested  him 
with  hereditary  nobility.  The 
great  mines  of  Schuralinsk,  Nish- 
ni-Tagilsk,  and  Werchne-Tagilsk 
were  gradually  opened  by  the 
former  gunsmith,  who  died  in 
1725.  His  descendants  gave  their 
chief  attention  to  the  production 
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of  iron ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  promoting  several  other 
useful  objects.  Thus  they  ren- 
dered the  Tschussovaja  navigable, 
established  good  roads,  and  in 
general  did  as  much  for  the 
colonisation  of  the  country  as  the 
Strogonoffs;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  these  latter  and  the 
Demidoffs  Eussianised  the  Ural. 

But  the  Demidoffs  did  not  con- 
fine their  operations  to  the  Ural ; 
they  reopened  old  ironworks  on 
the  Irtisch,  and  in  1725  pene- 
trated to  Lake  Kolivan,  and  thus 
in  course  of  time  the  descendants 
of  the  Tula  gunsmith  attained 
enormous  wealUi.  In  1812,  when 
Kapoleon  invaded  Knssia,  the 
head  of  the  Demidoffs,  Count 
!Nikolai,  was  able  at  his  own 
expense  to  raise  a  regiment  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  which 
he  afterwards  conducted  to  Paris. 
Prokop  Demidoff — in  some  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  eccentric 
characters  of  his  day ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  the  courage  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  despise  what 
the  fashion  -  worshipping  world 
calls  common  sense,  which  as  a 
rule  means  no  sense  at  all — ^gave 
the  princely  sum  of  1,100,000 
roubles  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Moscow  Orphan  Asylum.  Count 
Nikolai,  who  had  conducted  the 
regiment  raised  at  his  cost  to 
Paris,  afterwards  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  built  the  splendid  villa 
of  San  Donato,  which  he  filled 
with  treasures  of  art.  He  also 
founded  an  Industrial  Institution, 
where  a  large  number  of  children 
receive  primary  instruction,  and 
young  men  of  promise  a  more 
advanced  education;  every  year 
eight  young  men  are  provided 
with  means  to  travel  and  educate 
themselves  into  architects,  mining 
and  civil  eugineers,  and  similar 
technical  pursuits. 

The  present  head  of  the  family, 
Prince  Anatol  Nikoligevitch  Demi- 


doff, Count  of  San  Donato,  and 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Nishni- 
Tagilsk,  who  was  educated  in 
Paris,  in  his  eighteenth  year 
returned  to  Eussia  to  undertake, 
after  his  fietther's  death,  Uie 
management  of  his  enormous 
estates.  The  use  he  made  of  his 
riches  showed  his  goodness  of 
heart  and  sound  sense.  At  St. 
Petersburg  ho  purchased  a  large 
building  and  dedicated  it  to  charit- 
able purposes ;  200,000  meals  are 
annually  distributed  in  it  to  the 
poor,  150  destitute  boys  and  girls 
are  maintained  therein,  and  it 
also  contains  a  refuge  for  the  pro- 
tection of  girls  under  sixteen. 
When  the  cholera  devastated  St. 
Petersburg,  he  erected  a  large 
hospital,  and  exposed  himself  to 
personal  risk  in  visiting  the  sick. 

The  central  point  of  the  Prince's 
extensive  operations  is  Ni-tag,  in 
the  Ural,  but  his  favourite  resi- 
dence is  his  estate  of  San  Donato. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  hav- 
ing made  him  Count  of  San 
Donato,  he  married  in  1841  the 
daughter  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  late 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Frederick,  King  of  Wurtem- 
beig.  By  this  union  the  Demi- 
doffs became  related  to  the 
Emperors  of  France  and  Eussia. 
But  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  after  four  years  it  was 
dissolved. 

At  Nevianska,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  granted  to  the  founder 
of  the  family  by  Peter  the  Great, 
is  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the 
Demidoffs,  which,  with  its  curious 
decorationsand  antiquated  internal 
ornaments,  reminds  one  of  those 
times  when  the  influence  of  Dutch 
taste  asserted  itself  in  the  empire 
of  the  Czars.  From  the  walls  of 
the  drawing-room  the  portraits 
of  the  Demidoffs  in  their  old- 
fashioned  costumes  look  down 
upon  the  quaint  furniture  around. 
But  before  the  guests  stands  a 
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table  loaded  wiih  game,  Bui^n- 
dian  and  Khenish  wines,  cham- 
pagne, and  sinular  delicacies.  It 
is  an  ancient  custom  thus  to  treat 
every  traveller  visiting  the  castle, 
close  to  which  stands  a  large 
brick  tower,  whose  foundations 
have  given  way,  so  that  now  it  is 
a  leaning  tower.  It  formerly  was 
a  prison,  and  its  entrance  subter- 
ranean. 

Fosehowakf/f  and  the  Tobacco 
Industry  of  Russia, 

Among  the  persons  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Alexis  against 
his  father,  Peter  the  Great,  were 
Peter  Poschowsky,  a  Hossian 
noble,  and  his  son,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  Poschowsky  and  his 
son  made  their  escape.  The 
fugitives,  however,  were  overtaken 
by  the  Emperor's  soldiers,  and 
the  elder  nobleman  was  made  a 
prisoner.  His  son,  however,  was 
able  to  reach  Warsaw;  but  his 
attempts  to  obtain  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  Polish  or  Saxon  army  were 
frustrated  by  the  interference  of 
the  all-powerful  Eussian  ambas- 
sador, who  even  insisted  on  young 
Poschowsky  being  handed  over 
to  the  Bussian  police,  and  was  the 
cause  that  led  Poschowsky,  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  commercial  firm  of  Yalosky 
&  Co.  at  Presburg,  to  turn  his 
steps  towards  that  city. 

Bussian  commerce  was  just  then 
rapidly  developing  itself.  The 
b«ieficial  results  of  Peter's  policy 
in  opening  his  country  to  Western 
influences  were  becoming  com- 
mercially manifest.  Ship-building 
material,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  grain, 
even  iron,  were  exported  in  ex- 
change of  the  most  diversified 
products  of  European  industry. 
Certainly,  the  Bussian  language, 
then  almost  unknown  to  Western 
Snrope,  formed  a  serious  obstacle 
to    nnrestricted    business   inter- 


course. Wherefore  an  active  and 
quick  young  man  like  Poschowsky, 
who  speedy  acquired  German, 
and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Bus- 
sian, that  being  his  mother  tongue, 
could  not  but  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  a  firm  with  exten- 
sive Bussian  connections.  Pos- 
chowsky exchanged  the  sword 
for  the  pen,  and  soon  became 
indispensable  to  his  chief,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  young 
man,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
his  new  pursuit,  saw  his  import 
and  export  business  increasing 
day  by  day. 

In  those  days,  when  there  were 
neither  railways  nor  telegraphs, 
when  postal  communication  was 
but  indifferently  organised,  when 
the  roads  were  bad  and  often  un- 
safe, and  sometimes  impassable 
for  the  heavy  and  clumsy  wagons 
on  which  merchandise  had  to  be 
transported,  personal  interviews 
between  principals  or  their  repre- 
sentatives became  a  frequent 
necessity.  For  this  reason  Pos- 
chowsky received  the  order  to  go 
to  Bussia  to  visit  his  employers' 
correspondents,  and  to  form  new 
connections.  The  undertakingwas 
a  dangerous  one  for  the  political 
delinquent.  But  he  relied  on  the 
changes  that  age  had  produced  in 
his  appearance,  assumed  another 
name,  avoided  towns  where  he 
had  acquaintances,  and  thus  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year  travelled 
through  all  Bussia  in  the  interest 
of  his  firm.  Then  he  learnt  how 
commerce  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
Bussia ;  he  attended  the  large  fairs 
of  the  country,  arranged  to  have 
the  goods  in  which  his  house  dealt 
forwarded  to  them,  and  won  for 
his  firm  such  a  reputation,  that  on 
his  return  home  he  was  allowed  a 
share  in  the  business.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  had  saved  fifteen 
thousand  florins. 

The  Slavs  are  a  home-loving 
race,  a  feeling  strongly  expressed 
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in  all  their  popular  ballads  and 
traditions.  Poschowsky  longed  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  Russia. 
The  Empress  Ann,  a  niece  of  Peter 
the  Great,  occupied  the  throne, 
and  yielding  to  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends  the  Empress 
allowed  the  mereJiant  Poschowsky 
to  return  to  Eussia,  which  re- 
mained closed  to  the  nobleman. 
His  title  was  forfeited,  his  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  as  a  new 
being,  supported  by  what  he  had 
won  by  his  own  energy  and  not 
by  inherited  wealth,  he  reentered 
Eussia,  whence  he  had  been  driyen 
twelve  years  ago,  and  immediately 
founded  the  first  Russian  mercan- 
tile establishment,  according  to 
the  European  model,  at  Moscow. 
His  countrymen  were  proud  of 
him,  and  his  firm  soon  acquired 
consideration  and  importance,  es- 
pecially as  Poschowsky  never  de- 
parted from  the  principle  of  ex- 
tending his  business  and  entering 
upon  new  speculations  with  such 
money  only  as  had  been  realised 
by  previous  transactions.  He 
began  with  importing  drugs  and 
dyes,  and  exporting  furs  and  skins. 
By  repeated  journeys  he  became 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  Russian 
commerce,  and  at  all  the  great 
fair»  he  or  his  representatives  at- 
tended to  the  interests  of  his  firm. 
But  he  found  himself  greatly 
hampered  by  the  Russian  credit 
system ;  payments  were  deferred 
from  one  fair  to  the  next,  credit 
had  often  to  be  given  for  a  year 
or  more,  while  Poschowsky  had 
to  give  his  foreign  correspondents 
cash  or  short  bills.  For  this  reason 
he  was  on  the  point  of  confining 
his  transactions  within  narrower 
limits,  when  by  the  will  of  a  rich 
relative  he  was  left  the  handsome 
sum  of  30,000  silver  roubles. 
This  enabled  him  to  give  his  house 
that  standing  in  the  commercial 


world  which  it  had  ever  been  his 
ambition  to  attain  for  it,  and  also 
to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  pro- 
ject Tobacco  was  then  a  some- 
what new  article,  which,  however, 
was  becoming  daily  more  in  re- 
quest, and  Poschowsky  foresaw 
its  unliiftited  future.  He  therefore 
introduced  it  to  the  public  on  a 
large  scale,  exporting  it  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  especially  to 
Siberia,  and  taking  in  exchange 
tea,  furs,  and  skins.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  cultivation  of  the  to- 
bacco plant  in  southern  Russia, 
and  kept  agents  in  the  different 
tobacco  districts,  who  had  to  g^ive 
him  immediate  notice  of  the  state 
of  the  crops,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices,  &c.  When  therefore  in 
1737  the  crop  proved  particularly 
rich,  and  prices  fell,  Poschowsky 
made  a  bold  venture.  He  invested 
half  his  fortune  in  buying  cheap 
tobacco,  which  he  laid  up  in  store. 
The  speculation  was  successful. 
In  consequence  of  the  low  prices 
the  tobacco  planters  in  1738 
planted  but  little  tobacco,  and  in 
1739  the  crop  almost  entirely 
failed,  so  that  prices  rose  as  fast 
as  they  had  fallen.  Now  the 
moment  was  come  for  Poschowsky 
to  sell;  his  stock  rapidly  disap- 
peared, and  is  said  to  have  yielded 
him  a  profit  of  80  per  cent  He 
now  for  some  time  confined  his 
principal  dealings  to  tobacco ;  and 
since  by  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  raw  material  its  value  maybe 
doubled  and  trebled,  he  established 
the  first  tobacco  factory  at  Mos- 
cow, which  one  year  after  its  foun- 
dation gave  employment  to  200 
hands.  Thus  Poschowsky  was 
the  founder  of  the  flourishing  to- 
bacco industry  of  Russia,  concern- 
ing which  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
noteworthy  circumstance  that  in 
spite  of  the  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  Russia's  neighbours, 
Germany  and  Austria,  have  raised 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  Russia 
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exports  annoallj  cigarettes  only 
to  the  value  of  about  50,000 
roubles. 

Whilst  at  the  present  day  there 
IB  such  competition  in  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  art,  that  he  who 
wishes  to  rise  above  the  crowd  can 
only  do  so  by  devoting  himself  to 
some  specialty,  and  working  it 
thoroughly,  such  was  not  the  case 
in  the  last  century.  There  were 
few  princely  merchant  firms;  those 
that  existed,  therefore,  were  more 
able  without  risk  to  extend  their 
transactiona  in  opposite  directions, 
as  Po^phowsky  did.  Passing  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Eussia,  he 
traded  on  the  East  with  Persia, 
and  on  the  West  with  France. 

A  new  and  equally  profitable 
source  of  speculation  presented 
itself  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Seyen  Years' War.  When  Russia 
joined  Austria  in  marching  against 
Prussia^  the  Eussian  commissariat 
was  found  well  organised  for  those 
days.  Poschowsky  had  undertaken 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army, 
which  lus  numerous  connections 
enabled  him  to  do  in  a  most 
efficient  manner.  His  agents  with 
General  Fermor — ^who  in  1758 
had  invaded  East  Prussia — how- 
ever, were  guilty  of  dishonest 
practices;  and  to  inquire  into 
these,  Poschowsky  undertook  the 
long  journey  from  Moscow  to  the 
Busman  camp  on  the  Oder.  He 
anived  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
total  defeat  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  battle  of  Zomdorf ;  and  on 
his  way  home  was  taken  prisoner 


by  thePrussians.  ButPoschowsky 
had  become  too  important  a  per- 
sonage in  Eussia  to  be  long  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  ransomed  for  a  heavy  sum. 
He  retained  his  appointment  as 
contractor  to  the  army  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  is  said  to 
have  netted  a  profit  of  500,000 
roubles  during  the  seven  years  the 
war  lasted. 

The  evening  of  life  was  ap- 
proaching. Poschowsky  eigoyed 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  not 
only  as  a  successful  merchant,  but 
as  an  upright  and  patriotic  citizen, 
who,  ever  remembering  that  com- 
merciaUy  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  was  always  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  en- 
deavoured by  honourable  means 
to  raise  themselves.  But  some- 
thing was  wanting  to  complete 
his  own  happiness — an  heir  of  his 
activity,  who  might  walk  in  his 
footsteps,  and  carry  on  what  he 
had  founded.  He  had  married  in 
1738,  but  his  wife  brought  him 
two  daughters  only,  who  married 
high  officers  of  state,  with  no 
tastes  for  commercial  pursuits. 
When,  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  in  the  year  1770, 
Poschowsky  closed  hjs  eyes  in 
death,  the  firm  he  had  founded, 
and  whose  chief  he  had  been  for 
forty  years,  died  with  him.  But 
even  now  the  commercial  world 
of  Moscow  remembers  with  pride 
the  first  Eussian  wholesale  house 
and  its  noble  founder,  Paul  Petro- 
vitch  Poschowsky. 


ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  1  First  Prize  of  £35,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  £5  will  be  awarded  to 
the  three  persoiis  who  guess  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acroetios  which  will  appear  in 
London  Society  during  the  year,  yiz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1477,  in  the  Numbers  from 
January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

3.  Tha  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whaterer. 

3.  If  two  or  more  solyers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of  Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  reseriresto  himself  the  right  of  detwmining  how 
these  *  ties'  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not  later  than  the  10th 
of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  JBdltor  of  London  SocUty,  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  U 
Co.'s,  188  Fleet-stroet,  London,  E.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  prize-wlnnerd  will  be  required  for  pnbUoation. 


ANSWER  TO  No.  XIV.  (DOUBLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.  V  A  M  P 

2.  E    I8TEDDF0DA    U 
8.   B  U  N  T  Z 

4.  B  O  A  Z 

5.  A        T        A        B        A         L 

6.  L      I      o      n     B      E 

Explanatory  ITotss.— Light  2.  Plural  of  Eisteddfod.    4.  Jachin  and  Boas.    5.  A  Koorish 
tabor.    6.  Bxodns  xxriii.  19. 

Correct  answers  to  the  above  hare  been  reoeiyed  from  Aces,  Alma,  Araba, 
Bon  Gualtier,  COM,  Oeneral  Buncombe,  Incoherent,  Kanitbeko,  Mrs.  Noah, 
Mnngo-Poss-Toty,  Shaitan,  and  The  Borogoves — 12  correct,  and  8  incorrect 

Antagonist  is  credited  with  a  correct  solution  to  No.  XIII.  The  answer  from 
Fran  Clebech  was  receiyed  too  late  to  be  credited. 

The  result  of  the  year's  Acrostic-solving  is,  that  Alma,  Araba,  Bon  Gnaltier, 
COM,  Kanitbeko,  Mnngo-Pass-Tory,  and  Shattan  have  guessed  every  one  of 
Theta's  fourteen  Acrostics  which  have  appeared  in  London  Society, 

Next  to  the  seven  solvers  who  have  tied  come  C idler  Herrins,  General 
Buncombe,  Incoherent,  Mrs.  Noah,  Pud,  and  The  Borogoves  with  thirteen 
solutions  each ;  CadwaUader,  Elaine,  Excelsior-Jack,  Bacer,  The  Snark,  and 
Yerulam  with  twelve  solutions  each ;  Antagonist,  Beatrice  W.,  Cerberus,  Coup 
d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat,  Hampton  Courtier,  H.  B.,  and  Boe  with  eleven  solutions 
each ;  and  Aces,  Gnat,  Hazlewood,  Hibemious,  Manus  O'Toole,  Mrs.  Deaihat, 
Non  sine  Gloria,  Patty  Probity,  and  Tours  Truly  with  ten  solutions  each.  Want 
of  space  alone  prevents  the  record  of  many  who  have  guessed  fewer  than  ten 
acrostics,  but  who  nevertheless  are  deserving  of  honourable  mention. 

A  Special  Acrostic  is  given  below  for  those  solvers  who  have  guessed  all  the 
Acrostics,  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  only  three  guess  it  the  sum  of  the  three 
prizes,  viz.  40Z.,  shall  be  divided  amongst  them  ;  if  two  only  guess  it,  the  sum 
of  the  first  two  prizes  shall  be  divided  between  these  two,  the  third  prize  to  be 
gnessed-off  with  another  Acrostic  by  the  remaining  iive  solvers.  When  the 
answers  to  the  following  Acrostic  are  forwarded,  the  Acrostic  Editor  wUl  be  glad 
to  have  the  opinions  of  those  solvers  concerned  upon  the  above  suggestions. 


SPECIAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

{F&r  the  Seven  Solvers  who  have  guessed  the  Fourteen  Acrostics.) 

Thet  do  it,  certainly,  but  then 
Perhaps  they  never  may  again. 

1.  The  foremost  place  this  fitly  seems  to  claim. 

2.  Himself  deceived,  he  scarcely  was  to  blame : 
Curtius  his  first,  but  what  his  second  name  ? 

3.  City  of  statues  this,  of  Eastern  fame.  theta. 

Answers  to  the  above^  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  London  Sooixtt, 
188  Fleet-street,  E,C.,  must  be  received  not  later  than  January  the  10th, 
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Whbn  Alfred  Standish  was  in 
Home  be  acted  pretty  much  as 
English  people  generally  do  when 
yisiting  the  immortal  city.  And 
yet  it  might  be  better  to  say  that 
he  *  did'  the  sights  in  an  American 
spiiity  very  thoroughly,  but  rather 
with  an  idea  that  they  must  be 
done,  because  it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  a  traveller  to  see  every- 
thing in  order  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  it  afterwards,  than  from  any 
more  exalted  motive. 

Setting  his  appearance  aside— 
for  he  was  remarkably  handsome 
— ^Alfred  was  an  aoerage  specimen 
of  humanity,  who  might  have 
tnmed  out  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  if  in  his  career  he  had 
met  with  any  of  those  checks  and 
crosses  which  are  thought  to  be  so 
essential  for  the  strengthening 
and  development  of  human  cha- 
neter.  It  had  never  been  his 
&te  to  want  anything,  to  really 
long  for  the  possession  of  some- 
thing impossible,  unattainable; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fieust  that 
having  every  little  wish  or  whim 
gratified,  if  not  anticipated,  has 
proved  the  ruin  of  many  and  many 
a  disposition. 

'That  boy  will  be  utterly 
spoiled,'  were  words  often  spoken 
daring  the  placid  sunny  childhood 
of  Alfred  Standish.  But  natural 
amiabiUiy  saved  him  from  growing 
selfish,  palpably  selfish ;  no  oppor- 
tonitiee  occurred  for  the  exercise 
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of  self-denial ;  and  so,  as  he  grew 
from  boy  to  youth,  from  the  age 
ofpuppydom  to  that  of  man- 
hood, the  world  declared  it  to  be 
a  marvellous  thing  that  he  was 
not  spoiled,  and  assigned  to  him 
a  place  amongst  the  foremost  of 
society's  demi-gods  and  darlings. 

For  beyond  the  fact  of  his  being 
to  a  certain  extent  clever  and  ac- 
complished, and  handsome  as  a 
hero  of  ancient  ballad  or  prince 
of  faiiy  lore,  Alfred  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  noble  old  country  seat, 
a  beautiful  yacht,  and  money 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  thousand 
extravagances,  for  which,  how- 
ever, his  friends  considered  he 
had  not  any  inclination.  Before 
he  was  twenty-five  it  so  happened 
that  all  his  near  relations  were 
dead,  those  who  would  have  been 
dear  to  him  having  gone  while  he 
was  too  young  to  feel  their  loss. 
He  was  singularly  without  encum- 
brances or  responsibilities,  free 
from  embarrassments  as  bis  own 
fortune,  thoroughly  and,  as  match- 
making mothers  lamented,  much 
too  hopelessly  master  of  him- 
self, 

'  Of  course  he  will  many ;  such 
an  excellent  young  man  is  sure 
to  settle  early,'  had  been  prophe- 
sied since  the  time  he  was  still 
at  Oxford.  But  year  after  year 
passed  on,  and  Alfred's  name  had 
never  yet  been  coupled  with  that 
of  any  of  the  ladies  who  would  so 
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cheerfully  have  resigned  their 
liberty  in  exchange  for  his  sSec- 
lions. 

'  But  he  only  thinks  of  sport 
and  art  and  travelling/  said  Ckra, 
with  some  chagrin — Clara,  who 
rode  across  country,  and  was  the 
only  lady  who  had  ever  mounted 
the  paragon's  favourite  hunter. 
And  Maria,  who  had  been  a 
cruize,  and  even  braved  the  perils 
of  a  storm  in  his  yacht,  was  obliged 
to  own  that  he  lacked  the  virtue 
of  susceptibility. 

'How  animated  Mr.  Standish 
looks  talking  about  pictures  with 
Laura!'  mamma  might  think  at 
dinner-time,  watching  her  darling 
gushing  about  art ;  '  what  a  mis- 
take it  is  to  say  that  men  only 
care  for  dollish  creatures  with  no 
ideas  beyond  gossip  and  flirtation  T 
Alas  for  that  fond  parent's  dream 
of  Alfred's  being  won  by  Laura's 
knowledge  of  foreign  galleries ! 
Mr.  Standish's  attention  in  the 
evening  would  be  as  fully  taken 
up  by  Julia's  song  as  by  Laura's 
conversation,  and  does  Julia  hope 
when  her  bravura  is  ended  that 
she  has  completely  cut  out  Laura  1 
So  she  is  destined  also  to  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Standish  is 
swooped  upon  by  a  little  nonentity 
of  a  married  woman,  who  tells  him 
about  her  children,  who  have  just 
got  through  measles,  and  he  lis- 
tens to  her  and  sympathises,  with- 
out even  a  shade  of  boredom  on 
his  face.  He  is  an  unusually  and 
unaccountably  invulnerable  young 
man. 

It  may  appear  that  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  story  was  utterly 
irrelevant ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  having  digressed  long 
enough  we  will  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Alfred's  visit  to  Home. 

He  hail  only  been  there  once, 
and  often  thought  he  really  must 
go  again  when  he  had  time,  al- 
though he  remembered  the  place 
perfectly.     He  liked   Rome   ex- 


ceedingly, had  not  been  in  the 
least  disappointed,  and  the  addi- 
tional weight  and  experience  of 
years  were  in  favour  of  a  second 
visit  proving  even  more  enjoyable 
than  the  first.  Also  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  purchased  any 
pictures  when  going  the  round  of 
the  studios,  his  dread  of  over- 
burdening himself  with  luggage 
having  probably  lost  him  the 
chance  of  acquiring  much  that  he 
would  like  to  possess.  By  degrees 
he  became  conscious  of  a  feeling, 
whenever  Home  was  mentioned, 
that  he  had  wasted  some  oppor- 
tunity— he  could  scarcely  realise 
what  it  was — and  at  last  he  got 
into  a  habit  of  saying  that  he 
should  'go  to  Bome  next  year.' 
Several  winters,  however,  passed 
away,  and  something  or  other  had 
always  prevented  his  determina- 
tion from  being  carried  out. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  could 
talk  well  about  the  places  he  had 
visited,  but  when  he  had  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  respecting 
his  recollections  of  different  gal- 
leries or  studios  he  had  seen 
abroad,  despite  an  intelligent 
fluency  of  talk,  he  was  inwardly 
aware  that  hardly  any  of  the  cele- 
brated pictures  or  statues  left  such 
an  impression  on  his  memory  as 
did  one  particular  face  that  he 
had  seen  produced  and  reproduced 
in  the  pictures  of  a  then  nameless 
.unknown  artist,  to  whose  studio 
he  had  been  taken  by  some  dilet- 
tante acquaintance.  It  was  a 
little  girl,  with  a  Greuze  type  of 
face,  and  the  same  countenance 
had  been  portrayed  in  many  differ- 
ent phases  and  stages  of  comple- 
tion. The  most  finished  and  per- 
fect painting  was  merely  that  of 
the  little  face  distorted  by  a  frown, 
the  small  full  mouth  pouting,  and 
tears  of  anger  standing  in  the 
large  blue  eyes.  This  the  artist 
had  named  'La  Bagazzuccia.' 
The  face  was  so  pretty,  such  a 
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living  piece  of  flesh  and  blood, 
the  longh  curly  hair  tumbling  into 
the  eyes,  so  like  that  of  a  naughty 
child,  that  it  had  taken  Alfred's 
£Emcy  immensely,  and  he  would 
baye  bought  it  had  it  been  for  sale. 
But  the  artist  had  not  seemed 
anxious  to  part  with  any  of  his 
pictures.  He  was  at  Eome,  he 
said,  almost  as  an  amateur,  and 
although  subsequently  many  of 
his  paintings  were  exhibited  in 
London,  and  Alfred  from  time  to 
time  criticised  and  admired  them, 
the  rising  K.A.  was  never  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  re- 
senred  young  artist  of  the  Via 
Hargutta.  In  reply  to  his  ques* 
tions  concerning  the  little  girl, 
whose  features  had  been  bestowed 
upon  yarious  subjects — a  cherub, 
fairy,  nun,  in  slumber,  and  even 
death — Alfred  had  only  been  able 
to  elicit  the  fact  that  ^e  was  not 
a  professional  model  He  wished 
the  artist  would  not  be  so  uncom- 
municatiye,  but  appeased  lus 
curiosity  by  the  consolatory  reflec- 
tion that  the  original  was  in  all 
probability  very  much  glorified  in 
her  likenesses,  and  although  he  fre- 
quently  saw  the  young  girFs  fetce 
in  imagination,  it  was  always  as 
represented  on  the  canvas,  and  a 
thought  of  ever  seeing  her  in  per- 
son never  once  entered  his  head. 

How  he  did  eventually  meet 
her,  and  came  to  understand  what 
it  is  to  feel  an  all-absorbing  in- 
terest in  anything,  is  the  subject 
of  this  story,  the  prologue  whereof 
being  told,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
to  the  opening  scene. 

Bond-street  on  a  rainy  day. 
Far  on  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
consequently  a  great  number  of 
people  about,  notwithstanding  the 
weather.  Mr.  Alfred  Standish, 
emerging  from  Truefitt's  shop, 
finds  a  trifling  difficulty  in  putting 
up  a  new  umbrella  before  proceed- 
ing on  his  way. 


If  he  had  been  steeped  in  debt, 
possessed  only  of  an  income  so 
small  that  every  farthing  for  the 
next  few  years  belonged  by  rights 
to  his  creditors,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  hailed  a  cab  and 
been  driven  to  Brook-street,  where 
he  was  going  to  pay  a  call.  It  is 
said,  'Heaven  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb ;'  what  power 
is  it,  then,  that  bestows  extravagant 
and  luxurious  tastes  upon  those 
least  able  to  gratify  them  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  rich, 
driving  so  short  a  distance  did 
not  occur  to  Alfred.  He  walked 
well,  and  his  trousers  were  turned 
up;  he  also  had  on  an  overcoat ;  so 
that  he  would  not  bring  mud  or 
an  atmosphere  of  damp  into  his 
friend^s  drawing-room. 

Having  mastered  the  new  um- 
brella, he  was  debating  whether 
to  cross  the  road  at  once,  or  walk 
on  a  little  way.  There  was  a 
great  concourse  of  vehicles  in  the 
road  just  at  that  moment ;  so  he 
decided  not  to  attempt  the  cross- 
ing, and  turning  abruptly  to  the 
right,  his  umbrella  came  in  contact 
with  that  of  another  person  com- 
ing the  contrary  way. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  a 
good-natured  female  voice ;  then, 
as  he  politely  said  something  about 
its  being  his  fault,  his  eyes  fell 
upon  a  beautiful  little  face  with  a 
shocked  and  rather  pettish  ex- 
pression, and  as  the  umbrella 
proceeded,  with  two  girls  shelter- 
ing beneath  it,  he  heard  a  half 
cross  and  yet  laughing  exclama- 
tion of, 

*  Jane,  that's  the  nintli  you've 
knocked  against !' 

Alfred  remained  for  a  moment 
looking  at  the  retreating  figures. 
'  A  young  lady  out  with  her  maid,' 
he  concluded,  and  the  maid  was 
not  tall  enough  to  carry  the  um- 
brella comfortably  over  her  mis- 
tress's head. 

'  What  a  pretty  face  f  bethought 
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as  he  went  on ;  and  he  wondered 
who  the  girl  was,  whether  he  knew 
any  of  her  elder  sisters,  or  whether 
she  was  nobody ;  then  she  passed 
oat  of  his  mind. 

But  only  to  be  brought  back  to 
it  in  less  than  an  hoar*B  time. 
After  he  had  paid  his  visit,  and 
was  returning  down  Bond-street 
on  his  way  to  his  club,  an  ac- 
quaintance met  him,  and  they 
stopped  to  speak.  The  pretty 
girl  and  her  attendant,  tearing 
themselves  reluctantly  from  a 
fascinating  shop-window,  were 
again  approaching  Alfred.  Jane 
had  evidently  become  tired  of 
knocking  up  against  people,  for 
the  offending  umbrella  was  furled, 
and  the  drizzling  rain  fell  upon 
their  unprotected  bonnets. 

Whilst  they  were  still  a  couple 
of  yards  distant  from  him,  Alfred 
saw  the  childish  cheeks  of  the 
pretty  girl  become  suffused  with 
the  deepest  loveliest  carmine,  as 
some  one  in  a  cab  passed,  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  her. 

How  he  could  notice  so  much 
in  an  instant  of  time,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  wonderment  afterwards; 
but  Alfred  was  as  positive  that 
the  man  in  the  cab  was  'bad  form,' 
'  a  cad,'  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
feeling  vexed  at  the  girl's  blush  of 
evident  delight  at  his  salutation. 

Possibly  he  might  have  forgot- 
ten both  his  glimpses  of  the  lovely 
face,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sud- 
den sensation  of  jealousy  that 
arose  within  him.  Not  that  he 
reasoned  thus  with  himself,  for  a 
man  does  not  own  to  such  trivial 
weakness  as  this  unaccountable 
susceptibility  to  an  attack  of  the 
green-eyed  monster.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sensible  of  a  great  longing 
to  know  who  this  little  fldneuse 
could  be,  to  meet  her  again,  be- 
come acquainted  with  her,  and 
iind  her  voice,  her  mind,  and  man- 
ner equal  to  her  form  and  iefttures. 


And  why,  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  himself — why  did  he 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
think  like  this  ?  Was  it  that  his 
friends  in  Brook-street,  a  happy 
bride  and  groom,  had  told  him 
that  his  life  was  incomplete ;  that 
his  chief  duty  towards  himself, 
his  name,  and  society  in  general, 
was  to  fsdl  in  love  and  marry ) 

Of  course  he  had  given  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony  a  passing  thought 
occasionally,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward— a  very  long  way — to  a 
time  when  he  should  be  calmly 
settled  with  a  wife  and  family. 

The  Marias  and  Julias  of  his 
acquaintance  would  have  dressed 
and  sang  and  talked  at  him  with 
double  zest  about  this  time  had 
they  known  that  Alfred  Standish 
was  at  last  beginning  to  find  his 
life  of  passionless  liberty  and 
pleasure  monotonous,  unless  they 
learned  also  that  the  hero  was 
vaguely  looking  for  one  Greuze- 
like  countenance,  beheld  only  for 
a  few  moments  one  rainy  after- 
noon, as  he  believed,  and  yet  as 
strangely  familiar  to  him  as  if  for 
years  and  years  he  had  gazed  at  it 
incessantly  in  his  dreams. 

The  object  of  Alfred's  admira- 
tion and  her  companion  walked 
slowly  up  Bond-street,  but  the 
young  lady's  interest  in  the  shops 
was  considerably  lessened  after 
that  salute  from  the  cavalier  in 
the  hansom  cab.  They  crossed 
Oxford-street,  and  then  with  a 
quickened  pace  soon  arrived  at 
their  destination,  a  dismal-looking 
house  in  Welbeck-«treet 

'  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Jane,  for  t^ing  me  for  this  plea- 
sant walk.  I  should  certainly 
have  lost  myself,  and  been  obliged 
to  take  a  cab,  if  I  had  gone  out 
alone,'  spoke  the  rosy  little  mouth, 
as  its  owner  tripped  up  the  steps 
and  scraped  the  mud  from  her 
boots.    *  O,  are  you  going  to  open 
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the  door  7  she  continued,  as  Jane 
produced  a  latchkey. 

The  maid  explained  that '  being 
the  only  one  kept/  by  which  she 
meant  that  she  was  the  solo  do- 
mestic of  the  lodging-house,  *  and 
miBsus  being  stout  and  objecting 
to  stairs,'  it  saved  trouble  for  her 
to  possess  the  means  of  indepen- 
dent ingress ;  though,  whon  gen- 
tlemen had  the  apartments,  they 
liked  to  have  the  use  of  the  key ; 
80  then,  as  there  was  not  a  second, 
Jane  had  to  ring  if  she  was  sent 
out  on  an  errand,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Jones  had  the  trouble  of  coming 
up-stairs. 

Fortunately  no  one  had  been 
at  the  door  during  tbeir  absence 
to  give  the  landlady  occasion  to 
repent  having  spared  Jane  to 
walk  out  with  her  young  lodger, 
who  went  up-stairs  and  quietly 
entered  the  sitting-room  occupied 
by  her  widowed  stepmother. 

A  plaintive,  rather  captious 
voice,  that  evidently  of  an  invalid, 
greeted  her  with  '  How  long  you 
have  been,  Hita !  You  must  be 
very  tired.  Are  your  feet  wet? 
Now  do  make  haste  and  change 
your  dress.  Don't  come  near  me, 
love;  I  do  so  hate  the  smell  of 
damp  clothes.' 

Margherita  ran  up  to  the  floor 
above,  and  effected  a  thorough 
change  in  her  attire,  which  occu- 
pied about  ten  minutes.  On  her 
return  to  the  drawing-room  she 
found  a  visitor  with  her  step- 
mother, whom  she  was  delighted 
to  see. 

'Gioxgina!  how  enchanting!' 
she  cried.  '  How  kind  of  you  to 
come  on  such  a  wet  day  !' 

'Madame  Bertani  is  most  good- 
natured  always,'  said  Eita's  step- 
mother. 'But,  my  dear,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  visitor,  '  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  feel  as  I 
do  about  the  child,  until  her  rela- 
tionfl  pay  her  the  attention  due  to 
her  father's  daughter — ^ 


<  You  would  make  her  lead  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  and  that  is  too 
bad  of  you,  Mrs.  Courtland  !'  the 
visitor  broke  in.  *  Why  not  put 
her  in  a  convent  at  once )  I  de- 
clare the  dulness  of  England  is 
destroying  her — she  looks  thin 
and  pale.  And  after  all,  suppos- 
ing your  fine  Courtlands  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  her,  then 
she  will  only  have  wasted  so  much 
time,  when  she  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  her  beauty. 
She  might  make  a  splendid  match, 
if  seen  at  once,  before — ^ 

'  Excuse  my  English,  and  con- 
sequently stupid,  ideas,'  said  Mrs. 
Courtland;  'but  if  I  do  not 
enter  into  your  views  it  is  be- 
cause— ' 

'Because  you  are  so  proud, 
mamma,'  said  Bita  impatiently. 
'  I  wish  you  were  not.  Giorgina, 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  is — ' 

'  Ahi  r  cried  Giorgina  suddenly, 
stooping  to  arrange  her  tidy  shoe- 
strings. '  This  rosette  is  loose,  and 
I  wish  to  walk  back  if  the  rain 
holds  up.  Eita,  you  must  sew  it 
on  for  me.  Mrs.  Courtland,  do 
you  think  it  bad  for  the  feet  to 
wear  high  heels  ?  You  must  own 
that  a  lifetime  of  unnatural  chatis- 
sure  has  not  spoiled  my  ankles.' 

'Faultless,  my  dear,'  replied 
Mrs.  Courtland,  smiling. 

Eita  did  not  perceive  the  tactics 
of  their  crafty  visitor,  and  while 
her  stepmother  was  giving  Madame 
Bertani  credit  for  good  taste  in 
desisting,  the  child  only  thought 
Giorgina  might  have  made  more 
effort  to  gain  her  point.  The  rea- 
son she  had  called  that  day,  as 
Eita  knew,  was  to  try  and  obtain 
permission  for  her  young  friend  to 
accompany  her  to  a  large  fancy 
ball  which  was  to  take  place  in  a 
few  days  at  the  house  of  an  old 
artistic  acquaintance  of  Eita's 
father. 

Two  or  three  words  about  the 
Courtlands  may  be  desirable  to 
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explain  precisely  the  situation  of 
the  heroine  of  this  little  sketch. 

Years  ago  Frederick  Courtland, 
the  younger  son  of  a  North- 
country  baronet,  had  grown  weary 
of  society,  his  native  land,  and 
family ;  and  without  any  quarrel, 
or  the  supposition  of  having  gone 
to  the  bad,  he  merely  disappeared, 
and  was  in  time  almost  forgotten. 
He  married  a  beautiful  Italian 
actress,  who  died  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  little  Margherita, 
when  the  child  was  just  old  enough 
to  share  and  sympathise  in  the 
wandering  tastes  and  habits  of  her 
father. 

Rita  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  pretty  much  as  chance  deter- 
mined ;  and  always  being  in  an 
artistic  atmosphere,  never  stagnat- 
ing in  one  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  she  somehow  managed  to 
pick  up  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  common  sense 
that  served  instead  of  a  regular 
education,  and  being  bright  and 
sweet-tempered  as  well  as  very 
lovely,  la  Signorina  Courtland, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
had  inspired  a  hopeless  passion  in 
the  breasts  of  several  ardent 
southern  swains,  and,  dowerless 
as  she  was  known  to  be,  Frede- 
rick had  been  asked  for  his 
daughter's  hand  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  old  enough  to  marry. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  the  little  girl 
was  growing  up,  and  likely  to 
prove  more  of  a  responsibility, 
Frederick  had  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  from  which  he  never  com- 
pletely recovered.  The  thought 
of  being  taken  away  from  his  child, 
and  the  ineligibility  of  those 
whose  desire  it  was  to  gain  pos- 
session of  her,  determined  him  to 
make  a  second  marriage.  The  lady 
he  chose  was  a  countrywoman  of  his 
own,  possessed  of  no  very  special 
attractions,  for  she  was  no  longer 
young,  had  hardly  any  money, 


and  was  in  bad  health.  But  she 
had  been  kind  to  Ritabefore  Rita*s 
father  made  her  acquaintance,  and 
the  child  did  not  in  the  least  dis- 
like her,  though  she  was  unlike 
most  of  the  people  she  cared  for, 
particularly  different  from  her 
dearest  friend  Giorgina,  who  was 
the  only  Englishwoman  Rita  was 
intimate  with.  For  Madame  Ber- 
tani,  be  it  said,  was  English  bom 
and  bred,  and  had  been  called 
Greorgy  Thomson  before  she  ran 
away  from  school  at  Brighton 
with  the  Italian  singing-master. 

After  Frederick  Courtland's 
death,  his  widow,  though  sincerely 
grieved  at  his  loss,  was  able  to 
interest  herself  in  laying  schemes 
for  making  her  stepdaughter  ac- 
quainted with  her  father's  rela- 
tions. She  wrote  to  the  present 
Baronet,  informing  him  of  his 
brother's  death  and  the  exist- 
ence of  Maigherita ;  but  months 
and  months  elapsed,  and  no  sign 
of  recognition  arrived.  Then 
Mrs.  Courtland  decided  upon  com- 
ing to  England  to  urge  Rita's 
claims  upon  the  notice  of  the 
family,  feeling  that  she  was 
becoming  every  week  less  fitted 
for  the  responsibility  her  hus- 
band had  bequeathed  her,  and 
^  they  had  arrived  about  a  fortnight 
before  that  rainy  afternoon  when 
Rita  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Mr.  Standish.  Their  only  ac- 
quaintance in  London  was  Madame 
Bertani,  at  whose  house  Rita  found 
plenty  of  amusement,  somewhat 
to  Mrs.  Courtland's  chagrin,  as  she 
considered  the  wife  of  an  opera- 
singer  scarcely  the  right  sort  of 
chaperon  for  her  stepdaughter. 
But  Giorgina  was  a  good-natured 
well-meaning  woman,  and  it  would 
have  been  too  hard  to  forbid  the 
companionless  girl  to  associate 
with  her  old  acquaintance,  even 
if  Mrs.  Courtland  had  been  less 
inclined  to  like  her  than  was  the 
case.    The    invalid    was    really 
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rather  fascinated  by  Madame 
Bertani.  This  Bita  knew,  and  al- 
though the  matter  had  been  pre- 
Tioasly  discussed,  and  Mrs.  Court- 
land  had  shown  herself  more 
positive  than  usual  in  asserting 
her  authority  or  influence,  she  had 
hoped  that  her  stepmother's  ob- 
jections would  be  overruled,  and 
that  she  would  be  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit herself  at  a  certain  ball  in 
the  bewitching  fancy  costume  she 
had  danced  in  so  happily  at  the 
last  carnival  before  her  father's 
death. 

She  felt  that  her  firiend  was 
very  heartless  when,  after  a  few 
minutes'  talk  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  Madame  Bertani  rose  to 
take  leave,  saying  airily, 

^Ebbene,  Eitamia!  When  your 
grand  relations  acknowledge  you, 
you  must  make  them  give  a  fancy^ 
ball  for  you.  Meanwhile,  as  you 
are  not  to  be  there,  I  don't  care 
whether  the  Moretons'  is  a  success 
or  not' 

'Don't  you  want  the  bow  fasten- 
ed on  your  shoe  V  said  Rita,  with 
a  lump  in  her  throat  and  a  misty 
look  in  her  blue  eyes. 

'  I  think  it  will  last  till  I  get 
home,  thanks,'  said  Madame  Ber- 
tani *  1  hope  I  haven't  tired  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Courtlandl    Good-bye.' 

Kita  followed  the  visitor  f]*om 
the  room,  in  order  to  accompany 
her  to  the  door.  '  1^'m  afraid  you 
will  have  a  wet  walk ;  I  suppose 
you  have  a  cloak  and  umbrella,' 
she  said  rather  stiffly,  for  she  was 
a  little  cross  at  her  friend's  not 
having  been  more  importunate. 

But  hardly  were  they  outside 
the  sitting-room,  ere  she  found 
that  her  judgment  had  been  too 
hasty. 

'My  dear,  it's  just  altogether 
simple  nonsense  of  your  mother 
to  prevent  your  going  to  the 
Moretons,' said  Gioigina.  *  I  drop- 
ped the  subject  because  it's  no  use 
worrying  her  3  but  go  you  must. 


It  will  be  goigeouB— nearly  all 
artistic  people,  you  know — and 
Captain  Tomlhison  is  going  to 
Ireland  for  two  years  the  week 
after  next,  and  you  can  hardly 
expect  to  do  better  than  him, 
don't  you  know.' 

The  recent  bow  and  smile  from 
Captain  Tomlinson,  as  he  drove 
past  her  in  Bond-street,  had  affect- 
ed her  sufficiently  for  the  mention 
of  his  name  to  bring  a  lively  colour 
into  Rita's  cheeks.  Her  friend 
noticed  this  even  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  narrow  lodging-house  pass- 
age, and  feeling  that  her  task  of 
temptation  would  prove  an  easy 
one,  continued : 

'  How  much  better  a  comfort- 
able marriage  at  once  would  be 
for  you,  than  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  these  relations  of  yours,  who 
would  much  rather  you  had  never 
existed,  and  who  will  snub  you 
frightfully,  unless  the  daughters 
are  prettier  than  you,  which  isn't 
likely,  i)  my  darling  child,  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  your  being 
seen  in  your  lovely  **  Folly"  dress. 
Why,  only  think,  Mr.  Moreton 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to 
paint  you  in  it;  he  has  got  se- 
veral sketches  of  you,  hasn't  he ) 
You  might  be  in  the  Academy, 
and—' 

'  If  I  could  only  go !  It  is  so 
dull  with  nobody  to  talk  to  in  the 
evening.  Mamma  goes  to  bed  at 
nine.  I  give  her  her  sleeping 
draught  and  wish  her  good-night, 
and  then  I  don't  speak  to  a  single 
being,  except  Jane  the  maid,  till 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  I  get  so  tired  of 
reading!'  groaned  Eita  patheti- 
cally. 

A  triumphant  look  came  into 
Madame  Bertani's  face.  'You 
know,  dear,'  she  said, '  invalids  get 
imbecile  ideas  into  their  heads, 
and  it  is  best  to  humour  them  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  it  is  pure 
rubbish  to  guide  our  own  actions 
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according  to  their  perverted  views. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Courtland  is  only 
your  stepmother,  and  you  needn't 
have  the  same  respect  and  all  that 
as  though  she  was  a  real  parent. 
iN'ow  he  quiet  about  this.  She 
need  never  know  about  it.  1*11 
call  for  you  about  half-past  ten, 
you  know.  Tou  can  bribe  the 
servant  to  let  you  quietly  in  when 
you  come  back.' 

'Yes,  yes ;  Jane  is  such  a  nice 
girl!'  broke  in  Kita  excitedly, 
*  and  she's  got  a  latch-key  1' 

*  Capital !'  said  the  temptress  ; 
'  then  the  thing  is  arranged. 
Kiss  your  stepmother,  give  her 
a  few  extra  drops  of  chloral — * 

'  0,  no,  no  !  I  can't  do  that. 
Don't  you  remember  in  Faiist, 
when  Margaret  gives  her  mother 
a  sleeping  draught,  it  kills  her  V 

*  I  don't  remember/  said  Ma- 
dame Bertani,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Faust  was  merely  through 
Gounod*s  opera.  *  Well,  I  don't 
want  to  poison  poor  Mrs.  Court- 
land,  though  I  am  being  rather  a 
Mephistopbeles.  However,  my 
fanciulla  Margherita,  I  shall  let 
Faust  Tomlinson  know  that  you 
are  coming,  and  tell  him  what 
your  dress  is,  in  order  that  he  may 
wear  something  that  will  look  well 
with  you.' 

With  that  she  hurried  away, 
for  fear  some  qualm  of  conscience 
on  Eita's  part  should  upset  the 
present  satisfactory  arrangement. 

But  Bita's  conscience  at  this 
time  was  hard  as  a  diamond,  and 
the  rather  captious  peevish  mood 
of  Mrs.  Courtland  helped  to 
strengthen  her  in  the  resolve  to 
enjoy  herself  when  it  was  pos- 
sible. During  the  next  few  days 
the  prospect  of  the  ball  kept  up 
her  spirits  and  made  her  patient 
and  aocile  in  outward  behaviour, 
and  content  to  remain  within 
doors  when  the  inclement  spring 
weather  filled  'Mrs.  Courtland 
with  apprehension  for  the  health 


of  her  southern-born  child.  Con- 
sequently Mr.  Alfred  Standish 
was  not  again  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  lovely  nymph  in  a 
waterproof,  though  he  was  always 
every  day  in  Bond-street,  and  al- 
most hoped  for  another  vision. 

The  evening  had  arrived,  and 
Margherita  thought  her  step- 
mother more  than  ordinanly  wake- 
ful, and  less  disposed  to  move 
into  her  own  room.  Early  in  the 
day  had  the  fascinating  costume 
of  gay  particoloured  satin,  with 
its  innumerable  little  jingling 
beUs,  been  spread  out  on  the  bed 
up -stairs,  and  the  helpful  and 
willing  accomplice,  Jane,  had 
braided  the  young  lady's  curly 
locks,  so  it  would  occupy  only  a 
brief  time  to  transform  excited 
rebellious  little  Bita  into  the  most 
seductive  semblance  of  Folly  it 
would  be  easy  to  imagine.  In 
this  guise  she  was  to  finish  a  con- 
quest she  had  already  begun,  and 
her  fair  cheeks  flushed  rose  colour 
when  she  thought  of  Captain 
Tomlinson,  and  the  admiration 
his  every  word  and  look  betrayed 
towards  her.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  lover,  such  a  tall  one 
too,  and  assuredly  it  would  be  a 
triumph  to  be  married  at  seven- 
teen, to  be  able  to  act  as  she 
pleased,  without  the  trouble  of 
evading  or  defying  her  step- 
mother's authority.  She  was  not 
particularly  in  love  with  Captain 
Tomlinson,  but  enamoured  a» 
every  natural  girl  of  her  age  Is  of 
a  shadowy  ideal  lover,  who  be- 
comes merged  into  the  first  man 
who  pays  her  devoted  attention. 
Before  her  father's  death  she  had 
been  too  young  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  she  was  regarded, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  more  the 
familiar  petting  a  pretty  child 
receives  than  the  devotion  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  beautiful  girl. 
During  the  past  year  she  had 
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lived  80  quietly  that  she  hardly 
ever  spoke  to  a  stranger,  and  Cap- 
tain Tomlinson  happened  to  be 
the  first  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  whom  opportunity  threw  in 
her  way  to  teach  her  that  she  was 
charming.  Happy,  easily  learnt 
lesson,  heartless  and  ungrateful 
the  girl  who  is  incapable  of  a  faint 
tendresife  for  the  one  who  opens  to 
her  that  path  of  knowledge.  For 
at  first  she  can  only  see  before 
her  a  vista  of  beauty  and  bright- 
ness :  there  are  thorns  beneath  the 
flowers  springing  up  around  her, 
but  she  does  not  think  of  them 
at  first — how  should  she,  ere  she 
has  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
gather  the  blossoms  that  invite 
her) 

'You  are  feverish,  Eita,  and 
tremulous,*  said  Mrs.  Courtland 
anxiously,  as  she  took  her  nightly 
cordial  from  the  girl's  hand,  and 
noted  her  flushed  cheeks.  *  I 
hope  you  have  not  taken  cold. 
Have  you  a  headache  V 

*  Hot  the  least.  I  have  coughed 
once  or  twice  to-day,  and  my 
throat  is  rather  dry,  but  I  really 
am  quite  well.  So  good-night, 
mamma  mia,'  said  Margherita, 
kissing  the  invalid  with  somewhat 
more  effusion  than  she  usually 
displayed. 

Mrs.  Courtland  looked  sadly 
and  thoughtfully  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  her  stepchild,  who  turned 
before  closing  the  door  behind  her 
to  assure  herself  that  the  sick 
woman  looked  comfortable,  and 
inclined  to  drop  into  a  convenient 
slumber. 

The  light  from  the  little  night- 
lamp  was  not  so  dim  but  that 
Eita  noticed  the  expression  of 
Mrs.  Courtland*s  face,  and  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  urged  her  to 
confess  or  abandon  her  intention 
of  going  to  the  balL  But  this 
good  feeling  was  only  transitory. 
She  heard  Jane's  substantial 
tread  on  the  staircase  without,  and 


she  knew  she  was  coming,  as  by 
agreement,  to  help  her  into  her 
dress. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  and 
she  was  creeping  stealthily  past 
the  bedroom  door,  a  large  cloak 
concealing  her  fancy  garb,  and 
wrapped  tightly  around  her  to 
prevent  the  tinkling  of  her  bells. 
Her  excitement  had  in  a  great 
measure  given  place  to  nervous- 
ness by  the  time  she  reached  the 
passage,  where  stood  the  admiring 
handmaiden  with  the  front  door 
ajar. 

'The  cab's  here,  miss,'  whis- 
pered Jane — '  that  is,  next  door ;  I 
wouldn't  bring  it  right  up,  lest 
missus  should  hear.  She  had 
best  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Here's  the  latchkey ;  it's  perfectly 
easy  to  turn,  and  I  oiled  the 
hinges  this  morning.  Lor,  you 
do  look  lovely !' 

Rita  fixed  the  little  peaked  cap 
upon  her  head  and  shook  it 
daringly ;  then  wishing  Jane 
good-night  ran  lightly  to  the  cab, 
and  was  driven  away.  It  had 
been  finally  decided  that  both 
going  and  returning  she  should 
be  independent  of  Madame  Ber- 
tani,  but  they  were  to  meet  in  the 
cloak-room  at  the  Moretons',  so 
that  Bita  would  not  be  obliged  to 
make  her  appearance  sans  cha- 
peron. 

It  was  a  thousand  years  to  the 
little  girl  ere  she  arrived  at  the 
artist's  house  in  Kensington,  the 
distance  seemed  interminable;  and 
she  was  so  tired  and  listleas  when 
she  joined  her  friend  that  it  needed 
all  the  admiring  badinage  of 
Giorgina  to  make  her  feel  that 
the  time  she  had  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  was  come,  and  that 
she  was  going  to  spend  an  en- 
trancingly  happy  evening. 

'  I've  been  here  some  time,  and 
had  two  dances,'  said  Madame 
Bertani,  as  she  took  Rita's  hand 
to  lead  her  up-stairs  and  present 
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her  to  their  hostess, '  but  I  came 
down  again  three  times  to  see  if 
you  were  come.  The  Captain's 
here.  You're  sure  to  see  him, 
though  the  room  is  very  full ;  his  is 
quite  the  most  striking  dress  here.' 

Margherita  soon  perceived  him, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  horror :  a 
devil  with  horrible  horns  and  a 
long  tail ;  no  scarlet  Mephisto  of 
the  opera,  scarcely  any  more 
dreadful  to  behold  than  the  hero 
himself,  but  a  hideous '  Old  Nick,' 
the  nursery  bugbear  with  whom 
naughty  children  are  threatened. 

He  was  talking  with  a  buxom 
water  nymph,  and  Maigherita 
not  knowing  any  one  sat  down  by 
Mr.  Moreton,  who  was  very  glad  to 
meet  his  pretty  little  model  again, 
and  talk  to  her  about  the  blithe  old 
days  in  Italy.  But  she  was  far 
too  noticeable  and  captivating  in 
appearance  to  remain  quiet  very 
long ;  partners  were  quickly  intro- 
duced, and  she  was  soon  dancing 
away  unceasingly.  Somehow  it 
was  not  as  pleasant  as  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  nothing  to 
talk  about  beyond  the  costumes, 
for  she  had  no  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  common  with  those  of 
the  men  she  danced  with;  she 
had  been  nowhere,  and  knew  less 
than  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  in  London;  and  an  hour*s 
dancing  in  that  crowded  gas- 
lighted  room  made  her  feel  more 
weary  than  a  whole  evening  had 
often  done  in  Italy. 

Her  jingling  dress  attracted 
Captain  Tomlinson's  notice  im- 
mediately, and  as  soon  as  he  was 
free  from  the  plump  Undine,  he 
hastened  to  engage  her.  In  spite 
of  her  first  shock  at  his  appear- 
ance, Eita  imagined  that  she 
would  enjoy  the  dances  with  the 
enamoured  Captain  more  than 
those  with  strangers;  yet  some- 
how, the  compliments  he  paid 
her,  though  all  that  the  vainest 
eould  have  wished,  did  not  quite 


stifle  a  feeling  that  she  would  fain 
be  away  from  all  this,  at  home 
comfortably  in  bed. 

I  fear  she  did  not  exactly  wish 
she  had  not  come  at  all,  and  if 
she  had  been  feeling  quite  herself 
the  gay  scene  would  have  been 
more  delightful  than  any  previous 
dissipation  she  had  experienced. 
Bat  her  head  ached,  her  limbs 
felt  heavy,  and  the  dryness  of  her 
throat  increased  till  it  was  posi- 
tively painful. 

'You  are  tired;  let  us  miss 
this  valse,'  suggested  Captain 
Tomlinson,  after  he  had  given  her 
an  ice ;  and  he  led  her  into  an 
artistic  little  nook  on  the  stair- 
case, where  blue  china  lined  the 
walls,  and  a  single  causeuse  for 
two  occupants  indicated  plainly 
that  only  one  couple  at  a  time 
was  intended  to  rest  there  and 
admire  the  Danish  crockery. 

Madame  Giorgina  on  her  way 
down  to  supper  perceived  them, 
and  hoped  secretly  that  the  Cap- 
tain was  'about  it.'  She  lingered 
some  time  over  her  chicken  and 
champagne,  rather  expecting  that 
her  little  friend  would  come  tink- 
ling after  her  to  confide  the  happy 
fact  that  she  was  Captain  Tom- 
linson's fiancSe,  When  tired  of 
waiting,  she  returned  to  the  ball- 
room. She  was  both  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  seeing  the 
Satanic  Captain  waltzing  again 
with  Undine,  whilst  Margherita 
was  neither  visible  tior  audible. 

Giorgina,  in  her  capacity  of 
chaperon,  was  asked  on  all  sides 
'  what  had  become  of  Miss  Court- 
land?'  and  at  last  she  began  to 
say  'that  the  devil  had  made 
away  with  her.'  This  was  after 
she  had  asked  Captain  Tondin- 
Bon  where  she  was,  and  noted  a 
certain  confusion  in  his  manner 
when  he  replied  Hhat  really  he 
couldn't  say — dancing  with  some 
other  fellah,  most  likely.' 

But   Margherita   had    danced 
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enough  that  eveiimg,  and  for  many 
evenings  to  come,  she  thought,  as 
she'was  being  jolted  along  the  Ken- 
sington-road on  her  way  home. 

A  feeling  of  dislike,  of  horror 
almost,  had  seized  her  while  her 
admirer  bent  oyer  her,  speaking 
words  which  were  no  more  than 
she  had  been  expecting.  She  did 
not  quite  know  what  he  had 
said ;  bnt  her  cheeks  burnt  as  she 
remembered  how  very  near  his 
fiice  had  been  to  hers  when  she 
snatched  her  band  away  from 
him  and  dashed  down-stairs.  The 
room  where  supper  was  going  on 
was  quite  away  from  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  the  servants  were 
all  occupied,  and  the  hall,  where 
impulse  had  guided  her,  was 
quite  deserted.  She  had  opened 
tiie  door,  and  closed  it  silently 
and  swiftly  after  her,  before  she 
remembered  that  she  had  not  got 
her  cloak.  But  she  was  far  too 
anxious  to  make  her  escape  to  re- 
turn for  it,  or  feel  any  apprehension 
lest  her  stepmother  should  be 
disturbed  by  her  bells  as  she  stole 
up-stairs  on  her  return. 

'  Carriage,  miss  f  inquired  that 
blot  in  the  constitution  of  enter- 
tainment which  the  growing  wis- 
dom and  refinement  of  the  age 
has  not  yet  abolished— the  noisy, 
officious,  semi-insolent,  wholly  in- 
toxicated linkman. 

'  I  came  in  a  cab ;  can  I  not  get 
a  cabr  fluttered  Margherita,  ap- 
pealing to  a'  t>oliceman. 

*  Four-wheeled  cab ;  four-wheel- 
er r  bawled  the  linkman.  '  Or  a 
'ansom,  miss)  Hope  you've  en- 
joyed yourself,  miss !  Bemember 
the  linkman,  please  f 

But  the  policeman  protected 
her,  and  put  her  into  the  cab, 
which  was  close  at  hand,  took 
the  direction  from  her  to  tell  the 
drivOT ;  and  she  curled  up  in  the 
dingy  comer  of  the  rumbling 
vehicle,  and  burst  into  a  comfort- 
able lelisving  fit  of  weeping. 


But  she  had  not  cried  long,  not 
enough  to  ease  the  burning  weight 
of  her  poor  giddy  head,  before  the 
tears  were  arrested  by  a  sudden 
concussion,  as  her  charioteer 
bumped  up  against  a  lamp-post, 
and  rolling  unsteadily  down  from 
bis  box,  staggered  up  to  the  cab- 
window  to  ask  what  street  he  had 
been  told  to  go  to.  With  a  scream, 
being  under  the  conviction  that 
the  driver's  intention  was  to  rob 
and  murder  her,  Margherita  turn- 
ed the  handle  of  the  opposite  door, 
jumped  out  into  the  road,  and,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  fly,  ran 
into  the  arms  of  her  supposed 
assassin,  who,  although  not  per- 
fectly sober,  was  not  sufficiently 
far  gone  to  allow  himself  to  be 
cheated  of  his  fare. 

'  How  dare  you  stop  1  Til 
have  you  sent  to  prison.  Help, 
help !'  she  called  wildly,  hearing 
footsteps  approaching  along  the 
quiet  street ;  and  with  a  sensation 
that  she  must  inevitably  fall  down 
in  a  dead  faint,  she  sank  upon  the 
kerbstone,  and  for  a  minute  be- 
came unconscious. 

Two  friends  were  walking  down 
Queen's-gate,  having  quitted  the 
same  party  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety. It  was  a  lovely  night,  and 
after  the  heat  of  the  rooms  they 
came  from  it  was  no  hardship 
that  they  were  not  overtaken  or 
met  by  an  empty  hansom  imme- 
diately. 

*  I'd  rather  walk  if  you'll  give 
me  a  weed,'  said  the  younger  of 
the  two.  <  Thanks,'  as  Alfred 
Standish  provided  him  with  what 
he  desired.  '  Hullo  I  that  gentle- 
man has  had  his  supper/  he  added, 
as  a  cab  passed  them,  making 
rather  serpentine  progress. 

'Drunk  as  a  fiddler.  I  say,  look 
out !'  ejaculated  Alfred,  as  the 
vehicle  pulled  up  as  we  have  de- 
scribed j  and  the  two  ftiends  had 
already  hastened  their  pace  just 
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as  Eita's  appeal  enunmoned  them 
to  her  aid. 

*'  What  a  lark !  a  lovely  female 
in  distress  !'  cried  the  other  young 
man.  *  And  Jove  I  what  have 
we  here  V  he  added,  as  the  dis- 
tressed damsel,  recovering  herself, 
rose  tinkling  to  her  feet  ere  the 
knight-errant  could  lift  her  up. 

'  O,  thank  you  for  coming ;  but 
I  think  he  is  only  tipsy.  I  will 
give  him  some  money,  and  let  him 
go  away.' 

The  beautiful  troubled  counte- 
nance, with  the  tears  still  wet  on 
the  long  eyelashes,  was  lifted  to- 
wards Alfred,  whose  companion, 
meanwhile,  took  upon  himself  to 
reprimand  and  dismiss  the  cabman. 

*Do  be  quiet,  Percy.  I  tell 
you  I  know  her.  At  least — ' 
this  was  a  rapid  aside,  cutting 
short  Lord  Percy  Trevor's  some- 
what free-and-easy  manner  of 
addressing  Eita,  whom  he  not  un- 
naturally took  for  some  burlesque 
actress  who  had  not  changed  her 
dress  before  leaving  the  theatre. 

'  Will  you  wait  here  till  one  of 
us  brings  another  cab?  Alfred 
continued,  ardently  hoping  that 
Percy  would  behave  properly,  and 
like  a  friend  allow  Jdm  the  privi- 
lege of  staying  to  guard  this  reali- 
sation of  his  dream.  In  springing 
from  the  cab,  Kita  had  given  a 
little  twist  to  one  of  her  ankles, 
and  it  was  the  pain  of  this,  almost 
as  much  as  her  agony  of  terror, 
that  had  caused  her  to  turn  sick 
and  fiednt.  She  had  confided  to 
Alfred  her  fear  that  she  could  not 
walk,  but  after  a  few  moments 
the  pain  subsided  and  she  felt 
able  to  proceed. 

*  Only  I  don't  know  the  way,' 
she  said.  *  I  have  no  idea  where 
this  is,  or  how  far  from  my  home. 
But,  gentlemeii,  I  shall  walk  so 
slowly.  Pray,  pray  do  not  wait 
for  me.  I  am  not  frightened. 
If  you  will  tell  me  if  Welbeck- 
street  is  near — ^ 


*  It  is  more  than  two  miles,  and 
you  are  going  away  from  it  I'  ex- 
claimed Percy ;  *  but  we  can  find 
a  cab  of  course.'  Then  he  whistled 
shrilly  and,  as  it  proved,  success- 
fully, for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
rumble  of  wheels  was  heard,  and 
a  hansom  was  within  hail. 

TU  look  you  up  to-morrow 
about  twelve,  shall  I)'  Percy 
asked,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Alfred  would  escort 
this  extraordinary  yoimg  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  to  her  destina- 
tion. Ah  for  Alfred,  the  line  his 
friend  adopted  assured  him  that 
his  first  impulse  was  not  a  wrong 
one,  namely,  to  see  her  safely 
home.  But  Eita  was  urgent  in 
protesting  that  she  had  received 
quite  enough  assistance  from 
them,  and  would  far,  far  rather 
that  they  let  her  go  eJone ;  and 
it  would  only  have  been  imperti- 
nent and  intrusive  not  to  have 
yielded  to  her  desire. 

So  Percy  comported  himself,  as 
he  afterwards  declared,  like  a 
respectable  father  of  a  dozen  wild 
daughters,  took  the  number  of  the 
cab,  and  impressed  steadiness  and 
civility  upon  the  driver,  informing 
him  of  the  accident  which  had 
just  occurred. 

'  0  sir,  I  fear  the  other  gentle- 
man is  paying  him  money !'  cried 
Eita,  in  a  half-offendod  agony,  her 
quick  ears  catching  an  intonation 
of  gratitude  in  the  cabman's  voice 
as  he  swore  to  obey  the  young 
man's  behests. 

*  NOf  indeed,  madam  !  Eeally, 
I  wouldn't  take  such  a  liberty,' 
said  Percy.  *Only  you  know 
unfortunately  by  your  recent  ex- 
perience that  his  species  are  not 
always  very  civil,  and  I  have  > 
merely  told  him  to  behave  himself, 
and  hinted  that,  if  he  did  so,  you 
might  possibly  tell  your  servant 
to  give  him  an  extra  sixpence 
when  you  get  home.' 

'How  much   ought  I  to  give 
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himf  asked  Kita,  looking  with 
her  baby  blue  eyes  into  Alfred's 
face  as  he  leant  upon  the  wheel 
of  the  cab.  *I  paid  three  sbillings 
to  the  man  who  drove  me  there ; 
the  maid  where  I  am  lodging 
told  me  that  was  the  right  sum. 
Bat  I  have  more  than  that — at 
least  I  hope  I  have ;'  and  she  felt 
in  the  pocket  of  her  short  rainbow 
skirt  '  O,  yes  I'  and  a  look  of 
relief  took  the  place  of  a  moment- 
ary shade  of  anxiety.  'I  have 
not  lost  my  purse  or  the  latch- 
key.' 

*  You  are  not  being  sat  up  for, 
then?  said  Percy,  thinking  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary want  of  gallantry,  and 
more  than  slow  of  his  friend  not 
to  insist  upon  taking  a  romantic 
moonlight  drive  with  this  lovely 
little  mountebank. 

'  No,'  said  Eita,  feeling  herself 
blnsh,  *  I  am  not.  So,'  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh,  to  pass  off  her 
embarrassment,  '  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  have  not  lost  my  key,  or  I 
should  have  had  to  wait  on  the 
doorstep  till  the  milk  arrived.' 

*  No,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
ring  and  call  out  "  Sweep  ?*  *  said 
Percy.  '  That  is  the  earliest  morn- 
ing sound  where  I  live.' 

*But  in  this  dress,'  said  Bita 
very  seriously, '  I  should  be  afraid 
to  call  out.  Any  one  passing,  or 
looking  out  of  window,  might 
think — I  don't  know  what  Lon- 
don knows  nothing  of  carnival. 
But  is  three  shillings  monej 
enough,  or  should  I  pay  him  more 
as  it  is  so  late  V 

'The  man  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  you  give  him  that,' 
said  Alfred,  taking  her  last  words 
as  a  dismissal,  and  closing  the 
cab-doors. 

'Ithankboth  of  you,  gentlemen, 

a  thousand  times,' said  Maigherita, 

•bowiog  gravely,  while  the  little 

bells  on  her  fantastic  headdress 

tinkled. 


'We  are  honoured  at  having 
been  able  to  serve  you,  though 
only  in  this  slight  manner,'  replied 
Alfred,  drawing  his  friend  away. 

*  Good-night,  sirs.' 

'  Grood  -  night,  madam,  good- 
night;' and  the  cab  drove  off, 
leaving  the  two  young  men  to 
stare  after  it  for  a  few  moments 
before  they  put  on  their  hats 
again,  ejaculating  simultaneouslj, 

•WeUr 

'  Well  !• 

Percy's  was  the  interrogative. 
'  Have  the  goodness  to  explain,' 
he  continued,  taking  his  Mend's 
arm  as  they  walked  on. 

'I  can  explain  nothing,'  said 
Alfred. 

*  Nothing !  Why  f  0,  but  hang 
it  all,  you  said  you  knew  her  !' 

'  I  have  seen  her,  that  is  all. 
I  saw  her  in  the  street  one  day, 
and  have  not  got  her  face  out  of 
my  mind  ever  since.  I  am  sure  I 
have  seen  it  before — ^in  a  picture, 
or  a  dream — ' 

'How  very  romantic,  to  be  sure !' 
laughed  Percy.  '  But  what  a  bless- 
ed old  St.  Kevin  or  Senanus  you 
were  to  resist  a  tUe-d-tite  drive  1 
But,  poor  little  sinner,  I  don't 
believe  she  meant  you  to  go  with 
her,  though  in  general  a  woman's 
don*t is  do* 

'  I'm  glad  you  think  that,  Percy, 
very  glad ;  and  although  appear- 
ances— ' 

'  0,  bother  appearances !  Mrs. 
Qrundy  is  in  her  dotage  in  this 
advanced  latter  half  of  an  enlight- 
ened century.  Girls  do  go  about 
unchaperoned  occasionally,  and 
this  one  is  all  right — a  lady  I 
mean,  don't  you  know.  Where 
was  the  ballf 

For,  during  the  minute  or  two 
that  Percy  had  been  calling  the 
cab,  Rita  had  hurriedly  explained 
the  reason  of  her  strange  attire. 

*0,  don't,  please!'  cried  Marghe- 
rita,    as   the   exemplary    driver, 


no 
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haying  actually  got  down  £roin 
his  seat,  prepared  to  ring  a  lusty 
peal  at  the  door-hell,  while  the 
numerouslittle  emblems  on  Folly's 
dress  continued  quivering  after 
the  cab  was  still. 

*  Not  ring  !  Very  good,  miss. 
Thanks,  the  gentleman  has  paid 
me,'  he  said,  assisting  her  to  alight 

'Then  I  shall  pay  you  also,' 
said  Eita,  with  dignity,  though 
she  could  have  shed  tears  of  morti- 
fication. As  if  the  whole  evening 
had  not  been  failure  enough, 
without  the  additional  humiliation 
of  being  under  a  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion to  a  total  stranger  I 

She  opened  the  door  and  enter- 
ed, creeping  cautiously  up  to  her 
own  room.  The  gray  dawn  peered 
coldly  in  through  the  window- 
blind,  there  was  no  need  of  a  light 
to  undress  by.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  gay  costume  lay  in  a  tumbled 
heap  upon  the  bed,  and  its  shiver- 
ing, heavy-limbed,  unhappy  little 
wearer  was  sobbing  herself  into 
a  slumber  of  exhaustion. 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  like 
some  confused  dream  with  Rita. 
A  time  came  when  she  seemed  to 
loee  the  consciousness  of  suffering, 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  being  waft- 
ed off  into  a  vast  infinity  far 
away  from  those  faces  that  had 
bent  over  her  in  her  sickness. 
Those  were  familiar  faces  that  had 
tenderly  watched  at  her  bedside 
— Giorgina's,  Mrs.  Conrtland's 
Jane's ;  but  there  had  been  others 
besides,  phantom  figures  that  she 
raved  of  in  her  delirium,  some- 
times with  a  shrinking  kind  of 
loathing,  while  now  and  again 
little  expressions  of  courteous 
gratitude  would  come  from  the 
fevered  lips,  and  her  eyes  would 
smile  and  glisten,  as  though  with 
pleasure. 

'  Have  I  been  dangerously  ill  V 
she  asked  at  length,  when  she 
woke  up,  and  realised  to  her  aston- 


ishment that  her  stepmother  was 
standing  by  her  side. 

'  Yes,  darling,'  was  the  reply  ; 
*  but,  tiiank  God,  you  are  out  of 
danger  now.' 

She  had  no  strength  to  ask  any 
more  just  then ;  but  by  degrees, 
and  from  different  people,  she 
learnt  how  Jane,  coming  to  her 
with  a  cup  of  tea  on  the  morning 
after  that  terrible  night,  had  found 
her  moaning,  and  only  half  con- 
scious, had  undressed  and  put  her 
properly  to  bed,  and  gone  off  for 
a  doctor.  Then  how  Giorgina 
had  called  to  find  out  what  was 
the  reason  of  Rita's  sudden  dis- 
appearance, and,  being  allowed  to 
go  into  the  sick-room,  had  been 
alarmed  by  her  friend's  illness  in- 
to confessing  what  had  happened 
— that  is  as  far  as  she  was  able,  for 
only  Rita's  rambling  words  could 
give  the  real  clue  to  her  odd  be- 
haviour in  leaving  the  ball,  or 
hint  at  the  greatest  adventure  of 
that  eventful  evening. 

Margherita,  in  deep  contrition, 
spoke  of  her  wrong-doing  and  all 
its  consequences,  whilst  she  was 
still  too  weak  to  be  treated  other 
than  gently  and  indulgently ;  and 
then  she  was  told  that  during  her 
fever  her  relations  had  come  to 
town,  and  held  communication 
with  Mrs.  Courtland.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  a  very  kindly  sort  of 
people,  and  not  ill-disposed  to- 
wards the  poor  little  upstart,  and 
Lady  Courtland  had  expressed  a 
gracious  desire  that,  as  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  convalescent,  Rita 
should  migrate  from  Welbeck- 
street  to  Grosvenor-place,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  her 
cousins. 

'  I  feel  80  thankful  about  this,' 
said  Rita's  stepmother,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  '  Now,  when  I  am 
taken,  I  shall  die  in  peace,  think- 
ing that  you  will  be  properly  cared 
for.  It  rests  with  yourself  to  win 
your  relations'  hearts,  and  you  are 
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always  loved.  Then,  under  Lady 
Conrtland's  charge,  you  will  be 
sure  to  make  a  good  marriage.' 

Maigherita,  lying  feeble  and 
listless  on  her  pillows,  could  not 
re&ain  from  shuddering  as  she 
recalled  her  recent  views  respect- 
ing a  marriage.  Captain  Tomlin- 
son's  gaze  of  bold  admiration 
seemed  again  to  be  bringing  the 
hot  blushes  to  her  cheeks,  and  in 
fancy  she  once  more  enacted  that 
wild  escape  from  his  embrace,  her 
dangerous  spring  from  the  cab ; 
and  then  her  two  preservers  seem- 
ed before  her,  and  she  allowed  her 
vi?id  imagination  to  stray  off  into 
surmises  whether  she  would  ever 
meet  them  again,  and  if  they  would 
recognise  her,  should  they  see  her 
in  rational  costume. 

She  so  often  let  her  thoughts 
rest  upon  this  question  that  it  be- 
tokens no  mesmeric  affinity  of 
souls  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
she  was  thus  musing,  a  plan  for 
making  her  acquaintance  was 
being  kid  before  Alfred  Standish, 
which  accorded  with  his  ideas  of 
chivalry  and  decorum.  Percy  had 
8ugg^^  many  wild  and  roman- 
tic schemes  from  the  very  first,  but 
each  bad  been  scouted  in  turn ;  so 
that  at  length  he  declared '  it  was 
no  use  trying  to  help  a  fellow  on, 
and  that  he  should  leave  his  friend 
to  his  own  unassisted  devices.* 

Had  he  fulfilled  his  threat,  it  is 
probable  that  Alfred  would  not 
have  seen  his  beautiful  ideal  for 
many  months,  and  it  is  also  likely 
that,  if  chance  threw  her  again  in 
his  way,  she  might  have  been 
married,  or  at  least  engaged  to 
another  man«  However,  Percy 
was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  in- 
teresting himself  in  his  friends' 
concerns  to  let  the  matter  drop,  as 
he  believed  to  be  Alfred's  inten- 
tion. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter 
into  details,  and  I  must  pass  over 
many  things,  t)nly  briefly  glancing 


at  a  few  of  the  measures  that  were 
adopted. 

Rita  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  confidentudly  with  her 
faithful  accomplice  Jane  until  her 
escapade  was  a  thing  of  a  month 
ago,  and  half  forgotten  by  the 
others,  who  thought  that  the 
terrors  and  annoyances  of  that 
night  must  have  existed  to  some 
extent  only  in  her  fevered  imagina- 
tion. But  one  day,  when  Mrs. 
Courtland  was  quite  worn  out  with 
nursing,  and  had  gone  down  to  her 
own  room,  Jane  sat  in  charge  of 
the  invalid,  and  Rita  went  over 
the  whole  story.  The  maid  look- 
ed all  excitement  during  the  nar- 
ration, and  at  the  close  exclaimed, 
with  wide-open  eyes, 

'  Well,  I  never !  And  to  think 
that  missus  should  just  ha?e  hap- 
pened to  answer  the  bell  instead 
of  me !' 

Rita  asked  what  she  meant,  and 
the  girl  proceeded  to  relate  how 
that,  on  the  day  after  the  ball 
(some  time  in  the  afternoon  it  was, 
when  she,  Jane,  had  been  despatch- 
ed by  the  doctor  to  get  a  prescrip- 
tion made  up  in  a  great  hurry),  two 
gentlemen  on  horseback  had  call- 
ed, and  asked  if  the  lady  was  quite 
well  after  her  accident  in  the  cab. 

The  excellent  Mrs.  Jones,  hav- 
ing heard  nothing  of  any  accident, 
and  beiog  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
her  front  door  had  been  left  on 
the  latch  all  night,  informed  the 
gentlemen  '  that  they  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  house — 
that  no  one  had  been  at  a  fancy 
ball  from  there — that  her  only 
lodgers  were  two  ladies,  both  in- 
valids now,  poor  dears,  and 
neither  of  them  likely  to  go  out, 
except  in  their  coffins.'  For  the 
landlady  was  of  a  melancholy 
disposition,  and  inclined  to  take 
the  most  hopeless  view  of  matters. 

*  I  think  it  was  very  polite  of 
them  to  call,'  said  Rita,  feeling  a 
little  shame  at  the  memory    of 
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Percy's  having  deceived  her  about 
paying  the  cabman.  There  was 
also  a  faint  sensation  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  way  things  had  tamed 
out;  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
heard  who  the  young  men  were, 
and  she  would  very  much  indeed 
have  liked  them  to  learn  her 
name,  and  know  that  she  was 
respectably  connected.  The  op- 
portunity was  lost  for  ever  of 
explaining  the  whole  circum- 
stance, or  paying  Percy  what  she 
felt  she  owed  him. 

Jane  did  not  mention — for  in- 
deed it  had  utterly  slipped  her 
memory — ^that  one  morning  a  han- 
som cabman  had  driven  slowly 
past,  looking  at  all  the  houses,  as 
though  in  search  of  a  particular 
one  whose  number  he  had  forgot- 
ten, and,  seeing  Jane  cleaning  the 
doorstep,  had  respectfully  address- 
ed her,  and  asked  if  she  would 
tell  him  the  names  of  her  mis- 
tress's lodgers.  Jane  complied 
with  his  request,  thinking  nothing 
of  the  occurrence;  for  the  man 
merely  thanked  her,  with  a  dis- 
appointed expression  of  coun- 
tenance, supposing  ^she  could  not 
oblige  him  by  saying  at  what 
number  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Johnson  lived?  Xor 
would  it  have  occurred  to  Eita 
that  this  was  a  little  piece  of 
amatexir  detective  business;  for  she 
did  not  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  who  had  driven 
her  to  Welbeck-street,  though  the 
faces  of  both  Alfred  and  his  com- 
panion were  vividly  beforo  her. 

But  Percy  considered  a  great 
point  gained  when  he  had  learned 
the  name  of  Alfred's  '  Folly,'  and 
the  business  of  discovering  the 
house  in  Kensington  where  a  fancy 
ball  had  taken  place  that  evening 
was  not  very  difficult 

*  Now,  you  old  duffer !'  he 
cried  one  morning,  bursting  into 
his  friend's  room,  'you'll  go  to 
Rome  now,  won't  you,  just  when 


the  heat  is  getting  intolerable,  and 
look  for  some  one  to  give  you  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Courtland  V 

Alfred  coloured.  'It  was  a 
wild-goose  idea,  of  course.  I 
never  really  entertained  it.  I 
must  wait  patiently ;  very  likely 
I  shall  meet  her  somewhere  some 
day.  But  have  you  picked  up 
anything  fresh)  How  is  shef 
Tell  me  that,  if  you  know.' 

'  The  servant-girl  won't  talk  to 
the  chemist's  young  man.  He 
thinks  she  loves  a  policeman,  but 
there  are  too  many  of  the  species 
in  London  to  settle  which  ;  more- 
over, it's  a  risky  thing  to  corrupt 
a  servant  of  the  Government ;  be- 
sides, I  think  we  can  do  without 
But  you  want  to  know  if  she  is 
better.  PiUs  supposes  so,  as  there 
are  fewer  and  different  prescrip- 
tions to  make  up.  And  now  for  my 
business,  you  slow-pulsed,  nine- 
teenth-centuiy,  unardent  wooer! 
Read  this  first,  and  then  this ;' 
and  he  produced  a  couple  of  let- 
ters, watching  the  expression  of 
his  friend's  handsome  face  as  he 
perused  them. 

The  first  was  this  : 

*■  Gainsboroagh  House^  Kenflington. 
'  Mr.  Moreton  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Percy  Trevor, 
and  will  be  happy  to  allow  him 
to  visit  his  studio  any  Tuesday 
from  three  to  seven  o'clock.' 

The  second  caused  greater  ex- 
citement : 

'  Grosvenor-place,  Monday. 
*  Dear  Lord  Percy, — Of  course 
we  perfectly  remember  meeting 
you  three  years  ago  at  Spa,  and 
are  only  sorry  chance  has  not 
sooner  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  so  pleasant  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  we  have  been  so  little 
in  town.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions about  my  husband's  niece,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  she  is  the 
same  Miss  Courtland  whom  your 
friend    knew  in  Rome,  as    her 
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father  always  lived  abroad,  and 
her  mother  was  an  Italian.  How- 
ever, Maigherita  ib  now  paying 
OS  a  yisit,  and  we  shall  all  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  and  your 
friend  Mr.  Standish.  I  enclose 
cards  for  my  first  evening  this 
season,  and  hope  to  see  you  then, 
if  not  earlier. 

'With  kind  regards,  sincerely 
yours, 

'Eleanor  Courtland.' 

*  My  dear  boy,  what  have  you 
been  doing  V  cried  the  bewildered 
Alfred. 

*  Well,  I  told  a  cram  or  two ; 
but  all's  fair  in  love,  don't  you 
know,  and  if  they  come  to  cross- 
question  me,  I  shall  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  been  too  officious, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But 
we'D  go  and  call,  and  you  can 
pretend  to  have  seen  la  Miugherita 
in  Borne,  as  well  as  her  portrait. 
Or  if  you  are  too  conscientious, 
you  can  stick  to  facts  now  we 
have  gained  the  entrie  to  her 
friends'  house,  and  the  girl  will 
be  less  than  female  if  she  is  not 
flattered  at  the  pains  you  have 
been  at  (per  deputy)  to  become 
introduced  to  her.  0,  as  for  that 
one,' Percy  continued,  anticipating 
a  query  of  the  other's  about  Mr. 
Moreton's  note,  'I  showed  you 
that  first  because  it  leads  up  to 
Lady  Courtland*s,  don't  you  know. 
When  I  found  out  that  there  had 
only  been  one  fancy  ball  within 
reasonable  cab-diBtanceof  Queen's- 
gate  (where  we  fell  in  with  "Mar- 
ghezita,"  if  you  remember),  my  first 
business  was  to  obtain  adnussion 
to  the  said  house.  So  I  wrote 
an  effusive  note  about  my  great 
admiration  of  Moreton  £.A.'s 
pictures,  and  humbly  asked  if  he 
ever  admitted  the  vulgar  public 
to  his  studio.  I  received  this 
answer,  and  acted  upon  it.  More- 
ton  Lb  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  has 
got  such  a  jolly  house.     He  took 
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me  all  over  it  to  show  me  his 
collection  of  china  and  Old  Mas- 
ters ;  both  very  valuable,  at  least 
he  says  so,  and  I  didn't  tell  him 
I  knew  nothing  about  either. 
Well,  I  was  wondering  how  I 
could  introduce  the  subject  of  his 
fancy  ball,  when  Fate  arranged 
the  matter  most  splendidly  for  me. 
We  entered  a  fresh  room,  and 
suddenly  my  attention  was  arrested 
at  the  sight  of  one  particular 
picture.  I  struck  an  attitude,  and, 
like  the  fellow  in  The  Tapestried 
CAam&6r, ejaculated  "'Tm«A6/"  It 
was  a  picture  of  a  little  girl,  with 
rough  hair,  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  sort  of  enchantingly  naughty 
expression — ' 

'  Not "  La  Bagazzuccia"?  cried 
Alfred. 

'  Yes ;  some  such  name  as  that 
he  called  it.  He  had  painted  it, 
he  said,  in  Eome  some  years  ago; 
but  it  was  ^  Margherita"  all  tiie 
same,  bar  the  diiferenceof  coetum& 
I  fell  into  ecstasies  about  it,  said 
I  had  seen  her,  and  wondered  who 
she  was ;  and  he  told  me  all  about 
the  little  creature.  She  has  hard- 
ly a  rap  of  her  own,  and  is  going 
to  live  with  her  relations,  the 
Courtlands,  very  good  people, 
whose  acquaintance  I  luck^y 
remembered  making  at  a  table 
dhdte.  You'll  get  on  splendidly 
with  them,  and  of  course  they'll  be 
glad  enough  to  persuade  the  little 
girl  to  accept  you,  supposing  you 
are  not  disappointed  in  her  wbea 
you  meet  her  again.  0  my,  woA^t 
there  be  desolation  in  some  tender 
breasts  when  it  is  known  that 
you  have  been  hooked  F 

<My  dear  fellow,'  said  Alfred 
warmly,  '  I  have  heard  of  friend- 
ship and  unselfish  devotion,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  have  done  all  this 
for  another  man — a  fool  who  never 
would  have  thought  of  half  the 
things  you  have  done.  Percy, 
you  have  feJlen   a  victim    like 
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myself  to  that  girl's  exquisite 
face!' 

*•  Blessed  if  I  have !  Pas  si  bite 
— at  least,  I  don't  mean  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  your  innamorata, 
but  I  assure  you  I  am  as  incap- 
able of  being  inspired  with  a 
romantic  passion,  or  love  at  first 
sight,  as  you  would  make  a  fellow 
incapable  of  friendship,'  replied 
Percy.  *  No^  believe  me,  I  have 
managed  tl\is  from  pure  love  of  a 
lark,  and  I  shall  be  amply  reward- 
ed by  witnessing  your  wedded 
bliss,  and  hearing  all  the  envious 
disappointed  ones  picking  Miss 
Margherita  Courtland  to  pieces.' 

This  story  would  never  have 
been  written  had  it  ended  differ- 
ently from  Percy's  expectations, 
and  therefore  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  anything  more.  But  in 
consideration  of  the  young  man's 


meritorious  services,  it  is  only  just 
to  add  that  he  experienced  no 
disappointment  in  either  respect 
Alfired  and  Margherita  were  a 
very  happy  and  satisfactory  couple, 
and  Percy  was  amused  to  find 
that  much  of  the  popular  admira- 
tion of  Alfred  Standish  had  been 
transferred  to  himself  since  the 
appearance  of  the  lovely  Miss 
Courtland  in  society.  He  had 
the  candour,  however,  to  avow 
that  he  was  only  becoming  a 
favourite  because  he  pretended 
to  condole  with  those  who  lamqnt- 

ft 

ed  Alfred's  sudden  infatuation,  as 
a  mad  freak  of  fancy,  as  a  wild 
dream  from  which  he  would  one 
day  awake  only  too  sadly,  and  he 
often  delighted  in  bringing  a 
bright  colour  to  the  pretty  cheeks 
of  Mrs.  Standish,  by  speaking  of 
her  husband  as  *  a  victim  of  Folly.' 


A  WISH, 


Fain  would  I  clasp  that  soft  brown  hair 

Between  my  hands,  and  o'er  that  brow 
Breathe  forth  to  God  a  heartfelt  prayer 
To  keep  thee  ever  good  and  fsdr, 
To  guaxd  thee  ever  safe  from  care, 
As  thou  art  now. 

S.  B.  W* 


ON  BEING  KNOCKED  DOWN  AND  PICKED 

UP  AGAIN. 

S  OiniioUtiri  0>iai>. 


GKEAT  d^  of  human  life  oonsiatB  in 
the  simple  opentionB,  mentioned  in 
oni  title,  of  being  knocked  dovn  and 
picked  up  again.   This  ia  &  proceaa  con- 
stantly going  on,  both  in  a  physical  and 
a  metaphorical  sense.     Life  is  foil  of 
ups  and  downs.     Properly  speaking, 
we  cannot  have  the  one  without  the 
other,  as  we  cannot  have  up-hill  with- 
out down-hill.    Natniatly,  we  prefer 
the  'up'  to  the  'down,'  and  would 
probably  prefer  knocking  down  other 
people   to  the  converse  operation  of 
being  knocked  down  ourselves.     Tha 
gentleman  who  committed  suicide,  on 
ihe  high  groni^d  that  he  objected  to  the 
absurd  and  constantly  recurring  prac- 
,  tice  of  dressing  and  undressing,  ought 
i  to  have  had  more  of  those  serious  ups 
:  and  downs  of  life,  which  have  some- 
'  times  been  enough,  with  a  better  show 
of  reason,  though  not  with  the  reality 
of  it,  to  drive  better  people  to  eelf- 
destroction.    If  one  were  using  a  fiutlerian  mode  of  argument,  it  would 
be  proper  to  say  that  this  uncertainty  is  so  certain,  that  want  of  uni- 
formity so  nmfonn,that  they  are  part  of  the  very  plan  and  structure  of 
human  life.     To  be  always  '  up'  would  be  something  monstrous  and 
abnormal.     When  Amasia   of  Egypt  found  that  the  island  despot 
Polyciatea  was  always  successful,  that  when  he  oast  hie  priceless  ring 
into  the  sea  it  was  brought  bock  in  the  fish  captured  by  the  fisher- 
man, he  renounced  all  Cnendship  with  him.     He  knew  that  it  fore- 
boded no  luck  at  the  last.     And  he  ingeniously  argued  that  if  he 
made  a  friend  of  Polycrates  he  would  certainly  have  to  endure  con- 
siderable mental  anguish  through  the  misfortunes  which  would  happen 
to  his  friend.     He  used  rather  a  pretty  expression,  indicating  that  life 
was  a  kind  of  tracery,  a  blending  and  interlacing  of  shadow  and  sun- 
shine.    Of  course  this  way  of  looking  at  human  life  might  be  treated 
on  the  method  either   of  weeping  or  laughing  philosophers.     Most 
sensible  men  are  content  to  take  together  the  rough  and  smooth,  the 
bitter  and  sweet.    They  know  that  these  things  make  the  nan  and  tha 
athlete.     Beaunuuchais  beautifully  says  in  his  Memoirs;  '  The  variety 
of  pains  and  pleasures,  of  fears  and  hopes,  is  the  freshening  breeze' 
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that  fills  the  aoila  of  th«  vessel 
and  seuda  it  gaily  on  its  track.' 
I  heard  a  man  say  once,  that 
he  had  had  gieat  trials,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  heaven  he  hoped 
to  have  some  more  of  them.  It 
Tas  a  bold  expreBsion,  perhaps 
an  overbold,  hut  still  he  saw  into 
the  kernel  of  thu  mystery  and 
problem  of  reverse  and  misfortune. 
Sometimes  the  knockdowns  are  so 
continuous  and  so  stunning,  that 
they  tax  all  ooi  philosophy  to 
understand  them,  or  even  be 
patient  about  them. 

Let  OS  first  look  at  the  plain, 
prosaic,  practical,  and  somewhat 
pugilistic  fcffce  of  the  expression. 
The  earliest  education  of  an  ancient 
race  consisted  in  shooting,  riding, 
and  speaking  the  truth.     I  am 


afraid  that  the  last  item  is  very 
much  falling  out  of  the  modem 
fashionable  eurricvium.  We  may 
take  the  intermediate  department 
as  an  illustration.  We  must  all 
have  our  tumbles.  Every  man 
learns  to  ride  through  a  process  of 
tumble  continually  repeated.  Who 
ever  learned  to  ride  except  through 
continual  falls,  or  to  fence  except 
through  continual  buffetings  I  The 
other  day,  I  was  reading  Mr. 
Smiles's  Life  of  George  Moore. 
It  is  a  little  too  much  of  tbe  Gos- 
pel according  to  Hard  Cash.  Hr. 
Moore  had  neither  chick  nor  child, 
and  he  invested  a  large  portion  of 
his  wealth  in  philanthropic  and 
religious  munificence,  which  yield- 
ed him  immense  social  returns. 
Bishops  and  judges  flocked  around 


the  dry-goods  proprietor,  who 
seemed  made  of  money,  who  bled 
gold  at  every  pore.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  was  notagoodandainceie 
man,  hut  the  worship  of  the  gold- 
en calf  was  comically  mixed  up 
with  the  whole  of  it  Eut  bow 
this  man  George  Moore  worked 
in  order  to  accumulate  money ! 
He  had  for  a  partner  a  man  called 
Copestake.  He  led  the  wretched 
Gopeetake  an  awful  life.  Gope- 
Btake  worked  away  in  a  little  room 
over  a  trunk-shop.  For  many 
years  together  be  never  took  a 


day's  holiday.  He  went  through 
awful  anxiety  in  providing  funds 
for  tbe  enterprising  Moore.  Mr. 
Moore  worked  quite  as  bard.  He 
spent  the  wec^  in  very  sharp 
practice,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day 
he  balanced  his  accounts.  'I  never 
took  a  day,'  be  says,  '  for  tbe  first 
thirteen  years  during  which  I  had 
to  IroveL'  All  this  work,  in  tbe 
long  run,  did  not  foil  to  act  in- 
juriously upon  his  health.  Law- 
rence, tbe  great  surgeon,  gave  him 
some  sensible  advice :  '  You  had 
bett«i  go  down  to  Brighton,  and 
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ride  over  the  downs  there;  but 
you  most  take  care  not  to  break 
your  neck  in  hunting.'  And  now 
Mr.  Moore  had  to  learn  the 
acrobatic  art  of  tumbling.  He 
had  to  combine  the  two  objects 
of  learning  to  ride,  and  of  not 
breaking  his  neck.  In  a  sort  of 
way,  he  was  constantly  being 
knocked  down  and  picked  up 
again.  Dr.  Smiles  records  the 
Gilpin-like  adyentures  of  his  mon- 
etary hero.  '  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  sticking  on.  He  mounted 
again,  and  pushed  on  nothing 
diaonted.  Wherever  a  jump  was 
to  be  taken,  he  would  try  it  Over 
he  went.  Another  tumble !  no 
matter.  After  a  desperate  run  he 
got  seven  tumbles.'  Mr,  Moore 
thus    sums   up  his   experience : 

*  Whatever  other  people  may  say 
about  riding  to  hounds,  I  always 
contend  that  no  man  ever  rides 
bold  unless  he  has  had  a  few  good 
tumbles.*  This  had  been  identi- 
cally his  experience  as  the  Kapo- 
leon  of  commercial  travellers. 
Jjeetor  henevole,  we  must  learn  to 
tumble  gracefully.  Half  the  art 
of  the  bicyclist  is  to  learn  how  to 
tumble.  We  must  become  used 
to  being  knocked  down,  and  even 
appreciate  it — like  the  eels,  which 
9ie  said  to  have  a  partiality  for  the 
process  of  being  skinned — and 
learn  to  come  up  smiling,  after  a 
sponge,  for  the  next  round. 

How  often  we  find  a  man  saying, 

*  I  was  fairly  knocked  down.  I 
bore  a  good  deal  as  I  best  could, 
but  the  last  straw  breaks  the 
camel's  back.  The  fatal  letter 
came.  The  fatal  telegram  came. 
It  told  the  bitterest  truth.  It  con- 
firmed the  worst  fears.  I  was 
knocked  down.'  We  have  heard 
of  persons  who  have  had  the  very 
worst  tidings.  They  have  died 
upon  the  spot  The  feeble  heart 
has  given  way.  The  overwrought 
brain  has  given  way.  The  blow 
was  so  sharp  and  sudden,  that  none 


other  was  ever  required  by  the 
Fates.  The  victim  was  slaughter- 
ed where  he  stood.  '  If  thou 
faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy 
strength  is  but  small,'  and,  alas, 
the  strength  has  been  small  in- 
deed. 

Thus  it  may  be  in  many  cases. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  are  destined  to  survive, 
and  who  '  rise  refulgent'  from  the 
stroke.  With  stricken  hearts  and 
wandering  wits  they  contrive  to 
pull  themselves  together.  Look 
at  military  history.  The  whole 
story  of  success  in  war  consists  in 
the  capacity  of  men  being  knocked 
down  and  picking  themselves  up 
afterwards.  This  is  the  moral  of 
that  famous  seventh  book  of 
Thucydides,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
loved  so  much,  which  showed  how 
the  invaded  became  the  invaders, 
and  the  Athenians  were  overcome 
on  their  own  element.  This  is 
the  way  by  which  the  Eomans 
obtained  the  supremacy  of  the 
world.  Englishmen  have  never 
known  when  they  have  been  beat- 
en. Prussia  became  the  steel  tip 
of  the  German  lance  through  a 
series  of  knockdowns.  Eead  Car- 
lyle  or  even  Macaulay's  short 
essay,  to  see  how  Frederick  the 
Great  lost  battle  after  battle,  cam- 
paign after  campaign,  before  he 
consolidated  his  glory  and  his 
kingdom.  See  agafn  how,  when 
Prussia  was  brought  to  the  lowest 
point  of  humiliation  in  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  at  that  very  point  the 
star  of  the  nation  began  to  rise. 
There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  Providence  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  witness 
the  fields  of  Marathon  and  Mon- 
garten  and  Morat  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  there  have  been 
times  in  a  nation's  history  when  a 
defeat  has  been  more  valuable 
than  any  victory,  when  the  knock- 
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down  has  "been  essential  to  any 
getting  up  worthy  of  the  name, 
when  the  disaster  has  laid  deep 
and  firm  the  foundations  of  futare 
victory.  I  am  one  of  thoseEnglish- 
men  who  are  never  tired  of  raiding 
about  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I 
can  hardly  tell  how  books  have 
been  written  from  the  stately 
simplicity  of  the  Wellington  de- 
spatches to  the  misleading  legends 
of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Victor  Hugo. 
What  has  impressed  me  most,  has 
been  the  awful  reticence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  way  in 
which  he  held  back  the  impassive 
masses  that  seemed  doomed  for 
massacre,  whether  forming  square 
or  deploying  into  line,  in  both  a 
moral  and  a  military  sense  sub- 
mitting to  be  knocked  over  untQ 
the  hour  comes  to  be  '  up  and  at 
them.' 

We  see  this  law  pervadingall  his- 
tory. When  Troy  fell,  according  to 
the  Virgilian  legend,  its  banished 
citizens  reared  a  mightier  city  on 
the  Tiber.  When  monarchy  was 
threatened  in  Portugal  it  revived 
in  Brazil  Great  Britain,  com- 
passed by  inexorable  limits  at 
home,  revives  beyond  the  seas  in 
the  Greater  Britain  which  girdles 
the  globe  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  Pitt  thought 
t&e  star  of  England  was  lost  in 
the  fierce  light  of  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz,  and  had  rolled  up  the 
map  of  Europe  in  despair;  but 
only  a  short  time  before  he  had 
met  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  with  a  young  officer,  that 
Arthur  Wellesley  of  whom  we 
have  just  spoken,  destined  to  pluck 
the  eye  out  of  the  French  eagle 
which  had  soared  and  screeched 
above  so  many  a  red  battle  plain. 
How  often  has  the  country  *  been 
in  danger,' '  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,'  'going  to  the  dogs.' 
And  what  has  been  said  of  the 
country  has  been  said  pretty  well 
of  every  family  that  goes  to  make 


up  the   country.    But  somehow 
men  keep  on. 

The  getting  up  again  is  the 
rule  through  c3l  our  modem  life. 
We  turn  the  shattered  line,  fill 
up  the  breach,  if  necessary  march 
to  the  ramparts  over  the  bodies 
of  our  slain  comrades.    If  there 
is  an  explosion  in  a  pit  we  clear 
away    the    debris,    human    and 
mineral,  and  the  excavation  is 
renewed.     If  an   opera-house  ifl 
burned  down  we  build  up  another. 
If  a  railway  scheme  collapses,  if 
there  is  really  anything  to  go  upon 
it  surely  revives  again.     When 
old  St.  Paul's  was  burnt  down  it  is 
said  that  a  single  column  survived, 
on  which  was  engraven  the  word 
'Besurgam.'   Which  thing  was  an 
allegory ;  we  do,  in  fact,  rehearse 
our  Resurrection  whenever  with 
fortitude  and  unconquerable  pur- 
pose we  look  forward  to  it.   Bead 
such  stories  of  heroism  as  we  find  in 
modem  exploration,  in  Governor 
Eyre's  walk  across  the  Continent 
of  Australia,  for  instance.     Look 
again  at  the  wonderful  narratives 
of  exploration  in  Africa,  from  the 
north,  from  the  south,  from  the 
east,  from  the  west     We  English- 
men played  the  first  part,  but  a 
veiy  good  second  has  been  scored 
by    Germany.     English    people, 
however,    are  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Nachtigal  and 
Schweinfurth,  Bolfs  and  Krapli. 
The  great  merit  of  Stanley  is  that 
he  never  knew  himself  conquered ; 
as  often  as  he  was  knocked  down 
he  picked  himself  up  again.  Those 
fights,  day  and  night,  with  some 
thirty  tribes  of  savages,  and  worse 
fights  with  some  thirty  raging 
whirlpools    of   waters,  are    fine 
examples  of  indomitable  pluck. 
But  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  human 
activity,  in  every  department  in 
life,  wherever  there  is  tme  vitality, 
the  knockdown   is  rather  disci- 
plinary and  restorative  than  any 
absolute  defeat.     How  often  in 
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youthful  days  we  heard  the  stoiy 
of  the  defeated  Scottish  king  who 
watdied  the  epider  that  failed  half 
a  dozen  times  hefoie  it  achieved 
its  object,  and  so  took  heart  of 
grace  and  proved  a  conqueror  at 
last  That  is  the  most  celebrated 
spider  in  all  entomology.  In 
commercial  histoiy ,  which  abounds 
with  80  many  materials  of  adven- 
ture and  romance,  we  see  the  case 
of  good  and  honourable  men  who 
have  been  plainly  forced  by  the 
fiates  to  give  in,  who  have  had  to 
endure  the  loss  of  property,  and 
that  still  more  precious  and  valu- 
able commodity,  credit ;  and  yet 
many  of  these  men  have  singularly 
retrieved  their  shattered  fortunes 
and  built  up  great  houses  on  a 
firm  and  durable  basis.  Look 
again  at  the  history  of  inventions. 
Eveiy  great  invention  has  only 
been  perfected  by  repeated  dis- 
appointment and  through  long 
processes  of  experiment.  Calm- 
ness and  patience  are  now  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  scienti- 
fic and  philosophic  temper.  It 
expects  disappointments,  and  it 
gets  them,  and  knows  that  they 
are  instruments  of  advance  and 
means  of  verification.  The  record 
of  all  success  is  simply  the  record 
of  fidlures.  Alchemy  gave  us 
chemistiy,  and  astrology  gave  us 
astronomy.  Men  wanted  tiie  phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  Providence 
gave  bread,  the  true  bread  of 
scientific  discovery  and  solid 
advances  in  the  realm  of  naliire. 
The  same  thing  is  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  science.  If  science  sus- 
tains a  defeat  it  is  only  a  pro- 
visional defeat.  The  defeat  itself 
is  a  step  towards  victory.  Every 
scientific  man  moves  slowly  from 
point  to  point  seaiching  into  that 
wisdom  which  has  been  hidden 
that  we  by  searching  might  find 
it  out. 

I  was  reading  in  a  book  of 
tvavels  the  other  day  something 


about  Dr.  CoUis  Browne,  the  well- 
known  inventor  of  chlorodyne. 
He  was  a  sta£f-doctor,  unattached, 
and  was  determined  to  wrest 
from  bare  matter  some  secret  that 
should  prove  useful  and  lucrative. 
His  first  experiment  was  quite 
unsuccessful  He  had  an  idea 
which  came  to  nothing,  but  which 
may  yet  be  developed,  of  having 
chest-protectors  which  should  be 
filled  with  inflated  air,  and  thus 
protect  the  chest  from  the  outer 
air.  The  inventor  is  described  as 
*  busily  employed  cutting  out 
strips  of  macintosh  with  a  huge 
pair  of  scissors,  and  gluing  them 
together  with  some  preparation 
which  he  was  heating  over  the 
fire  in  a  pipkin,  the  whole  room 
being  strown  with  his  materials, 
and  the  furniture  in  a  general 
state  of  stickiness.'  Mr.  Lucas 
says  in  his  work  {Camp  Life  and 
Sport  in  South  Africa)^  *  He  went 
on  I  know  to  many  other  ventures 
before  he  hit  upon  his  grand  dis- 
covery of  chlorodyne,  which  ought 
to  have  made  his  fortune.  Whether 
it  turned  out  to  be  of  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  I  do  not  know. 
We  can  venture,  however,  to  give 
a  little  light  upon  this  inquiry. 
After  many  chemists  had  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  the 
venture,  one  was  found  sufficiently 
enterprising  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  we  believe  that  the 
inventor  and  the  chemist  who 
gave  currency  to  the  invention 
now  share  some  ten  thousand  a 
year  between  them.  Mutatis 
mutandi8y  the  same  story  may  be 
told  of  the  great  majority  of  suc- 
cessful men.  Most  of  them  will 
probably  say  that  taking  their 
failures  with  their  successes  they 
have  been  almost  as'much  indebted 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

'No  matter;  he  who  climbs  most  count 

to  fall, 
And  each  new  fall  will  proTehim  climb* 
ing  itill.' 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
condition  of  Bocceea  is  that  tre 
iteep  on  at  it.  '  It's  dogged  that 
does  it,'  as  one  of  >&.  Troi- 
lope's  homely  characters  justly 
obeerves.  Ko  limit  is  to  be  placed, 
as  long  as  life  lasts,  to  the  power 
of  lecnpeiation  and  the  capacity 
of  action.  The  old  legend  is  cou- 
slAntly  being  exemplified,  that 
men  as  they  fall  kiss  their  mother 
earth,  and  rise  strengthened  by 
the  embrace.  When  Sheridan 
failed  in  speaking  in  theHouee  of 
Commons,  he  aaM  that  ha  knew 
he  bad  it  in  bitu,  and  was  deter- 


\,  J^ 


mined  that  it  should  come  oat. 
A  still  greater  man  than  Sheridan, 
Lord^Beaconsfield,  made  a  yet 
morel  conspicuous  failure,  which 
he  has  redressed  with  far  more 
splendid  successes.  We  think  of 
poor  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  old 
age,  overwhelmed  with  debts 
which  he  had  not  himself  in- 
curred, and  nobly  clearing  them 
ofT  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  by  his  pen.  I  do  not  know 
vrhetber  he  formally  cleared  off 
the  debt,  but  ho  stands  acquitted 
in  the  last  verdict  of  hia  genera- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  my  young  friend,  yon 


have  had  eome  terrible  knock- 
down. You  really  think  that  you 
must  lie  on  the  ground,  and  let 
any  one  trample  on  you  who  has 
a  fancy  for  that  operation.  You 
have  been  refused  by  the  girl  of 
your  heart.  Your  right  wing  is 
broken,  and  you  will  never  be 
able  to  fly  as  long  as  you  live.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  Only  this  I  say,  that  I 
know  many  men  who  would  very 
gladly  have  been  refused  if  they 
knew  all  which  they  came  to  know 
afterwards  I  know  many,  too, 
who  when  they  see  their  old  loves 
rejoice  exceedingly  that  that  tre- 
mendous knockdown  blow  of  a 
rejection  was  duly  administered 
to  them.  You  have  been  dis- 
missed from  a  situation,  or  you 
have  lost  some  appointment  for 
which  you  have  been  trying. 
These  are  truly  serious  things, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
their  gravity.  Still,  the  world  is 
a  wide  one,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
space  to  allow  you  a  perch  in  it. 
I  have  an  idea  that  if  a  man  does 
not  get  on  in  one  place,  it  is  just 
ft  sign  that  he  will  get  on  bett«r 
in  another.  If  be  doee  not  succeed 
in  one  profession,  it  is  liecaase  he 
is  better  adapted  for  something 
else.  Perhaps  yon  have  been 
plucked  at  college.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  serious  matter,  but  still 
not  80  serious  as  it  was  in  my 
time.  There  are  so  many  more 
examinations,  and  the  standard 
of  the  examinations  is  so  much 
raised.  The  young  men,  who  used 
to  be  in  di^race  and  despair  at  a 
pluck  in  my  time,  now  take  the 
matter  with  callous  coolness.  Very 
good  men  have  been  plucked,  and 
followed  up  their  pluck  with  a 
first  class,  I  indorse  the  old- 
fashioned  theory,  that  no  one  is 
bom  into  the  world  without  hav- 
ing a  place  assigned  to  him  which 
will  give  him  a  hvelihood  and 
credit.    Then,  again,  the  extreme 
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case  aiiEes  of  impaited  health,  and 
the  enfotced  shutting  np  of  ths 
ordinoiy  avenues  of  distinction. 
This  hlow  eeems  of  a  decidedly 
knockdown  character.  But  it  is 
not  neceBSarilf  so.  Some  of  the 
gnatest  of  this  world's  children 
have  been  invalids.  Macaulay 
dnws  a  fine  contrast  between  that 
'BBthmatic  skeleton' William  III. 
«nd  the  crooked  humpback  who 
led  the  fiery  onset  of  France. 
How  nobly  Alexander  Pope  sang 
thfonghont '  that  long  diseaae  his 
life.'    That   amiable   and   clever 


noreliatMi.  Smedley  wrote  charm- 
ing Btories  deBcriptive  of  that  ac- 
tive existence  in  which  be  him- 
self could  take  no  part.  When 
limited  by  corporeal  barriers,  the 
mind  has  always  aeemed  to  work 
with  greater  strength  and  freedom. 
Thrown  upon  itself  it  seems  to 
gather  up  its  resources  with  a 
firmer  grasp.  Some  of  the  loftiest 
thoughts  and  loveliest  pictores 
and  sweetest  songs  have  come 
from  those  for  whom  the  world 
seemed  to  have  no  place. 
The  moral  history  of  the  phrase 


m^ht  be  written  at  great  length. 
I  do  not  know  whether  biography 
would  help  us  very  much,  because 
biography  is  tainted  with  insin- 
cerity and  onesidednese.  In  these 
days  every  eminent  man  haa  his 
biography  written,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  a  bultleas  mon- 
ster, and  former  intimates  smile 
at  the  impostmn  upon  the  public. 
Bat  look  at  the  biographies  of 
those  men  whs  have  solemnly 
mveiled  the  secrets  of  their  lives, 
and  have  shown  how  they  have 
straggled  against  the  mastery  of 


some  overwhelming  vice.  Weak 
natures  that  swim  with  the  stream, 
which  have  never  sought  to  coun- 
teract the  imperious  tendencies  of 
evil,  can  hardly  understand  t^e 
terrific  life-long  conflicts  of  many 
natures,  the  repeated  knocks- 
down,  the  despair,  the  apathy, 
the  remorse,  and  then  once  more 
the  rising  np  again,  the  renewed 
conflict,  and  perhaps  the  renewed 
defeat,  or  the  ultimate  victory, 
won  with  such  scars  and  haunted 
with  such  memories.  There  has 
been  what  a  recent  author  happily 
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calls  a  '  black  drop  in  the  blood* — 
some  defect  of  nature,  some  taint 
of  character,  some  transmitted  or 
acquired  eviL  And  how  to  exor- 
cise this  evil  principle  has  been 
the  terrible  life-long  problem. 
Tou  see  this  conflict  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  saints,  such  as 
Augustine  and  Luther  and  Calvin ; 
in  those,  too,  who  are  all  other 
than  saints.  Tt  is  like  the  picture 
of  the  DevU  playing  with  a  man 
at  chess  for  his  soul ;  it  is  Faust 
and  Meplustopheles  over  again. 
Our  Laureate  traces  this  out  in 
his  conception  of  Lancelot,  his 
awful  conflict  with  the  tyrannous 
passion  which  overwhelmed  him  : 

*  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  nnfaithfol  kept  him  falsely 
true.' 

We  remember  the  final  despairing 
soliloquy  heralding  the  dawning 
of  the  better  mind  : 

'  So  mused  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful  f>ain, 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man.' 

And  this  is  seen  in  some  more  of 
Alfred  Tennyson*s  delineations. 
King  Arthur  reproaches  the  faith- 
less knight  Sir  Bedevere  that  he 
had  twice  failed,  knocked  down 
by  the  force  of  temptation,  and 
recognises  that  he  may  yet  rise 
again: 

'  Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hUt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl, 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  <^e8. 
Tet  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence ; 
But  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Bxcalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.* 

Here  the  wise  and  merciful  king 
recognises  the  possibility  of  a  man 
being  knocked  over,  and  yet  being 
picked  up  again.  And  we  are  re- 
minded of  Him  who  said,  '  Sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee.' 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  pro- 
cess of  being  picked  up  again. 
As  a  rule  a  man  is  left  to  gather 


himself  together  as  he  may,  to 
pick  himself  up  as  he  best  can. 
As  a  rule  no  wretch  is  so  forlorn 
that  he  has  not  some  frieiid  who 
will  act  as  a  'Judicious  Bottle- 
holder,'  will  plant  him  on  his 
feet  again,  and  whisper  the  con- 
solatory remark  that  he  should  go 
in  and  win.  Probably,  however, 
he  is  left  alone  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  prostrated.  If  he  writhes, 
wriggles,  and  makes  contortions, 
this  will  be  a  source  of  consider- 
able gratification  tothebystanders. 
This  will  be  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  administering  a  British 
kick  to  the  recumbent  form.  A 
celebrated  writer  concludes  the 
preface  to  his  work  by  the  re- 
mark :  '  Should  the  toe  of  any 
friendly  critic  be  quivering  in 
his  boot  just  now,  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  could 
not  possibly  occur  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present  for  kick- 
ing me  de  novo,  as  I  have  been 
for  months  very  ill,  and  am  weary 
and  broken.'  Some  other  pick- 
ings-up  are  thrillingly  interest- 
ing. The  soldier  walmig  from  his 
swoon  on  the  battlefield  under 
the  quiet  stars,  recognises  his 
wound,  and  tries  to  stagger  to  his 
feet  .  It  is  an  even  chance  whe- 
ther he  is  helped  by  surgeon  or 
comrade,  or  knocked  on  the  head 
by  some  camp  follower  for  the 
sake  of  the  pillage.  As  we  go 
along  the  waysides  of  the  world, 
we  constantly  meet  with  those 
who  are  robbed  and  wounded  and 
lying  half-dead,  and — the  heavens 
be  thanked ! — ^it  may  often  hap- 
pen that  a  good  Samaritan,  in 
some  guise  or  other,  is  coming  in 
the  very  direction  where  he  is 
most  wanted.  I  know  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  present  day  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  letting  the 
wounded  traveller  alone,  and  of 
watching,  with  enlightened  curio- 
sity, whether  he  will  pick  himself 
up  or  bleed  away.    The  kindly 
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nee  of  the  Samaritans — I  who 
write  these  lines  know  it  veil — 
have  not  yet  been  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are 
■till  good  men  and  women  who, 
file  Huward,  tread  'an  open  hot 
nnfteqaented  path  to  immortality.' 
Thej  are  'angels  nnawaree.' 
They  adorn  hnmanily.  They  keep 
ahve  in  men  the  seeds  of  good- 
sen  and  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
There  is  no  nobler  s^ht  in  the 
world  than  a  good  man  coming 
to  the  help  of  a  good  man.  He 
will  first  satisfy  himself  about 
the  nece«sity  before  he  inquires 
about  the  goodness.  He  wiU  not 
depute  his  personal  duties  to- 
wuds  the  sofiering  to  the  tender 
merciea  of  a  Chuity  Organisa- 
tioii  Society.  As  he  cannot  go  to 
heaven  by  looxy,  be  will  think 
that  he  cannot  do  his  work  on 
earth  by  proxy.  If  I  see  a  fellow- 
Kddier  overthrows  in  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  this  battle  of  life, 
I  will  not  leave  him  to  pick  him- 
self up,  hut  I  will  try  and  pick 
him  up  myself.  I  will  ease  him 
of  his  aeeootiCTaents,  I  will  bring 
him  a  monel  of  my  bread,  and 


water  for  bis  feet,  and  he  shall 
rest  within  the  shadow  of  my 
tent  His  lot  may  have  been 
mine  yesterday,  and  may  be  my 
child's  to-morrow. 

There  are  just  a  few  good  peo- 
ple who  actually  go  about  the 
world  picking  people  up  whom 
they  find  upon  the  ground.  Foi 
my  part,  I  prefer  the  adventures 
of  the  Brothers  Cheeryhle  to  those 
of  Haroan  AliaschicL  This  can 
neceesarily  happen  to  very  few  of 
ns.  It  is  much  if  we  can  now 
and  then  help  a  man  on  the 
roadside ;  it  is  given  to  few  to  go 
out  and  search  for  them.  The 
seciet  of  Sousseau'a  inflaence,  as 
M.  Louis  Blanc  pointed  out  at  his 
centenary  lately,  was  that  he  took 
the  side  of  the  dntes  damnisa  of 
the  earth,  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  suffering.  What  the  two 
Frenchmen  hinted  sentimentally, 
then  are  many  who  have  carriod 
out  practically.  Such  lives  leave 
a  luminous  track  behind  them, 
and  remind  ns  of  those  Arms  of 
infinite  pity  and  power  which  are 
ever  stretched  forth  to  raise  and 
bless  US. 
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Looking  back  over  times  long  past 
and  gone,  my  thoughts  reverted 
the  other  day  to  the  following 
episode  in  my  life,  which  I  will 
here  jot  down  as  well  as  my 
memory  will  allow  me.  The  scene 
is  Rangoon,  the  time  the  middle 
of  the  year  1862. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  one  of 
the  numerous  broad  roads  which 
intersect  the  cantonment  there 
stood  a  group  of  buildings  of  the 
type  then,  and  for  all  I  know 
now,  prevalent  in  British  Burraah, 
that  is  to  say,  wood  floor  and  posts, 
walls  of  bamboo  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  and  thatched  roof. 
Of  this  group  one  small  building 
served  to  accommodate  an  officer, 
and  another  and  laig^er  one  close 
to  it  some  twenty  men ;  the 
whole  forming  a  guard  that 
mounted  there  daily. 

Rather  more  detached,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  bamboo  paling, 
stood  another  buUding,  raised 
nearly  six  feet  from  the  ground 
on  posts,  and  accessible  only  by 
steps.  A  few  outhouses  or  '  go- 
downs'  complete  the  group  to- 
wards which  I,  then  a  young 
subaltern,  and  the  guard,  of  which 
I  am  in  command,  are  marching 
in  the  early  morning.  We  arrive 
opposite  the  guardroom,  find  the 
old  guard  drawn  up  to  receive  us, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  the  cere- 
mony known  as  '  relieving  guard' 
are  duly  performed.  We — ^that 
is,  I  and  my  predecessor  on  duty 
— then  '  fall  out,'  and  exchange  a 
few  remarks  on  the  current  sta- 
tion '  gup'  or  gossip,  after  which 
he  observes, '  Come  along ;  I  must 
hand  you  over  your  charge.'    We 


two  then  proceed  to  the  enclosed 
building,  and  mounting  the  steps 
find  ourselves  inside  an  apartment 
about  twenty  feet  square,  almost 
devoid  of  furniture,  and  dimlj 
lighted  by  a  couple  of  half-dosed 
wooden  casements. 

Two  women,  natives  of  India, 
rise  from  the  floor,  where  they 
had  been  sitting,  and  survey  us 
with  an  indolent  nonchalant  ex- 
pression, as  if  this  was  a  visitation 
to  which  they  were  pretty  well 
accustomed;  which  indeed  was  the 
case. 

In  the  far  comer  of  the  room, 
and  dimly  visible  in  the  semi- 
darkness  in  which  it  was  enve- 
loped, lay  what  appeared  to  be  a 
bundle  of  dirty  cotton  rags.  Point- 
ing to  this  my  companion  observ- 
ed, 'There  you  are;  and  now  I 
must  be  ofil'  I,  not  unnaturally, 
make  a  slight  protest  against  this 
summary  mode  of  handing  over 
that  for  which  a  guard  of  an 
officer  and  twenty  European  sol- 
diers was  considered  essential ;  for 
so  still  and  motionless  was  the 
object — whatever  it  was — ^that  it 
might  have  been  merely  a  heap  of 
linen  awaiting  the  offices  of  the 
'  dhobie.'  But  the  only  answer  I 
receive  is,  '  Can't  help  it,  old  fel- 
low. I  hand  him  over  precisely  as 
I  received  him;  and  as  we  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  molest,  or 
even  to  touch  him,  you  won't 
make  things  any  clearer  if  you 
stay  here  for  a  fortnight ;  so  come 
along.' 

We  descend  again  to  the  front 
of  the  guardroom ;  the  relief  of 
the  old  guard  is  completed,  and 
it  marches  away,  leaving  me  in 
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chaige  of  aometbing  that  I  have 
not  80  much  as  seen ! 

But  it  is  time  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  what  this  something 
leall  J  was.  That  bundle  of  dirty 
cotton  rags  covered  the  withered 
helpless  form  of  an  old  man  nearly 
ninety,  whose  name  and  titles,  as 
given  at  full  length  by  the  his- 
torian of  the  Sepoy  war,  were 
Abool  Mozuffer  8uraj-oo-deen 
Mahomet  Behaudur  Shah  Padi- 
shah i-gazee,  ex-king  of  Delhi ;  and 
last)  but  not  least,  the  Great  Mo- 
gul himself!  Here  was  sic  traTi- 
sit  gloria  mundi  with  a  venge- 
ance! Often  as  I  had  seen  Uie 
good  man's  effigy  on  the  wrappers 
of  the  cards  wherewith  I  used  to 
beguile  my  evenings,  I  never  ex- 
pected we  should  meet  in  the 
relative  positions  of  gaoler  and 
captive.  Often  as  I  had,  when 
witnessing  the  guard  mounting  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  imagined  what 
a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  honorary  safe- 
keeping of  a  sovereign,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  one  day  be  responsible  for 
the  actual  custody  of  an  emperor. 

But  how  came  he  here)  To 
answer  the  question  we  must  go 
back  a  few  hundred  years. 

The  first  of  the  Moguls  who 
figures  in  Indian  history  was  the 
great  Tamerlane,  who,  in  1398, 
overran  Bengal,  captured  Delhi, 
and  fixed  upon  it  as  his  seat  of 
government.  But  he  never  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the 
country;  other  conquests  and 
designs  called  him  away,  and  it 
was  reserved  for  his  descendant, 
Zahir  Eddin  Mahomet  Baber  to 
complete  what  Timour  had  begun, 
and  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Mo- 
gul dynasty  in  India  in  the  year 
1519. 

Baber  died  in  1530,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Humayun, 
whose  reign  was  one  long  series  of 
struggles  against  foes  horn  within 


and  without,  to  preserve  and  con- 
solidate the  empire  of  his  &ther. 

He  died  in  1556,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Akbar,  who  is  styled  the 
greatest  and  wisest  monarch  who 
ever  ruled  in  Hindostan.  At  his 
accession  he  merely  ruled  over  the 
Punjab,  Delhi,  and  Agra.  At  his 
deatli  the  Mogul  empire  extended 
ficom  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Deccan,  and  from  the 
Brahmaputra  to  Candahar.  His 
toleration  of  different  religions,  his 
humane  and  liberal  policy  to  his 
subjects,  and  his  encouragement 
of  Hterature  and  science,  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  his  name  memor- 
able, and  seem  to  have  marked  him 
as  a  man  fax  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

After  a  brilliant  reign  of  fifty 
years  he  died  in  1605,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jehangir.  About 
this  time  our  countrymen  begin 
to  appear  upon  the  scene.  The 
motto,  'Primus  in  Indis,'  cannot 
apply  to  us  as  a  nation ;  for  the 
Portuguese  had  discovered  the 
route  by  the  Gape  in  1498,  and  had 
established  a  settlement  at  Gochin 
in  1502.  But  where  lucrative 
traffic  was  being  carried  on,  the 
irrepressible  Briton  could  not  be 
far  off;  and  accordingly  after  a 
successful  private  expedition  in 
1591,  we  find  a  company  called 
the  East  India  Gompany  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  30,000/.  in  one 
hundred  shares,  which  company, 
after  being  granted  a  charter  by 
Elizabeth,  humbly  solicited  per- 
mission from  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  trade  with  the  different  Indian 
princes. 

We  read  that  although  the  first 
commercial  adventures  of  the  com- 
pany were  small,  a  profit  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  per  cent  was 
realised;  a  result  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  must  have  been  grati- 
fying. Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a 
dividend  in  these  degenerate  days  ! 

James  I.  addressed  a  letter  to 
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hiB  'illustrious  brother  the  Mogul/ 
commending  the  British  merchants 
to  his  care.  Men  who  could  make 
a  profit  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  per  cent  might  well  be 
objects  of  solicitude  to  their  mon- 
arch. 

In  1611  the  company  obtained 
permission  from  Jehangir  to  erect 
factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Oambaja,  and  Goga;  and  in  1613 
he  issued  a  firman  confirming  their 
possession  of  them. 

In  1615  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
made  his  appearance  as  the  first 
English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Delhi. 

In  1627  Jehangir  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shidi  Jehan,  during 
whose  reign  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Moguls  attained 
their  height 

His  dominions  were  weU  govern- 
ed, and  enjoyed  almost  complete 
tranquillity;  in  fact  ELhafi  Khan, 
the  best  native  historian  of  the 
time,  says  that, '  although  Akbar 
was  preeminent  as  a  conqueror  and 
law-giver,  no  prince  who  ever 
reigned  in  India  could  compaie 
with  Shah  Jehan  in  good  adminis- 
tration of  every  department  of 
state.' 

This  prince  evidently  cultivated 
the  well-known  Oriental  love  of 
pomp  and  display  ;  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  his  court 
and  its  surroundings  being  a 
proverb  in  the  East  to  this  day. 

It  was  he  who  constructed  the 
celebrated  'peacock  throne;'  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
tail  of  a  peacock  spread  open,  and 
represented  in  its  natural  colours 
by  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires, 
and  other  jewels,  the  whole  being 
estimated  at  the  value  of  six  mil- 
lion pounds.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  beautiful  city  of  new  Delhi  or 
Shahjehanabad ;  and  it  was  he 
who  reared  the  world-renowned 
Taj  at  Agra,  in  which  he  and  his 
queen  were  buried,  and  which  is 


unsurpassed  in  beauty,  alike  of 
design  and  construction,  by  any 
building  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire  that  all  this  was  not 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  heavy 
taxation  or  of  debt.  The  finances 
during  this  reign  were  never 
otherwise  than  flourishing,  and 
the  people  were  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

The  hist  years  of  Shah  Jehan's 
reign  were  embittered  by  the 
strife  among  his  four  sons  for  the 
succession.  At  length  Aurung- 
zebe — the  third — succeeded,  after 
a  combination  of  treachery,  talent, 
and  violence,  in  deposing  his 
father  and  murdering  his  three 
brothers  in  1658.  Shah  Jehan 
lingered  in  confinement  at  Agra 
till  death  released  him  in  1665. 
Meantime  the  English  had  not 
been  idle.  In  1639  Forii  St. 
George  was  founded,  and  in  1652 
the  Madras  Presidency  was  estab- 
lished. In  1662  Bombay  was 
ceded  by  Portugal  to  England. 
Aurungzebe,  who  oppressed  and 
persecuted  the  Hindoos,  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  English  with 
favour ;  for  he  sent  to  compliment 
them  on  their  brilliant  defence  of 
Surat,  when  attacked  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  1664,  and  granted  them 
further  marks  of  his  favour.  Em- 
boldened by  success  and  pros- 
perity, the  foreigners  soon  began 
to  grow  presumptuous;  and  at 
length  the  Mogul  was  so  offended 
at  their  growing  insolence,  that 
he  .vowed  he  would  drive  the 
whole  race  into  the  sea.  He  took 
Surat,  and  laid  siege  to  Bombay. 
But  the  English  were  soon  brought 
to  their  senses,  and  recognising  at 
once  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  resorting  to  force, 
<  stooped  to  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission,** and  thus  averted  the 
threatened  danger.  Aurungzebe 
*  MiU's  rndia. 
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contempfcuonaly  leetored  Surat, 
and  reinstated  the  fiuglisb.  in 
their  trade.  Poor  men !  they  were 
80  few  and  had  come  so  far,  that 
it  coold  matter  little  to  the  Great 
Mogul  whether  they  stayed  or 
noi 

But  towards  the  endof  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  tide  of  the  Mogul 
power  began  to  ebb.    Aumngzebe, 
as  he  grew  old,  alienated  the  aifec- 
tions  of  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny 
and  suspicion.     His    last    years 
were  spent  in  misery,  caused  by 
the  eondact  of  his  sons,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  example  he  himself 
had  set  them,   were  incessantly 
striving  among  themselves  for  the 
deposition  of  their    father,   and 
their  own  succession.     He  died  in 
1707,  and  in  him  died  the  last 
capable  Mogul  monarch.     Blow 
after  blow  now  fell  on  the  totter- 
ing dynasty.     In  1723  the  Dec- 
can,  and  in  1730  the  Mahrattas^ 
obtained  their  independence.     In 
1729   the    Persian    host,  under 
Nadir  Shah,  invaded  Bengal,  cap- 
tured Delhi,  and  after  signalising 
their    triumph    by    a    shocking 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  re- 
turned, bearing  with  them  plun- 
der to  the  amount  of  1 20,000,000/. 
Meanwhile,  the  English,  who  had 
outstripped    all   their    European 
competitors  in  India,  were  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  power ;  and  the 
result   of    the    now    inevitable 
struggle  between  the  Mogul  em- 
pire under  a  succession  of  effete 
and  incapable  monarchs,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  represented 
by  such  men  as  Clive,  Hastings, 
Ooote,  Wellesley,  and  Lake,  could 
not  be  long  doubtfuL 

Shah  Alum  II.,  or  Shahzadah^ 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1759,  spent  several  years  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  reunite  the  scattered 
fragments  of  what  had  beem  the 
Mogul  empire ;  but  was  compelled 
in  1765  to  throw  himself  for  pro- 
tection  upon    the  British,   who 


assigned  him  the  city  of  Allaha^ 
bad  as  a  residence,  receiving  in 
return  the  formal  cession  of  Ben- 
gal, Behar,  and  Orissa.  He  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover 
his  independence  by  means  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  who 
quickly  turned  upon  him  and 
imprisoned  him  in  his  late  capital 
of  Delhi.  The  capture  of  that 
city  by  Lord  Lake,  in  1803,  again 
liberated  him,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  exist  as  a  pensioner  of  the  East 
India  Ck)mpany,  with  an  annual 
allowance  of  120,000/.  He  died 
in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Akbar  Shah,  whose  sovereignty 
was  purely  nominal.  In  1835 
the  currency  of  India  ceased  to 
bear  his  effigy.  He  died  in  1H37, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  then  past  his 
sixtieth  year. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
he  might  have  finished  his  days 
at  Delhi,  with  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  obtain  an  increase  of  his 
pension,  or  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  his  empty  title  to  his  son. 

But  when  the  terrible  mutiny 
of  1857  broke  out,  the  revolted 
sepoys  flocked  into  Delhi  from  the 
adjacent  stations,  and  proclaimed 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers. 

Although  his  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
had  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
mutiny  and  its  accompanying 
atrocities,  his  name  alone  was 
sufficient  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
the  acts  of  those  who  cared  little 
for  the  moment  who  was  ruler, 
provided  the  hated  Feringhees 
were  exterminated. 

Accordingly,  when  Delhi  was 
stormed  on  the  14th  September, 
the  first  care  of  the  British  was  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  person 
of  the  aged  monarch,  who,  with  a 
crowd  of  terror-stricken  followers, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  tomb  of 
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his  ancestor,  HumaytUL  Neyei 
was  the  capture  of  an  emperor 
effected  under  such  extraordinary 
circiunstancea.  No  successful  riyal 
suiTounded  by  bis  adberents,  no 
victorious  general  at  the  bead  of 
bis  troops,  was  tbere  to  demand 
bis  sword;  the  handful  of  con- 
querors was  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  vast  city  they  had  just 
captured;  and  a  single  British 
subaltern  rode  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb,  and  dragged  forth  the 
last  of  the  Moguls  from  among 
the  cowering  midtitude  that  dared 
not  lift  a  hand  in  his  defence. 

Let  the  historian  of  the  sepoy 
war  describe  the  scene:  'So 
Hodson  went  forth  and  stood  be- 
fore all,  in  the  open  space  near 
the  beautiful  gateway  of  the  tomb, 
a  solitary  white  man  among  so 
many,  awaiting  the  surrender  of  a 
king,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
a  dynasty  the  most  magnificent 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  then  but  a  title,  a  tradition ; 
but  still  the  monarchy  of  the  Mo- 
guls was  a  living  influence  in  the 
hearts    of   the    Mahometans    of 


India.  And  truly  a  grander  his- 
torical picture  was  rarely  seen 
than  that  of  the  single  British 
subaltern  receiving  the  sword  of 
the  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in 
the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers and  retainers,  grieving  for 
the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Tamerlane,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
own  fortunes.** 

After  his  capture  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  Eangoon 
being  chosen  as  his  place  of  exile. 
He  died  there  on  November  11, 
1862,  and  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Golden  Pagoda  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  of  the  Great 
Moguls. 

But  while  I  have  been  moralis- 
ing, my  tour  of  duty  has  passed, 
the  measured  tramp  of  footsteps 
announces  the  approach  of  my 
relief,  the  bundle  of  dirty  cotton 
rags  IB  again  handed  over,  and 
I  march  back  to  my  quarters,  pon- 
dering over  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes that  brought  about  my  day 
on  guard. 

♦  Kaye*!  Sepoy  War. 


./ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UP  THE  RIVER. 

Kate  Northcote  was  a  woman 
of  a  veiy  hopeful  nature,  and 
irhen  she  walked  down  that  after- 
noon with  her  nephew  to  the 
quay,  she  had  dismissed  all 
tioablesome  fears,  and  thought  of 
noUung  but  the  pleasure  of  having 
liim  with  her  again. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  hot  after- 
noon :  the  fishwomen  were  sitting 
m  the  shadow  of  their  houses; 
ilie  tide,  nearly  full,  was  plash- 
iBg  gently  against  the  great  stones 
nd  the  rusty  chains.  A  blue 
liot  stillness  lay  on  the  scarcely- 
SMmng  water;  the  air  was  very 
clq^r,  and  every  touch  of  colour 
atone  out  brilliantly.  The  boat- 
SMU  had  not  forgotten  Dick; 
I^Bj  came  down  one  by  one  to 
•peak  to  him.  They  all  knew 
lus  annt,  too,  and  had  a  rough 
mat  of  bow  and  a  smile  for  her. 
de  waterside  people  counted 
Jfisa  Korthcote  among  their  few 
ftiflsids.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
neaking  to  them,  and  they  knew 
wat  what  she  said  was  always 
tra&  Several  boats  were  at  Dick's 
MTvice,  and  he  chose  one  belong- 
img  to  Matthew  Fenner,  a  son  of 
tike  old  man  in  the  lane,  a  fine 
miefr-looking  young  fellow,  who 
nd  married  the  wrong  woman, 
mad  ihns  had  made  life  a  harder 
■Ir^ggle  than  it  need  have  been. 
Sonetunes  his  wife  was  too  much 
ijor  Matthew,  and  drove  him  to 
Mnd  a  day  or  two  in  the  public- 
IMta  i  after  these  experiences  he 
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would  sneak  down  any  back 
alley  to  avoid  meeting  Miss 
Korthcote,  and  hearing  what  she 
thought  of  him.  To-day  he  came 
forward  frankly  enough,  smiling 
quietly  when  he  met  her  eyes, 
and  carefully  arranged  a  cushion 
for  her  in  the  stem  of  his  boat. 
Dick  took  lus  place  there  too, 
thinking  it  would  be  hot  work 
pulling,  and  he  might  as  well 
arrive  at  Pensand  cool.  Matthew 
took  the  oars,  the  most  picturesque 
of  boatmen,  with  his  long  black 
beard,  round  straw  hat  pushed 
back,  and  dark  blue  jersey,  and 
with  a  few  strong  strokes  brought 
them  out  into  the  river.  Away 
from  the  quay,  the  first  thing 
they  passed  was  St.  Denys  Combe, 
wild,  romantic,  and  lonely,  though 
so  near  the  town.  One  or  two 
rocky  paths  and  a  narrow  lane  led 
down  into  it,  and  old  trees  grew 
picturesquely  on  its  steep  banks, 
hanging  over  the  rocks  where  St. 
Denys  people  loved  to  sit  on 
summer  evenings,  when  the  tide 
was  full.  From  the  upper  win- 
dows of  Miss  Northcote's  house, 
and  of  several  other  houses  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  one  could 
see  right  down  into  the  Combe, 
and  people  who  went  there  to 
read  Tennyson  or  otherwise  pass 
their  time  were  apt  to  forget 
this. 

Then  the  boat  passed  along  the 
shore,  under  the  cliff,  till  it  swung 
round  to  the  right,  into  the  Penyr, 
a  stiff  bit  of  rowing,  as  Dick  re- 
membered very  weU.  Pulling  up 
the  stream  of  the  Penyr,  with  its 
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strong  currents,  was  also  hard 
work.  They  advanced  slowly, 
even  with  Matthew's  strength  of 
arm,  but  Miss  Northcote  was 
quite  satisfied.  She  had  not 
rowed  up  here  for  years,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  banks  was  a  delight 
to  her.  On  the  left  bank  were 
wild  steep  cliffs,  sometimes 
thickly  clustered  over  with  trees, 
sometimes  shelving  down  with 
stony  faces  to  the  water.  Over 
the  wildest  of  them  ivy  hung  and 
trailed  gracefully,  and  here  and 
there  they  were  broken  into  small 
red  fields,  or  a  cottage  with  its 
bright  garden  was  couched  among 
the  ledges.  On  the  right  bank, 
thick  shady  woods  crept  down  to 
the  beach,  with  sunny  breaks 
which  gave  a  glimpse  of  green 
park  sward.  Kate  loved  the  left 
bank  best,  her  St.  Denys  side, 
the  purple  rocks  with  their  em- 
broidery of  springing  wild  flowers. 

Some  way  up  the  river  they 
came  to  the  month  of  Pensand 
Combe,  and  had  to  pass  care- 
fully in  between  the  sandbanks. 
There  were  a  few  gray  scattered 
houses  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Combe,  built  along  a  narrow  lane 
which  skirted  it.  There  was  the 
mill,  of  which  Anthony  Strange 
bad  told  Mabel,  a  mass  of  rough 
stone  building,  clothed  with  the 
ivy  and  moss  of  years.  Under 
its  rugged  wall  the  great  black 
wheel  was  working,  and  sending 
out  a  rush  of  green  and  yellow 
water  into  the  stream. 

Then  the  Combe  grew  narrower, 
and  the  trees  came  down  and 
hung  over  it,  while  the  Castle 
above  seemed  quite  close ;  then 
the  boat  had  glided  on,  right  up 
into  Pensand,  where  the  fijahing- 
boats  were  pulled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  the  children  were 
playing  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
another  rushing  mass  of  water 
came  pouring  out  of  the  low  arch 
under  the  second  mill.    Matthew 


Fenner  ran  the  boat  ashore  a 
little  below  this ;  his  passengers 
got  out,  and  set  off  to  walk  up  to 
the  Castle.  When  they  reached 
it,  Miss  Northcote  rather  tired 
with  toiling  up  the  hill,  they 
found  the  drawing-room  empty. 
But  Dick,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  was  aware  of  somebody 
in  a  low  chair  not  far  off,  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  lawn.  The 
butler,  apparently,  did  not  know 
she  was  there,  and  was  gone  away 
in  some  other  direction  to  look 
for  her.  Dick  pointed  her  out  to 
his  aunt. 

*  Eest  yourself,'  he  said.  *  These 
chairs  look  promising.  I'll  go 
out  and  fetch  her.' 

Mabel  was  sitting  turned  away 
from  them,  with  her  face  to  the 
view,  and  a  book  in  her  hand, 
which  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
small  drawing-room.  She  was  a 
little  tired,  after  the  morning's 
walking  and  clambering,  and  was 
inclined  to  be  quite  happy.  It 
seemed  as  if  life  in  such  a  beautiful 
place  could  never  be  wearisome. 
It  seemed  too  as  if  from  morning 
till  night  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  please  herself.  Dick's 
step  on  the  grass,  a  very  different 
one  from  the  General's,  disturbed 
her  suddenly  from  her  enjoyment 
of  book  and  view.  She  looked 
round,  and  saw  him  standing 
close  to  her.  Poor  little  Mabel ! 
It  was  so  unexpected,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  jump  of  joy.  Then 
she  remembered  how  bad  he  was, 
how  much  she  ought  to  dislike 
him,  and  that  first  glad  feeling 
changed  itself  into  a  cold  shiver. 

Dick,  not  the  most  penetrating 
of  mortals,  was  only  aware  that 
she  started  up,  dropped  her  book, 
picked  it  up  again  before  he  had 
time  to  interfere,  lifted  her  eye- 
lids slowly,  and  looked  at  him 
with  nothing  but  surprise. 

'  I  did  not  know  any  one  was 
there,'  she  said.     '  How  do  you 
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do  f  and  she  put  out  a  stifif  pas- 
sire  little  hand. 

Dick  wondered  how  he  could 
have  mistaken  her  for  a  school- 
girl of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Miss 
Ashley,  small  and  helpless  as  she 
looked,  was  certainly  grown  up. 
He  was  piqued  by  her  manner, 
and  wondered  what  it  meant. 

'  I  was  so  anxious  to  know  how 
you  were  after  the  journey,'  he 
add,  *'  that  I  brought  my  aunt  up 
at  once  to  see  you.  She  is  in  the 
diawing-room.  You  are  enjoying 
Pen^df 

*  Tes,  thank  you,'  said  Mabel. 
*  It  IB  very  good  of  Miss  North- 
cote.  General  Hawke  said  she 
wocdd  come  and  see  me.' 

She  went  at  once  towards  the 
window,  a  little  in  advance  of 
Dick,  who  followed  her  in  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  state  of  mind. 
He  was  not  a  person  to  be  looked 
down  upon,and  treated  as  nobody, 
^^hat  did  she  mean  by  it^  and 
where  was  aU  the  friendliness  of 
yesterday  flown  to  1  She  certainly 
conld  not  know  what  she  was 
d<nng — ^making  herself  quite  at 
home  with  a  man  one  day,  and 
treating  him  the  next  as  if  she 
had  never  seen  him  before.  Or 
rather,  as  if  she  had  some  reason 
for  being  angry  with  him,  and 
keeping  him  at  a  distance. 

*  Well,  she  need  not  be  afraid/ 
said  Dick  to  himself.  '  I  shall 
not  persecute  her.' 

Miss  Northcote  saw  at  once 
that  something  was  wrong,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 
She  was  amused,  however,  at  the 
pit  J  Dick  had  expressed  for  this 
gid,  who  seemed  to  her  quite  con- 
tented, quite  self-contained,  and 
capable  of  fighting  her  own  bat- 
tles. If  there  was  a  shade  of 
restless  unhappiness,  now  and 
ihen,  in  Mabel's  look,  it  vanished, 
to  Miss  Northcote's  further  amuse- 
ment, when  General  Hawke  came 
into  the  room,  and  began  to  talk 


to  Dick.     He  and  his  ward  were 
evidently  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Miss  Northcote  and  Dick  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  which  was 
that  of  finding  themselves  not 
quite  so  welcome  as  they  expected* 
She  felt  a  little  angry  with  the 
General,  and  he  with  Mabel ;  but 
in  her,  good  temper  and  good 
manners  alike  kept  any  sign  of 
this  from  being  shown,  and  as  to 
Dick,  he  was  only  a  little  more 
talkative  than  usual.  General 
Hawke,  remembering  him  a  rather 
dreamy  boy,  was  surprised  at  the 
liveliness  with  which  he  described 
his  station  life,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  some  of  his  anecdotes. 
Kate  exerted  herself  at  intervals 
to  talk  to  Mabel,  who  had  not 
very  much  to  say  in  return.  Her 
visitor  did  not  take  any  fancy  to 
her,  and  thought  her  an  odd- 
mannered  little  thing.  Once  or 
twice  she  caught  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  rather  curiously.  EAte's 
beauty  was  not  of  a  kind  to  strike 
a  girl  who  could  be  much  impressed 
by  Mrs.  Lancaster's:  it  perhaps 
needed  an  educated  mind  t6  un- 
derstand her  air,  her  unconscious 
grace,  the  perfection  of  all  the 
lines  about  her.  Kate  was  the 
modem  expression  of  an  old  race, 
which  had  been  distinguished  in 
courts  and  wars  for  many  hundred 
years.  Flora  Lancaster  was  a 
lovely  animaL  I  speak  of  their 
looks,  not  of  their  minds,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  on  Flora 
without  good  cause. 

General  Hawke,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, had  a  very  strong  admiration 
for  Miss  Northcote.  His  eyes 
wandered  towards  her  many  times 
as  he  listened  to  Dick,  and  when 
tea  came  in,  and  was  set  down  near 
Mabel,  he  got  up,  crossed  the  room, 
and  took  his  place  beside  her. 

Dick  got  up  too,  and  came  for- 
ward to  make  himself  useful  at 
the  tea-table.  His  wish  to  have 
it  out  with  Mabel  had  been  grow- 
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ing  all  this  time,  till  it  was  stronger 
than  his  discretion.  The  General 
was  a  little  deaf,  and  he  and  Miss 
Northcote  seemed  quite  occupied 
with  each  other.  Dick,  as  he 
stooped  to  take  his  aunt's  cup 
from  Mabel,  gave  her  a  look  that 
the  stupidest  girl  could  not  have 
misunderstood,  but  the  like  of 
which  she  certainly  had  never  re- 
ceived before.  Dick  had  very 
good  expressive  eyes ;  they  were 
the  best  feature  in  his  face.  They 
asked  Mabel  very  plainly  what 
he  had  done  to  offend  her ;  what 
was  the  change  from  yesterday ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  reproach  aid 
sadness,  more,  perhaps,  than  he 
quite  meant,  added  to  the  effect 
of  the  question.  Mabel  only  an- 
swered it  by  blushing  crimson, 
drooping  her  eyelids  very  low, 
and  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into 
the  cream-jug  instead  of  the  Ge- 
neraFs  cup.  This  was  not  unsatis- 
factory to  Dick,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  know  all  about 
it.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  mere 
indifference.  Having  handed  the 
cups,  he  came  back  and  sat  down 
near  Mabel,  and  said  something 
about  their  journey  the  day  before. 

'What  has  become  of  your 
chaperon  f 

'  0, 1  don't  know ;  she  is  some- 
where,' said  Mabel.  '  She  is  go- 
ing back  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Then  you  will  be  left  alone  V 

*  I  shall  be  with  the  General,' 
said  Mabel. 

'  To  be  sure.'  Dick  was  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two ;  then  he 
went  on :  '  You  must  get  the 
General  to  take  you  down  the 
liver  in  his  boatl  You  have  no 
idea  how  jolly  it  is.  Make  him 
land  under  those  woods  I  was  tell- 
ing you  about  yesterday.' 

'  Has  he  a  boat  9' 

'  Of  course  he  has.  It  is  kept 
down  in  the  Combe.  These  sum- 
mer evenings,  after  dinner,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do.' 


'  I  don'tknow  whether  hewould 
Hke  it.' 

'  Certain  to  like  it,  isn't  he,  if 
you  ask  him  V 

Mabel  shook  her  head  and 
smiled.  Dick  was  pleased  at  hav- 
ing softened  the  grave  little  face 
at  last. 

'  This  is  a  charming  old  place, 
isn't  it  V  he  said. 

*Yes;  and  I  believe  it  really 
was  built  by  the  Britons  ;  for  Mr. 
Strange  was  here  this  morning, 
and  said  so.' 

'  Of  course.  He  told  me  all  I 
know  about  it.  So  you  have  made 
acquaintance  with  Anthony !  Isn't 
he  an  odd  fellow  V 

*  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is 
wonderfully  nice.' 

'  So  he  is.  There  is  not  a  better 
fellow  on  this  side  of  the  world. 
I  am  very  glad  you  like  him. 
You  will  like  Mrs.  Strange  too, 
andCarweston  perhaps  better  than 
either  of  them,  if  you  like  places 
better  than  people.' 

*  But  I  don't.' 

*  Are  you  sure  about  that  V 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,' 
said  Mabel  rather  coldly. 

She  was  determined  not  to  enter 
into  any  jokes  with  Dick,  or  to  let 
him  be  in  any  way  intimate.  He 
had  no  business  to  trouble  himself 
about  what  she  liked  or  did  not 
like.  She  meant  him  to  see,  at 
any  rate,  that  she  disapproved  of 
Mm.  It  was  rather  hard,  with  hia 
easy  manners,  and  those  laughing 
dark  blue  eyes  watching  her  sdl  the 
time.  It  seemed  to  become  harder 
every  minute,  for  General  Hawke 
was  inconsiderate  enough  to  take 
Miss  Northcote  out  on  the  lawn 
to  show  her  a  rose,  before  Dick 
and  Mabel  had  finished  their 
tea.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  New 
Zealander  not  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

'May  I  hope  that  you  have 
forgiven  me  V  he  said,  as  soon  as 
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tlie  otheis  had  stepped  out  of  the 
window. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgiye  you/ 
eaid  poor  Mahel,  in  a  low  voice. 
She  tried  to  he  cold  and  stiff,  hut 
her  distress  was  very  evident. 

'  0, 1  thought  you  seemed  vexed 
when  I  appeared,  and  unwilling 
to  talk  to  me.  I  thought  I  must 
have  offended  you,  though  I  could 
not  imagine  how.  But  I  suppose 
I  was  dreaming,'  said  Dick. 

*Ye8,  you  must  have  been,* 
said  Mabel,  looking  away  towards 
the  window. 

'There  is  something,  though,* 
eaid  Dick,  half  to  himself.  '  Miss 
Ashley,  when  we  parted  at  the 
station  yesterday  we  were  very 
good  friends.  Have  I  done  any- 
thing since  T 

*  Nothing—of  course  not.  Don't 
say  any  more  about  it,  please.' 

Mabel  felt  as  if  she  could  bear 
tlus  no  longer.  She  would  not 
look  at  him.  She  got  up  suddenly 
and  followed  the  others  out  on 
tike  lawn.  Dick  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  walked  after  her. 
He  did  not  address  her  again  j 
and  when,  a  little  later,  his  aunt 
said  it  was  time  to  go,  ne  wished 
her  good-bye  in  a  manner  as  grave 
and  lestrained  as  her  own. 

*  Your  little  fellow  -  traveller 
seems  quite  at  home,  Dick,'  said 
Mias  j^orthcote,  as  they  walked 
down  the  shady  avenue. 

'I can't  make  her  out  at  all,' 
said  Dick  hopelessly.  '  Is  it  af- 
fectation, do  you  think  1  She  is 
not  the  same  girl  who  was  in  the 
train  yesterday,  telling  me  all  her 
t^jibles.  She  has  dressed  herself 
in  buckram.  There  is  something 
in  it  that  don't  satisfy  me  at  alL' 

*I  daresay  the  General  has 
something  to  do  with  it,'  said 
Kate.  '  He  has  been  telling  her 
that  a  girl  in  her  position  must 
not  make  friends  with  stray  young 
men.' 

« What  position,  pray  Y 


*  The  position  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  It  never 
occurred  to  me  till  this  moment 
that  she  had  anything  at  all. 
What  an  unworldly  fellow  I  must 
be  I  0,  well,  if  she  is  a  stuck-up 
little  heiress  that  explains  every- 
thing. The  General  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  I  never  would  hang  up  my 
hat  in  my  wife's  hall.  I  only 
hope  he  won't  marry  her  to  Ran- 
dal.' 

'Excuse  me,  Dick,'  said  Miss 
Northcote,  beginning  to  laugh; 
'  llut  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  se- 
rious. I  thought  it  was  all  pity 
for  an  unhappy  child  of  about 
fifteen.' 

^She  is  quite  grown  up;  you 
were  right  there,'  said  Dick  rather 
bitterly.  '  Well,  she  doesn't  want 
us,  and  we  won't  think  about  her. 
If  the  General  is  good  to  her  it  is 
all  right.' 

*  Very  well.  So  much  for  Miss 
Ashley.  I  only  envy  her  one 
thing — ^living  at  Pensand.  What 
glorious  ferns !' 

'  You  should  see  them  in  New 
Zealand,'  said  Dick. 

'Come,  I  won't  have  the  old 
country  cried  down.  I  never  saw 
anything  much  lovelier  than  St. 
Denys.  I  won't  have  my  illusions 
destroyed  by  you.' 

*  It  was  only  size  I  meant.' 
Dick  was  hardly  in  his  usual 

good  spirits.  His  aunt  was  rather 
glad  when  they  reached  the  boat 
to  see  him  pull  off  his  coat  and 
take  up  Fenner's  extra  pair  of 
sculls.  He  rowed  with  greatenergy, 
and  the  boat  flew  through  the 
water.  They  were  not  long  in 
pulling  round  to  St  Denys. 

None  of  them  spoke  much. 
]Miss  Northcote,  as  she  sat  in  the 
stem,  would  have  enjoyed  a  much 
longer  row.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  hear  the  water  splashing  gently, 
to  see  the  birds  dipping  into  it, 
and  the  colours  deepening  and 
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brightening  as  evening  came  on. 
Dicky  too,  as  his  strong  frame  bent 
to  the  oar,  as  he  tossed  back  the 
hair  that  fell  over  his  brown  fore- 
heady  was  not — cross  as  he  might 
be — a  bad  object  for  the  eyes  to 
rest  upon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  VISIT   TO   FLORA. 

Dick  went  to  church  with  his 
aunt  on. Sunday  morning.  There 
he  saw  Mrs.  Lancaster  again,  sit- 
ting in  the  front  row  of  the  choir, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
she  had  gone  off  very  little  in 
those  ten  years.  Her  complexion 
was  not  quite  so  blooming, ,  but 
Dick  thought  the  extra  refine- 
ment made  up  for  that,  and  she 
certainly  dressed  much  better.  In 
fact,  she  looked  very  pretty  and 
elegant,  and  no  one  would  have 
imagined  that  she  belonged  to 
her  rough  old  sailor  father,  who 
sat  half-way  down  the  church, 
bristling  with  red  and  gray  whis- 
kers, and  growling  the  responses, 
quite  out  of  time  and  tune  with 
everybody  else. 

Miss  Northcote  and  Dick  were 
overtaken  by  these  two,  as  they 
climbed  the  hill  on  their  way 
home  from  church.  Flora  was 
passing  on  with  a  bow,  and  a 
smile  for  Dick  at  the  end  of  it, 
but  old  Cardew  stopped  to  shake 
hands  with  him. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Northcote  I  YouVe 
come  back  more  of  a  man  than 
you  went,  if  one  may  judge  by 
appearances.' 

*  I  hope  so,*  said  Dick. 

*Yes,  he  does  credit  to  Xew 
Zealand,  Captain  Cardew,  does 
he  not  V  said  Miss  Northcote. 

*  Good-morning,  ma'am,'  said 
the  Captain.  *  I  hope  youVe  well. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a 
young  fellow  is  to  send  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.     No- 


thing like  it  for  breaking  off  old 
ties.' 

*  If  that's  the  only  use  of  it—' 
began  Dick,  but  the  Captain  did 
not  stay  to  listen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Lancaster,  who  had  not 
stopped  with  her  father,  had 
reached  the  corner  just  above, 
where  they  turned  down  to  their 
own  house,  and  was  looking  back 
for  him. 

*  Good-day  to  you,'  he  said, 
flourishing  his  stick,  and  he  hur- 
ried on  after  his  daughter. 

*  I  don't  dislike  that  old  fel- 
low,' said  Dick  to  his  aunt.  *  He 
used  to  be  very  good  to  me.  -What 
a  thorough  old  salt  he  is!  He 
must  find  it  hard  to  understand 
that  he  is  Mrs.  Lancaster's  fa- 
ther.' 

*  He  admires  her  very  much,  I 
think,'  said  Miss  Northcote.  ^I 
am  glad  they  are  so  fond  of  each 
other — she  and  her  parents.  If 
she  did  not  take  care  of  them» 
they  would  be  very  lonely.' 

<Aunt  Kate,  that  is  the  first 
good  word  I  ever  heard  you  say 
for  her.* 

'Is  it,  Dick?  Well,  I  may 
have  reasons  for  not  liking  her, 
but  I  never  said  or  thought  that 
she  was  without  natural  affection.' 

*No:  that  would  have  been 
rather  too  hard  on  her.  She  will 
marry  again  some  day :  don't  you 
suppose  so  V 

*  Very  likely  she  may.' 

'  I  still  think  there  are  two  re- 
markable things  about  her,'  Dick 
went  on,  as  they  walked  up  the 
lane.  'She  is  so  ladylike,  con- 
sidering what  her  parents  are — 
and  she  never  seems  the  least 
ashamed  of  them.' 

'  Ladylike ;  yes,'  said  Miss 
Northcote.  'Taking  the  word 
with  the  meaning  that  your  grand- 
mother used  to  give  it.  Not  a 
lady,  but  a  fair  imitation  of  one.' 

*  Well,  of  coarse,'  said  Dick 
rather  impatiently.    '  Not  an  aris- 
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tociat,  like  yoiL  We  don't  think 
so  much  of  those  things  in  the 
colonies.' 

*Ah,  I  forgot  that  Who  was 
yoor  Mend  Mrs.  Herbert  f 

'  Oh,  she— an  old  Norfolk  fa- 
mily. No  doubt  about  her.  But 
there's  a  man  on  the  next  station 
— ^nobody  knows  who  his  wife 
was,  yet  we  are  all  very  friendly 
together.' 

*  And  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween her  and  Mrs.  Herbert?* 

'Of  course,  a  thousand  differ- 
ences.' 

'  And  I  must  yenture  to  think, 
that,  if  you  were  to  renew  your 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lancaster 
now — ^see  much  of  her,  I  mean 
—  you  would  soon  find  out  a 
thousand  differences  between  her 
and  any  lady  you  know/ 

'At  any  rate  she  is  prettier 
than  most  of  them.' 

*Very  pretty  indeed;  there  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  She  has 
that  immense  advantage.  And  as 
you  say,  she  is  not  ashamed  of 
her  pfuente — which  one  likes,  of 
course.' 

Dick  had  not  much  more  to  say 
in  favour  of  his  old  friend  :  it  was 
indeed  a  subject  on  which  neither 
of  them  could  talk  very  openly, 
and  they  were  both  willing  to 
drop  it. 

Kate  Northcote  was  vexed  with 
henelfy  and  yet  could  not  help 
fueling  anxious  and  unhappy.  She 
would  have  given  worlds  to  turn 
Dick's  thoughts  away  irom  this 
woman,  who  might  have  her  good 
points,  but  was,  she  felt  sure, 
ambitious,  designing,  and  unscru- 
pulous. What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  she  shoxdd  try 
to  renew  the  old  flirtation?  And 
Elate  could  not  feel  sure  about 
Dick.  As  a  lad  he  had  been 
sensitive  to  any  flattery  and  at- 
tention, and  she  could  not  think 
that  his  character  was  entirely 
changed,  strengthened  as  it  might 


be.  In  fact,  she  thought  him 
very  much  the  same;  his  old 
acquaintances,  his  old  amuse- 
ments, all  had  their  charm  and 
interest  for  him  still. 

That  afternoon,  Mrs.  Lancaster 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Eose  Cottage.  The  little 
room  was  quite  in  shade,  for  the 
sun-blinds  were  down,  and  there 
was  an  almost  overpowering  scent 
of  rosea  The  stillness  and  sleepi- 
ness that  belong  to  some  Sunday 
afternoons  were  there  in  full 
strength. 

Flora  made  no  pretence  to  read, 
or  do  anything  but  doze,  as  she 
leaned  back  in  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  comer.  She  liked  to  sit 
in  this  room,  which  was  quite  of 
her  own  creating.  To  her  fathw 
and  mother  it  was  a  sort  of  china- 
shop,  in  which  they  could  never 
be  comfortable,  though  all  the 
screens  and  trays  and  ivory  orna- 
ments had  been  brought  home  by 
Captain  Cardew  in  his  sea-going 
days.  They  were  very  willing, 
however,  that  Flora  should  be  a 
lady,  and  have  this  room  to  her- 
self; they  very  much  preferred 
staying  in  the  dark  parlour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  passage,  where 
they  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
shabby  old  leather  armchairs,  and 
where  Captain  Cardew  was  al- 
lowed to  smoke.  Mrs.  Cardew, 
who  was  weak,  was  sometimes 
torn  between  her  admiration  for 
her  daughter  and  her  love  for  her 
husband,  and  would  take  her 
work  and  chat  with  Flora  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  Flora  would 
presently  begin  to  write  a  letter, 
or  go  off  into  one  of  her  dreaming 
fits,  and  then  Mrs.  Cardew  got 
fidgety;  and  then  her  husband 
called  her,  and  she  jumped  up 
and  hurried  away  quite  readily. 

The  parlour  had  one  decided 
advantage  over  the  drawing-room  : 
it  commanded  the  garden-gate  and 
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the  bit  of  etony  lane  beyond  it 
And  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Cardew, 
vrho  ivas  looking  out  as  usual, 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman  at  the 
gate.  She  stared  a  moment,  to  bo 
sure  that  he  was  coming  in,  and 
then  hurried  out  to  warn  her 
daughter.  It  would  never  do  for 
Flora  to  he  caught  in  a  sound 
nap,  such  as  the  Captain  was  en- 
joying at  tin's  moment. 

But  something  had  already 
roused  Flora,  and  she  was  sitting 
awake  with  her  hands  before  her, 
ready  to  receive  any  number  of 
visitors. 

*  Dick  Northcote,  I  suppose,* 
said  she. 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs. 
Cardew.  '  He  lias  grown  a  beard, 
and  that  does  change  people  so—' 

*  I  told  you  he  had.  Where  are 
you  going,  mother  f 

*  Why,  dear,  I'm  not  fit  to  be 
seen.     I  took  off  my  best  cap.' 

'  Never  mind.  He  won't  know 
anything  about  that.  Stay  and 
see  him. 

'  But,  dear—' 

*Yes,  you  must.  You  look 
charming.' 

Mrs.  Cardew,  of  course,  obeyed, 
but  she  had  some  vanity  of  her 
own,  and  was  truly  sorry  to  be 
caught  in  her  old  cap.  She  had 
been  very  pretty  once — prettier 
than  Flora,  the  Captain  said — 
and  even  now,  though  she  had 
grown  stout,  and  her  fair  skin 
had  reddened,  no  one  could  deny 
that  she  was  a  good-looking  wo- 
man. A  compliment  from  Flora 
always  made  her  happy,  and  she 
believed  she  might  be  looking 
worse,  but  still  the  cap  was  a 
triaL 

Dick's  entrance  and  his  friendly 
greeting  soon  made  her  forget  it. 
She  had  always  been  fond  of  him, 
when  he  was  a  good-for-nothing 
boy,  and  had  wondered  how  his 
relations  could  be  so  cruel  as  to 


send  him  away  from  them.  When- 
ever the  home  atmosphere  had  been 
gloomy,  Dick  had  known  himself 
sure  of  a  welcome  at  Eose  Cottage, 
and  of  all  the  petting  that  Mrs. 
Cardew  could  add  to  her  daugh- 
ter's smiles.  In  those  days  the 
Captain  still  went  to  sea,  and  the 
women  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
Dick  would  have  been  rather  un- 
grateful, perhaps,  if  he  had  for- 
gotten those  pleasant  stolen  hours, 
when  he  had  never  troubled  him- 
self to  think  of  Flora's  motives, 
and  had  really  believed,  some- 
times, that  she  liked  him  better 
than  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  Cardew  hardly  realised  that 
this  was  the  same  Dick,  this 
broad-shouldered  person  who  sat 
and  talked  to  her  so  agreeably 
about  St.  Denys  and  Morebay, 
and  everybody  in  them,  while 
Flora  looked  on,  and  only  put  a 
word  in  now  and  then.  In  old 
times,  when  Flora  was  in  the 
room,  her  mother  had  been  quite 
accustomed  to  being  nobody,  but 
Dick  seemed  to  have  brought  bet- 
ter manners  back  with  him  from 
l^ew  Zealand.  A  harder  heart, 
too,  which  perhaps  was  the  real 
explanation. 

Mrs.  Cardew  liked  him  so  much, 
however,  that  she  ventured  on  an 
allusion  to  those  old  times.  She 
wondered,  now,  if  Mr.  Northcote 
had  forgotten  the  rose-tree  he 
planted  under  this  window.  And 
she  had  been  thinking  to  herself 
how  fond  he  used  to  be  of  cocoa- 
nut  biscuits :  did  he  like  them 
still?  Flora  frowned,  and  Dick 
laughed,  colouring  slightly. 

*  I  am  afraid  that  is  one  of  the 
innocent  tastes  that  disappear  as 
one  grows  older.  I  wish  I  was  a 
schoolboy  again,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  your  biscuits.  I  be- 
lieve one  really  loses,  in  life,  more 
than  one  gains — don't  you  think 
so  f  turning  suddenly  to  Flora. 

'  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do,'  she 
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said,  in  a  low  yoice.  *  No^-one 
leaniB  to  iindeistand  things — to 
valne  them  rightly.  I  don't  know 
whj  I  should  answer  your  ques- 
tion so  seriously,  though.  You 
were  talking  about  biscuits.' 

*  So  we  were,'  said  Dick.  *  They 
are  not  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be,  Mrs.  Ci^ew,  are  theyf 

Mis.  Cardew's  opinion  was  that 
yoa  might  say  that  of  most  things. 
They  got  dearer,  and  worse,  and 
Tery  soon  even  St.  Denys  would 
not  he  a  cheap  place  to  live  in. 

'  If  it  wasn't  for  Captain  Car- 
dew's)  being  connected  with  the 
dockyard,  I  can't  be  sure  that  we 
should  stay  here,'  said  she.  '  Only 
my  daughter  likes  it,  and,  of  course, 
we  consider  her.' 

'Now,  mother,  you  know  it 
would  break  your  heart  to  leave 
it,'  said  Mrs.  Lancaster.  'Dear 
old  St.  Denys !  There  is  no  place 
like  it,  I  think.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  end 
our  days  here,'  said  Mrs.  Cardew. 
Til  go  and  see  if  the  Captain 
is  awake.  The  best  of  us  are 
sleepy  on  Sunday  afternoons^  Mr. 
Noithcote.' 

'  Then  of  course  the  Captain  is,' 
said  Dick,  getting  up  to  open  the 
door.  *  Don't  disturb  him  for  me.' 

'Ah,  that  was  just  like  your 
old  nonsense,'  said  Mrs.  Cardew, 
with  an  affectionate  sort  of  laugh. 

Dick  shut  the  door  after  her, 
came  back  to  the  window,  and  sat 
down  rather  nearer  Mrs.  Lancaster 
than  before.  She  looked  at  him, 
and  smiled.  There  was  always  a 
sort  of  understanding  about  Flora, 
a  native  genius  which  told  her 
other  people's  thoughts.  It  gave 
her  a  curious  power  of  attraction. 
Dick  was  not  at  all  in  love  with 
her  now,  and  was  criticising  her 
all  the  time;  but  yet,  now  and 
then,  an  unreasonable  feeling  came 
over  him  of  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  obliged  to  jump 
down.    It  was  an  absurd  feeling ; 


he  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  sup- 
posed it  was  a  relic  of  his  old 
Flora-worship. 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  call 
so  soon,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

<  Not  at  all,'  said  Dick ;  <  I  have 
been  wishing  to  come :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Pensand  and 
other  places.' 

'  Pensand  !'  said  Flora,  seeming 
interested.  'Have  you  seen  Ge- 
neral Hawke's  ward — ^this  pretty 
Miss  Ashley?' 

*  Yes.  We  travelled  down  from 
town  together,  as  it  happened.' 

'  And  is  she  so  pretty  V 

Dick  hesitated.  'Well — you 
would  not  say  so— and  I  don't 
think  I  should.  She  has  very  fine 
eyes.* 

'  They  are  everything  to  some 
people.' 

'  Did  the  General  tell  you  about 
her?  He  seems  very  fond  of  her.' 

*  Dear  me,  no !  The  General — 
how  should  he?  I  never  see 
him.' 

'  Ah — ^I  didn't  know,'  said  Dick, 
rather  surprised  at  the  sudden 
sharpness  of  her  manner. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  con- 
versation was  checked ;  then  Dick, 
finding  it  dull,  moved  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  under  the 
sun-blind  into  the  garden. 

'  It  is  a  shame  to  shut  out  your 
view,'  he  said.  '  Ah,  here  is  my 
rose!  What  glorious  flowers!  May 
I  have  one?* 

'  This  is  your  size,  I  think,'  said 
Mrs.  Lancaster,  cutting  off  a  red 
bud. 

'Thank  you;  exactly,'  said 
Dick,  arranging  it  in  his  button- 
hole. 

She  looked  hard  at  him  for  a 
moment.  What  a  change  from 
ten  years  ago !  Then  their  eyes 
met,  and  she  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  same  thing. 

She  bent  forward  to  look  into 
the  garden,  but  almost  immedi- 
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ately  turned  back  into  the  rooniy 
and  Bat  down  in  her  old  place. 

Dick  stood  leaning  against  the 
window,  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  discomfort ;  for  a  moment  the 
silence  was  awkward. 

*  WeU,  do  you  find  St.  Denys 
bearable,  now  you  are  come  back 
to  it  Y  she  said,  in  her  usual  voice, 
which  was  quiet  and  sweet — for 
there  was  nothing  strong-minded 
about  Flora. 

'  Bearable !  I  think  as  you  do 
— there  is  no  place  like  it.* 

*  Indeed !  you  are  very  constant. 
You  don't  wish  yourself  anywhere 
else? 

'  Never.  It  is  home  to  me.' 
'  That  is  odd,' said  Flora ;  *but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  the 
same  feeling ;  when  I  was  away  I 
was  not  happy.  All  the  sunshine 
seemed  to  have  stayed  here.  What 
fun  we  used  to  have  when  we 
were  young  !* 

Dick  felt  sorry  for  Lancaster, 
who  had  taken  his  bride  away  into 
the  north  of  England.  But  he 
was  rather  glad  that  those  old 
times  were  to  be  turned  into  a 
joke.  She  was  right,  of  course ; 
it  was  fun,  though  in  boyish 
days  it  had  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing much  graver.  Even  now, 
it  seemed  a  little  odd  that  she 
should  allude  to  those  days  with  a 
smile. 

*  Fun  to  you,  and  death  to  me,* 
he  said  solemnly.  '  How  can 
you  laugh  ?  What  a  life  you 
used  to  lead  me  I  I  have  often 
wondered  since  how  you  could 
be  so  crueL' 

*  Perhaps  we  had  better  not 
talk  about  it,  as  your  memory  is 
BO  good,'  said  Mrs.  Lancaster. 
*  But  I  don't  think  we  need  owe 
each  other  a  grudge  on  the  sub- 
ject.' 

*  On  the  contrary — '  said  Dick. 
He  pulled  himself  up  short,  being 
determined  not  to  say  anything 
foolish.     It  would  not  do  at  all 


to  get  into  another  scrape  with 
Flora,  pretty  as  she  was;  he 
could  not  inflict  the  Cardew  con- 
nection on  his  aunt,  or  on  him- 
self either,  wore  she  ten  times 
prettier.  Still,  a  little  gentle 
flirtation  was  amusing,  and  could 
do  no  harm;  he  was  quite  de- 
termined to  be  drawn  no  further 
than  he  chose  to  go.  So  he 
asked  Mrs.  Lancaster  if  she  still 
spent  her  evenings  in  the  Combe. 
The  question  had  a  strange  efiect 
upon  her;  she  changed  colour 
suddenly,  gave  him  an  odd  quick 
glance,  and  looked  away,  ner- 
vously pla3ring  with  her  watch- 
chain. 

*The  Combe?  0,  yes,  I  go 
there  sometimes.  But  I  don't 
much  care  for  it.  It  gets  damp 
in  the  evening,  and  as  one  grows 
older  one  thinks  about  that,  Mr. 
Northcote.' 

'Perhaps  one  does,  if  one  ia 
very  wise,'  said  Dick.  He  was 
looking  at  her  in  some  wonder; 
her  discomposure  was  so  evident, 
and  she  (Ud  not  seem  able  to 
recover  herself  at  once. 

'I'm  sorry  you  have  given  it 
up,'  he  said,  after  a  pause.  '  To 
me  the  Combe  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  St.  Denys.  And  the 
lane  going  down  to  it — I  wonder 
how  many  people  have  talked 
nonsense  in  that  lane.' 

'Hundreds,  no  doubt^'  said 
Flora  quietly.  But  there  was 
still  a  little  disturbance  in  her 
manner,  a  slight  coldness  towards 
Dick,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

Their  talk  flagged.  Flora's 
spirits  and  smiles  had  deserted 
her,  and  her  visitor  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  better  go. 

Mrs.  Cardew  had  not  reappeared. 
She  and  the  Captain  had  pro- 
bably wit  enough  to  know  that 
they  were  not  wanted. 

Dick  wished  his  old  Mend 
good-bye,  and  left  her,  without 
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any  hint  of  meeting  again ;  but 
his  thoughts  about  her  were 
certainly  not  quite  indifferent 
His  aunt,  though  she  knew  very 
well  where  he  had  been,  heard 
no  particulars  of  the  visit. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BANDAL. 

Miss  Wrbkgh  was  gone,  and 
Mabel  was  left  alone  with  her 
guardian.  For  the  first  few  days 
she  was  happy  enough  rambling 
about  the  garden,  or  finding  her 
own  occupations  in  the  house. 
Hiese  were  not  many,  and  soon 
lesolyed  themselves  into  reading 
the  few  novels  she  could  find, 
strumming  her  school-pieces,  not 
too  correctly,  on  the  old  piano, 
and  '  grounding '  some  wool* work 
that  she  had  begun  in  London. 
In  the  evening,  the  General  taught 
her  to  play  cards  ;  through  the 
day  she  did  not  see  much  of 
him.  He  had  a  smalL  study, 
away  from  the  other  rooms, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time, 
and  where  Mabel  understood  that 
he  did  not  want  her  company. 
He  did  not  take  her  out  in  the 
carriage  or  in  the  boat,  and  he 
told  her  rather  gravely  that  she 
must  not  go  outside  the  gates 
without  her  maid.  Mabel  did 
not  much  like  her  maid,  and 
under  these  conditions  preferred 
staying  inside  the  gates.  £ut  she 
liked  the  General;  his  manner 
to  her  was  perfectly  kind,  and  he 
and  all  the  servants  treated  her 
with  much  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Mabel  was  amused  some- 
times by  his  little  formalities,  and 
the  compbments  he  paid  her. 

But  after  the  first  week  Pen- 
sand  Castle  began  to  seem  rather 
a  lonely  place.  No  visitors  ap- 
peared, except  Anthony  Strange. 
He,  to  be  sure,  was  a  host  in 


himself,  and  the  long  pleasant 
talks  with  him  were  something  to 
look  forward  to.  In  the  second 
week  he  was  at  Pensand  three 
times,  and  looked  rather  oddly  at 
Mabel  when  she  told  him  she 
had  been  nowhere,  and  that  she 
could  not  help  wishing  to  wander 
about  the  country. 

That  very  day,  before  he  saw 
her,  he  had  been  asking  the 
General  to  bring  her  to  Carweston 
to  see  his  mother.  Her  guardian 
answered  that  some  day  he  hoped 
to  do  so,  but  that  at  present  the 
poor  child  was  so  shy  and 
nervous,  even  with  himself,  that 
he  could  not  put  her  through  the 
ordeal  of  making  acquaintance 
with  any  more  strangers. 

'  A  little  later,  Anthony,  when 
she  really  feels  herself  at  home 
among  us,*  said  Greneral  Hawke. 
^Your  mother  will  understand, 
I'm  sure.' 

'  You  don't  think  it  is  the  want 
of  society  at  all  V  hinted  Anthony, 
screwing  up  his  face,  as  he  did 
when  anything  displeased  him. 

*No,  no.  Trust  me,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  the  General. 

So  Anthony  gave  it  up  for  the 
time,  and  maide  no  mischief  be- 
tween the  guardian  and  his  ward 
when  she  told  him  a  different 
story.  Mabel  had  now  been  at 
Pensand  for  a  fortnight  of  glorious 
summer  weather.  At  last,  one 
afternoon,  she  was  driven  in  from 
the  garden  by  a  shower.  She 
came  in  at  the  window  of  the 
large  drawing-room,  laid  down  her 
hat  there,  and  went  through  to 
the  little  room  to  fetch  the  book 
she  was  reading.  The  door  stood 
half  open ;  she  pushed  it  gently, 
and  passed  in  without  any  noise. 
Then  she  started  and  stood 
still. 

In  a  very  soft  and  comfortable 
armchair  opposite,  where  she  had 
enjoyed  many  an  idle  hour's  read- 
^^9   A  young    man  was  sitting 
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with  his  head  thrown  back,  fast 
asleep.  It  was  a  dark  handsome 
face,  pale  and  colourless,  with  a 
long  black  moustache.  His  arms 
were  folded  loosely,  and  Mabel 
noticed  his  hands:  they  were 
small  and  delicate,  with  taper 
fingers  like  a  woman's.  Mabel 
remembered  the  photograph  in 
the  book  on  the  table,  and  knew 
him  at  once.  It  was  Eandal 
Hawke,  the  Greneral's  only  son. 

The  next  moment  he  opened 
his  eyes,  stared  at  her  for  a 
moment,  then  got  up  and  bowed 
to  her. 

*  Pray  forgive  me,'  he  said.  *  I 
did  not  expect  a  lady  visito]:.  in 
my  den.' 

*  Is  this  your  den  V  said  Mabel, 
making  a  step  backwards. 

'Yes.  Don't  go,  please.  So 
my  father  took  the  credit  of  it  to 
himself,  did  he  9  No,  I  couldn't 
stand  the  mustiness  of  the  rest  of 
the  house,  so  I  tried  to  civilise 
this  one  room.  I  see  I  did  right, 
by  your  coming  in  so  naturally.' 

*  I  had  no  idea  you  were  here,' 
said  Mabel.  '  I  only  came  for  a 
book.* 

'  Yes.  Here  you  find  the  books 
that  please  you  best.  We  may  as 
well  know  each  other.  Let  me 
introduce  Eandal  Hawke  to — 
Miss  Ashley.' 

Mabel  smiled,  but  rather  grave- 
ly ;  she  did  not  quite  like  or  un- 
derstand his  manner.  It  was  as 
odd  an  introduction  as  that  to 
Anthony  in  the  field,  but  it  did 
not  seem  likely  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship.  Eandal  only 
looked  at  her  curiously :  there  was 
no  kindly  interest  about  him.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  like  him,  and 
was  sorry  he  had  come ;  a  strange 
conclusion  for  a  girl,  especially 
in  her  circumstances.  The  hand- 
some son  of  the  house  would  not 
have  expected  to  find  himself  un- 
welcome. 

Mabel  took  up  her  book  and 


retreated  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Eandal  followed  her  imme- 
diately. 

*Do  you  know.  Miss  Ashley, 
you  quite  took  me  by  surprise,'  he 
said.  *  1  heard  you  were  out,  and 
I  told  them  to  let  me  know  when 
you  came  in,  that  I  might  present 
myself  in  proper  form.  I  did  not 
mean  you  to  find  me  snoring  in 
your  precincts.  My  only  excuse 
is,  that  I  was  travelling  all  night.' 

'I  am  very  sorry  I  disturbed 
you,'  said  Mabel  quietly. 

'  Not  at  all  I  am  delighted. 
We  shall  make  acquaintance  all 
the  sooner.' 

Mabel  had  placed  herself  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  a  lar^  old-fash- 
ioned sofa.  He  sat  down  at  the 
other  end,  looking  at  her  for  a 
minute  in  silence.  There  was 
plenty  to  criticise,  and  not  much 
to  admire,  in  poor  Mabel.  Per- 
haps she  felt  this  herself,  for  there 
was  a  bright  flush  of  pain  in  her 
cheeks;  it  had  been  a  trial  to 
limp  along  the  length  of  the 
drawing-room,  he  following  her 
closely.  Eandal  looked,  and 
pulled  his  moustache,  till  she  lift- 
ed up  her  head  and  met  his  eyes, 
steadily.  Then  he  changed  his 
position,  lounged  back  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  began  to  talk. 

'How  do  you  Hke  this  abode 
of  rats  and  owls?  Has  my  father 
done  anything  to  amuse  you  f 

'  I  am  very  happy.  Greneral 
Hawke  is  most  kind.  And  I  think 
it  is  a  lovely  old  place,'  said 
MabeL 

'I  am  sorry  to  hear  all  that, 
for  I  was  going  to  offer  you  my 
sympathy.  Seriously,  though — 
you  must  be  awfully  dull.' 

*  Why  must  II' 

'Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason? 
With  nobody  to  speak  to  but  my 
father !  I  don't  want  to  speak  ill 
of  him,  but  he  is  old,  and  that 
means  a  great  deal.  Candidly,  do 
you  know,  I  think  Colonel  Ashley 
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made  a  great  mistake,  when  he 
chose  my  father  to  be  jour  guar- 
dian.  He  is  old.  He  doesn't  un- 
derstand that  young  people  want 
to  live  and  to  see  life.  He  saw 
plenty  of  it  when  he  was  young, 
but  he  forgets  all  that.  It  was 
Tery  nice  of  Colonel  Ashley,  you 
know — showed  great  confidence 
— ^but  it  was  a  mistake.' 

'But  I  tell  you,'  said  Mabel 
earnestly,  '  I  am  very  happy/ 

*  You  are  very  good,  I  think,' 
said  Bandal,  smiling. 

*  O,  no,  I'm  not  Did  you 
know  papa  f 

The  General  had  never  men- 
tioned her  &ther^s  name.  Randal, 
by  speaking  of  him  so  frankly, 
scored  a  point  for  himself  at  once. 
All  the  depth  of  Mabel's  charac- 
ter, the  grief,  the  objectless  love, 
rose  up  at  that  name,  and  Randal 
Hawke  was  surprised,  as  far  as 
anything  could  surprise  a  man  of 
his  experience,  at  the  expression 
of  the  eyes  that  gazed  at  liim. 

*  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  In- 
dia,' he  said,  '  and  I  saw  him  at 
Madras.  I  was  only  a  lad,  but 
old  enough  to  admire  him,  and  to 
know  what  a  splendid  soldier  he 
was.  Such  a  fine-looking  fellow 
too.  But  I  daresay  you  have  a 
portrait  of  him.' 

•Yes,  but —  Tell  me  more 
about  him.' 

Randal  brushed  up  his  memory 
very  successfully,  and  told  the 
lonely  girl  a  long  history  of  her 
father's  life  at  Madras,  his  friends, 
and  his  occupations.  Mabel  lis- 
tened intently.     At  last  she  said, 

'  I  was  to  have  gone  out  to  him 
that  very  year.' 

'  Ah,  you  must  have  been  tired 
of  school' 

'  I  was,'  said  Mabel,  with  a  long 
sigh. 

'  Then  I  shall  take  a  little  credit 
to  myself.  I  told  my  father  that 
he  had  no  business  to  leave  you 
so  long  at  school — that  you  were 


grown  up,  and  it  was  time  that 
sort  of  thing  should  end.  Was  I 
right? 

'Yes,  indeed.  But  how  did 
you  know  ?  you  never  saw  me/ 

'I  had  thought  about  you, 
though.  And  I  understood  a 
good  deal  better  than  my  father 
what  your  feelings  were  likely  to 
be.  I  am  glad  I  was  right  And 
I'm  glad  you  like  Pensand ;  but 
that  won't  last  long.  You  think 
so,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  sup- 
pose you  like  it  because  it  is 
pretty.' 

'  Because  it  is  beautiful.' 

<  When  you  get  to  my  time  of 
life,  you  will  think  nothing  so 
boring  as  a  pretty  place.  To  stand 
and  stare,  and  hear  stupid  people 
going  into  raptures.  There  are 
worse  people,  though,  who  take 
it  all  in  with  a  rapt  artistic  gaze, 
till  you  expect  to  see  them  break 
out  into  poetry  or  painting.  The 
world  is  a  mass  of  humbug.  All 
the  poets  and  painters  ought  to 
be  kicked/ 

*  Why  r  said  MabeL 

'  Because  they  are  all  humbugs. 
They  study  the  temper  of  the 
times,  read  reviews,  and  then 
write  and  paint  whatever  will 
make  them  fashionable  and  bring 
them  money.  I  don't  think  you 
need  locik  shocked.  Everytlung 
in  the  world  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  honour, 
no  true  genius.  We  must  do 
without  them.' 

*  If  I  believed  you,  I  should  be 
very  sorry,'  said  Mabel. 

'  Of  course  you  don't  believe  me, 
living  here  in  paradise.  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  London,  un- 
fortunately,' said  Randal.  '  There 
every  one  does  what  is  best  for 
himself.' 

*  Or  worst,*  Mabel  thought 
dimly  to  herself,  but  she  did  not 
feel  able  to  argue  with  any  one  so 
wise. 

The  rain  had  cleared  away,  and 
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the  sun  was  shining  again  on 
the  lawn.  Then  a  tall  figure 
crossed  over  from  the  shrubbe- 
ries, and  approached  the  window 
with  long  swift  steps. 

'  Hallo  I  Don  Quixote  1*  said 
Mr.  Hawke.  '  He  makes  himself 
at  home.^ 

.Some'  further    mutterings    es- 
caped Mabel's  ears. 

'  Mr.  Strange  I  I  am  so  glad,' 
she  said,  getting  up  and  moving 
forward  to  meet  Anthony. 

'How  are  you  to-day  1'  said 
Anthony,  seizing  her  hand  in  both 
his,  and  bending  down  towards 
her  with  evident  delight.  *  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  in  the 
garden.  Don*t  you  want  some 
roses)  Come  out  and  gather 
them  :  it  is  new  life  after  the  rain.' 

'Sorry  to  interrupt  you — but 
are  you  the  gardener)'  said  Ran- 
dal, raising  himself  slowly  from 
the  sofa. 

'  Ah — Bandal,  what  are  you 
doing  here)'  said  Mr.  Strange, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

^  I  may  put  the  same  question 
— with  a  better  right,  don't  you 
think )'  said  Randal  lazily. 

They  were  an  odd  contrast. 
Anthony  tall,  plain,  and  awkward, 
with  loose  unclerical  clothes  which 
might  have  been  made  by  the 
little  tailor  in  St.  Denys ;  Randal 
much  shorter,  but  graceful  and 
well-proportioned,  with  his  hand- 
some cl^ar-cut  face,  perfect  dress, 
and  air  of  cool  self-possession. 
Anthony  looked  from  him  to  Ma- 
bel, and  reddened  slightly  as  he 
answered,  *Well,  you  are  not 
wrong  there.  Your  father  has 
given  me  leave,  sir,  to  walk  about 
Pensand  as  I  please,  and  to  make 
any  number  of  short  cuts.  I  don't 
show  them  to  anybody  else,  ex- 
cept Miss  Ashley.  Do  you  dis- 
approve )' 

*I  do — of  the  exception,  and 
the  whole  aifair.  But  it  is  my 
£Ather's  business,  not  mine,  so  pray 


walk  about  the  garden  as  you 
please.  How  are  you,  and  how  is 
Mrs.  Strange)' 

'That  is  the  sort  of  quarrel  I 
like,'  said  Anthony  to  Mabel. 
'First  knock  a  man  down,  and 
then  ask  how  he  feels. — My  mo- 
ther is  not  very  well,  thank  you, 
Randal.  And  the  General,  how's 
he)  Does  he  like  your  coming 
down  to  box  our  ears  all  round  )' 

*  Can't  tell  you,  for  I  have  not 
seen  him  yet.  You  know  more 
about  him  than  I  do.' 

'You  will  find  him  in  very 
good  spirits,'  said  Anthony  quiet- 
ly ;  then  turning  to  Mabel,  '  Will 
you  come  into  the  garden )  Every- 
thing is  green  and  fresh,  and  the 
birds  want  to  tell  you  how  they 
are  enjoying  themselves.' 

'  No,  Miss  Ashley,  don't  go  into 
that  damp  garden,'  said  RandaL 
'  You  will  catch  cold.  Stay  here 
and  talk  to  me.' 

Mabel  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other ;  they  both  seemed  waiting 
for  her  decision,  and  both  looked 
as  grave  as  if  a  good  deal  de- 
pended on  it.  She  did  not  hesi- 
tate more  than  a  moment,  but 
took  up  her  hat  and  stepped  out 
of  the  window. 

'I  should  like  to  go  into  the 
garden,'  she  said ;  at  which  they 
both  smiled,  Anthony  brightly, 
Randal  disagreeably. 

*  Well,  you  will  forgive  me  for 
staying  behind,'  he  said.  'You 
have  a  good  escort:  he  knows 
the  place  better  than  I  do,  and  I 
have  to  speak  to  my  father.' 

'  I  think  the  General  is  in  his 
study,'  said  Mabel. 

'  Thank  you ;  I  shall  find  him.' 
He  stood  at  the  window  as  they 
walked  across  the  lawn,  looking 
after  them  with  a  doubtful  un- 
pleasant expression.  He  heard 
Mabel  laughing,  freely  and  hap- 
pily, at  some  remark  of  Anthony's. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  away. 
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Geseral  Hawke  was  half  asleep 
oyer  a  book  in  the  dark  little 
loom  he  called  hie  study.  His 
8on*8  entrance  ronsed  him  effec- 
tually, and  he  seemed  thoroughly 
glad  to  see  him.  But  the  motive 
of  Bandal's  visit  was  a  mystery. 

'  A  flying  visit,  eh  ?  Why  don't 
you  stay  a  week?  said  the  Gene- 
ral '  What  IB  the  use  of  coming 
for  a  day  V 

'I  may  come  for  a  week,  or 
more,  by  and  by,'  said  Eandal. 
*  But  down  here  you  want  look- 
ing up  sometimes,  it  strikes  me. 
I  find  that  other  people  take  my 
place.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f 

*  Well,  it  is  not  quite  nice  to 
see  that  fellow  Strange  walking 
about  the  place  as  if  it  was  his 
own,  entertaining  our  guests — 
asking  me  what  I'm  doing  here. 
If  I  had  not  been  better-tempered 
than  most  people,  I  should  have 
given  him  a  cross  answer.' 

'  Poor  Anthony  !'  said  the  Qe- 
neral,  laughing. 

'He  is  an  object  of  pity,  no 
doubt.  But  I  don't  know  whether 
you  will  feel  quite  so  much  com- 
passion for  him,  when  he  walks 
off  with  Mabel  Ashley.' 

'  Nonsense !  He  is  twice  her 
age,  to  begin  with.  And  she 
laughs  at  him,  sees  his  absurdi- 
ties keenly  enough,  I  can  tell  you. 
Anthony  amuses  her  beyond  mea- 
sure. Nobody  but  you  would 
think  of  such  a  thing.' 

*  Nobody  but  me  !  And  why 
me  9  Because  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  know  that  the 
people  who  seem  most  unlikely 
are  just  those  who  thwart  your 
plans,  and  thrust  themselves  into 
all  sorts  of  inconvenient  places. 
Anthony  does  not  think  himself 
old,  I  can  tell  you.  He  thinks 
himself  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with 
anybody.  It  was  plain  enough 
just  now.' 


'  Is  he  here  now  V 

*0t  course.  I  suspect  he  is 
here  every  day.  Walks  in  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  and  asks 
Miss  Ashley  to  come  into  the 
garden.  Off  she  goes,  evidently 
liking  his  company  better  than 
mine.' 

*  It  would  never  have  occurred 
to  me  to  be  jealous  of  old  An- 
thony,' said  the  General,  with  a 
shade  of  contempt.  *  Now,  Dick 
Northcote — I  thought  there  was 
some  danger  there.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  told  me 
about  the  journey.  Unless  Dick 
is  immensely  altered,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  be  attracted  by  that  girl.' 

'  Even  if  he  was,  she  is  preju- 
diced against  him,'  said  General 
Hawke.  '  I  told  her  the  Cardew 
story  and  so  on.  He  has  only 
been  here  once,  with  Miss  North- 
cote, and  then  Mabel  and  he  were 
as  cool  as  possible.  It  is  more 
likely  perhaps  that  his  old  love 
will  lay  hold  of  him  again.  She 
keeps  her  looks  wonderfully.' 

^  Do  yon  think  sof  said  Randal 
carelessly.  He  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  gnawing  his 
moustache.  There  was  a  minute 
of  silence. 

*  By  the  bye,  Randal,'  said  his 
father,  '  how  did  her  portrait  get 
into  such  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  your  book)  opposite  your  own. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  it  there. 
Mabel  was  a  good  deal  stnick.' 

'By  the  portrait,  or  its  posi- 
tion V 

'The  portrait,'  said  General 
Hawke,  raising  his  eyes  with  a 
shade  of  wonder. 

*  Well,  it  is  uncommonly  pretty. 
I  bought  it  at  Morebay,  and 
rather  liked  to  look  at  it,  when  it 
was  new.  I  suppose  that  was 
why  I  put  it  opposite  my  own. 
It  need  not  stay  there.' 

« Well,  it  does  not  really  signify 
in  the  least.  Perhaps  it  would  hb 
better  not — a  person  in  that  posi- 
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Hon,  BO  well  known  about  here. 
The  most  innocent  things  give 
rise  to  remark — better  avoided. 
Servants,  for  instance.' 

*  The  servants  are  not  likely  to 
make  remarks  on  me  or  my 
affairs ;  they  know  me-  too  well 
for  that,'  said  Kandal,  a  faint 
shade  of  colour  deepening  his 
dark  skin. 

*Well,  no,  they  are  not,' 
assented  the  General.  '  What  do 
you  think  of  Mabel  V 

*  Very  plain.  Quite  odd-looking.' 
'Perhaps  so.     I    should    not 

speak  so  strongly,  however.  It 
is  a  face  that  lights  up.  I  have 
seen  her  look  quite  handsome. 
To  me  the  great  drawback  is  the 
poor  thing's  lameness.' 

'Very  awkward,  and  she  feels 
it  hersdf.' 

*  You  have  not  had  time  yet, 
I  suppose,'  said  the  General, 
turning  round  in  his  chair,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  son,  'to 
decide  whether  you  can  carry  out 
that  idea.  I  see  no  objection — I 
really  like  the  girl,  and  I  believe 
her  looks  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance.' 

'  There  is  nothing  commonplace 
about  her,  at  any  rate,'  said 
Eandal.  '  And  my  mind  was 
made  up  beforehand.  I  shall  not 
alter  it.  Can't  afford  to  have  any 
fancies  about  the  matter.  I  wish 
she  was  fair,  and  I  wish  she  didn't 
limp.  I  wish  she  was  more 
ornamental,  but  one  can't  have 
everything.  I  must  live,  and 
must  keep  Pensand,  I  suppose,  if 
I  can.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  General 
He  sighed,  and  looked  quite  hag- 
gard with  care  and  anxiety. 
'  Ashley  ought  to  think  it  a  veiy 
good  use  for  his  money.' 

'  He's  dead,  so  it  doesn't  matter 
what  he  thinks,'  said  KandaL 

His  father  took  no  notice  of 
this  sentiment^  but  went  on  after 
a  moment, 


'  As  to  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  business,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  one  should  do  tiiat.  Most 
people  think  you  good-looking 
enough,  don't  they  ?' 

'  Tes,  I  quite  agree  with  them, 
and  I  hope  Miss  Ashley  will. 
Look  here,  father.  You  are 
managing  her  very  well,  except 
that  you  might  be  more  careful 
about  Strange.  Keep  on  the 
same  tack.  Let  her  see  that  we 
are  the  only  friends  she  has — make 
her  look  forward  to  my  coming 
for  amusement.  Unless  any  other 
nonsense  is  put  into  her  head,  I 
shall  be  all  right.  What  a  stupid 
arrangement  it  is,  that  one  can't 
have  a  woman's  money  without 
herself  into  the  baigain.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  rather 
too  strong,'  said  the  General.  '  I 
tell  you  she  is  a  very  nice  girL' 

'  There  are  a  great  many  nice 
girls  in  the  world  that  one  doesn't 
want  to  maiyy.  However,  if 
Fate  will  have  it  so — '  said  Bandal, 
who  was  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug, admiring  himself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. 

'You  mean  to  behave  well  to 
her,  I  hope,'  said  his  father  rather 
sharply. 

'like  an  angel.  I  consider 
that  there  is  nothing  so  vulgar  as 
to  behave  ill  to  your  wife.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

dick's  fatb. 

Fob  a  good  many  days  after 
that  Sunday,  Dick  saw  hardly 
anything  of  Mrs.  Lancaster.  Once 
he  stopped  and  talked  to  her  at 
the  gate,  when  she  was  gathering 
roses.  Another  day  they  walked 
down  Fore-street  together  as  far 
as  the  post-office,  where  she 
posted  a  very  thick  letter.  Miss 
Korthcote  was  surprised  and 
thankful  that  there  were  no 
appointments  for  evening  walks, 
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OT  boating,  or  sitting  in  the 
Combe,  and  began  to  think  she 
had  done  Mis.  Lancaster  injus- 
tice; she  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  run  after  Dick  at  all.  The 
old  Captain  met  him  in  Morebay 
one  day,  and  asked  him  to  come 
in  and  see  them  that  evening,  but 
fortunately  Dick  had  another 
engagement.  He  was  everything 
to  his  aunt,  and  she  was  quite 
happy.  All  their  old  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  anxious 
to  see  the  retiumed  wanderer. 
Dick  was  ready  to  go  everywhere, 
liked  it  all  the  better  if  his  aunt 
went  with  him,  and  delighted  the 
old  friends  by  his  good-humour, 
pleasantness,  and  intelligence. 
They  found  it  hard  to  believe 
tiiat  this  was  the  unsatisfactory 
lad  of  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  day  of  Randal  Hawke's 
visit  to  Pensand,  it  happened 
that  Dick  had  walked  over  in  the 
morning  to  Carweston,  and  had 
lunched  with  Mrs.  Strange  and 
Anthony.  Then  he  and  Anthony 
had  walked  together  a  good  part 
of  the  way  back,  parting  at  a 
comer  in  the  road,  where  Anthony 
struck  off  across  the  fields  towards 
Pensand.  Soon  afterwards  the 
rain  came  down  shaiply,  and 
Dick  turned  into  a  cottage  by 
the  roadside,  where  an  old  woman 
hved  who  had  been  his  nurse. 
Her  garden  was  full  of  roses.  A 
sweet  small-leaved  honeysuckle 
clustered  over  the  green  porch, 
which  was  partly  glazed,  and 
lined  with  shelves  of  geraniums ; 
on  each  side  stood  tall  white  lilies 
in  a  row. 

Mrs.  Penny's  two  little  rooms 
were  museums  of  old  oak  and  old 
china;  her  late  husband,  as  she 
told  Dick,  had  been  fond  of '  pick- 
ing up  they  things.' 

'  Bless  you,  he  bought  'em  all 
down  to  Morebay,'  said  she.  '  A 
lot  0'  rubbish,  Master  Dick,  but 
it  pleased  him,  poor  manj 
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'If  you  were  to  sell  them  to 
the  right  people,'  said  Dick,  '  you 
would  iind  them  anything  but 
rubbish.  Mrs.  Strange  would  buy 
them  all  in  a  minute.' 

*  No,'  said  she,  *  I  won't  sell 
'em.  It  pleased  him,  poor  man. 
It'd  vex  him  to  know  as  I  didn't 
care  about 'em,  and  he  was  always 
a  kind  soul.' 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Penny 
went  into  a  cupboard,  from  which 
she  presently  brought  out  her 
best  tea-things.  Dick  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  drink  tea 
with  her,  and  took  it  philosophi- 
cally, though  the  rain  had  cleared 
off  and  the  sky  was  blue  again. 
There  was  something  of  the 
schoolboy  left  in  him  still;  to 
this  and  his  thorough  good-nature 
Mrs.  Penny  owed  one  of  the 
pleasantest  hours  she  had  spent 
for  many  a  year,  hearing  from 
Master  Dick's  own  mouth  a  his- 
tory of  his  life  in  New  Zealand, 
with  adventures  which  made  her 
tremble.  But  he  was  none  the 
worse  for  it  all,  that  was  a  com- 
fort. 

'Well,'  said  she,  as  he  was 
going  away,  '  Mrs.  Lancaster  told 
me  as  you'd  grown  into  ever  such 
a  handsome  man.  She's  gone  off 
a  good  bit,  ain't  she.  Master  Dick  f 
What  a  pretty  girl  she  was,  to  be 
sure !  I  often  see  her.  She 
walks  along  this  road  pretty  con- 
stant. She  likes  the  view  down 
below  there,  so  she  tells  me.  But 
I  believe  she's  got  a  young  man 
somewheres  out  this  way.' 

'  You  shouldn't  gossip,  nurse,' 
said  Dick.  The  old  woman'swords 
were  intensely  annoying  to  him ; 
he  hardly  knew  why,  and  was 
angry  with  himself  for  being 
annoyed.  *  Mrs.  Lancaster  would 
not  like  it.' 

'  I  saw  her  talking  to  somebody, 
though,  one  afternoon,' Mrs.  Penny 
persisted.  '  It  was  near  a  month 
ago.   When  they  saw  me  turn  the 
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comer,  he  walked  into  one  o'  them 
fields,  and  she  come  on  as  if  no- 
thing was  the  matter.  I  couldn't 
see  him  well  for  the  distance,  and 
my  sight  not  being  what  it  was. 
But  he  weren't  near  such  a  man 
as  you  be,  Master  Dick.' 

'  All  right,  nurse.  Whoever  he 
might  be,  it  is  no  business  of  yours 
or  mine.' 

As  Dick  went  o£f  down  the  road, 
he  was  troubled  with  a  feeling  that 
something  disagreeable  had  hap- 
pened. He  tried  to  reason  him- 
self out  of  it.  Flora  Lancaster 
was  nothing  to  him.  If  she  was 
entangled  with  somebody  else,  so 
much  the  better,  perhaps.  Aunt 
Kate,  at  least,  would  be  glad. 

By  the  time  Dick  had  walked 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  had  con- 
yinced  himself  that  Mrs.  Penny's 
gossip  was  the  best  news  he  could 
have  heard.  Still,  though  he 
might  whistle  as  he  walked,  and 
congratulate  himself  on  the  plea- 
santness of  things  in  general,  and 
the  beauty  of  this  view  in  parti- 
cular, the  fact  remained  that  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  angry 
with  himself,  angry  with  Flora, 
angry  with  the  old  woman  and 
her  tea,  and  the  nonsense  she  had 
poured  out  after  it. 

The  road  grew  more  beautiful, 
but  he  had  scarcely  eyes  to  see 
what  lay  before  him.  On  the 
right  there  were  high  green  banks 
sprinkled  with  heather;  on  the 
lefb  a  low  stone  wall  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  road,  on 
which  every  shade  of  colour  was 
to  be  found, — ivy,  fern,  varied 
lichens;  and  in  one  place  a  blaze 
of  brilliantly  yellow  stone-crop. 
Clouds  were  passing  over  the 
purple  distance,  but  the  sun  just 
caught  this,  and  deepened  it  into 
a  wall  of  glowing  gold.  Beyond, 
the  ground  went  down  in  long 
gradual  slopes,  trending  towards 
the  river  Mora,  which  took  and 
polished  all  the  coloois  of  clouds 


and  hills  and  trees,  lying  here 
outspread  like  a  great  mirror^  and 
losing  itself  further  on  among  the 
wild  high  banks  that  came  crowd- 
ing down  to  it.  Beyond  it,  distant 
hills  and  moors  rose  up  into  the 
sky,  fading  away  into  fainter  tints 
of  distance,  but  seeming,  in  the 
clearness  of  that  summer  evening, 
to  be  painted  with  a  fine  brush  on 
the  background  of  tender  blue. 
The  clouds  that  shaded  the  middle 
distance  were  passing  gradually 
away,  and  all  the  hills  were  coming 
out  one  by  one  into  sunshine. 
And  in  the  foreground,  between 
that  yellow  wall  and  the  river,  one 
tall  Scotch  fir  rose  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  slope,  its  red  trunk  and 
dark  solemn  foliage  standing  out 
deep  and  vivid  against  clouds  and 
far-off  hills. 

Dick  stopped  at  the  tarn  in  the 
road  which  brought  this  view  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  not  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauty.  In  the 
fuU  sunlight,  close  to  the  mass 
of  yellow  stonecrop,  a  woman 
was  standing,  looking  over  the 
wall.  There'  was  something  about 
her  familiar  to  Dick,  and  as  he 
walked  on  and  drew  nearer  he 
saw  that  his  first  impression  was 
right ;  it  was  Flora  Lancaster. 
She  turned  round  and  faced  him. 
Her  colour  was  unusually  bright, 
and  her  eyes  shone  as  they  used 
to  shine  when  she  was  a  girl; 
but  as  Dick  came  up,  he  thought 
there  was  something  odd  and 
nervous  in  her  manner. 

'Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  lovely  than  this  view )'  she 
said,  turning  her  face  towards  it 
again.  'Those  hills,  and  the 
shadows  on  the  water.  I  can't 
tear  myself  away.' 

'Are  you  very  fond  of  this 
road  V  said  Dick,  leaning  on  the 
wall,  with  his  elbows  planted  in 
the  stonecrop.  '  It  is  splendid, 
certainly,  and  you  made  half  the 
view,  standing  here  in  the  fore- 
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groimd.     Do  you  often  'walk  this 
wajf 

*  Sometimes — ^but  I  doii*t  walk 
mudi}  you  know.' 

*  You  prefer  it  to  the  Combe  f 

'  Yes.  One  gets  more  fresh  aii 
here/  said  Floia,  gazing  up  the 
road.  Dick  found  her  face  more 
interesting  than  the  hills  and  the 
Mora.  He  looked,  and  wondered 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  excitement  in  it.  After 
a  minute,  she  looked  at  him,  saw 
that  he  was  interested,  and  smiled 
rather  sadly. 

*  My  ways  are  a  puzzle  to  you, 
Mr.  Northcote,  are  they  not  9  You 
wonder  what  brings  me  out  for 
solitary  walks.  Don't  you  know 
the  luxury  of  being  alone  V 

*  I  can't  say  I  do,'  said  Dick. 
'  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  being 
alone.' 

*  0, 1  love  it  That  shows  how 
different  your  life  and  mine  have 
been.' 

Dick  was  forgetting  his  ill  tem- 
per. It  occurred  to  him  that  now 
was  the  time  for  finding  out 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
Mrs.  Penny's  gossip,  and  whether 
Flora  was  a  humbug  when  she 
talked  about  solitary  walks.  A 
point-blank  question  would  settle 
it,  he  thought. 

'I  have  seen  nothing  of  you 
this  last  week,'  he  said.  '  Are  you 
waiting  here  for  anybody,  or  may 
I  walk  back  with  you  f  j 

She  was-  gazing  up  the  road 
again,  but  there  was  no  change  in 
her  fkce  as  she  answered,  with  a 
short  sigh, 

*  Who  should  I  be  waiting  for  ? 
0,  yes,  I  shall  be  very  ^d  of  your 
company.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  more  they 
lingered  by  the  waU.  Then  she 
seemed  tired  of  standing  there,  and 
they  strolled  slowly  down  the 
road.  She  wsb  rather  silent  till 
they  came  to  a  lonely  cottage 
standing   under    the    hill.      She 


asked  Dick  to  wait  for  her  a  mo- 
ment, while  she  spoke  to  the 
woman  there.  She  was  in  the 
cottage  two  or  three  minutes ;  and 
when  she  came  out,  and  walked 
away  with  Dick,  the  woman  came 
to  the  door  and  looked  after  them. 
'Have  you  been  to  Pensand 
again  V  she  asked  Dick  presently. 

*  No.  Well,  I  never  cared  much 
for  the  General.  He  always  was 
a  martinet  with  everybody  but  his 
son,  who  would  not  stand  it.  I 
don't  think  it  a  pleasant  house  to 
go  to.  I  like  to  be  made  wel- 
come.* 

^  Ah,  you  always  did,'  said  Flora, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  How 
does  Miss  Ashley  get  on  there,  I 
wonder  V 

'  Very  well,  I  think.  The  Ge- 
neral seems  fond  of  her.  Anthony 
Strange  goes  there  a  great  deal, 
and  admires  her  immensely.  You 
know  Anthony  Y 

*  By  sight.  He  is  very  odd-look- 
ing; but  I  suppose  he  is  good. 
Admires  her  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  U 

*  0,  likes  her — thinks  her  pret- 
ty and  clever  and  a  nice  girl  al- 
together.' 

*  Nothing  more  V 

*  No.  Why,  he  is  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.  He  will  never 
marry,  if  you  mean  that,' said  Dick^ 
beginning  to  laugh.  *  The  idea  is 
ridiculous.     Besides — ' 

'  What  V 

'  I  don't  know.     Nothing  !' 

'  I  believe  you  are  a  little  bit 
touched  yourself  with  those  splen- 
did eyes !' 

'Not  in  the  least.  Who  said 
they  were  splendid  1  Don't,  please. 
I  could  not  stand  that — from  you  /* 

'  0,  nonsense ! '  said  Flora. '  Don't 
be  silly  I  Well,  I  do  like  my 
friends  to  marry  happily,  and  to 
be  happy — no  matter  how.' 

*  Are  you  happy  yourself  f  said 
Dick ;  and  repented  the  next  mo- 
ment. 
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'  Don't  you  think  that  is  rather 
an  odd  question  V  she  said  gently. 

*  Yes.     You  must  forgive  me.' 

*  We  really  are  old  friends/  said 
Mrs.  Lancaster ;  *  and  -we  can't 
talk  like  strangers,  I  see.  I  must 
let  you  say  wh^t  you  like.  Yea  ; 
I  forgive  you.  I  am  happy  now 
and  then,  or  think  myself  so.  I 
try  to  be  happy  always;  but  I 
suppose  no  one  succeeds  in  that. 
After  my  losses  it  would  bo  strange 
if  I  was.' 

There  was  something  in  this 
speech  that  silenced  Dick  effec- 
tually. After  being  told  that  he 
might  say  what  he  liked,  it  became 
impossible  to  say  anything.  He 
was  very  much  touched  by  Flora's 
soft  regretful  tone  and  the  confi- 
dence she  seemed  ready  to  give 
him,  but  he  suddenly  lost  the 
power  of  expressing  himself.  She 
did  not  carry  on  the  subject,  and 
their  talk  became  stupid  and  un- 
interesting to  a  degree.  Dick  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  meet  the  blue 
eyes  that  appealed  to  him  so  often  ; 
even  his  flirting  powers  seemed  to 
have  entirely  deserted  him,  and  he 
felt  as  foolish  as  if  he  was  once 
more  eighteen.  But  when  they 
had  reached  St.  Denys,  and  he 
had  wished  Mrs.  Lancaster  good- 
bye at  her  gate,  he  turned  back, 
after  going  a  few  steps  up  the  hill, 
and  found  himself  at  the  gate 
again.  She  was  not  far  o£f,  for 
she  had  stopped  to  gather  a  spray 
of  jessamine  from  the  garden- 
wall. 

'Floral'  said  Dick,  half  under 
his  breath.  She  started  and 
looked  round. 

'  Mr.  Northcote !'  with  a  slight 
laugh.     *  I  did  not  tell  you — ^ 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Dick,  as  she 
came  back  to  the  gate.  'There  is 
something  I  want  to  read  to  you. 
Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  even- 
ing in  the  Combe)' 

Flora  looked  at  him  with  grave 
surprise^  and  yet  the  faint  sha- 


dow of  a  smile.      She  did  not 
answer  him  instantly. 

*  What  have  I  said  or  done,  I 
wonder,  to  make  you  ask  me  that! 
I  don't  see  how  I  have  deserved 
it     I  should  like  to  know.' 

*  Is  it  such  a  very  strange  thing 
to  ask  an  old  friend  T  said  Dick. 
*  I  did  not  mean  to  oifend  you.' 

'  I  am  not  offended.  But  you 
forget  that  we  are  both  ten  years 
older,  and  that  what  was  very 
safe  nonsense  with  a  boy  of  eigh- 
teen— though  I  believe  he  did 
mean  what  he  said,  and  was  not 
simply  amusing  himself,  as  — 
Don't  answer  me,  please.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this,  but  I  think  you 
are  forgetting  yourself  a  little.' 

*  Then  I  can  only  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Lancaster,  most  sin- 
^cerely,'  said  Dick,  colouring  crim- 
son. 

*  No,  Dick.  I  tell  you  I  am 
not  angiy.  Only  don't  bother 
me.  Why  can't  you  be  natural 
and  friendly,  without  all  this  non- 
sense %  Meet  you  in  the  Combe, 
indeed  1  I  am  not  quite  young 
and  foolish  enough  for  that.' 

Dick  had  wisdom  enough  left 
to  let  her  laugh  it  off,  and  not  to 
say  the  mad  words  that  were  in 
his  mind.  It  was  almost  too  much 
to  be  accused  of  amusing  himself. 
Any  truth  that  there  might  have 
been  in  the  accusation  was  melt- 
ing away  before  Flora's  distracting 
prettiness. 

'  You  don't  understand  me,'  he 
said ;  '  but  it  is  because  you 
won't.  Perhaps  I  have  made  fool 
enough  of  myself  for  one  day.  So 
good-bye.     Do  give  me  that.* 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
jessamine.  She  gave  it  to  him  at 
once. 

'Has  Miss  Northcote  any  in 
her  garden  f  she  said.  '  Shall  I 
get  you  some  more  V 

*No,  thank  you,'  said  Dick; 
and  this  time  he  fairly  did  walk 
away  up  the  hilL 
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That  evening,  for  the  first  time, 
Dick  behaved  to  his  aunt  with  a 
want  of  consideration.  He  scarcely 
spoke  at  dinner,  and  afterwards 
lonnged  in  the  window,  staring 
oat  with  an  intensity  which  made 
MiBS  Northcote  ask  whether  he 
was  watching  for  anything. 

'Ah,  come  here.  You  have 
fiist-rate  eyes,'  said  Dick.  '  Do 
yon  see  those  two  figures  going 
down  into  the  Combe  1  Who  are 
they,  I  wonder !' 

'  A  man  and  a  woman,  foolish 
things,'  said  Miss  Northcote,  lean- 
ing over  his  shoulder.  '  Impossible 
to  say,  from  this  distance,  whether 
they  belong  to  our  acquaintance. 
Most  likely  not.' 

'It  might  be  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
though.' 

'Why,  Dick!  Poor  thing! 
Who  could  be  with  her  f 

*  I  don*t  know.* 

'  Then  it  is  scarcely  friendly  or 
manly  of  you  to  suggest  it,*  said 
Miss  Northcote.  '  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter would  not  be  obliged  to  you.' 

Dick  made  no  answer. 

*  They  are  sitting  on  the  rocks,' 
he  said  presently. 

'My  dear  Dick,  I  call  this 
morbid  curiosity.  What  are  those 
people  to  you  ?  Come  away  from 
the  window  and  talk  to  me.' 

But  Dick  lingered  there,  till 
the  gathering  twilight  made  it 
impossible  to  see  anything  that 
moved  in  the  depths  of  the 
Combe.  Then  he  turned  away 
£rom  the  window  and  came  to  the 
table,  winking  his  eyes  in  the 
light  of  his  aunt's  lamp. 

'  I'm  good  for  nothing  to-night. 
I  have  a  headache,'  he  said. 
'  Sorry  to  be  so  useless.  Fm  go- 
ing out  for  a  stroll,  and  shall 
come  in  better,  perhaps.' 

'  Don't  rout  out  your  friends  in 
the  Combe :  that  would  be  too  hard- 
hearted,' said  Miss  Northcote. 

'I  prefer  the  roads,  at  this 
time  of  night,'  answered  Dick. 


He  left  his  aunt  a  little  anxious 
and  uneasy :  she  could  not  help 
fancying  that  there  was  more  in 
this  than  he  chose  her  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  she  would  have 
been  sorry  for  Dick,  if  she  had 
known  what  a  horrible  state  of 
mind  he  was  in.  There  was  no 
peace  for  him  in  the  golden  and 
purple  twilight  that  brooded  over 
rock  and  river.  He  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  himself  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  him- 
self free  from  Flora's  influence: 
it  was  stronger  than  ever.  Still 
reason  struggled  against  it :  all 
the  objections  rose  up  constantly, 
only  to  be  forgotten  the  next  mo- 
ment in  the  intense  attraction  of 
Flora  herself.  Everything  was 
made  worse  by  her  matter-of-fact 
way  of  treating  him,  the  idea  that 
after  all  she  was  quite  indifferent 
to  him,  the  still  more  unbearable 
idea  that  she  might  care  for  some- 
body else.  Dick  did  not  know 
where  all  his  good  resolutions 
were  gone,  his  cool  judgment  of 
Flora  and  her  belongings.  Since 
he  had  walked  down  that  road 
with  his  head  full  of  her,  and  had 
suddenly  come  upon  her,  standing 
there  by  the  wall  with  such  a 
light  in  her  face,  he  knew  that  it 
was  all  up  with  him ;  cool  rea- 
sonings had  had  their  d ay.  Tho ugh 
he  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  telling  her  so — ^somehow,  fever- 
ishly anxious  as  he  was,  he  shrank 
from  that  and  its  consequences — 
he  knew  that  his  fate  was  in 
Flora's  hands,  and  that  she  must 
do  as  she  pleased  with  him.  He 
knew  he  was  a  fool,  and  called 
himself  one  many  times  over,  but 
the  fact  remained  the  same. 

He  strolled  slowly  down  the 
hill,  past  Captain  Cardew's  house, 
which  was  all  silent,  on  over  the 
railway  bridge,  and  down  the 
shaded  lane  which  led  towards 
the  Combe.  He  met  nobody. 
The  distant  sounds  in  the  village 
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and  on  the  river  only  made  the 
silence  up  here  seem  more  deep. 
Now  and  then  the  softest  little 
wind  stirred  in  the  fir-trees  at  the 
comer,  and  brought  faint  sweet 
scents  from  the  hedges  and  the 
gardens  below.  Dick  did  not  go 
for  down  the  lane.  After  linger- 
ing a  few  minutes  near  the  head 
of  it,  staring  into  its  darker  re- 
cesses, where  low  trees  stretched 
their  boughs  across  it,  and  honey- 
suckle twined  itself  from  side  to 
side,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
back.     Then  he  stopped  again. 

This  time  it  was  not  all  silence. 
Footsteps  were  coming  up  the 
lane,  and  with  them  a  low  mur- 
mur of  voices.  Then  a  horror  of 
seeing  or  being  seen  by  any  one  he 
knew  came  over  Dick.  He  did 
not  wait  for  these  people  to  come 
np,  but  walked  away  more  quickly 
till  he  reached  the  bridge.  Here 
three  roads  met,  one  of  them  the 
lane  where  old  Fenner  lived,  and 
where  he  had  met  Flora  that  first 
evening.  He  walked  a  few  steps 
down  this,  and  then  stood  still  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  with 
an  undefined  feeling  that  those 
people,  whoever  they  were,  would 
turn  up  the  hill.  In  another 
minute  they  reached  the  comer, 
where  the  wind  was  moaning  a 
little  in  the  tops  of  the  Scotch 
firs,  and  there  they  also  stood 
stiU. 

Dick  saw  two  dark  figures, 
standing  very  close  together,  but 
so  much  in  the  shadow  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  them  welL 

One  of  them  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
and  a  man's  voice  answered, 
*  No ;  I  must  see  you  home.' 

Dick  fancied  that  he  knew  the 
voice,  but  could  not  tell  how,  or 
to  whom  it  belonged,  and  those 
two  walked  on  immediately,  over 
the  bridge  and  up  the  hill.  Dick 
did  not  -feel  inclined  to  follow 
them,  though  by  doing  so  he 
might  perhaps  have  resolved  his 


doubts.  He  lingered  on  the 
bridge  with  his  cigar  for  about 
ten  minutes  longer,  then  wondered 
what  he  was  doing  there,  and 
advanced  a  few  paces  up  the  hill 
in  a  slow  objectless  way.  He  was 
scarcely  off  the  bridge,  however, 
when  he  met  a  man  walking  rather 
quickly  down  towards  the  station, 
which  lay  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  below.  He  too  was 
smoking,  carried  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  was  in  the  fullest  light 
of  the  stars  and  the  summer  even- 
ing— a  young  well- dressed  man, 
pale,  with  a  black  moustache,  and 
his  hat  pulled  forward  over  his 
eyes,  liey  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  Dick  stared  at  him 
so  hard  as  to  attract  his  attention, 
half  stopping  and  turning  round, 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes. 

*  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  V 
said  the  other  man,  staring  at 
Dick  in  his  turn. 

'I  must  be  right,  I  think,' 
said  Dick.  'You  are  Eandal 
Hawke  1' 

'You  have  the  advantage  of 
me.' 

*  Don't  you  know  me]  I'm 
l^"orthcote.' 

*  What,  Dick !  How  are  you  1 
Very  glad  to  see  you,'  said 
Bandal,  quite  ready  to  shake 
hands.  'Surprised,  though,  to 
find  you  loafing  about  the  lanes 
at  night.  I  heard  you  had  left 
all  your  bad  ways  behind  at  the 
Antipodes.' 

'Who  told  you  that?'  said 
Dick. 

'Different  friends  of  yours.  Did 
anybody  know  you  when  you 
came  homel  The  climate  out 
there  must  be  favourable.  How 
is  Miss  Northcote)' 

'Very  well,  thanks.' 

'Did  you  find  that  you  had 
left  all  the  pretty  faces  behind 
in  the  old  country]  Well,  did 
Flora  forgive  you  for  deserting 
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her,  when  yon  told  her  that) 
How  do  you  find  herl  Still  the 
heUe  of  the  West  f 

'  What  do  you  think  about  it  V 
said  Dick. 

*  What  do  yon  mean  V 

'  You  are  as  good  a  judge  as  I 
am.' 

'  Tou  are  come  back  in  a  very 
nice  frame  of  mind,  Dick.  You 
always  were  an  amiable  fellow. 
Walk  down  with  me  to  the 
station;  my  tiain  will  be  here 
directly.* 

'Gome,  as  to  Mrs.  Lancaster/ 
said  Dick;  'you  perhaps  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  Vm  not  mis- 
taken, am  I,  in  thinking  that  you 
walked  up  this  hill  with  her,  ten 
minutes  ago  V 

Eandal  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  curiously.  There  was 
an  odd  tone  in  Dick's  voice.  In 
size  and  strength  he  certainly  had 
the  advantage. 

'  Are  you  mad  ?  or  what  in  the 
world  are  you  talking  about  7  said 
Bandal,  in  his  coolest  tone.  '  Or 
do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me]' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Dick.  '  But 
I  should  like  that  little  piece  of 
information.' 

*  Then  you  can  be  easily  satis- 
fied. I  have  been  spending  a  few 
hours  at  Pensand,  and  have  just 
walked  down  to  the  train.  The 
old  man  there  don't  like  sending 
his  horses  out  at  night,  and  I 
always  was  a  dutiful  son.  There  ! 
I  would  not  have  cleared  myself 
of  the  frightful  charge  to  every- 
body, but  I  can  feel  ^r  a  Mend's 
anxieties.' 


'It  was  not  you,  thenf  said 
Dick  thoughtfully. 

'Nor  Mrs.  Lancaster  either, 
probably.  She  might  be  rather 
angry  at  the  suspicion.  More 
likely  to  have  been  a  grocer^s  boy 
and  a  milliner's  girl.  Dick,  take 
my  advice,  and  don't  let  the 
green-eyed  monster  get  hold  of 
you.  By  Jove,  I  must  laugh  at 
you.  What  could  have  made 
you  think  it  was  me  Y 

'  I  thought  it  was  a  voice  that 
I  knew.' 

*  His,  or  hers  V 

'  His.  But  it  was  not  yours,  of 
course.  I  don't  know  what  can 
have  made  me  think  so.  I  must 
have  been  dreaming.' 

'  The  grocer  must  be  a  superior 
fellow.  Eeally,  though,  I  would 
stay  indoors  after  dinner,  if  I  was 
subject  to  seeing  visions.  You 
might  get  yourself  into  an  awk- 
ward scrape.' 

The  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing  struck  Dick  so  forcibly, 
under  the  new  light  Eandal  had 
thrown  upon  it,  that  he  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  his 
companion  made  some  show  of 
joining. 

'  Don't  mention  it  to  any  one, 
for  Heaven's  sake,'  said  Dick,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered.  '  How 
could  I  be  such  a  fool  V 

'  Fortunately  you  attacked  the 
right  person,  or  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious,'  said 
Bandal  quietly.  '  What  she  would 
have  said — but  that's  enough  of 
it.  Let  us  talk  about  something 
else.' 


LOVE  AND  TIME. 

{From  the  French  ofSigur.) 


Long  years  ago,  Old  Time,  'tis  said, 

While  plodding  his  weary  way, 
Chanced  on  a  stream  which  swiftly  sped. 

And  to  cross  it  did  vain  essay. 

*  Help  !*  cried  he.     *  Consider  my  years  ! 

Will  none  of  yon  aid  me  9    Alas, 
Good  friends,  I  entreat  you  with  tears, 
Hither,  and  help  Old  Time  to  pass  !' 

None  heeded  his  cry,  till  wafted  where 

Some  damsels  in  idleness  rove, 
On  further  side.     To  bring  him  there. 

Speed  they  a  skiff  propelled  by  Love. 
Others,  more  staid,  were  fain  to  check, 

And  wamingly  chanted  this  rhyme : 

*  Ah,  many  a  life  has  made  shipwreck 

In  seeking  thus  to  pass  Old  Time  !' 

Young  Love  made  gaily  for  the  shore 

Whereon  the  old  wanderer  wept ; 
Proudly  turned  to  ferry  him  o'er, 

Full  stiong  though  the  dark  current  swept. 
Plying  his  oars,  the  radiant  boy 

Gaily  sang  and  resang  this  rhyme  : 
'  See,  see,  dear  girls,  behold  with  joy, 

How  Young  Love  carries  off  Old  Time !' 

Vain  boast !     Soon  spent,  down  droops  his  head 

(Twas  ever  his  way,  I  am  told) ; 
Old  Time  takes  up  the  oars  instead : 

'  Tired  so  soon,  yet  erewhile  so  bold  ? 
Poor  child,  how  feebly  formed  thou  art ! 

Eest,  then,  now  whilst  I  sing  my  rhyme — 
An  old  refrain  from  broken  heart— 

"  Love  is  carried  away  by  Time." ' 

A  silv'ry  sound  of  mirth  above 

Eipples  downward  over  the  tide ; 

One  passing  fair,  in  sylvan  grove, 

Doth  Old  Time  and  Young  Love  deride. 

*  Hold  r  cried  the  sage,  with  voice  severe ; 

*  Who  laughs  thus  at  Love  and  my  rhyme )' 
'  True  Friend^p,  who  has  naught  to  fear ; 
I  yield  not  to  Love  nor  to  Time !' 


FORTUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS, 


IV. 

THE  STORY  OP  ISAAC  HOLDEN. 


In  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  there 
was,  in  the  French  section,  one 
little  department  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  display  of  samples  of 
combed  vools.  There  was  much 
that  was  calculated  to  charm  the 
eje  in  that  neatly-arranged  col- 
lection of  delicate  fibres,  so  soft 
and  sleek  and  clean  and  lustrous 
did  the  fleecy  fragments  look 
beneath  the  shelter  of  their  glass 
cases.  Foremost  amongst  the  ex- 
posanis  in  this  department  ap- 
peared the  names  of '  I.  Holden  & 
Fils  f  and  although  to  the  unini- 
tiated there  might  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  lainea  peignees 
^ibited  by  this  firm  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  shown  in 
some  of  the  contiguous  cases,  still 
it  was  plainly  observable  that 
such  visitors  as  had  special  know- 
ledge of  these  matters  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  particu- 
lar case  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  *  I.  Holden 
&  Fils  ;'  for  it  was  well  known  to 
the  manufeusturers,  merchants,  and 
business  men  connected  with  the 
trade  that  there  was  represented 
in  that  one  case  the  work  of  the 
chief  firm  of  woolcombers  now  in 
existence. 

To  the  outside  world,  untutored 
in  the  ways  of  trade  and  ignorant 
of  the  vastness  of  its  many  rami- 
fications, a  simple  statement  of 
this  kind  will  doubtless  mean 
little ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few 
facts  and  figures,  taken  from  the 
industrial  annals  of  England  and 


France,  will  serve  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
woolcombing  trade  generally,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  operations 
of  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  &  Sons 
in  particular.  Messrs.  Holden 
have  three  separate  establishments 
engaged  in  woolcombing — one  at 
Bradford,  one  at  Croix,  near  Rou- 
baix,  and  one  at  Eheims.  These 
three  concerns  cover  altogether  over 
twenty-three  acres  of  actual  floor- 
ing, and  give  employment  to  4000 
workpeople.  The  firm  have  a  total 
of  500  carding  and  370  combing 
machines  working,  accomplishing 
as  much  labour  as  it  would  have 
taken  25,000  workmen  to  have 
got  through  in  the  old  days  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  wool- 
combing machine. 

This  gigantic  business  has  been 
built  up  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
almost  unparalleled.  Three  decades 
have  hardly  passed  since  Isaac 
Holden,  the  founder  of  the  firm, 
went  out  as  the  pioneer  partner 
of  Mr.  S.  C.  lister  (whose  con- 
nection with  woolcombing  in- 
ventions is  so  well  known  and 
commemorated)  to  seek  a  fresh 
field  of  operation  amongst  the 
manufacturers  of  France  for  the 
machine  which  was  destined  to 
make  Mr.  Holden  a  princely  for- 
tune. How  Mr.  Holden  came  to 
engage  upon  this  enterprise,  and 
how,  from  being  a  collier's  lad,  he 
worked  his  way  up  to  a  position 
of  splendid  commercial  prosperity, 
and  gained  a  degree  of  affluence 
which  is  great  even  in  these  days 
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for  a  successful  captain  of  industry, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to 
relate. 

Isaac  Holden  was  bom  on  the 
7th  of  May  1807,  at  Hurlet,  a 
small  village  adjoining  Kitshill, 
between    Paisley    and    Glasgow. 
His  father,  who  bore  the   same 
name,  had  a  few  years  previously 
held  a  small  farm  at  Nenthead, 
near  Alston,  in  Cumberland,  of 
which  place  he  was  a  native,  and 
had  combined  the  occupation  of 
fanner  with  that  of  lead-miner. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  the  lead-mines  in 
which  his  family  had  long  worked 
with  varying  success  became  ex- 
hausted, and,  in  1801,  the  father 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  employment  in  a  coal- 
mine.    Isaac  Holden  senior  was 
a  man   of  considerable   strength 
and  energy  of  character,  and  was 
possessed  of  an  intelligence  supe- 
rior to  his  station.     He  came  of 
a  hardy  and  enterprising  race ;  for 
the  Holdens  of  Allandale,  Nent- 
head, and  Alston  were  proud  to 
consider    themselves    descended 
from    that    Halfdane    of    Den- 
mark who  ages  ago  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  retained  possession  for 
some  time    of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham,  ulti- 
mately settling  down  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  three  counties.   When 
the  poor  lead-miner  betook  himself 
to  Glasgow,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  leave  his  wife  and  four  children 
behind  him  at  the  little  farm  at 
Nenthead;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  felt  sufficiently  settled 
in  his  new  occupation  to  induce 
him  to  have  his  family  with  him 
in  Glasgow.     His  wife  belonged 
to  a  Scotch  family  of  the  name  of 
Forrest,  and  was  a  pious,  indus- 
trious,  high  -  principled   woman. 
They  had  been   married  in  the 
Anglican  Church  at  Alston.    The 
parents    of   this    hard-working 


respectable  couple  were  amongst 
the  earliest  followers  of  John 
Wesley,  and  lived  and  died 
stanch  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church. 

After  remaining  some  time  at 
Glasgow,  Isaac  Holden  the  father 
— who  seems  to  have  had   the 
capacity  of  making  headway  in 
whatever  employment  or  project 
he    entered    upon  —  obtained    a 
situation  at  the  Wellington  pit, 
Nitshill,  and  it  was  during  the 
time  that  he  held  the  post  of 
headsman  at  this  pit  that  his  son 
Isaac  was  bom.  Assiduous,  earnest^ 
and  upright  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  the  elder  Holden  sought  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  material  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  family,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  cause  of  education  and 
moral  progress  amongst  the  people 
around  him.     He  established  a 
night-school  in  the  village,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
teaching  of  his  neighbours*  children 
— a  duty  which  he  was  proud  to 
put  upon  himself,  and  which  he 
generously  performed  without  the 
slightest  remuneration.  Thus  early 
was  manifested  the  public  spirit 
and  philanthropic  zeid  which  have 
always  characterised  the  actions 
of  the  Holdens,  and  gained  for 
them  so  wide  a  measure  of  respect. 
On  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  week- 
days,   the    pit    headsman    kept 
steadily  to  his  useful  work.  There 
was  a  good  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Paisley,  three  miles  away,   and 
seldom  a  Sunday  came  that  did 
not  find  the  elder  Isaac  Holden 
and  his  wife  and  family  walking 
to  Paisley  to  divine  service,  the 
younger  Isaac  forming  one  of  the 
party  while  but  a  mere  child, 
walking  and  being  carried  in  the 
arms  of  his  loving  father  in  turns. 
In  addition  to  accomplishing  this 
religious  pilgrimage  oi  six  miles 
every  Sunday,   the   father    con- 
ducted a  Sunday  school  which  he 
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bad  established  in  the  Yillage^  at 
a  time  when  such  institutions 
were  few  and  far  between. 

In  1812,  when  Isaac  was  five 
yeais  of  age,  the  Holdens  removed 
to  a  small  thatched  cottage  which 
had  been  nsed  as  a  sort  of  farm- 
house, about  a  mile  from  Nitshill, 
where  there  was  a  school  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  daj 
and  Sabbath  schooL   This  school, 
which  was  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
founding  and  management  where- 
of the  elder  Holden  had  taken  a 
leading  part,  was  the  place  where 
young  Isaac  entered  upon  his  first 
comae   of  educational    training. 
He  went  regularly  to  this  school 
until  he  had  reached  his  tenth 
year,  when  the  family  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  to  Kilbarchan, 
ahout  nine  miles  distant,  where 
the  father  had  obtained  some  fresh 
employment. 

Times  were  very  bad  at  this 
period.  The  country  had  just 
emerged  from  that  protracted 
war  which  had  almost  drained  it 
of  its  resources,  and  brought  com- 
mercial enterprise  to  a  point  of 
utter  stagnation,  and  the  burden 
of  poverty  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  working  classes.  Labour  was 
but  scantily  paid  for,  and  poor 
families  were  compelled  to  put 
their  children  to  work  as  soon  as 
their  little  hands  were  able  to 
earn  any  trifling  sum  towards 
their  support.  The  elder  Holden 
struggled  against  this  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  and  even  contrived 
to  send  his  son  Isaac  to  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town  for  a 
few  months  after  their  removal  to 
Eilbarchan.  The  lad,  however, 
saw  what  was  passing  around  him, 
and  felt  that  his  fietther  could  ill 
afEord  to  keep  him  at  school ;  so 
he  set  himself,  young  as  he  was, 
to  find  some  employment.  Hand- 
weaving  was  one  of  the  chief 
indostiies    of  the*  district,  and 


Isaac  engaged  himself  as  'draw- 
boy*  to  two  weavers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, his  father  only  con- 
senting to  let  him  go,  however, 
on  condition  that  his  education 
did  not  suffer.  Isaac  continued 
to  work  as  *  draw-boy'  for  the 
next  two  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  went  to  a  night- 
school,  and  diligently  employed 
himself  in  improving  his  educa- 
tion. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
family  to  remove  again,  the  father 
having  obtained  a  better  situation 
at  the  village  of  Johnstone.  At 
Johnstone,  Isaac  was  again  sent  to 
a  day-school;  but  the  yearning  for 
some  active  occupation  seized  him 
once  more,  and  he  went  to  work 
in  a  cotton-mill,  where  he  was 
engaged  from  early  morning  until 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  after  which 
hour  he  went  regularly  to  the 
night-school  attached  to  the  mill. 
This  state  of  things  did  not  please 
his  father,  whose  solicitude  con- 
cerning his  son's  educational 
training  was  always  strong;  so 
he  took  Isaac  away  from  the  fac- 
tory once  more,  and  sent  him  to 
a  school  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  a  very  able  and 
zealous  teacher,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  ^  Fraser  family'  of  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  who  is  still 
living  and  glories  in  the  name  of 
the  Old  Eadioal,  a  cognomen  by 
which  he  is  well  known  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  Isaac  was  at 
this  time  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  began  to  approach  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
Latin  being  a  portion  of  the  curri- 
culum of  Mr.  Fraser's  schooL 
But  the  desire  for  work  was  so 
strong  in  the  lad's  mind  that  he> 
was  not  to  be  kept  from  it,  so  he 
again  got  a  situation  in  a  cotton- 
mill — this  time  as  a  *piecer' — 
and  attended  Mr.  Fraser's  night- 
classi  and  continued  the  study  of 
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Latin  and  bookkeeping  there  for 
about  twelve  months. 

It  is  related  by  certain  elderly 
villagers,  who  can  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  the  com- 
panions of  Isaac  Holden,  that 
about  this  period  an  incident 
happened  which  probably  had 
some  influence  for  good  on  the 
mind  of  the  lad,  although  in  itself 
the  incident  would  scarcely  be 
considered  as  of  an  improving 
nature.  Isaac  was  a  diligent,  pa- 
tient, and  persevering  worker, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  these 
were  precisely  the  qualities  of 
mind  which  were  most  obnoxious 
to  the  more  noisy  and  more  demon- 
strative of  his  companions ;  and  to 
one  lad  in  particular  they  were  so 
distasteful  that  he  never  ceased 
to  tease  and  domineer  over  Isaac, 
until  one  day  this  braggart*s  con- 
duct grew  so  outrageous  that 
matters  were  brought  to  a  climax 
between  the  two.  The  lad  re- 
ferred to  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  Isaac,  and  considerably 
taller;  he  therefore  presumed  upon 
his  physical  superiority,  and  on 
the  day  in  question  took  off  Isaac's 
cap  and  threw  it  down  into  the 
mud.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  other  boys,  Isaac  told  the  lad 
that  if  he  did  not  at  once  fetch 
the  cap  and  clean  it  he  would 
punish  him.  The  lad  laughed, 
and  said,  '  An  Englishman  cannot 
fight,'  and  walked  away.  The 
came  afternoon,  however,  Isaac 
sent  a  friend  to  challenge  the 
tyrant  to  battle,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  factory  was  closed, 
they  met  in  a  field;  and  after 
fighting  for  more  than  an  hour, 
Isaac  was  declared  the  victor, 
having  punished  his  opponent  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  glad 
to  own  that  an  English  boy  could 
fight  after  all,  and  to  apologise 
for  his  past  conduct  towards 
Isaac. 

Encounters  of  this  description 


were  common  enough  at  that  day 
amongst  the  working  population, 
whose  ideas  of  sport  and  recreation 
were  generally  on  the  borderland 
of  brutality.  It  said  much  for 
young  Isaac's  energy  of  character, 
however,  that,  despite  the  better 
influences  that  were  at  work  with- 
in him,  he  could  plunge  himseir 
into  conflict  with,  and  overcomoi 
a  blustering  overbearing  rival 

Later  on,  Isaac  Holden  was 
again  in  a  position  to  quit  the 
factory  and  give  himself  up  wholly 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
He  returned  to  Mr.  Eraser's  school, 
and  remained  there  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  his 
father  removed  to  Paisley,  and 
Isaac  was  then  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle,  a  shawl-weaver. 

As  Isaac  Holden  advanced  to- 
wards manhood,  the  example  of 
his  parents  and  the  deep  sympathy 
he  felt  with  all  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress,  tended  to  give 
his  mind  a  decided  religious  cast, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Eor  a  time 
it  appeared  as  if  his  Ufe  would 
become  altogether  alienated  from 
trade  pursuits.  Shawl-weaving 
proved  to  be  too  much  for  his 
strength,  and  after  struggling 
with  it  for  about  twelve  months, 
he  relinquished  all  further  effort 
in  that  direction  and  turned  his 
attention  more  closely  than  ever 
to  scholastic  studies.  He  joined 
the  school  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 
a  very  able  teacher,  a  noted  mathe- 
matician, and  lecturer  on  physics, 
chemistry,  and  history  to  various 
Paisley  and  Glasgow  institutions. 
When  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age  Isaac  became  assistant 
to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  received 
private  lessons  from  him  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  Latin,  Greek,  &o. 
Mr.  Kennedy  took  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  pupil,  and  was  always 
ready  to  help  and  encourage  him 
to  higher  efforts. 
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In  1826  the  elder  Holden 
died,  and  young  Isaac  found  bis 
mother  and  a  younger  brother 
entirely  dependent  upon  him.  By 
this  time,  however,  Isaac  was 
happily  in  a  position  to  provide 
for  them,  bis  employment  under 
Mr.  Kennedy  being  now  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  admit  of  his 
doing  so.  He  remained  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  until  January  1828,  and 
then,  when  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  made  his  first  venture 
out  into  the  world,  and  engaged 
himself  as  mathematical  teacher 
to  the  Queen-square  Academy, 
Leeds,  the  principal  of  which  was 
Mr.  James  Sigston.  This  was 
then  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respectable  boarding  -  schools  in 
the  country,  and  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  good  opening  for  Mr. 
Holden.  Unfortunately,  religious 
feehng  ran  high  at  that  time,  and 
young  Holden  had  strong  views 
and  opinions  on  matters  theologi- 
cal, and  expressed  them  freely  and 
boldly.  Strife  and  contention 
ensued,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year  the  mathematical  tutor 
deemed  it  advisable  to  transfer  his 
aerrices  to  Lingard*s  grammar- 
school  at  Slaithwaite,  near  Hud- 
deisfield,  which  he  entered  as 
teacher  of  the  English  and  com- 
mercial department.  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  the  head-master,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  classical  attain- 
ments, and  under  him  Mr.  Holden 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
able  still  further  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  Latin  and  Greeks  For 
a  time  all  went  smoothly,  and 
then  the  'religious  difficulty^  again 
presented  itself,  and  Mr.  Holden 
found  it  better  to  resign. 

Mr.  Holden  now  went  further 
south,  and  engaged  as  classical 
mast^  to  the  Castle-street  Aca- 
demy at  Beading,  of  which  insti- 
tation  Mr.  Greathead  was  the 
principal.  At  this  establishment 
Mr.   Holden  wa^  able  to  have 


wider  scope  for  his  talents  than  he 
had  ever  had  before,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  first  turned  his  mind 
to  scientific  experiment  and  inven- 
tion. He  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
to  advanced  classes,  and  had  also 
several  French  classes.  He  had 
acquired  French  at  Paisley,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  Rev.  John 
Hick,  a  Wesleyan  minister  from 
Canada,  and,  having  continued  the 
study  of  the  language,  then,  as 
well  as  subsequently,  found  it  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him.  Mr. 
Holden  got  on  so  well  at  the 
Castle-street  Academy  that  by  the 
end  of  the  first  term  he  was  able 
to  establish  a  series  of  lectures  on 
science  and  history,  which  he  gave 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  to 
about  a  hundred  youths,  varying 
in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
years.  At  Mr.  Holden*s  sugges- 
tion the  youths  subscribed  to  pro- 
vide a  chemical  laboratory,  and  he 
gave  them  a  lecture  on  chemistry, 
with  experiments,  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
chemical  experiments  that  Mr. 
Holden  made  a  discovery,  of  which 
he  thought  little  at  the  time,  but 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  world  at 
large.  Without  any  speciaUy 
directed  efibrt,  but  by  accident,  as 
it  were,  Mr.  Holden,  in  October 
1829,  invented  that  most  useful 
and  necessary  of  domestic  articles, 
thelucifer  match.  Had  Mr.  Holden 
at  that  early  period  conceived  the 
idea  of  devoting  himself  to  inven- 
tion or  business  enterprise  as  a 
means  of  existence,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  thought  less  lightly  of 
this  discovery,  and  would  have 
secured  the  benefit  of  it  to  him- 
self, according  to  the  patent  laws ; 
but  he  contented  himself  simply 
with  imparting  the  full  knowledge 
of  his  invention  to  his  science 
class,  and  there,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  an  end   of  the 
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matter.  The  story  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been  told  by  Mr. 
Holden  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  patent  laws. 
We  cannot  do  better,  therefore, 
than  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

<  I  began  as  an  inventor  on  a 
very  small  scale/  said  Mr.  Holden, 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence. 
*  For  what  I  know,  I  was  the  first 
inventor  of  lucifer  matches;  but 
it  was  the  result  of  a  happy 
thought.  In  the  morning  I  used 
to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  order 
to  pursue  my  studies,  and  I  used 
at  that  time  the  flint  and  steel, 
in  the  use  of  which  I  found  very 
great  inconvenience.  I  gave  lec- 
tures in  chemistry  at  the  time  at 
a  very  large  academy.  Of  course 
I  knew,  as  other  chemists  did, 
the  explosive  material  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  produce 
instantaneous  Hght;  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on 
wood  by  that  explosive  material, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
put  under  the  explosive  mixture 
sulphur.  I  did  that,  and  publish- 
ed it  in  my  next  lecture,  and 
showed  it.  There  was  a  young 
man  in  the  room  whose  father 
was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he 
immediately  wrote  to  his  father 
about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards 
lucifer  matche3  were  issued  to  the 
world.  I  believe  that  was  the 
first  occasion  that  we  had  the  pre- 
sent lucifer  match,  and  it  was  one 
of  those  inventions  that  some 
people  think  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  patent.  I  think  that 
if  all  inventions  were  like  that,  or 
if  we  could  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  the  principle  might 
hold  good.  If  all  inventions 
were  ascertained  and  carried  out 
into  practice  with  as  much 
facility  as  in  this  case,  no  one 
would  perhaps  think  of  taking 
out  a  patent    I  was  urged  to  go 


and  take  out  a  patent  immediately; 
but  I  thought  it  was  so  small  a 
matter,  and  it  cost  me  so  little 
labour,  that  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  go  and  get  a  patent, 
otherwise  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  very  profitable.' 

Small  as  the  impression  was 
that  was  made  upon  Mr.  Holden 
by  this  circumstance  at  the  time, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  tended  to 
direct  his  mind  towards  invention 
as  an  ultimate  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth.  Still  he  was  so 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  sen- 
timents and  yearnings,  that  for  a 
long  time  he  seemed  to  hover 
between  the  field  of  Christian 
labour  and  ministration  and  the 
field  of  industrial  enterprise.  He 
remained  for  eighteen  months  at 
the  Heading  academy,  which  for 
that  period  provided  him  with  a 
happy  home  and  a  sphere  of  use- 
ful activity ;  but,  his  health  fail- 
ing him,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation  and  return  to 
his  northern  home.  Further  than 
that,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
an  engagement  which  he  had 
entered  into  to  go  into  the  Wes- 
leyan  ministry. 

It  was  in  June  1830  that  Mr. 
Holden  went  back  to  Scotland, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  mother, 
over  whose  welfare  he  had  con- 
tinued to  exercise  all  possible  pro- 
tection. An  early  friend  of  his 
in  Glasgow  erected  a  school  for 
him,  and  Mr.  Holden  was  soon 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Scotch  dominie,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  at  last  found 
the  one  particular  work  which 
would  have  to  content  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  existence. 
But  accident  again  intervened, 
and,  ere  he  had  been  in  his  new 
school  six  months,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  was  changed  by 
a  very  simple  circumstance.  Mr. 
William  Townend,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Townend  Brothers,  of 
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Collingworth,   near  Binglej,  in 
Yorkshire,    happened   to    he   in 
Glasgow  in  the  Novemher  of  that 
year,  and  was  looking  ahout  for 
some  one  whom  he  might  engage 
as  hookkeeper.     A  local  gentle- 
man, who  knew  Mr.  Holden  well, 
recommended  the  young  school- 
master   for   the  post,    and   Mr. 
Townend  called  on  Mr.  Holden 
and  offered  to  engage  him.    After 
a  day's  consideration,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  friend  who  had 
bmlt  the    school,    Mr.    Holden 
accepted  the  offer,  sold  the  furni- 
toie  and  good-will  of  the  school 
to  an  old  pedagogue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  ahout  a  week 
£rom  that  time  left  Scotland  for 
Crdlingworth,  where  he  duly  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  Novemher 
1830. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in 
Mr.  Holden's  career.     Hencefor- 
ward he  devoted  his  whole  energy 
and  ability  to  industrial  pursuits, 
and  found  himself  in  an  atmo- 
sphere congenial  to  his  inclina- 
tions, where  the  full  force  of  his 
intelligence,  perseverance,  and  in- 
dosny — quaUties  which  constitute 
the  leading  elements  of  what  we 
commonly  term  genius — could  he 
successfully     exerted.       CuUing- 
worth  was,  and  still  is,  a  sort  of 
old-world  place,  heyond  the  reach 
of  railways, '  smelling  of  Flora  and 
the  country  green,'  inhabited  hy  a 
community  of  rugged,  good-heart- 
ed   Yorkshire     dalesmen,     and 
perched  high    among  the    same 
moorland  hills  upon  which  Char- 
lotte Bronte  used  to  look  out  from 
the   lonely  Haworth    parsonage 
where  she  wrote  her  remarkable 
books.     At   first  it    must  have 
seemed  a  curious  notion  to  plant 
a  £ictory  out  in  this  remote  comer 
of  the  world ;  hut  the  Townends 
were  men  of  'grit^  and  energy, 
and  they  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing there  an  extensive  manufac- 
tonng  concern,  and  in  gathering 


round  them  a  prosperous  hard- 
working community. 

Coming  amongst  these  people 
at  so  favourable  a  time — ^himself 
in  the  full  vigour  of  youth  and 
hope  and  high  purpose,  and  the 
trade  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ing himself  in  the  active  process 
of  expansion  and  development — 
Mr.  Holden  soon  found  that  he 
could  give  such  shape  and  pur- 
pose to  his  life  as  had  never  hefore 
appeared  possible.  In  the  worsted 
trade  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
ventive skill,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  enterprise; 
and  with  a  worthy  ambition  he 
set  himself  to  work  to  achieve  a 
position  of  honour  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  with  which  he  had 
now  so  firmly  allied  himself. 
Buffon  said  that  genius  was  pa- 
tience ;  some  other  celebrated  per- 
son has  said  that  it  is  '  the  power 
of  making  efforts.'  If  that  be  so, 
Isaac  Holden  must  undoubtedly 
he  credited  with  the  possession  of 
genius,  for  it  is  in  patience  and 
continuance  of  effort  that  he  has, 
above  all,  distinguished  himself. 
For  sixteen  years — from  1830  to 
1846 — Mr.  Holden  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Townend,  and  during  all  those 
years  of  study  and  experience  was 
steadily  preparing  himself  for  the 
particidar  work  which  he  after- 
wards adopted  as  the  chief  ohject 
of  his  life — machine  woolcomh- 
ing. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Holden 
came  to  CuUingworth,  the  wool- 
combing  machine  was  far  from 
being  an  accomplished  fact.  In- 
ventors were  at  work  in  England, 
France,  and  America  trying  to 
solve  the  prohlem ;  but  much  re* 
mained  to  he  done  hefore  the 
lahour  of  the  handcomher  was  to 
he  effectually  superseded.  It  would 
he  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper  to  trace  the  history  of 
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the  woolcombisg  machine  through 
its  various  stages  of  existence,  from 
the  time  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  power- 
loom,  who  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1790  took  out  a  patent  for  wool- 
combing,  to  the  present  year  of 
grace,  when  Mr.  Holden,  after 
upwards  of  forty  years'  experience, 
has  added  yet  another  woolcomb- 
ing  patent  to  the  hundreds  that 
have  been  taken  out  before.  The 
wonderful  amount  of  experiment 
that  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  creation  of  the  wool- 
combing  machine  is  to  some  ex- 
tent indicated  by  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Holden  before  the 
Koyal  Commission.  He  said  he 
had  been  told  that  *  experiments 
connected  with  the  combing  of 
wool  have  cost  the  experimenting 
inventors  the  sum  of  2,000,000i. 
sterling;'  that  he  himself  had 
spent  50,000Z.  in  experiments, 
and  that  Mr.  Lister  had  spent  a 
greater  sum  even  than  that. 

Mr.  Holden's  first  acquaintance 
with  woolcombing  was  made  im- 
mediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Cullingworth,  when  one  of  the 
Townends,  after  showing  him 
round  the  works,  took  him  to  see 
a  handcomber.  Mr.  Holden  in- 
quired if  the  manual  operation  he 
then  saw  being  performed  had  not 
been  attempted  to  be  done  by 
machine,  and  he  was  told  that 
there  had  been  many  attempts, 
but  that  the  fibre  was  so  delicate, 
and  so  difficult  of  treatment  by 
machinery,  that  every  trial  had 
failed.  From  that  time  Mr.  Hol- 
den decided  to  make  it  his  work 
to  try  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
He  began  by  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  been 
previously  done  in  this  direction, 
and  then  he  commenced  to  expe- 
riment on  his  own  account. 

For  about  a  year  Mr.  Holden 
acted  as  bookkeeper  to  Messrs^ 
Townend;  but  it  was  soon  seen 


that  the  mill  was  his  proper 
sphere ;  and  from  that  time  it  was 
there  that  he  chiefly  employed 
himself,  after  a  while  being  made 
manager,  and  subsequently  part- 
ner. Those  were  days  of  hard  and 
earnest  work.  He  went  to  the 
mill  every  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
and  seldom  left  it  before  ten  at 
night ;  and  only  on  two  or  three 
occasions  during  fifteen  years  did 
he  take  a  week  or  two's  holiday. 

In  1832  Mr.  Holden  married 
his  first  wife,  Marion,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Angus  Love  of 
Paisley.  This  estimable  lady,  to 
whom  he  had  been  enga^^ed  since 
1826,  proved  a  valuable  helpmeet 
to  the  inventor,  and  by  her  wo- 
manly heart  and  excellent  example 
won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her. 

In  1833  Mr.  Holden  urged 
Messrs.  Townend  to  try  Collier's 
combing- machines,  which  had 
just  been  patented,  and  they  pur- 
chased seven  of  them.  The  ma- 
chines, however,  were  very  imper- 
fect, and  brought  loss  and  trouble 
to  Messrs.  Townend.  For  a^Jiime 
Mr.  George  Townend,  the  senior 
partner,  looked  after  the  machines ; 
but  in  1836  he  gave  them  over  to 
Mr.  Holden,  and  the  latter  expe- 
rimented upon  them,  and  applied 
such  improvements  as  enabled 
them  to  be  worked  to  advantage. 

As  time  wore  on,  Mr.  Holden 
grew  more  desirous  than  ever  of 
concentrating  his  energies  upon 
the  combing-machine.  Many  other 
successful  inventors  were  abeady 
in  the  field,  and  important  patents 
for  combing-machiiies  had  been 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Lister,  Mr. 
Donisthorpe,  Mr.  Eamsbotham, 
and  others;  but  Mr.  Holden's 
idea  was  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  work  of  the  hand- 
comber,  and  on  that  basis  he  has 
consistently  laboured  throughout^ 
It  is  not  the  time  now  to  say  how 
much  this  or  that  inventor  has 
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done  towards  perfecting  the  comb- 
iDg-machine ;  the  story  is  one  of 
such  great  complexity,  and  has 
engaged  so  many  conflicting  in- 
terests, that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
move it  into  the  region  of  clear 
and  unbiased  narrative.      Suffice 
it  that  the  manufacturing  world 
is  under  great  obligation  to   the 
noble  workers  by  whose  ingenuity 
and  industry  the  invention  has, 
in  its  several  forms,  been  wrought 
out     The  names  of  Collier,  Heil- 
mann,  Donisthorpe,  Lister,  Hoi- 
den,  Noble,  and  Hubner  must  al- 
ways stand  prominently  forth  in 
the  history  of  wool  combing,  when- 
ever  that  history  comes   to    be 
written.    To  Mr.  lister,  Bradford 
has  already  erected  a  monument, 
in    celebration     chiefly    of    his 
achievements    in    regard   to  the 
combing-machine.  For  very  many 
years  Mr.  Lister  occupied  himself, 
and  was  the  means  of  occupying 
others,  in  improving  this  inven- 
tion ;  and  when  Mr.  Holden  found 
that  Messrs.  Townend  were  not 
inclined  to  risk  anything  on  wool- 
combing  patents,  he  resolved  to 
leave   Cullingworth,   and  endea- 
vour to  eflect  an  alliance  of  some 
sort  with  Mr.  Lister. 

In  1846,  therefore,  Mr.  Holden 
removed  to  Bradford,  and  took 
premises  there,  where  he  worked 
out  some  plans  of  making  Heald 
and  Genappe  yarns,  and  some  im- 
provements   in    carding,  and  in 
CoUier^s  combing-machine,  which 
latter  were  patented  in  Lister  & 
Holden's    joint-patent    of    1847. 
In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lister 
in  1847,  and  from  time  to  time 
up  to  August  1848,  Mr.  Holden 
avowed  his  ability  to  improve  Mr. 
Lister's  machine,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  most  valuable  one  for  merino 
wools,  and  advised  Mr.  Lister  to 
introduce  the  machine  into  France, 
where    Mr.   Holden    thought   it 
would  have  a  better  chance  than 
in  England.  The  upshot  was  that, 
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after  a  journey  of  inspection  which 
Mr.  Holden  made  in  September 
and  October  1848,  the  two  agreed 
to  begin  combing  there  in  partner- 
ship, under  the  style  or  firm  of 
'Lister  Ss  Holden.' 

The  troubled  condition  of  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  intense 
uneasiness  which  prevailed  in 
commercial  circles  during  this  year 
of  revolution,  would  have  deterred 
most  men  from  venturing  upon 
an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude ; 
but  Mr.  Holden  was  far-seeing 
and  sagacious,  and  had  full  faith 
in  himself  and  the  future.  He 
had,  while  over  in  October,  chosen 
a  mill  for  the  commencement  of 
operations,  and  had  left  their  agent 
to  arrange  the  lease ;  but  when  he 
went  to  Paris  in  January  1849, 
expecting  all  to  be  ready,  he  found 
himself  harassed  by  disputes  and 
discussions  with  the  trustees  of 
the  property,  and  at  length,  owing 
to  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
circumstance,  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  Mr.  Holden  dreamed 
one  night  that  he  had  gone  to  iSt. 
Denis  to  look  after  a  mill,  and 
that  he  had  found  one  there,  hav- 
ing been  shown  over  it  by  candle- 
light. Whether  this  induced  him 
to  go  to  St  Denis  the  following 
day,  or  whether  some  other  matter 
led  him  there,  we  are  unable  to 
say;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  he 
went  thither,  that  he  found  a  mill 
that  suited  him,  that  he  took  it, 
and  that  he  was  shown  over  it  by 
candlelight. 

Both  in  France  and  in  England 
the  manual  labour  of  the  hand- 
comber  was  now  destined  to  be 
speedily  supplanted  by  the  new 
machines.  Up  to  that  time  the 
handcombers  had  formed  a  very 
important  element  in  the  worsted 
industry.  They  had  been  looked 
upon  as  inevitable  components  of 
an  extensive  trade,  and  had  been 
accustomed  at  septennial  periods 
to  hold  high  festival  in  honour  of 
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their  patron-eaint,  the  martyred 
Bishop  Blaize,  who  was  believed 
to  have  invented  the  art  of  wool- 
combing  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
The  last  of  these  pageants  was 
held  in  Bradford  in  1825,  five 
years  before  Mr.  Holden's  intro- 
duction   to   the    worsted    trade. 
Many  men  still  living  hold  that 
day  in  remembrance.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  town  was  crowded  with 
sightseers,  and  that  the  procession, 
which  was  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent symbolical,   created  a  great 
impression.     Firdt,  there  came  a 
herald  bearing  a  flag ;  then  '  wool- 
staplers  on  horseback,  caparisoned 
with  a  fleece ;'  then  worsted-spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  on  horse- 
back, in  white -stuff  waistcoats, 
*with   each    a    sliver    over    the 
shoulder  and  a  white-stuff  sash, 
and  the  horses'  necks  covered  with 
nets   of  thick  yam.'    Following 
these  came  merchants,  *  with  co- 
loured sashes ;'  then  '  apprentices 
and  masters'  sons,'  wearing  *  orna- 
mented caps,  scarlet -stuff  coats, 
white -stuff  waistcoats,  and  blue 
pantaloons.'     Persons  were  also 
dressed  up  to  represent  the  King, 
the  Queen,  Jason,  Medea,  and  so 
forth;  the  legend  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  being  worked  in  in  several 
ways.     The  Bishop  was  also  per- 
sonated ;  and  the  procession  wound 
up  with  *  combers  with  wool  wigs,' 
and  Myers  with   red  cockades, 
blue  aprons,  and  crossed  sliyers  of 
red  and  blue.'  It  was  the  custom, 
too,  for  some  leading  personage  on 
these  occasions  to  repeat  certain 
lines   of  verse  which  had  been 
composed  in  honour  of  Bishop 
Blaize.     The  lines  are  curious,  if 
not  very  poetic,  and  opened  in  this 
strain : 

*  Hail  to  the  day  whose  kind  auspicious 

ra^B 
Deigned  nrst  to  smile  on  famous  Bishop 

Blaize ; 
To  the  great  author  of  oar  combing 

trade, 
His  days  devoted  and  dae  honour  paid 


To  him  whose  fame  through  Bziton*s  isle 

resounds, 
To  him  whose  goodness   to  the  poor 

abounds ; 
Long  shall  his  name  in  British  annals 

shine, 
And  grateful  ages  offer  at  his  shrine ! 
By  this  our  trade  are  thousands  daily 

fed 
With  means  by  it  to  earn  their  daily 

bread.* 

The  poet  then  plunged  into  my- 
thological imaginings,  and  finish- 
ed  with  the  following  hearty 
couplet : 

*  For  England's  commerce  and  for  Geoige's 

sway, 
Each  loyal  subject  give  a  loud  hurrah, 
hurrah  !* 

But  there  were  no  more  Bishop 
Blaize  festivals  to  be  held  after 
the  combing-machine  got  fairly 
into  operation.  There  never  was 
a  more  sudden  and  complete 
transformation  effected  in  any 
branch  of  industry  than  this  that 
was  wrought  in  woolcombing. 
Thousands  of  combers  were  lelb 
without  employment.  Messrs. 
Townend  had  themselves  kept 
seven  hundred  handcombers  going 
at  one  time. 

It  was  the  same  in  France. 
When  Messrs.  Lister  &  Holden 
began  their  works  at  St.  Denis, 
woolcombing  was  done  chiefly  by 
peasant  farmers  at  their  own 
homes.  The  work  was  scattered 
fjBLr  and  wide  over  the  countryi 
being  managed  by  agents  in  the 
various  localities,  who  delivered 
the  raw  wool  to  the  combers  and 
collected  it  when  combed,  at  a 
certain  commission.  The  combs 
they  used  were  rude  instruments 
with  steel  teeth,  some  eight  inches 
long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  work  they  did 
was  so  imperfect  that  the  wool 
.  required  picking  in  all  the  stages 
of  spinning  and  manu&cturing. 
What  a  difference  there  was  be- 
tween those  handcombs  and  the 
combs  now  used  by  Messrs. 
Holden  in  their  machine  I    The 
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latter  combs  contain  teeth,  finer 
than  the  finest  sewing-needle,  in 
some  instances  forty  of  them  being 
set  in  a  lineal  inch  in  the  rows 
of  the  combs. 

Messrs.  Lister  &  Holden  had 
soon  a  successful  woolcombing 
business  established  in  France. 
Mr.  Holden  felt  that  he  had  now 
a  work  before  him  that  was 
worthy  of  aU  his  powers  and 
energy,  and  he  laboured  hard  to 
carry  it  to  its  full  accomplishment. 
Duiing  the  first  year  in  France, 
what  was  known  as  *  the  circular 
comb,  with  Donisthorpe's  fell- 
ing-heads,' was  used;  but  in 
1850  Mr.  Holden  brought  forward 
his  favourite  '  square  motion'  ma- 
chine— a  machine  which  he  claims 
to  have  mainly  originated,  and 
which,  year  after  year,  he  has  so 
altered  and  improved  as  to  make 
it,  in  many  respects,  the  best  ma- 
chine in  the  trade.  The  superiority 
of  the  machine  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  its 
owners  have  been  able  by  its  aid 
to  create  the  most  extensive  wool- 
combing  business  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Holden's  partner  was  in 
feivour  of  other  machines;  but 
with  singular  tenacity  of  purpose 
Mr.  Holden  adhered  to  the  'square 
motion'  principle,  and,  in  spite  of 
much  contention  and  bitterness, 
eventually  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this 
place  to  indicate  briefly,  for  the 
information  of  the  reader  imversed 
in  the  technicals  of  woolcombing, 
what  the  particular  operation  is 
that  IB  performed  by  the  combing- 
machine.  The  machine  takes  the 
law  wool,  combs  the  fibres  dex- 
terously out,  places  them  exactly 
parallel  with  each  other,  separates 
the  long  fibres  from  the  short 
ones^  and  draws  out  the  former 
into  one  united  sliver,  in  which 
condition  it  is  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  spinning  process. 


The  slivers  thus  produced  are 
called  '  top&' 

Mr.  Holden  pursued  his  one  ob- 
ject with  undeviating,  dogged,  and 
incessant  perseverance.  Forlnany 
years  he  worked  almost  night  and 
day.  The  mills  ran  then,  as  they 
run  now,  through  the  night,  two 
sets  of  workpeople  being  con- 
stantly employed.  In  1852  they 
extended  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions,  and  founded  a  branch  con- 
cern at  Rheims,  and  another  at 
Croix,  near  Eoubaix.  While  these 
three  French  concerns  were  in 
operation,  Mr.  Holden  visited  each 
place  frequently,  always  travelling 
by  evening  trsdns,  and  keeping  up 
an  active  supervision  over  the 
whole  of  the  establishments.  He 
also  was  often  required  to  visit 
England,  and,  altogether,  must 
have  had  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  his  shoulders.  At  one 
period  he  had  eight  lawsuits  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time,  in  refer- 
ence to  patents,  and  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  prepare  the  briefs  himself, 
and  was  always  present  at  the 
audiences  in  the  tribunals.  Dur- 
ing this  exciting  time,  when  his 
presence  was  frequently  demanded 
in  England,  he  was  sometimes 
known  to  cross  the  Channel  five 
nights  in  one  week,  alternately 
attending  the  courts  in  France, 
and  doing  business  in  England 
during  the  days.  It  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  although 
Mr.  Holden  had  many  lawsuits 
in  France,  he  never  lost  but  one 
of  them ;  and  that  one  he  perse- 
vered in  only  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  on  the  point 
whether  a  few  days'  delay  in  tak- 
ing a  French  patent  after  the 
registration  of  the  English  one 
vitiated  the  former;  and  it  was 
ruled  that  this  was  so. 

In  1858  Mr.  Lister  desired  to 
retire  from  the  French  concerns, 
and  proposed  to  sell  his  share  in 
them  to  Mr.  Holdem   An  arrange- 
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ment  was  come  to :  Mr.  Holden 
bought  Mr.  Lister's  interest ;  and 
in  January  1859  the  present  firm 
of  *  Isaac  Holden  &  Sons'  was 
established,  Mr.  Holden's  two 
sons,  Angus  and  Edward,  being 
taken  in  as  partners.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  in  1860  Mr.  Holden's 
nephews,  Mr.  Jonathan  Holden 
and  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Crothers,  were 
appointed  managing  partners,  the 
one  at  Eheims  and  the  other  at 
Croix ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  career  of  the  firm  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

The  works  at  St.  Denis  were 
relinquished  in  1860,  the  place 
being  too  far  removed  from  the 
special  industry  "with  which  wool- 
combing  was  linked.  About  this 
time,  too,  Mr.  Holden  thought  it 
necessary  to  remodel  all  their 
machinery  for  washing,  carding, 
and  gillB,  and  to  perfect  the 
Nacteur  comb,  from  which  he 
anticipated  a  new  life.  To  acorn- 
plish  this  he  purchased  a  small 
mill  at  Bradford,  and  adapted  it  as 
a  mechanics'  shop  for  experiments. 
Four  years  of  excessive  applica- 
tion followed,  during  which  time 
some  20,000Z.  was  spent  in  experi- 
ments. The  result  fully  justified 
the  expenditure. 

This  productive  and  laborious 
workshop  at  Bradford  was  closed 
in  1864,  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Alston  Works,  their  Brad- 
ford woolcombing  concern.  Mr. 
Thomas  Craig,  who  had  served 
the  firm  faith fdlly  for  many  years, 
and  who  had  greatly  assisted  Mr. 
Holden  by  his  practical  mechanical 
skill  in  maturing  inventions,  was 
made  managing  partner  of  the 
Alston  Works,  and  the  whole 
three  establishments  were  con- 
tinued successfully,  and  are  now 
in  full  activity. 

Mr.  Holden's  health  broke 
down  under  this  intense  strain, 
and  his  doctors  insisted  on  an 
entire  change  of  occupation  and 


rest.  Fortunately,  the  business 
of  which  he  was  the  head  had  by 
this  time  been  so  completely  and 
successfully  established,  that  it 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  with 
his  personal  superintendence. 

Mr.  Holden,  who  had  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  was  a  Liberal  of  the 
most  advanced  order,  was  now 
urged  to  adopt  a  parliamentary 
career  ;  and  in  July  1865  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  town  of 
Knaresborough,  for  which  place 
he  continued  to  sit  until  No- 
vember 1868,  when  he  resigned 
the  seat  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth,  and, 
in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Liberals  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  West  Biding,  contested  that 
division  in  the  Liberal  interest 
with  Mr.  H.  J.  Thompson,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1872  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  come  forward 
to  contest  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Riding  against  Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell,  for  the  seat  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Crossley.  The  contest  was  an 
exceedingly  close  one.  The  poll 
was  the  heaviest  that  had  ever 
been  known.  Mr.  Holden,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful;  but  the 
fact  that  he  secured  in  that  large 
constituency  only  forty-four  fewer 
votes  than  his  opponent  was  al- 
most as  good  as  a  victory.  The 
Liberal  party  were  divided  by 
dissensions  at  this  time,  or  there 
is  little  doubt  Mr.  Holden  would 
have  been  returned  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1874  the  disunion 
still  existed ;  but  had  Mr.  Holden 
been  brought  out  again  for  the 
Northern  Division  he  would  have 
been  successful.  As  it  was,  he 
was  once  more  solicited  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  and  he  and  Sir 
John  Eamsden  made  a  gallant 
effort  on  their  behalf;  but  were 
defeated.     Since  then  Mr.  Holden 
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has  been  frequently  desired  to 
become  a  parliamentary  candidate^ 
bnt  has  preferred  to  remain  in 
retirement.  His  generous  help, 
however,  has  always  been  accorded 
to  eyery  moyement  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  his  own  political 
caose,  and  for  the  social  improye- 
ment  of  the  people.  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  liberality,  indeed,  is  of  the 
most  large-hearted  description,  and 
in  the  furtherance  of  religious, 
charitable,  and  political  objects, 
his  gifts  haye  been  unstinted. 
Only  a  month  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Holden  and  his  son  Angus  gaye 
3000/.  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  technical  school  at  Bradford  ; 
and  the  firm  to  which  they  belong, 
it  has  been  estimated,  have,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  in  Bradford 
alone,  given  not  less  than  20,000/. 
in  aid  of  charitable  objects  and 
schemes  of  social  improvement; 
while  in  France  they  have  contri- 
buted even  on  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  scale.  During  the  trying 
period  of  the  Franco- German  War 
Messrs.  Holden  provided  all  their 
hands,  at  Rheims  and  Croix,  with 
two  meals  a  day  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Holden  lost  his  first  wife 
shortly  after  his  removal  to  Brad- 
ford in  1847,  and  in  1850  he 
married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Sugden  of  Dockroyd, 
Keighley. 

B£r.  Holden  resides  at  Oakworth 
House,  near  Keighley,  and  has  a 
country  mansion  at  Wiganthorpe, 
near  York.  His  eldest  son,  Angus, 
is  the  present  Mayor  of  Bradford. 

Thus  stands  the  brief  outline  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Holden's  remarkable 
career.  The  story  would  be  in- 
complete, however,  were  we  not 
to  make  some  further  reference  to 
the  greatindustrial  concerns  which , 
by  his  energy  and  skill,  he  has 
founded  and  successfully  estab- 
lished. 

At  Croix,  Messrs.  Holden  & 
Co.   effected  a  great   change  in 


the  configuration  of  the  landscape 
when  they  came  to  put  into  opera- 
tion their  gigantic  works.  They 
found  the  place  a  straggling  agri- 
cultural hamlet  of  some  1700  in- 
habitants, and  transformed  it  into 
an  industrial  colony  whose  popu- 
lation is  now  about  6000.  The 
works  cover  several  acres  of 
ground,  and  have  very  picturesque 
surroundings.  They  abut  upon 
the  main  street  of  the  village, 
which  street  is  called  after  the 
resident  partner,  and  is  bordered 
by  rows  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars. 
The  Hue  Holden-Crothers  is  an 
orderly  well-kept  street,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  village. 
In  the  middle  distance  rise  the 
substantial  walls  of  the  combing- 
sheds,  and  towering  high  above 
them  can  be  seen  the  tall  chimneys 
connected  with  the  engine-houses. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  street 
there  is  a  row  of  pleasant-looking 
houses,  with  pretty  gardens.  This 
is  called  the  *  English  Row,'  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  English  portion  of  the 
Croix  community,  who  number 
from  200  to  300  persons.  Beyond 
the  '  English  Bow'  stands  the  very 
French  and  very  handsome  chateau 
which  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Isaac 
H.  Crothers,  the  managing  part- 
ner. At  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, where  the  new  colony  inter- 
mingles with  the  old,  there  is  a  fine 
English  church,  built  and  mainly 
supported  by  the  firm;  and  an 
English  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
an  English  school  have  been  built 
in  the  same  locality.  Every  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Holden  for  promoting  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  work- 
people. 

A  branch  line  of  railway  runs 
direct  into  the  works,  putting 
them  into  communication  with  all 
parts  of  France;  and  long  lines  of 
trucks,  piled  up  with  bales  of 
wool,  are  daily  to  be  seen  waiting 
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their  tarn  for  admission  into  the 
combing-precincts.  Croix  is  fa- 
vourably situated,  near  to  Eoubaix 
and  Tourcoing,  and  not  far  finom 
the  ancient  town  of  Lille. 

The  works  at  Eheims  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as 
those  at  Croix.  The  same  ex- 
panse of  walls  enclosing  several 
acres  of  machinery,  and  the  same 
tall  smoke  -  emitting  chimneys, 
present  themselves ;  and  the  same 
care  is  taken  of  the  social  and 
spiritual  comfort  of  the  work- 
people. There  is  an  English 
colony,  an  English  school,  and  an 
English  lecture-  and  reading-room ; 
and  a  handsome  Wesleyaji  chapel, 
erected  by  the  firm,  stands  close 
to  the  works,  and  forms  quite  an 
architectural  feature.  Mr.  Jona- 
than Holden,  the  managing  part- 
ner, lives  in  a  large  well-appointed 
mansion  adjoining  the  works,  as 
is  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning 
that  the  representatives  of  the 
firm  at  Croix  and  Rlieims — Mr.  I. 
H.  Crothers  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Holden — have  both  been  created 
Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
in  recognition  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  French  industry  by 
the  firm  of  which  they  are  such 
active  members. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  working  regulations 
which  prevail  in  France  and  those 
which  obtain  in  England.  The 
French  concerns  of  Messrs.  Isaac 
Holden  &  Sons  are  kept  in  active 
working  from  six  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning  to  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  evening.  The 
engines  ran  twenty-two  and  a  half 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  every 
day  but  Monday,  and  two  relays 
of  workpeople  are  employed,  the 
day-hands  working  twelve  hours 
and  the  night-hands  ten  hours  per 
day.  The  latter  receive  the  same 
MAoont  of  wages  as  the  formeTy 


the  two  hours'  shorter  time  being 
considered  equivalent  to  higher 
pay  for  night-labour.  Mr.  Holden 
took  over  with  him  to  France  in 
1849  a  few  young  English  work- 
men, and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  own 
countrymen  employed  in  the 
French  concerns.  The  French 
workpeople,  however,  are  active 
and  industrious,  and  work  con- 
tentedly and  earnestly,  and  are 
easy  and  agreeable  to  manage 
when  treated  with  respect  and 
firmness. 

The  Alston  Works  at  Bradford 
are  situated  in  the  smoke-hued 
district  of  Thornton-road,  where 
the  worsted  industry  may  be  said 
to  have  been  cradled.  The  estate 
comprises  eight  acres,  the  great 
shed  alone,  in  which  the  different 
processes  of  woolcombing  are 
carried  on,  containing  not  less 
than  six  acres  of  flooring.  In 
appearance  the  Alston  Works  are 
solid,  substantial,  and  dignified, 
being  built  of  stone,  and  of  far 
higher  architectural  pretensions 
than  is  usually  the  case  in  build- 
ings designed  merely  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Mr.  Craig,  the 
managing  partner,  has  a  residence 
adjoining  the  works,  and  this  and 
a  suite  of  commodious  offices 
form  the  Thornton-road  boundary 
of  the  concern.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that,  in  connection  with 
this  establishment,  Messrs.  Hol- 
den, with  characteristic  persist- 
ency of  endeavour,  have  obtained 
water  (of  which  they  use  immense 
quantities  in  washing  their  wools) 
by  sinking  operations  within  their 
own  premises.  After  spending 
10,000Z.  in  this  one  direction,  and 
boring  to  an  extraordinary  depth, 
they  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  never-failing  supply  of  water  of 
the  purest  quality. 

Altogether,   Messrs.    Holden's 
woolcombing  establiafamoats  are 
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entitled  to  be  considered  as 
amongst  the  greatest  marvels  of 
modem  industry,  and  form  a 
remarkable  monument  to  the 
business  sagacity  and  indomitable 
energy  of  their  founder.  As  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  integrity  of  character, 
perseverance,  inventive  skill,  and 
determined  purpose,  the  career  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Holden  is  one  that  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  For 
thirty  years,  through  difficulties 


of  the  most  harassing  description, 
in  the  face  of  unworthy  abuse 
and  painful  opposition,  Mr.  Hol- 
den held  manfully  and  fixedly  on 
to  his  one  idea,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  achievement  of  a  well- 
earned  and  honourable  success. 

^Ifa  dogged  that  does  ity  say 
the  north-country  folk,  of  which 
we  have  a  conspicuous  instance  in 
this  wonderful  career — step  by  step 
from  the  weaver's  *  draw-boy*  to  the 
ownership  of  a  princely  income. 


LOUISE. 

Strtf^daS  Gongratttlstion. 


Congratulations  in  plenty. 

Some  true,  some  false,  I  daresay, 

O  beautiful  sweet-and-twenty. 
Will  be  wafted  to  you  to-day. 

Some  will  be  borne  in  the  covers 
Of  letters  with  dainty  scent ; 

And  some  in  the  vows  of  lovers 
With  stammering  blandishment ; 

Some  from  the  lips  of  maiden 
Jealous  and  nice  and  untrue ; 

And  some  from  the  lips  that  are  laden 
Merely  with  compliment  due. 

But  of  wishes  from  aged  or  youthful, 
Be  they  pleasant,  or  many,  or  few, 

Mine  at  the  least  shall  be  truthful, 
0  lovable  lovely  Lon. 

And  I  will  not  recount  the  graces 
Of  tress,  or  bosom,  or  arm, 

Nor  dwell  in  words  on  your  face's 
Lovelight,  and  wonder,  and  charm. 

So  with  your  well-wishes  in  plenty 
Take  mine  in  poetical  feet, 

For  certain  as  you  are  twenty 
So  certainly  you  are  sweet 
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PART  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

For  some  time  past  it  had  been 
constantly  rumoured  in  the  fashion- 
able world  of  Paris,  which  was  at 
length  losing  all  patience,  that  a 
marriage  was  impending  between 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Vieux- 
Castel,  who  traced  his  genealogy 
anterior  to  the  days  of  St. 
Louis,  and  MademoiBelle  Clotilde 
Lebhuic,  whose  dot  mounted  up 
to  a  million  of  francs;  and  the 
painful  state  of  suspense  in  which 
the  female  friends  of  the  young 
lady  had  so  long  been  kept  was 
only  recently  put  an  end  to  by 
the  issue  of  the  accompanying  card 
of  invitation : 

'Monsieur and  Madame  Leblanc 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Leblanc, 
their  daughter,  with  Monsieur  le 
Comte  G outran  de  Vieux-Castel ; 
and  beg  that  you  will  assist  at 
the  nuptial  benediction,  which  will 
be  given  them  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day the  20th  instant  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerroiB.' 

Before  complying,  however, 
with  the  above  polite  request  to  be 
present  at  a  sacrifice  which  will  be 
celebrated,  we  know,  with  unusual 
pomp,  we  propose  to  introduce 
the  victims  to  the  reader ;  and  this 
we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  do 
through  the  medium  of  a  letter 
of  the  bride's,  written,  about  a 
fortnight  before  her  marriage,  to 
an  intimate  friend  and  former 
schoolfellow  of  hers  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sacr6  Coeur,  whom 
she  appears  to  have  intrusted  with 
certain  little  commissions  pertain- 


ing to  her  wedding  troiisseaUf  as 
the  Leblancs  were  not  residing  in 
Paris  at  the  moment,  but  at  their 
chateau  in  the  department  of  the 
Ome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  sugar-factory,  which  was  the 
principal  source  of  Monsieur  Le- 
blanc's  immense  wealth.  Here  is 
the  letter  referred  to  : 

'  My  little  white  rat,  my  little 
grass  lamb,  my  spotless  dove,  you 
will  not  say  I  do  not  love  you. 
Do  you  wish  for  more,  my  little 
roast  chicken,  my  little  mystical 
lizard — no,  no;  erase  mystical 
lizard,  there  may  be  some  impiety 
in  it.  The  expression  comes  to 
me  from  my  brother,  and  you 
know  he  is  impiety  itself,  which 
is,  as  mamma  says,  '*a  cause  of 
incessant  and  mortal  despair  to 
her ;"  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
decidedly  of  mamma's  opinion; 
but  what  can  one  do?  He  is  of  age, 
and  besides,  he  has  only  that  one 
vice;  for  he  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks  absinthe,  and  I  will  there- 
fore pray  for  him.  There  are 
family  burdens  which  have  to  be 
borne,  are  there  not  1  Now  give 
me  your  left  cheek  that  I  may 
kiss  it,  and  your  right  that  I  may 
smack  it. 

*  For  after  distinctly  telling  you  a 
rich  and  light  peurl  separating  the 
scollop  from  the  embroidery,  you 
let  the  embroideiy  be  put  next  the 
scollop,  and  the  peurl  behind; 
so  that,  7na  belle  mignonnej  they 
are  lost  garments.  One  dare  not 
look  at  them ;  I  almost  cried. 
Happily  the  two  other  cambric 
chemises — chemises  of  ceremony 
— are  great  successes.     A  little 
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open,  perhaps,  the  lace  in  front  ? 
What  do  jou  think  1  StiJl  it  has 
style,  and  one  does  not  marry 
every  day.  You  will  rememher 
the  honnet,  will  you  not,  mig- 
nanne  ?  An  aerial  nothing — that 
is  understood.  Gcntran — I  call 
him  hy  his  Christian  name,  you 
see — ^has  sent  us  the  eaehemires 
to  choose  from ;  the  long  one 
gave  no  trouble,  but  for  the 
square  one  we  had  to  have  recourse 
to  votes.  Fortunately  IMonsieur 
le  Cur^  was  breakfasting  with  us 
that  morning.  He  was  heroic, 
and  I  could  have  kissed  him. 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  I  said 
to  him,  '*  since  I  tell  you  that 
palms  are  no  longer  worn — " 

'*Eeally,  mademoiselle,  I  was 
quite  ignorant  that  the  palms  were 
pasUes ;  in  that  case  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Leblanc, 
and  should  fall  back  upon  the 
black  with  gold  embroidery." 

"  You  would  fall  back  upon  it  1 
That  would  be  fine  !  Why,  the 
black  has  not  an  atom  of  style,'' 
observed  mamma.  "  He  is,  in- 
deed, astonishing,  is  Monsieur  le 
Cure :  he  imagines  he  has  only  to 
turn  to — " 

"  Pardon,  madame ;  I  was  per- 
fectly ignorant  that  style  was 
lacking  in  that  particular  shawl. 
In  this  case  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  scarcely  hesitate  about 
returning  to  the  palms,  unless — " 

*'  But  no,  no.  Again,  the  palms 
have  been  finally  dismissed.*' 

"Then,  ladies,  I  decline  vot- 
ing. 

'Ah,  what  a  funny  scene,  my 
dear,  was  this  choice  of  the  eaehe- 
mires  I  After  all,  it  was  of  no 
great  consequence  which  one  I 
selected ;  for,  although  these 
shawls  are  de  rigueur  in  one's 
irouBseaUy  you  know  that  they 
are  never  worn.  Eventually  I 
chose  the  one  with  the  crimson 
ground.  By  the  way,  tell  the 
kondress  to  hurry  herself.   I  hear 


everything  is  going  on  well  at  the 
dress maker^s.  My  aunt  yesterday 
sent  me  my  livre  de  messe^  in 
advance,  as  you  see ;  it  is  a  jewel 
of  a  book,  with  a  ravishing  bind- 
ing, all  mother-of-pearl  and  silver, 
and  in  the  middle  my  arms — a 
coronet  with  the  martlet  and  the 
little  machine  beneath.  I  have 
not  yet  dared  to  ask  Gontran 
what  that  represents.  Yes,  I  am 
indeed  happy,  ma  bonne  cliSrie. 
Still  you  can  understand  that 
amidst  all  these  preparations  I 
sometimes  lose  my  head,  and  that 
if  I  had  not  mamma  to  help  me 
a  little  I  should  go  crazy.  A 
temporary  ballroom  is  to  be  built 
in  the  park  for  the  day  of  the 
contract,  when  papa  presents 
mamma  with  a  pair  of  magnificent 
horses.  Chevet  of  the  Palais 
Eoyal  is  to  supply  the  breakfast ; 
it  is  simpler,  you  understand,  as 
these  people  are  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing. 

*But  you  will  say,  "And  the 
hero  of  the  affair,  Prince  Charming 
— what  about  him  T* 

'Well,  he  is,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  told  you,  a  very  gallant 
man,  with  a  fine  name,  as  you 
know :  with  respect  to  which  do 
not  omit  to  remind  those  stuck- 
up  young  ladies  of  the  coronet 
over  the  cipher,  or  rather  the  in- 
terlacing ciphers,  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  in  shape,  for  they  were 
my  choice.  Gontran  has,  more- 
over, religion  and  a  lofty  beaiing ; 
you  scent  the  marquis  in  him  a 
mile  off,  although  he  is  at  present 
only  a  count.  Let  me  kiss  you 
en  passant  He  has  refused  in 
advance  all  the  offers  which  the 
Government  will  not  fail  to  make 
him ;  he  assured  Monsieur  le  Cure 
of  this  yesterday.  This  manly  con- 
duct on  his  part  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  win  my  father  and  my- 
self as  well.  It  is  courageous, 
you  know,  my  dear,  to  confront  the 
storm,  and  to  say  to  one's  entire 
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country,  "No;  I  refuse  to  ad- 
vance." He  thinks  it  would  be 
opportune  to  send  word  of  our 
marriage  to  his  Holiness;  and, 
indeed,  as  Gontran  was  once  a 
colonel  in  his  Holiness's  Zouaves 
— ^he  fought  at  Patay,  you  know 
— we  could  scarcely  do  otherwise. 
But  what  is  incontestably  aristo- 
cratic about  him  is  his  foot,  which 
is  a  woman's  and  a  man*s  foot  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  taU  and 
slender  instep,  and  perched  high 
upon  the  patent-leather  heel.  The 
creak  of  his  boot,  in  fact,  resem- 
bles the  creak  of  no  other;  one 
divines  from  it  that  his  is  the 
foot  of  a  man  who  might  have 
buckled  on  the  golden  spur  and 
gone  to  the  Crusades,  like  his 
ancestors  of  old.  This  beauty  of 
foot  is  the  appanage  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  my  future 
husband.  The  elder  branch  are 
distinguished  by  their  exquisitely- 
shaped  nose,  like  the.  Bourbons. 

'  As  to  the  servants  and  stables 
at  Gontran's  chateau,  all  that  has 
been  much  neglected  for  some 
time  past.  You  know  that  his 
fortune  was  somewhat  impaired ; 
and  he  himself  acknowledged  to 
us  yesterday  evening,  with  charm- 
ing simplicity — in  which,  how- 
ever, one  divined  the  true  pride 
of  race — that  his  chateau  of  Fort 
Vieux,  which  is  a  historical  monu- 
ment of  Sologne,  as  Monsieur  le 
Cure  has  told  me,  has  only  the 
four  walls  standing.  "But," 
added  he,  ''on  the  face  of  the 
stone  which  crowns  the  ruins  of 
the  entrance-gate  is  carved  the 
scutcheon  of  my  family,  and  that 
stone,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  in- 
tact." 

<  He  said  this  with  such  ease, 
tapping  his  boot  with  his  cane  as 
he  spoke.  Papa  was  as  red  as  if 
he  had  just  risen  from  the  dinner- 
table,  and  I  shared  his  emotion. 
Can  you  imagine  this  manor  in 
ruins,  these  tall  shattered  towers, 


this  massive  drawbridge,  these 
immense  moats ;  and  their  repre- 
sentative, the  master  of  all  these 
poetipal  things,  caressing  his  boot 
only  two  paces  away  from  you  ? 

'*  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  my 
father,  rising, "  the  stone  of  which 
you  speak  is  alone  worth  five 
hundred  thousand  francs — for  me, 
at  least.  I  beg  you  to  believe  it. 
I—" 

'  It  was  embarrassing  for  papa, 
you  understand. 

"  It  is  worth  more  to  me.  Mon- 
sieur Leblanc,"  replied  Gontran, 
smiling,  with  his  grand  air. 

'And  he  did  well  to  answer 
thus;  in  his  place  I  should  have 
done  the  same,  though  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  noble, 
was  it  not  ? 

"  We  will  build  up  the  towers 
of  Fort  Vieux  again,"  said  papa, 
as  he  kissed  me  that  evening. 

'He  is  good,  poor  papa,  and 
mamma  as  well ;  but,  as  Gontran 
says  sometimes,  with  the  air  of 
not  wishing  to  touch  upon  it,  there 
is  in  our  park  a  slight  smell  of 
coal-smoke,  which  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  true,  as  the  factory  is 
only  just  outside.  I  was,  however, 
accustomed  to  this  smell,  and  no 
longer  noticed  it.  Now  I  should 
prefer  receiving  a  slap  to  hearing 
that  coal-smoke  spoken  of.  When- 
ever Monsieur  le  Cure  breakfasts 
here  with  Gontran,  he  puts  on 
new  bands,  and  says  grace  out 
loud;  which  so  surprised  Pierre 
the  first  time  he  heard  him  that 
he  let  fall  the  plate  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Mamma  was  in  such  a 
rage,  she  was  ready  to  have  dis- 
charged him  on  the  spot.  This  is 
what  comes  of  turning  workmen 
into  footmen. 

'  But  I  must  conclude,  fna  hdle 
mignonne.  Hurry  every  one.  Call 
at  Frard's  about  the  grand  piano ; 
and,  above  all,  see  that  they  put 
the  little  coronet  over  the  cipher. 
With  regard  to  the  liveries,  we 
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sball  leeiuiie  those  of  the  family ; 
bat  I  have  an  idea  that  one  could 
lejnvenate  these  a  little  whilst 
still  respecting  ancient  traditions. 
For  instance,  I  should  preserve 
the  orange  breeches  and  waistcoat, 
and  transform  the  rusty  brown 
coat,  which,  I  must  confess,  does 
not  particularly  please  me. 

*  Do  not  call  me  "  my  dear  Com- 
tesse"  any  more  in  your  letters. 
What  a  great  child  you  are  !  Your 
watch  is  a  fortnight  too  fast,  ma 
belle  cherie, 

^ Adieu;  a  thousand  kisses. — 
Tour  Clotilde. 

'P.S.  I  think  he  loves  me  a 
great  deal.' 

EverytMng  being  satisfactorily 
arranged,  from  the  ^peurl  separat- 
ing the  scollop  from  the  embroid- 
ery' to  the  'coronet  over  the 
interlacing  cipher,'  the  marriage 
contract  is  duly  signed,  and  the 
repaa  du  contrat  partaken  of.  The 
victims  are  now  ready  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  the  civil  marriage  at 
the  mairie  of  one  of  the  principal 
arrandueements  of  Paris. 


AT  THE  MAIRIE. 

In  France  what  is  called  the 
civil  marrit^e  is  looked  npon  by 
most  young  ladies  as  an  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  formality,  which 
might  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  their  particular  cases.  They 
conceive  that  persons  moving  in 
good  society,  who  can  afford  the 
expense  of  vocal  music  at  their 
weddings  and  the  laying  down  of 
crimson  drugget  on  the  church- 
steps,  might  surely  be  excused 
dancing  attendance  the  day  before 
at  the  anything  but  clean  and 
stifling  mairies.  Even  if  the 
civil  marriage  is  at  all  necessary, 
which  they  by  no  means  admit, 
they  consider  the  mayor  might 
attoid   by   appointment  at  the 


parties'  own  residences,  exacting 
if  necessary  a  fee  for  so  doing, 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  ap- 
pear before  him  simply  to  sign 
their  names  in  a  book,  and  listen 
while  he  rattles  through  certain 
extracts  from  the  Code,  which  are 
a  positive  insult  to  their  sex,  con- 
cluding by  boring  them  with  a 
string  of  moral  truisms  respecting 
the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  to 
each  other,  which,  if  unobjection- 
able and  even  proper  in  the  case 
of  common  people,  are  utterly 
wasted  upon  persons  of  positioiu 
Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Leblanc's 
account  of  what  transpired  in  her 
own  case  shows  how  trying  all  this 
must  be  to  persons  of  the  least 
refinement ;  and  English  girls  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  live 
that  they  have  not  to  undergo 
similar  humiliation  to  that  which  * 
their  French  sisters,  without  ex- 
ception, are  obliged  to  submit. 
This  young  lady  remarks : 

'  It  is  no  doubt  undeniable  that 
the  marriage  at  the  jnairie  has  a 
certain  importance ;  still  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  a  delicate- 
minded  person  to  regard  it  at  all 
seriously.  I  have  myself  passed 
through  it,'  she  observes ;  *  I  have 
undergone,  like  others  of  my  sex, 
this  painful  formality,  and  cannot 
revert  to  it  without  a  feeling  of 
humiliation.  Scarcely  descended 
from  the  carriage,  I  perceived  to 
the  right  a  muddy  staircase,  the 
walls  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
covered  with  placards  of  all  sizes. 
My  first  thought  was  that  I  had 
done  well  in  not  putting  on  the 
robe  froncSe  a  la  vierg^  which  Pin- 
gat  had  sent  home  that  very  morn- 
ing. We  mounted  the  staircase, 
and  entered  a  long,  dirty,  badly- 
lighted  corridor  with  a  number  of 
glass  doors,  on  which  I  read 
"Pompes  fun^bres,  Tournez  le 
bouton,"  "Expropriations,"  "DA- 
ote,Fiappezfort»"  "B^clamations," 
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"  Naissances,"  "  Salubrity,"  &c. ; 
and  at  length,  '*  Manages,  Tournez 
8*il  V0U8  plait."  It  was  there  that 
-we  entered  in  company  with  a  child 
carrying  a  bottle  of  ink.  The  at- 
mosphere was  hot  and  stifling,  and 
almost  turned  me  sick  ;  but  happi- 
ly a  servant  in  a  blue  livery  came 
to  excuse  himself  for  not  having 
shown  us  at  once  into  the  salon  of 
M.  le  M  aire,  which  it  appears  serves 
as  a  iirst-class  waiting-room  on 
these  occasions.  I  precipitated 
myself  into  it,  as  one  precipitates 
oneself  into  a  carriage  when  caught 
in  a  shower  of  rain.  This  salon 
of  M.  le  Maire  had  a  middle-class 
ofBcial  air  about  it  that  greatly 
amused  me.  The  timepiece  was 
one  of  those  which  one  gains  at 
the  lotteries  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  I  noticed  also  a 
barometer  and  a  bookcase,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  where 
it  was  to  hide  a  door ;  and  above 
the  bookcase  a  bust  of  the  Eepub* 
lie  in  plaster.  In  the  centre  of 
the  apartment  was  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  green  cloth  spotted 
with  ink  in  several  places.  Imagine 
the  salon  of  a  dentist  who  has 
been  a  notary,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  what  the  room  was  like. 
Almost  immediately  after  we 
entered,  two  individuals,  looking 
as  like  a  pair  of  cashiers  at  a  Ma- 
gasin  de  Nouveaut^s  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do,  brought  in  a 
couple  of  registers,  which  they 
opened  and  commenced  writing 
in.  Every  now  and  then  they 
kept  leaving  ofiTto  ask  our  names, 
ages.  Christian  names,  &c.,  and 
then  continued  writing,  saying  in 
a  low  tone  to  one  another,  **  Semi- 
colon between  the  conjoints  ;^^ 
"  fresh  line  tot  parents  ;"  **  capital 
letter  for  occupation  ;"  "  day  of  the 
month  in  words."  When  they 
had  finished,  one  read  what  he 
had  been  writing  out  aloud  through 
his  nose.  I  understood  absolutely 
nothing  of  it  except  that  my  name 


and  that  of  my  conjoint  were 
constantly  mentioned.  A  pen  was 
now  presented  to  us,  and  we  signed 
our  names.  At  this  moment  two 
o'clock  struck  by  the  timepiece  of 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  and  I  had  an 
appointment  with  my  dressmaker 
to  alter  my  corsage,  which  I  was 
anxious  above  all  things  to  keep. 

"Is  it  finished?'  asked  I  of  Gon- 
tran,  who,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, looked  very  pale. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  he ;  "  we  have 
now  to  go  into  the  Salle  des 
Manages." 

*  We  entered  a  large  empty  room 
with  great  bare  walls,  having 
another  plaster  bust  of  the.  Ee- 
public  above  an  oak  stage,  some 
long  forms,  and  an  armchair  or 
two  behind  them.  Everything 
was  covered  with  dust.  I  thought 
we  were  in  a  third-class  waiting- 
room,  and  I  could  not  help  glanc- 
ing inquiringly  at  mamma  and 
my  aunts,  who  were  full  of  gaiety 
on  seeing  these  bare  benches. 
The  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary, 
all  looked  grave,  and  Gontran,  I 
thought,  seemed  slightly  nervous. 
That  corsage  of  mine,  which  it 
was  impossible  I  could  wear 
until  it  was  altered,  haunted  me, 
and  I  felt  considerably  relieved 
when  I  saw  the  Maire  make  his 
appearance  through  a  little  door. 
He  looked  both  insignificant  and 
awkward  in  his  black  coat,  which 
was  much  too  large  for  him,  and 
which  his  scarf  caused  to  puff  out, 
as  it  were.  He  waa  nevertheless 
a  very  respectable  man,  who  had 
amassed  an  honourable  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  spring  mattresses  and 
iron  bedsteads ;  still  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  idea  of  this  little, 
embarrassed,  badly-dressed,  timid 
man,  with  a  word  pronounced 
hesitatingly,  uniting  myself  and 
Grontran  in  eternal  bonds.  What 
made  the  matter  more  ridiculous 
was  that  at  this  precise  moment 
I  recognised  the  Maire  was  the 
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very  image  of  my  pianoforte-tuner. 
These  sort  of  things  are  constantly 
happening  to  me,  and  I  bit  my 
lip  till  the  blood  came  in  order 
not  to  burst  out  laughing.  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire,  after  having  bowed 
to  us  as  a  man  in  a  white  cravat 
and  without  his  hat  ordinarily 
bows,  that  is  to  say  sillily,  blew 
his  nose,  evidently  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  two  arms,  which  up 
to  this  moment  he  had  not  known 
what  to  do  with,  and  then  went 
quickly  through  the  little  cere- 
mony. First  of  all  he  recited  pre- 
cipitately several  passages  fh)m 
the  Code,  indicating  as  he  went 
on  the  numbers  of  the  particular 
paragraphs,  from  which  I  vaguely 
understood  that  I  was  threatened 
with  the  gendarmes  if  I  did  not 
blindly  submit  to  the  orders, 
fancies,  whims,  and  caprices  of 
my  husband,  and  if  I  did  not 
follow  him  everywhere  he  chose 
to  take  me,  even  if  it  were  up  a 
sixth  story  in  the  Rue  Mouffetard. 
Twenty  times  I  was  on  the  point 
of  interrupting,  and  saying,  '*  But 
permit  me.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  to 
observe  that  those  words  are 
scarcely  polite  towards  me;  be- 
sides which,  you  must  yourself 
know  there  isn't  common  sense  in 
them."  But  I  restrained  myself, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  an  impro- 
per proceeding  on  my  part  to 
intimidate  a  magistrate  in  the 
performance  of  what  was  only  his 
duty,  and  who  seemed,  moreover, 
in  a  hurry  to  conclude.  Besides, 
I  thought  of  my  appointment, 
and  the  misfitting  corsage  of  my 
wedding-dress.  The  Maire  con- 
^  sidered  it  necessary  to  add  some 
observations  on  the  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  society,  love  of 
offspring,  and  similar  topics ;  but 
all  these  fine  things,  which  would 
have  made  me  cry  under  other 
circumstances,  seemed  grotesque 
to  listen  to  from  the  lips  of  a  little 
retired  dealer  in   patent  spring 


mattresses,  uttered  too  in  a  kind 
of  third-class  waiting-room,  with 
all  the  various  inscriptions  on  the 
doors  of  the  adjoining  apartments 
present  to  my  mind,  and  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing myself  from  laughing  out 
loud. 

'  At  last  the  Maire  lent  forward, 
and  said, 

^'M.  le  Comte  Gontran  de 
Vieux-Castel,  you  swear  to  take 
for  wife  Mademoiselle  Clotilde 
Leblancr 

'  Gontran  bowed,  and  answered 
**  yes"  with  perfect  nonchalance ; 
and  yet  he  has  since  admitted  to 
me  that  he  never  experienced 
more  lively  emotion  than  he  did 
when  pronouncing  that  little 
word. 

'^  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Le- 
blanc,"  added  the  magistrate,  turn- 
ing towards  me,  '*  you  swear  to  take 
for  husband  M.  le  Comte  Gontran 
de  Vieux-Castel  1" 

'  I  smiled  and  bowed,  saying  to 
myself,  "  Certainly  I  do,  for  it  is 
for  that  express  purpose  that  I 
came  here." 

'  This  was  alL  I  was  now  mar- 
ried, it  appears.  Papa  and  mam- 
ma clasped  each  other's  hands  like 
people  who  had  not  seen  one 
another  for  twenty  years,  and 
could  hardly  refrain  from  crying. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  I  did 
not  share  their  emotion ;  but  it 
may  have  been  because  I  was  so 
hungry  that  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
the  carriage  at  the  pastry-cook's 
before  going  to  the  dressmaker's. 
It  was  my  last  girl's  tart.' 


THE  HORNING  OF  THE  SACRIFICE. 

Clotilde's  narrative  thus  pro- 
ceeds : 

*  The  next  day  was  the  great 
day,  and  when  I  woke  it  was  hard- 
ly light.  I  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  salon,  and  found  my 
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wedding-dress  spread  out  on  the 
sofa,  with  the  folded  veil  beside  it, 
and  my  headdress  in  a  white  box. 
Nothing  was  wanting.  I  was 
feverish,  excited,  uneasy,  happy, 
trembling,  like  a  soldier  must  feel 
on  the  morning  of  a  battle,  when 
he  is  .almost  certain  of  being 
decorated.  I  thought  neither  of 
my  past  nor  of  my  future,  but 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  idea 
of  the  approaching  ceremony ;  of 
this  sacrament,  the  most  solemn 
of  all  in  our  Church ;  of  the  sacred 
oath  which  I  was  about  to  take  ; 
and  also  by  the  thought-  of  the 
crowd  of  people  who  would  come 
dressed  out  to  the  church  in  order 
to  catch  a  sight  of  me  in  passing. 

'We  breakfasted  very  early. 
My  father  had  on  his  boots,  his 
dress  trousers,  white  cravat,  and 
dressing-gown.  My  mother  was 
also  half  dressed.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  servants  served  me 
with  more  than  their  habitual 
attention,  and  treated  me  with 
much  greater  respect  I  even 
recollect  that  Marie  said  to  me, 
<<  Madame  remembers  the  hair- 
dresser is  waiting  f  *  "  Madame !" 
Excellent  girl ;  I  have  not  foi^ot- 
ten  it. 

'I  found  it  impossible  to  eat 
anything ;  my  throat  was  parched, 
and  I  felt  shudders  of  impatience 
all  over  me — something  like  the 
sensation  one  experiences  when 
one  is  veiy  thirsty,  and  is  waiting 
for  the  sugar  in  the  eau  mere  to 
melt.  The  marriage  of  Clemen- 
tine flitted  through  my  mind ;  the 
sound  of  the  organ  pealed  on  my 
ears  all  the  time  I  was  being 
dressed.  The  hairdresser,  who 
abo  called  me  '^  Madame,^'  executed 
a  coiffure  so  happily  that  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  myself,  ''  This  augurs 
well ;  this  coiffure  is  a  good  omen." 
I  checked  Marie,  who  wanted  to 
lace  my.  stays  tighter  than  usual. 
I  was  aware  that  white  makes  one 
look  stouter,  and  that  Marie  was 


not  wrong  j  still  I  was  afraid  of  its 
driving  the  blood  to  the  head,  and 
I  have  always  had  a  horror  of 
brides  looking  as  if  they  had  just 
risen  from  table.  Eeligious  emo- 
tions should  be  too  profound  to 
betray  themselves  otherwise  than 
by  pallor.  It  is  stupid  to'  blush 
under  particular  circumstances. 

'  When  I  was  dressed  1  passed 
into  -the  ealon^  so  as  to  have  more 
room  to  walk  my  skirt  about  a 
little.  Papa  and  Gontran  were 
already  there,  conversing  respect- 
ing the  correct  attire  for  a  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  Gontran 
frankly  declared  he  preferred  the 
English  frock-coat  to  our  evening- 
dress,  though  he  dared  not  be  the 
first  to  inaugurate  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  fashion.  It  would  appear 
that  the  newspapers  had  quite  a 
long  controversy  on  the  subject  a 
short  time  back.  As  I  entered^ 
papa  remarked  that  he  hoped  the 
carriages  would  soon  arrive. 

"0,  they  will  be  here  very 
shortly,"  replied  Gontran ;  "Idrove 
round  in  my  brougham." 

"  What  about  the  '  Salu- 
taris'i — ^you  charge  yourself  with 
everything — and  the  pihce  de 
mariage  f ' 

*'  I  have  the  ring  all  right ;  but, 
good  gracious,  whatever  have  I 
done  with  my  billet  de  confession  f 
0,  I  recollect ;  I  put  it  away  in 
my  cigar-case,"  &c 

*  They  both  spoke  very  fast,  ges- 
ticulating like  people  who  are  up 
to  their  eyes  in  business.  Gontran 
on  perceiving  me  advanced  and 
kissed  my  hand ;  and  whilst  the 
femmes  de  chambre,  squatted  on 
the   ground     around   me,    were^ 
smoothing  my  skirt,  and  the  hair-' 
dresser  was  shortening  the  tuUe 
of  my  veil,  he  said  to  me  in  a 
hoarse  voice, 
"  You  look  charming,  chere  amie.^ 
^  He  did  not  at  all  think  of  what 
he  was  saying,  and  I  answered, 
equally  mechanically, 
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*'  Do  you  think  so  1  Don't  make 
the  veil  too  short,  Monsieur  8yl- 
vaiin;  and,  Marie,  do  not  forget 
the  bow  of  the  corsage." 

'When  one  has  to  see  to  every- 
thing on  an  occasion  like  this,  one 
needs  more  than  all  one's  usual 
presence  of  mind. 

'  Iremembered  Gontran's  hoarse- 
ness, and  said  to  myself, 

''  Surely  he  must  have  a  cold ; 
it  u  evident  he  has  had  lus  hair 
cut  too  short." 

'  At  this  moment  papa  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  he  ad- 
mitted everything,  and  with  a 
slightly  embarrassed  smile  asked 


papa  to  lend  him  an  extra  pocket- 
handkerchiel 

*  It  was  very  silly  of  me,  but  I 
felt  vexed;  and  I  remember  on 
descending  the  staircase,  with  the 
skirt  of  my  dress  held  up  behind 
me,  saying  to  myself, 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  Gontran 
will  never  have  the  indiscretion 
to  sneeze  under  the  canopy." 

*  We  entered  the  carriage.  I  felt 
that  every  one  was  looking  at  me, 
as  I  saw  in  the  street  beyond  the 
jiorie  eochkre  quite  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. What  I  felt  is  impossible  to 
describe,  but  it  was  something 
delicious.' 


CLUB  CAMEOS, 
yatrtottsm. 


We  are  told  that  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery,  and  if  this  be 
the  cafie,  the  f'renchman  ought 
by  no  means  to  feel  his  self-love 
wounded  at  the  homage  his  coun- 
try nowadays  meets  with  at  our 
hands.  It  was  once  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  England  that  she 
was  not  like  other  continental 
nations.  Her  manners,  her  tastes, 
her  architecture,  the  habits  of  her 
men,  the  dresses  of  her  women, 
were  all  very  different  from  the 
customs  that  reigned  abroad.  It 
might  be  difficult  at  first  sight  to 
distinguish  between  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard  and  a 
Portuguese,  a  Eussian  and  a  Grer- 
^man ;  but  an  Englishman  carried 
unmistakably  his  nationality  in 
his  face,  his  walk,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  took  off  his  hat  As 
we  were  cut  off  from  other  coun- 
tries by  our  insulated  position,  so 
were  our  inhabitants  cut  off  from 
other  people  by  their  insulated 
tastes  and  characteristics.  We 
piqued  ourselves  upon  being 
cleaner  in  our  habits,  more  refined 
in  our  sanitary  arrangements,  man- 
lier in  our  tastes  and  sports,  and  at 
heart  more  moral  and  religious  in 
our  approval  and  condemnation 
of  things.  We  thought  that  in 
the  '  foreigner'  there  was  little 
calculated  to  excite  our  envy  or 
admiration,  and  by  the  word 
*  foreigner'  we  genendly  signified 
the  Frenchman.  France  was  our 
hereditary  foe ;  she  was  always 
threatening  our  shores ;  she  was 
the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe;  her  wit  had  severely 
satirised  the  institutions  of  our 


country,  and  between  the  two 
nations  little  love  was  lost.  To 
the  Frenchman  we  were  laperfide 
Albion^  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
a  people  with  no  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  puritanical  in  our  creed, 
and  good  only  to  breed  horses  and 
brew  beer.  To  the  *  honest  John 
Bull  type'  of  Englishman  the  son 
of  Gaul  had  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master,  the  morals  of  a 
courtesan,  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  a  billiard-marker — a  man 
filthy  in  his  personal  habits,  ef- 
feminate *in  his  tastes,  and  one 
whose  favourite  food  was&ogs  and 
whose  favourite  dhnk  was  sugar- 
and-water. 

However,  thanks  to  steam  and 
electricity,  our  prejudices  have 
undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion, and,  instead  of  despising  the 
Frenchman,  we  now  run  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  import  many  of 
his  customs  with  most  of  his  wines 
to  our  shores.  Slowly  but  surely 
our  English  institutions  are  be- 
coming Frenchified.  Our  fashions 
are  copied  from  those  in  Paris; 
our  cooks  serve  up  French  dishes ; 
the  most  modest  restajirant  thinks 
it  incumbent  upon  itself  to  trans- 
late its  thoroughly  English  bill  of 
fare  into  the  language  of  France ; 
every  hotel  that  comes  into  exist- 
ence offers  us  that  most  dull  and 
dreary  of  all  festivities,  an  Eng- 
lish table  dhdte  ;  thin  sour  wines, 
maliciously  labelled  clarets  and 
burgundies,  have  ousted  old  Oc- 
tober ale  and  old  dry  port  from 
the  cellar ;  the  startling  views  of 
domesticity  so  dear  to  the  French 
novelist  and  play  writer  have  been 
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introdnced  into  our  fiction  and  up- 
on our  stage.  In  spite  of  the  trea- 
cheries of  our  climate,  the  familiar 
ca/e  of  the  boulevards  has  been 
transported  into  certain  of  our 
streets;  the  games  at  cards  that 
are  now  most  popular  with  our 
youth  are  those  that  are  freely 
played  iu  the  cercles  of  Paris; 
whilst  the  one  great  stronghold  of 
the  country,  the  EngUsh  Sunday, 
is  gradually  being  transformed  by 
the  social  hospitalities  of  the 
fashionable  and  the  efforts  of  the 
philanthropist  into  that  of  the  con- 
tinent 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying 
that  these  changes  are  an  improve- 
ment or  the  reverse.  I  simply 
state  a  fact  patent  to  all — ^that  our 
institutioDB  are  becoming  Frenchi- 
fied. And  la  belle  France  has  paid 
ns  a  similar  compliment.  As  we 
have  adopted,  or  flatter  ourselves 
that  wo  have  adopted,  her  toi- 
lettes, her  vintages,  her  cookery, 
her  gaiety,  her  morality,  her  games 
of  chance,  so  she  has  introduced 
our  Turf  nomenclature  into  her 
language,  our  stallions  into  her 
stud,  our  jockeys  into  her  stable, 
the  strain  of  our  hounds  into  her 
packs,  pale  ale  into  her  liquors, 
the  wares  of  Savile-row  into  her 
sartorial  establishments,  and  built 
her  carriages  upon  English  lines. 
The  result  of  this  reciprocity  has 
been  to  create  in  both  nations  a 
class  of  men  which,  whilst  ma- 
ligning the  habits  and  institutions 
of  its  own  country,  blindly  wor- 
ships all  that  belongs  to  its  neigh- 
bour. We  have  at  Paris  the 
Frenchman  who  so  warmly  ad- 
mires our  club-life  in  Pall  Mall, 
the  beauty  of  our  women,  the 
breed  of  our  horses,  the  freedom 
of  our  government,  the  manliness 
of  onr  field  sports,  the  cleanliness 
of  our  tastes,  that,  surveying  his 
own  fair  Lmd  from  Picardy  to 
Gascony,  and  from  Brittany  to 
Fianche  Comt^,  he  finds  it  stale, 
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flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  that  out 
of  England  there  is  nothing  wor- 
thy of  envy  or  acceptance.  At 
London  we  have  the  man  who  is 
always  instituting  comparisons 
between  our  capital  and  Paris, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former,  who  curses  our  climate, 
our  architecture,  our  ill-dressed 
women,  our  ill-dressed  dishes,  our 
servility  to  the  powers  that  be, 
our  vulgarity,  our  mock-modesty, 
our  puritanical  habits,  our  inappre- 
ciation  of  all  true  art ;  our  love  of 
beer,  which  makes  us  gross ;  our 
love  of  field  sports,  which  makes 
us  brutal — in  short,  everything 
that  belongs  to  us  and  our  country. 
Prominent  among  this  band  of 
Anglophobists  is  Luttrell  Chi- 
chester, who,  on  the  very  few  occa- 
sions that  he  visits  '  that  damned 
city  of  yours,'  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  London  of  his  fathers, 
makes  his  home  at  the  Caravan- 
serai. A  younger  son,  he  was 
passing  his  time  as  one  of  the 
second  secretaries  of  her  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Vienna,  copying  de- 
spatches, and  making  a  precis  of 
reports  touching  the  growth  and 
development  of  Austrian  com- 
merce, when,  by  the  whim  of  a 
cousin,  he  became  the  heir  to  a 
fair  property  situated  in  the  not 
very  beautiful  district  of  East 
Lincolnshire.  To  quit  diplomacy, 
to  let  his  newly  acquired  estate, 
and  to  settle  in  Paris  were,  as  the 
novelists  say,  the  work  of  a 
moment.  To  be  in  Paris,  and  of 
Paris,  had  alwttys  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  Chichester.  When  in  the 
diplomatic  service  he  had  exerted 
all  his  interest  to  be  attached  to 
our  embassy  at  that  gay  capital ; 
but  the  Fates  and  the  Foreign 
Office  had  declined  to  listen  to 
his  wishes.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Stuttgardt,  then  to  Dresden,  then 
— this  exchange  was  delightful — 
to  Ispahan,  and  then  to  Vienna  ; 
but  never  once  had  he  had  occa- 
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sion  to  don  bis  diplomatic  unifonn 
at  a  ball  or  levSe  at  tbe  Tuileriea. 
Tbns  as  soon  as  be  was  a  free  man, 
and  bis  bankers'  book  permitted 
bim  to  enjoy  to  tbe  full  all  tbe 
fascinations  of  life,  be  made  Paris 
bis  borne. 

He  was  precisely  tbe  man  to 
enjoy  tbe  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  ihia  tbe    gayest    of  cities — 
tbe  gayest  because  it  is  not  only 
tbe  capital   of  France,   but  tbe 
capital  of  Europe.     He  was  a  Ca- 
tbolic,  but  bis  religion  sat  ligbt- 
ly  upon  bim,  never  pricking  bis 
conscience  or  interfering  witb  bis 
amusements,  yet  always  ready  to 
sootbe  bim  wben  bilious  or  disap- 
pointed;  it  was  not  a  curb  or  a 
fetter,  but  an  anodyne.     He  was 
well-read   in    tbe  sense    tbat   a 
Frencbman  is  well-read ;  be  was 
familiar  witb  tbe  ligbt  literature 
of  most  countries ;  be  knew  most 
of  tbe  great  tragedies  and  comedies 
tbat  bad  been  written;  be  was 
well  up  in  modem  bistory ;  be  bad 
a    good    practical    acquaintance 
witb    geograpby    and    political 
economy  ;  be  bad  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  wit  and  bumour ;  and  be 
knew  enougb  Latin  to  read  tbe 
Odes  of  Horace.    He  was  an  epi- 
cure ;  be  was  fond  of  amusement ; 
be  was    addicted  very  far  from 
wisely  to  tbe  society  of  tbe  fair 
sex ;  and  be  could  give  and  swal- 
low any  amount  of  flattery.     Be- 
tween    bim     and    tbe    typical 
Englisbman  tbere  was  little  in 
common.     Tbere  was  a  toucb  of 
effeminacy  in  tbe  tastes  and  babits 
of  Luttrell  Cbicbester.     He  was 
fond  of  ostentation,  and  was  per- 
fectly   free    from    our   national 
mauvaise   hotUe,     He    cared   far 
more  to  flirt  in  a  boudoir  tban  to 
ride  across  countiy.     Spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  over  bis  personal 
appearance,  and  setting  up  for  a 
lady-killer  of  tbe  most  seductive 
description,  be  was  never  so  bap- 
py  as  wben  surrounded  by  women. 


complimenting  tbem,  escorting 
tbem,  and  carrying  out  tbeir  be- 
bests.  To  sucb  a  man — wbose  for- 
tune permitted  bim  to  gamble  at 
bis  cercUj  wbose  birtb  and  religion 
did  not  exclude  him  from  tbe  well- 
winnowed  assemblies  of  tbe  Fau- 
bourg St.  Grermain,  wbo  was  well 
introduced  into  tbe  amusing  and 
cosmopolitan  society  of  tbe  capital 
— Paris  possessed  attractions  sucb 
as  no  other  city  could  offer.  After 
a  couple  of  winters,  Chichester 
resolved  to  look  upon  France  as 
bis  home,  and  to  substitute  Paris 
for  London. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  be  is 
now  as  complete  a  Frencbman  as 
if  be  bad  never  been  bom  this  side 
of  tbe  Channel.     He  rents  a  flat 
near  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  a 
small  chateau  near  Fontainebleau. 
He  is  a  member  of  tbe  B^b^  Club. 
He  swears  fealty  to  tbe  white  flag, 
and  is  tbe  most  loyal  of  those 
wbo  regard  Henri  Cinq  as  tbeir 
king.     In  bis  dress,  and  in  the 
appointments    of    bis    cbambers 
and  of  bis  country  seat,  be  slavish- 
ly imitates  tbe  fashions  of  tbe  land 
of  bis  adoption.     He  eschews  tbe 
society  of  tbe  English  at  Paris. 
He   trims   bis  bair,  sbaves   bis 
cbeeks,  and  curls  bis  moustacbe 
like  a  Frencbman.     He  takes  bis 
two  meals  a  day  like  a  Frencbman. 
He    interested  himself   alone   in 
Frencb  politics,  and  works  himself 
into  a  passion  wben  tbe  German 
victories,  tbe  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  tbe  movements 
of  M.  Gambetta  are  mentioned. 
Wben  be  has  occasion  to  speak 
English,  be  shrugs  bis  shoulders 
and  gesticulates  like  tbe  true  Oaul; 
and  wben  be  talks  to  an  Englisb- 
man of  England,  be  alludes  to  ber 
as  *your  country.'     He  has  ob- 
tained a  title  from  tbe  Pope,  and 
bas    blossomed    forth    into   tbe 
Chevalier  Chicbest^re.     Ashamed 
of  our  island  and  avoiding  ber 
people,  be  bas  so  identified  bimself 
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Tith  French  ioteresta  and  French 
mannen,  that  when  he  b  called 
iffl  Anglais  h«  feele  himself  in- 
mltod.  It  muet  be  admitted, 
however,  that  hia  impenonation 
of  the  Fienchman  ia  a  great  his- 
trionic mccen ;  he  boUi  speake 
the  language  and  looks  the  cha- 
tacter  to  perfection. 
When  Chichester  entcn    the 


CaravanBerai  during  one  of  hia 
short  visitB  to  London,  the  waitera 
aliraya  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
our  distingai^hed  foreign  mem- 
ben,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
He  veara  a  peculiar  hat,  very 
ahiny,  very  narrow  brimmed,  and 
very  arched;  be  looks  at  life  ont  of 
the  lenses  of  a  pine&net ;  a  heary 
monstache  falla  OTer  hia  month. 


whilst  a  little  movehe  (it  was  an 
imperial,  yon  know,  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire ;  now,  under  the  Re- 
pablic,it  is  a  mouehe — how  sugges- 
tive this  is  of  man's  fidelity !)  nes- 
tles in  the  cnrve  above  the  chin; 
his  cheeka  are  blue  and  shaven 
like  thoee  of  a  priest;  veij  loose 
all-round  collars,  with  a  spotted 
tie  made  into  a  bow,  with  wide 
pendulous  ends,  encircle  his  neck ; 
his  cutaway  cost  and  waistcoat 


that  peculiar  tightness  and 
'the  Parisian  tailor; 
the  toonsers,  often  vonderful  in 
pattern  (lavender  and  the  Macken- 
zie tartan  for  choice),  fit  tight  to 
the  leg,  and  fall  orera  snow-white 
pair  of  gaiters  ;  whilst  the  boots 
are  short  and  very  broad  at  the 
toes.  No  wonder  that  men  accns- 
tomed  to  the  works  of  art  of 
Poole,  Lock,  and  Thomas  regard 
Chichester  as  a  foreigner.     As  he 
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walks  up  our  moming-rooni  he 
adopts  a  little  mincing  gait ;  when 
he  talks  to  you  or  sits  down  to 
read  the  newspaper  he  puts  him- 
self into  attitudes ;  and  when  he 
has  occasion  to  find  fault,  he 
pouts  and  waves  his  hands  like  a 
girl.  The  wags  at  the  Caravanserai 
have  christened  him  Henrietta. 

He  is  a  source  of  great  amuse- 
ment to  many  of  the  members.  In 
his  diatribes  against  England  there 
is  no  affectation  of  animosity ;  he 
really  and  unfeignedly  detests  the 
country,  its  climate,  institutions, 
and  inhabitants.  When  he  takes 
his  walks  abroad  he  returns  to  the 
club  sick  at  heart  and  sincerely 
disgusted.  He  has  seen  toilettes 
that  have  made  his  fastidious 
nerves  shudder  as  if  he  had  lis- 
tened to  a  false  note  in  music; 
the  dust  has  gone  into  his  eyes 
and  down  his  throat ;  the  water- 
ing-carts have  flooded  the  land 
where  he  wants  to  cross  the  road. 
*  We  lay  the  dust,*  he  says,  with 
his  girlish  pout ; '  you  make  mud.' 
The  hot  streets  have  been  un- 
shaded by  trees,  whilst  no  cool 
enticing  cafe  has  been  there  to 
offer  him  repose  and  refreshment ; 
he  has  been  shaken  about  in  a 
dirty  and  miserably-hung  cab ;  he 
has  been  bored  by  the  dead-level 
of  dulness  and  monotony  that  is 
everywhere  visible.  '  No  wonder,' 
he  says,  as  he  takes  up  the  Figaro, 
'  that  you  boast  of  your  home  life 
in  this  damned  country  of  yours, 
for  nobody  who  could  help  it 
would  ever  go  out  of  doors.'  He 
dines  out  at  the  houses  of  his  sis- 
ters, and  at  the  houses  of  friends 
he  feels  bound  once  a  year  to 
meet,  and  he  mourns  over  the  bad 
wines  he  has  to  drink,  the  indi- 
gestible dishes  that  he  has  to  eat, 
the  bad  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  solemnity  of  the  men,  and  the 
want  of  tact  of  the  women.  *  To 
thoroughly  appreciate  Bignon's,' 
he  sneers,  '  you  must  have  dined 


in  England.  To  know  what  dress 
is  without  taste,  what  conversation 
is  without  sparkle,  what  hospi- 
tality is  without  grace,  you  must 
enter  London  society.' 

We  take  him  to  the  theatres ;  we 
show  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
we  show  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
we  show  him  Mr.  Hare,  we  show 
himMr.Irving;  we  ask  him  to  weep 
over  our  tragedies,  to  laugh  over 
our  comedies,  and  to  split  his  sides 
over  our  burlesques ;  but  his  face 
never  relaxes  its  rigid  expression 
of  utter  boredom.  ^Mon  DieUy 
and  those  are  your  actors  and  ac- 
tresses r  he  yawns,  as  he  quits  the 
theatre.  *  What  a  pity  it  is  you 
do  things  by  halves !  Tou  get 
your  plays  from  Paris ;  why  not 
get  your  actors  f  If  he  wishes  to 
dine  away  from  the  club,  where, 
he  plaintively  asks,  can  he  go  I 
At  his  beloved  Paris  he  has  the 
Caf6  Anglais  (I  have  dined  with 
him  there  in  No.  16 — or  rather  sat 
down  to  dinner,  for  dyspepsia  does 
not  permit  me  to  indulge — and  can 
speak  of  him  most  favourably  as 
a  host),  the  Maison  Dor^e,  Big- 
non's,  and  several  other  haunts 
well  known  to  the  French  gour- 
met. *  Whilst  here,'  he  cries, ' your 
best  restaurants,  now  that  Fran- 
catelli  is  dead,  would  be  a  disgrace 
even  to  the  Palais  EoyaL'  It  is 
impossible  to  please  him;  every- 
thing he  sees,  everything  we  do, 
everything  we  praise,  is  a  mistake, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  ridicule  of 
Europe.  Like  ancient  Rome  and 
ancient  Greece,  like  Venice  and 
Spain,  England  has  seen  her  best 
days,  and  is  fast  going  to  wreck 
and  ruin.  *  Sapristi  P  he  says,  with 
his  girlish  gesticulations,  *■  you  are 
a  droll  people!  In  your  news- 
papers and  at  your  clubs  you 
imagine  yourselves  a  powerful  na- 
tion, and  that  your  voice  is  a  po- 
tent one  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Yet  cross  the  Channel,  and  what 
notice   do  you  find    any  of  the 
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Powers  taking  of  the  Tiewa  and 
feeling  of  Eogland  t  Rien  !  You 
are  a  ehc^,  not  a  barrack,  and 
what  eliBe  can  jon  expect  1  You 
look  upon  politics  only  through 
the  mediam  of  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  then  wonder  at  the  de- 
cline of  jrour  national  prestige. 
Yon  en-»iuiage  pusillanimitj,  and 
call  it  arbitration.  Yon  weaken 
strength,   and  call  it  reduction. 


You  impair  efKciency,  and  call  it 
economy.  Youexchangeapatriotio 
aristocracy  for  a  mischieTOus  mid- 
dle class,  and  then  wonder  at  mis- 
govenunent.  You  ridicule  Protec- 
tion, and  then  wonder  at  commer- 
cial panics  and  agricultural  dis- 
tress. You  legalise  tradea-unions, 
and  then  marvel  at  the  antagonism 
between  labour  and  capital.  You 
sanction  the  freedom  of  the  press, 


and  then  are  astonished  at  the 
spread  of  sedition.  Mon  Dieu, 
your  country  is  going  to  the  devil, 
and  it  won't  be  much  of  a  catch 
Trhen  he  gets  it  I'  Luttrell  Chi- 
cheetci^  I  fear,  will. 

He  ie  particularly  wrath  with 
the  conduct  of  the  EngUeh  who 
visit  his  fondly  cherished  city. 
He  objects  to  Uie  style  of  dreas 
they  adopt,  to  their  open  contempt 


of  the  manners  of  the  country,  to 
their  arrogance,  brutality,  and 
utter  want  of  laeoir-fatre. 

'Why,  if  yon  were  Germans,' 
he  sneers, '  you  conld  not  behave 
worse !  Why  walk  about  the 
Boulevards  as  if  you  were  going 
out  covei-shooting  I  Why,  when 
you  dine  together,  talk  at  the  top 
of  your  voice,  and  let  all  Paris 
know  that  you  are  English  1  Why 
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refuse  to  be  courteous  to  a  man 
or  woman  simply  because  he  or 
she  happens  to  stand  behind  a 
counter?  Why,  when  shut  up  at 
a  railway  station  waiting  for  your 
luggage,  or  standing  at  a  box-office 
waiting  for  a  ticket  for  the  theatre, 
or  at  a  review,  or  on  the  race- 
course, always  insist  in  the  loudest 
of  tones  upon  the  superiority  of 
your  own  institutions,  and  make 
yourselves  thoroughly  objection- 
able to  all  around  you  1  At  Paris 
you  are  simply  hated,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  your  money  you 
would  be  treated  with  marked 
disrespect' 

'  You  are  quite  right  to  stand 
up  for  Paris,'  replies  a  youngster, 
who  has  just  entered  upon  his 
forensic  career  as  judge's  marshal ; 

*  it  is  the  jolliest  place  out  1  If  I 
had  my  way  I'd  be  like  you,  and 
live  over  there.  Give  me  an  invite 
at  Easter,  Chichester.' 

'  Paris  the  jolliest  place  oi\t !' 
sardonically    laughs    Chichester. 

*  That  is  the  way  with  you  young 
fellows.  Pray  what  do  you  know 
of  Paris  ?  You  put  up  at  an  hotel 
where  a  Parisian  never  enters ;  you 
walk  arm-in-arm  along  the  Boule- 
vards, and,  inspired  by  the  ro- 
mances of  Paul  de  Kock  and  Xavier 
de  Mont^pin,  imagine  that  you  are 
to  enter  into  an  intrigue  with  the 
first  great  lady  you  meet  in  your 
promenade ;  you  drive  to  the  fiois 
or  up  and  down  the  Champs 
Elys^es  in  a  two  francs  and  a  half 
fly ;  you  dine  by  yourselves,  and 
drink  too  much  at  the  Caf§ 
Anglais  or  at  Bignon's,  and  then, 
flushed  and  noisy,  you  sally  forth 
to  a  theatre,  where  you  don't 
understand  the  language,  or  to 
the  Mabille  or  the  Closerie  des 
lilas,  where  you  do  understand 
the  language,  and  finish  your  day 
with  a  supper  at  Brabant's,  in 
society  which-  even  the  clerk  of  a 
notairewovdd  consider  compromis- 
ing.    And  then  you  say  there  is 


no  place  like  Paris,  and  flatter 
yourselves  you  know  what  life  in 
Paris  is !  You  bring  no  letters  of 
introduction  with  you;  you  do 
not  know  a  single  lady  of  fashion 
to  ask  you  to  a  dance  or  to  dinner; 
you  belong  to  none  of  the  cerdes; 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  political  or  literary  cele- 
brity to  show  you  any  attention ; 
and  yet  you  return  to  London  and 
say,  "  Awfully  jolly  place,  Paris  1 
Know  every  inch  of  it !  Never 
was  more  amused  in  my  lifel 
You  go  and  see  NinicheJ* ' 

Chichester,  however,  is  one  of 
the  few  Englishmen  who  really  is 
acquainted  with  Paris.  He  has 
been  good  enough  to  invite  me 
to  stay  with  him  both  at  his 
chamber^  and  at  his  charming 
little  country  seat  Under  his 
auspices  I  am  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  Parisian  life  is.  He 
takes  me  into  society,  which  I  am 
liot  surprised  to  find  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  depicted  by 
certain  novelists  and  dramatic 
authors ;  at  his  hospitable  break- 
fast -  table  one  meets  authors, 
actors,  and  the  '  curled  darlings' 
of  the  Beb^  and  the  Jockey  Club; 
hp  has  introduced  me  at  the  green- 
robnL  of^thfii  Fran9ais;  he  has 
obt^ed  tickets  for  me  to  listen 
to  debates  at  Versailles;  and, 
thanks  to  him,  I  have  sat  amongst 
the  crush  on  the  admission  of  an 
Academician.  He  drives  me  to 
neighbouring  races  in  his  drag — 
diiving  like  a  Frenchman,  with 
his  arms  sticking  out  &om  his 
sides,  and  his  body  well  forward ; 
he  puts  my  name  down  as  an 
honorary  member  at  a  eerele,  where 
I  can  play  baccarat  if  it  pleases 
me  to  the  most  unlimited  extent ; 
he  teUs  me  what  to  see,  whom  to 
know,  and  what  to  avoid.  He  is 
as  different  a  companion  in  France 
as  a  London  fog  is  from  an  Italian 
sky.  Bright,  cheery,  amusing, 
full  of  anecdote  and  geniality,  he 
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has  little  in  common  iritk  the 
discontented,  djapeptic,  aurly 
denizen  of  Pall  Mall  that  he  ia 
vhen  in  England. 

But  to  see  him  at  his  hest 
jrou  must  stay  with  him  at  his  chS- 
teaa  near  Fontuinebleau.  There 
he  is  the  complete  French  coun- 
try  gentleman,  aa  on  the  Boule- 
varda  he  is  the  complete  fidneur. 
Dreasad  in  a  suit  of  yellow 
jean,  with  a  large  Leghorn  atraw 
hat  on  his  bead,  he  goes  pot- 
tering   about   his   trim   gardens, 


with  their  aucceaBion  of  terraces, 
formal  flower-beds,  mimic  foun- 
tains, and  yewa  cut  into  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  shapes,  whilst  the 
shaved  poodle  trots  bj  his  side  ; 
or  else  he  pays  a  visit  to  his  little 
home  farm,  well  stocked  with 
Breton  cows,  Auvergne  aheop, 
pigs  from  Westphalia,  Spanish 
poultry,  and  while  huge^fianked 
Norman  horses.  He  is  a  kind 
landlord,  and  is  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  cui^  of  the  village,  to 
whom   his    donations    pour    lea 


pmtvrea  are  very  liberal  As  be- 
comes a  L^timist,  and  one  on 
whom  the  pious  regions  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain  smile 
kindly,  in  the  country  he  is  most 
respectable,  and  never  miasea 
attending  high  mass  on  Sundays 
or  on  the  great  festivals,  acting  as 
escort  to  some  high  dame  engaged 
in  collecting  ime  qwte.  In  Paris 
he  does  as  he  pleasea,  hat  iu  the 
country  he  has  to  set  an  example. 
When  la  chaaae  sets  in,  Chichester 
is  in  great  force.  In  the  coverts 
uoond  he  has  plenty  of  birds, 


hat  it  must  he  admitted  that  the 
f^teaaants  and  partridges  have 
little  to  fear.  Not  only  is  Chiches- 
ter a  wretched  shot,  but  the  guests 
he  fills  his  house  with  are  little 
better.  His  shooting- parties  are 
very  delicious.  The  petiU  crevSi 
and  the  gommeux,  who  dawdle 
over  break&st,  gorgeonsly  attired 
in  dark-green  coats,  black-velvet 
caps,  jack-boots,  and  couitav  de 
ehasie  at  their  waisthelta,  are  in 
no  hurry  for  the  sport  They 
chat,  smoke  cigarettes,  look  at 
themselves  in  the  glass,  and  then, 
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when  the  morning  is  fast  dissolving 
into  the  afternoon,  make  up  their 
minds  to  face  the  cold  air.  Each 
one  has  his  man  hehind  him  with 
a  couple  of  guns ;  but  the  joung 
Gauls  are  fai  more  accustomed  to 
the  pavement  of  Paris  than  the 
ridge  and  farrow  of  the  fields,  or 
the  yielding  leoQ'  ridee  in  the 
woods.     They  do  not  attempt  to 


keep  in  line;  they  never  think  of 
preterving  silence  ;  they  point  the 
barrels  of  their  breechloadeiB  at 
each  other  with  a  charming  con- 
i«mpt  for  the  consequences  of  man- 
slaughter ;  they  blaze  into  a  thick 
cover  heedless  of  dogs,  beaters,  or 
a  brother  sportsman  ;  and  if  thc^ 
make  a  bag,  which  we  shonld  con- 
sider most  moderate  if  it  fell  to  onft 


gun,  tiiey  are  in  ecstasies.  They 
wont  female  society,  music,  or 
absinthe  to  wake  them  up  and 
give  them  energy ;  and  I  am  sure 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  curse 
the  damp,  the  cold,  and  long  for 
the  evening  and  to  bid  for  the 
bank  at  baccarat  It  was  the 
same  when  they  went  out  hunt- 
ing: Attired  in  a  costume  some- 
thing between  a  circus-master  and 
an  Odd  Forester,  they  were  only 


happy  when  riding  to  cover  or 

when  Baying  charming  nothings 
to  the  &ir  amazons  who  turned  np 
at  the  meet ;  bnt'when  the  honnde 
were  thrown  in  by  the  huntsman 
into  a  furze-brake,  and  when  the 
music  of  their  tonnes  plainly  told 
that  the  fox  had  been  found;  then 
the  Frenchmen  looked  uncomfort- 
able. They  fidgeted  about,  altered 
their  stirrups,  and,  before  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  jump 
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a  two-feet  ditch,  men^  horses,  and 
hounds  were  fields  ahead,  and 
our  'sportsmen'  were  hopelessly 
thrown  out 

No,  Chichester,  mon  ami,  in 
spite  of  all  your  teaching,  give  me 
old  England  I  Johnny  Crapaud 
may  be  yery  well  in  his  way. 
I  grant  you  he  is  yery  amusing 
and geneially yery Uyely;  bathe 


wants  ballast,  he  promises  more 
than  he  performs,  his  sincerity  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  he  is 
not  wholesome  in  many  of  his 
tastes,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  '  a 
galleiy'  and  of  showing  off  to  be 
really  in  earnest  or  really  manly. 
John  Bull,  with  all  his  faults,  is 
the  more  sterling  of  the  two,  as 
he  always  was  and  always  will  be. 


AT  A  BALL. 


0,  PACKS  fair  are  gathered  there, 
And  Beauty  scatters  her  rays  on  all ; 
Old  loves  are  crossed,  fresh  hearts  are  lost 
And  sought  for  yainly  everywhere 

At  a  ball  I 

Whither  they  go  we  scarcely  know, 
For  they  have  wandered  beyond  recall ; 
Taking  a  rest  in  many  a  breast, 
Perhaps  to  perish,  or  perhaps  to  grow 

At  a  ball ! 

Bright  eyes  glance  in  the  mazy  dance, 
And  soft  low  words  are  spoken  withal : 
Should  these  take  root,  who  knows  what  loot 
Is  made  in  the  way  of  hearts,  by  chance, 

At  a  ball) 

Do  <dl  forget,  soon  after  the  set 
Has  broken,  and  partners  '  go  to  the  wall,' 
Sweet  whispers  low  1    I  say,  *  O  no  ! 
For  one  I  heard  I  can  hear  as  yet 

At  a  baU  r 

And  often  think,  do  fools  still  drink 
The  nectar  of  honeyed  words — nay  gall, 
That  filled  me  then,  most  foolish  of  men. 
And  led  me  close  to  proposal's  brink, 

Ataballf 

For  now  I  see  that  Yictorine  B 
Thought  it  a  joke  my  heart  to  enthrall ; 
Her  own  was  unhurt,  she  was  only  a  flirt ; 
Alas,  it  was  very  far  different  with  me 

At  a  baU  I 
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*  ^ow  then,  gentlemen ;  lot  45. 
It*8  lot  45  that's  up.  And  how 
mnch  for  it, .  gentlemen  %  SOL ) 
80/.  by  all  means.  And  82-10 ; 
tiiank  you.  And  85 ;  and  87-10 ; 
and  90.  90?  Any  advance  on 
901  Is  90  all)  AU1  Going,  then, 
at '  90.  Going  at  90 ;  going  ; 
going  !'    Thud. 

It  is  62  lbs.  weight  of  ostrich 
feathers  that '  go'  for  these  ninety 
sovereigns  —  62  lbs.  weight  of 
(technically)  '  medium  and  short 
blacky' '  medium  and  short  drab/ 
'mixed.'  They  have  been  im- 
ported in  one  'case;'  the  marks 
of  it^  H.  S. ;  the  contents  de- 
scribed indiscriminately  as '  quan- 
tity.' So  this  species  (and  condi- 
tion) of  ostrich  feather  has  a  prime 
value  in  the  home  market  of 
about  30«.  per  lb.,  or  Is.  lO^d, 
per  oz. ;  and  it  lets  the  old  ques- 
tion of,  'Is  a  pound  of  feathers  as 
much  as  a  pound  of  lead  f  be,  in 
one  sense,  definitely  Settled.  A 
pound  of  feathers  is  so  very  much 
more  than  a  pound  of  lead,  it 
seems  absurd  to  consider  the  two 
substances  together.  Worth  their 
weight  in  gold  might  rather  be 
said  of  ostrich  feathers,  in  contra- 
distinction, and  as  proudest  attri- 
bute of  superiority. 

The  sale  proceeds,  with  the  same 
tit-tat-toe  sort  of  talking,  one  lot 
being  '  up'  and  another  lot '  down/ 
as  the  talker  offers  them  in  hia 
quick  enterprise  and  ability ;  and 
^e  sale-prices  vary,  such  'sorts'  as 
are  styled  Femina,  Boos,  Byock, 
reaching  as  much  as  8/.  per  lb., 
or  lOs,  an  oz.,  and  amounting,  in 
a  '  quantity,'  to  purchases  of  as 
much  each  as  500/.  But,  ostrich- 
feather  sale  as  the  sale  may  be, 


the  seller  has  no  ostrich  feathers 
with  him  or  near  him  for  buyers 
to  hang  over,  and  to  feel  and  to 
inspect  and  to  compare.  A  bonded 
warehouse  nearly  a  mile  away  is 
the  place  where  the  feathers  are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  place  where, 
on  its  very  threshold,  th«re  is  the 
fragrance  of  cinnamon,  cardamom, 
cassia,  manna;  there  is  the  sem- 
blance of  ivory,  Japan  ware, 
lacquered  ware,  as  heavy  wagons 
are  standing  about,  yielding  up 
huge  piles  of  Oriental -looking 
bales.  And  on  entering  this  bonded 
warehouse  there  are  feathers 
enough,  and  in  richest  variety. 
Feather-terms,  too — the  strange- 
sounding  Femina,  Boos,  Byock, 
Spadona — get  short  explanation; 
and  get,  as  usual,  considerably 
more  suggestiveness  after  the  ex- 
planation has  come.  Boos,  for 
example,  is  perhaps  Hottentot, 
perhaps  Kaffir,  perhaps  Moorish, 
or  a  taste  of  the  language  of 
Griqua,  Fingoe,  Ashantee,  with 
some  corruption  destroying  its  im- 
mediate recognisability.  It  means 
the  feathers  frotn  the  ostrich's  tail, 
in  distinction  to  the  feathers  from 
the  wings  and  elsewhere.  Byock, 
translated,  means  the  piebald,  or 
black-and-white,  feathers  that  are 
black  and  white  as  they  are  natu- 
rally, without  submission  to  Afri- 
can dye  or  preparation ;  and  Fe- 
mina and  Spadona  are  Italian 
words  pure.  As  femmina  (its 
proper  spelling),  for  the  first,  fe- 
male ;  as  spadone,  for  the  second, 
a  large  flat  sword,  Spadona  £aa- 
thers  being  such  feathers  as  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  sharp- 
pointed  ends — sword-shaped,  in, 
fiftct,  exactly — these  two  last  'aorta' 
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tell  how  Italian  merchants  ori- 
ginated the  importation  of  ostrich 
feathers  into  Europe;  no  matter 
how  many  centuries  have  passed 
since  they  sent  their  argosies 
acrossfrom Venice,  say,  as  Antonio 
did^  and  since,  on  their  voyages 
to  Tripolis  and  Barbary,  they 
hiaved  '  those  shallows  and  those 
flats'  that  might  scatter  their  fea- 
ther^ventureSy  as  well  as 

'  all  th«ir  spiceSf  on  the  stream, 
And  enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  their 
silks.' 

As  for  the  feathers  themselves, 
for  buyers  and  others  to  *view,* 
there  they  are  in  the  beautiful 
plumes  of  the  white  ostrich  (from 
the  male  bird  always),  long  creamy 
tufts,  handsome  enough  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  nodding 
plumes  of  Hector  himself;  there 
they  are  in  the  beautiful  plumes 
of  the  long  black  ostrich,  from  the 
male  also ;  there  they  are  in  the 
long  'drab'  (the  female),  in  the 
sword  shape,  in  the  '  cut'  shape — 
those  with  their  ends  trimmed 
out,  through  breakage  or  some- 
thing else ;  and  there  they  are  in 
the  short  feathers  of  all  of  these  ; 
in  the  medium  of  all  of  these ;  in 
the  feathers  of  the  Cape  birds,  and 
the  farmed  birds,  incapable  of  re- 
taining the  artificial '  curl'  so  well 
as  the  wild ;  and  the  birds  from 
Mogadore,  £rom  £gypt,  and  from 
SenegaL  Lying  safely  collected 
there,  after  passing  from  dusky 
hand  to  dusky  hand  till  delivered 
to  some  trader  at  the  shore,  there 
they  are  in  their  thousands  and 
their  tens  of  thousands;  tied  up 
in  big  bundles,  feather  on  feather, 
forming  a  solid  block ;  tied  in- high 
branching  tufts,  here  and  there 
upon  a  string,  like  a  royal  kite- 
tul ;  lying  on  wooden  trays  raised 
over  the  ship-cases  in  wluch  they 
have  been  imported ;  spraying  out, 
'  feathering'  out,  in  all  their  well- 
known  beautiful  lightness,  waving 
and  nodding  at  the  touch,  and 


even  at  the  breath.  And  they 
have  superb  companions  in  the 
shape  of  thousands  and  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  foreign  birds, 
under  the  same  aroma  of  camphor, 
under  even  the  added  charm  of 
rare  and  lovely  tint,  of  magnificent 
brilliance,  of  jewel-like  gloss  and 
lustre.  Amongst  them  there  are 
fairy  humming-birds,  casesful  and 
casesful,  like  gems,  ruby,  amber, 
purple,  emerald,  gold.  Amongst 
them  there  are  hundreds  of  red 
tanagers,  of  orange  tanagers,  of 
kingfishers,  as  valued  for  their 
fine  slendemess  as  for  their  hue ; 
of  jay,  of  grebe,  of  parrakeets,  of 
parrots,  with  no  peril  of  beak  or 
horror  of  shriek  to  overweigh 
their  handsomeness  any  longer. 
Amongst  them  there  are  mimic 
cardinals;  also  there  is  the  pert 
and  delicate  red-headed  pope; 
there  are  cases  of  sunbirds,  of 
merles,  of  bronze  merles,  of  long- 
tailed  Trojans,  of  resplendent  Tro- 
jans, of  the  scarlet  ibis,  spread 
flat  and  hard,  like  opened  and 
smoked  fish,  and  being  marvels  of 
flaming  colour ;  there  are  cases  of 
blue  creepers,  of  jungle  cocks,  of 
Jaffa  finches,  of  blue  birds,  flying 
daintily  about  gilt  trellis- work  on 
an  Arabian  night;  of  yeUow 
breasts,  of  lavender  breasts ;  of 
Impeyan  pheasants,  christened 
after  Lady  Impey,  who  tried  to 
bring  over  and  rear  the  beautiful 
bird  in  England ;  of  gorgeous  Ar- 
gus pheasants,  owning  that  de- 
scriptive Nepaulese  name  the 
Mon-aul,  or  bird  of  gold.  And 
the  list  is  not  completed  even  yet ; 
it  can  have  a  great  deal  put  to  it 
in  addition.  For  example,  osprey 
feathers,  heion  feathers,  paddy  fea- 
thers— gray  paddy,  white  paddy, 
brown  paddy ;  3537  magpie  tails ; 
346  peacock  necks;  a  score  of 
birds  of  paradise,  the  price  pre- 
cious ;  4 libs,  weight  of  glittering 
beetles ;  seven-coloured  finches 
boxes  of  canaries ;  317  bundles  of 
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peacocks'  eyes,  the  tail  feathers, 
and  superb ;    amputated  wings  ; 
peacock    hand -screens,    Eastern 
finished;  peacock  body-feathers; 
peacock  '  swords ;'  peacock  *  iish- 
tails/  the  '  blind'  feathers,  i.e,  the 
eye-less,  and  ended  '  cut,'  like  the 
cut  among  the  ostriches ;  peacocks 
whole,  in  a  case  seven  feet  long, 
and  the  width  proportionate,  the 
birds  perfect  from  beak  to  gleam- 
ing   tail-tip,  without   a    feather 
crumpled;  peacock  quill-dusters, 
being  the  positive  quills  of  the 
peacock's  tail  feathers,  split,  and 
bound    together   with   a    costly 
handle  ;*  ostrich  skins,  a  slab,  as 
it  were,  of  delicate  drab  feathers 
grown  to  a  ground  the  stiffness 
and  hardness  of  a  shield ;  vulture 
feathers,  ennobled   by  the  trade 
title    of  the  American  ostrich; 
egret  feathers,  formerly  used  only 
by  royal  personages  and  the  high- 
est nobles,  and  the  form  of  the 
arrangement  of  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  diamond  egret  or 
aigrette  that  decorates  exclusively 
the  head-dress  of  the  Shah.  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together  here, 
indeed;    and  fine  feathers  make 
the  finest  birds  in  a  bounteous 
and  ever-wonderful  creation.  Here 
they  are  in  choice  companies,  in 
regal    assemblages;     the    tender 
dove-tints  sorted,  the  faint  greens 
classed,  the  downy  blues  gathered, 
with   new  places  found  for  the 
deeper  stronger  indigos,  the  steel, 
the  maroons,  the  violets.     They 
briug  a  bewilderment  of  beauty, 
a  maze  of  splendour,  and  a  maze 
of  colour.     Surely  it  is  all  Solo- 
mon's, after  the  navy  of  Tare^ish 
has  reached   him,  bringing  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and 
peacocks.  And  the  birds  are  birds 

*  These  are  for  flapping  and  mstlingf 
to  wave  ojff  insects  and  move  the  air. 
They  are  Oriental  quite,  bringing  the  sur- 
mise whether  the  frail-looking  and  sup- 
posed sacred  implements  or  symbols  seen 
m  slave's  hands,  on  the  Nineveh  marbles, 
may  not  be  thus  explained. 


literally.  They  lie  with  beak  and 
wing  and  swelling  breast,  and  little 
shelly  claw,  for  all  they  have  no 
more  song  in  them,  and  no  more 
flight  or  preening ;  but  lie  with 
their  little  bodies  just  emptied  and 
dried,  and  filled  with  the  light 
mockery  of  a  pinch  of  cotton  wooL 
Is  it  a  wonder  the.  dusky  artisans 
of  the  East  and  the  South  can 
deliciously  embroider  and  fresco 
and  stain  and  join  mosaic,  and 
run  threads  of  gold  and  crimson 
into  never-fEuling  harmony  ?  With 
such  glorious  models  of  colour  for 
imitation  and  inspiration,  they 
could  not  fail  to  blend  and  merge, 
to  subdue  and  keep,  melting  the 
wildest  opposites  into  felicitons 
wholeness  under  their  skilful 
handling.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  remembrance  comes  of  the 
dull  browns  and  homely  grays  of 
the  birds  of  northern  latitudes, 
the  gloom  and  sombreness  of 
northern  conceptions  can  very 
fairly  and  seriously  be  accounted 
for. 

Then  what,  comes  the  wonder^ 
ing  question,  is  the  wealthy  pur- 
pose for  which  these  exquisite 
birds  are  here )  Female  fashion, 
settled  by  the  enactments  of  Le 
Follety  on  dress,  on  cap,  on  bonnet, 
is  not  responsible  for  all,  not  yet 
the  half  of  them.  The  soldiers 
of  the  world  require  feathers  to 
decorate  their  heads  quite  as 
much  as  women  do.  The  High- 
land regiments,  for  example,  create 
a  large  demand  for  black  oslariches, 
remote  as  the  connection  seems  ; 
their  greatest  competitors  in  the 
matter  being  undertakers  for 
'  high-class'  funerals.  Hussar 
troopers,  again,  wear  the  feathers 
of  the  osprey  and  the  egret ;  other 
regiments  use  the  flossy  kinds  of 
rhea  (better  known  as  the  vulture, 
the  American  ostrich),  others  the 
polished  and  wavy  plumage  of  the 
cock.  Immense  importations  of 
birds  are  required  also  by  bird- 
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stnffersi  the  naturalists ;  their 
artistic  groups,  arranged  with  so 
much  skill  and  patience,  having 
plentiful  sale  as  house  ornaments 
and  treasures.  There  are,  hesides, 
the  homely  purposes  of  light 
brooms  and  brushes ;  the  luxuries 
of  fire-screens,  fiBins,  fishing-flies, 
anow-ends ;  there  are  even  chil- 
dren's shuttlecocks,  humble  as 
this  item  may  be ;  and  bouquets  of 
finely-made  flowers ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tons  and  tons  of  down  and 
feathers  appropriated  to  beds  and 
pillows,  the  whole  of  which  are 
not  procured  by  the  stripping 
and  plucking  carried  on  at  British 
poulterers'  and  at  British  farms. 
But,  returning  to  ostrich  feathers 
only,  it  shall  be  said  that,  on  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  the  first 
operation  is  to  put  them  into 
sieves  to  shake  them  free  from 
sand.  It  is  because,  as  they  are 
sold  by  weight,  and  reach,  even 
first  hand,  as  has  been  seen,  as 
much  as  10«.  or  more  an  ounce, 
merchants  are  not  called  upon  to 
pay  that  high  price  for  what  may 
be  styled,  commercially, '  samples' 
of  AMcan  desert  or  seashore. 
Dyeing  and  bleaching  have  to 
£d11ow,  unnecessary  as  bleaching 
would  seem,  seeing  that  an  ostrich- 
£eather    sale    includes    'white,' 

*  third  white,'  *  white  Boos,'  and 
so  on,  any  one  of  which  terms 
appears  to  give  whiteness  effectu- 
ally ;  but  the  white  of  the  cata- 
logue of  a  feather  sale  is  not  the 
white  of  merchandise;  it  is  a 
cream;  it  is  stained  by  life,  by 
capture,  by  much  handling  ;  and 
at  the  very  onset  bleaching,  or 
let  it  be  caUed  extracting,  is  a 
woric  that  must  be  done.  Even 
for  dyeing  the  feathers  known  as 
'  drab,'  this  extracting  is  a  process 
that  must  be  gone  through ;  with- 
out it  there  is  no  brilliance  in  the 
crimsons,  purples,  violets,  and 
other    dark    colours    for    which 

*  drabs'  are  wanted  ;  and  to  man- 


age it  properly  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing such  experience  and  such 
nicety,  a  proficient  at  it  can  com- 
mand a  salary  of  500Z.  or  600/.  a 
year.  Lemon-juice,  mixed  with 
safflower,  is  one  material  a  feather- 
dyer  uses;  it  gives  him  rose 
colour  and  pink.  Brazil-wood 
gives  him  deep  reds ;  a  mixture 
of  Brazil-wood  and  cudbear  gives 
him  crimson;  indigo  gives  him 
blues;  turmeric,  or  weld,  yields 
yellow.  For  bleaching,  there  is 
the  familiar  sulphur  applied  after 
a  long  steeping  in  soap-and-water. 
Subsequent  to  any  and  to  every 
one  of  the  processes,  there  has  to 
be  dr3ang.  It  is  pMormed,  if 
there  is  time,  by  hanging  in  small 
bunches  upon  strings;  it  is  per- 
formed, if  speed  is  the  object 
(and  it  mostiy  is),  by  sticting 
bunches  of  the  feathers,  like  out- 
side spokes,  into  the  tyre  of  a 
vast  iron  wheel,  which  is  raised 
high,  and  turned  round  thus 
decorated  at  the  utmost  possible 
rapidity.  Then  comes  the  dresser's 
duty,  as  important  to  the  future 
of  the  feather  as  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  dyer.  It  con- 
sists in  opening  the  fibres  by 
shaking;  in  scraping  the  ribs 
with  bits  of  glass  (to  give  the 
required  flexibility  for  shaping), 
and  in  giving  the  curl  to  the  fila- 
ments, or  vanes,  by  a  particular 
application  of  a  blunt  knife. 
But  let  it  be  agreed  that  all  this 
has  been  done,  a  feather  even  then 
is  not  a  feather  in  the  sense  that 
has  ordinary  acceptation.  Exa- 
mine one  of  these,  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  composed,  artfiilly 
and  skilfully,  of  two  feathers,  if 
not  of  three  feathers,  most  insidi- 
ously and  dexterously  welded  to- 
gether. It  has  not  the  name 
either  of  a  feather  in  the  trade, 
it  is  a  '  tip.'  Three  tips  grouped 
together  on  wire  stalks  ^as  all 
must  be  stalked  for  millinery 
purposes)  into  the  shape  known 
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to  the  nncommeicial  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  feathers,  have  the  dis- 
tinctiTe  name  given  to  them  of  a 
'  plume.'  It  is  in  this  form  only 
that  *  feathers'  exist  in  merchants' 
warehouses,  and  are  sent  out  hj 
them  to  shops  for  sale  by  retail 
traders  \  and  of  this  form  it  shall 
be  said  that  it  is  an  historical 
error  to  suppose  it  was  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Black  Prince  after 
Crecy.  It  was  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  James  I.,  for  whom  it  was  es- 
tablished just  as  it  is,  within  a 
princess  coronet ;  and  neither  were 
ostrich  feathers  first  used  by 
English  nobles  after  that  same 
feather-famed  overthrow.  They 
had  been  a  cognisance  of  the 
Plantagenets  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. 

Now  a  feather,  as  a  feather, 
deserves  a  word  of  its  birth  and 
lineage;  to  put  it  as  a  piece  of 
passing  pleasantry.  Professor  Hux- 
ley thinks  a  feather  deserves  two 
words,  since  he  calls  it,  scientific- 
ally and  magnificently,  a  '  tegu- 
mentary  appendage.'     Any  way,  a 
feather    consists  of  three  parts : 
its  quill,  its  shaft,  its  vane.   The 
quill,  otherwise  the  barrel,  is  the 
part  that  goes  into  the  bird's  skin ; 
the  shaft  is  the  part  that  fits  into 
the  quill  or  barrel,  and  is,  in  fuct, 
the  spine;   the  vane,  otherwise 
beard  or  barb  (the  Italian  harha 
shortened),  is  the  part  that  clothes 
the  shaft,  and  gives  it  its  peculiar 
character  and  beauty.     By  a  sin- 
gular   provision,   the   barrels  of 
many  birds  are  double  shafted; 
the  secondary  shaft  (called  a  plu- 
mule or  accessory  plume)  being, 
though  generally  smaller  than  the 
primary    shaft,    furnished    with 
barbs  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
In   the    curious   cassowary    this 
bountifulness  is  increased;  there 
is  a  triple  shaft.     In   the  rhea, 
there  is  a  tuft  of  down,  in  place 
of  any  repetition  at  all     In  the 
waxwing,  or  Bohemian  chatterer. 


there  is  the  peculiarity  that  some 
of  the  wing  feathers  have  homy 
and  red  expansions  at  their  tips, 
precisely   as   if  wax    had   been 
dropped  there  in  a  large  impres- 
sive seaL     The  ostrich,  however, 
is  minus  this  accessory  plume  (as 
are   aquatic   birds).     Taking  its 
feathers  as  a  type   of  all  other 
feathers,  they  are  living  parts  of 
the  bird  when  first  formed,  getting 
growth  out  of  the  creature  by  nu- 
trient   vessels;    then    the    time 
comes  when  they  can  be  no  longer 
nourished,    when    they    become 
atrophied,  when  they  dry  ;  and  it 
is  then  that  there  ensues  moulting, 
with  all  its  discomfort  and  physi- 
cal  drain    and  effort     As    this 
moulting  is  annual,  and  as  some 
of  the  feathers  grow  in  the  year 
to  be  two  feet  long,  an  adequate 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
impulse  of  it,  and  of  its  exhaust- 
ing demands.  An  ostrich  is  strong, 
it  must  be  admitted,    to  allow 
for  this  heavy  wear  and  tear ;  and 
it  is  quite  clear  he  should  be.     To 
put  his  dimensions  and  his  powers 
into  figures,   they  are   that  his 
ordinary  height  of  six  feet  is  some- 
times increased  to  eight  feet;  that 
he  weighs  three  hundred  pounds ; 
that  he  can  carry  a  couple  of  men 
upon  his  back;  that  he  can  roar 
as  lustily  as  a  lion,  though,  when 
he  is  in  a  rage,  he  can  oidy  cackle 
foolishly  and  hiss.    He  likes  seven 
wives  too  (and  all  the  seven  at 
once ;  not  one  after  the  other  has 
been  beheaded);  he  can  make  a 
meal  of  stones  ;*  he  can  rush  at  a 
speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  out- 
stripping an  express  train;  he  can 
rip  open  a  dog  with  one  blow  of 
his  foot  easily, — has  been  known 
by  the  same  implement  to  rip  up 
a  man;  and  even  such  stealthy 

*  To  assist  his  giant  digefitive  appara- 
tus. juBt  as  smaller  birds  swallow  sand 
and  gravel ;  a  physiological  fact  that  ac- 
counts  for  the  appetite  of  ostriches  for 
pence  and  iron-cbips  when  confined  in 
dens  and  cages. 
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and  powerfbl  aniiuAls  as  leopards 
wiU  ran  away  at  his  approach, 
not  Tentoring  to  meet  the  tenor 
of  his  attack.  Yet  the  poor  bird 
has  weak  sides  to  him.  He  allows 
an  AMcan  hunter  to  approach 
him,  if  the  African  decks  himself 
oat  in  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich 
&milj,  and  makes  his  way  along 
with  an  ostrich  shamble;  he  is 
idiotic  enongh,  when  he  is  run- 
ning, to  run  his  sixty  miles  in 
circles,  and  so  return  to  the  spot 
he  stuted  from  for  certain  cap- 
ture; he  loves  the  comfort  of 
company;  he  will  stay  by  herds 
of  giraffes  and  antelopes  and  quag- 
gas;  he  is  vegetarian;  he  wUl 
quench  his  thirst  (which  seldom 
troubles  him)  by  eating  desert 
gourds  and  melons;  he  will  en- 
sconce himself  in  a  field  of  com 
quite  happily,  the  said  field  being 
part  of  a  Boer  farm  or  native 
settlement,  and  there  he  and  his 
seven  wives  will  dispose  of  that 
com  very  quickly.  As  for  the 
female  ostrich,  the  current  reports 
of  her  belie  her  scandalously. 
Kamadig,  the  Arabian  poet,  writ- 
ing, some  centuries  ago,  com- 
pered thoughtless  and  selfish  man- 
kind to  her,  in  lines  that  may  be 
fieely  translated  thus : 

*  Gansdng  strmgen,  kin  near  tbat  shonM 
De  detr, 
Untended,  pining,  lone, 
Some  lire ;  and  match  the  ostrich,  hatch- 
ing others'  eggs. 
Her  own  eggs  shunned,  nnknown  V 

But  Kamadig,  although  he  lived 
in  Arabia,  and  might  have  made 
accurate  observation,  was  as 
wrong  as  anybody  else.  A  lady 
ostrich  shuns  her  eggs,  it  is  tme ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  daytime, 
when  the  sun  is  warm  and  she  is 
not  needed ;  as  night  approaches 
and  the  air  grows  cool,  she  faith- 
fully returns.  Then  a  lady-ostrich 
will  hatch  otheis'  eggs,  it  is  trae, 
again ;  but  it  is  for  a  better  rea- 
son  still.     She  is  one  of  seven 


wives,  it  must  be  recollected ;  there 
is  only  one  hole  made  in  the 
sand  for  the  common  nest  of 
all  of  them ;  so  if  one  wife  is  sit- 
ting it  is  enough,  and  she  who 
sits  is  a  better  stepmother  than 
many  human  stepmothers,  since 
the  eggjb  of  her  six  sister-wives  get 
as  mudi  comfort  out  of  her  as  she 
is  able  to  give  to  her  own.  Her 
method  also  of  laying  her  eggs 
(about  ten)  is  beautiful.  8he 
places  them  perfectly  on  end; 
and  if  she  cannot  wait  till  a  sister- 
wife  vacates  the  nest  to  let  her 
enter,  the  egg  she  is  forced  to  part 
with  is  scattered  quite  near  on  the 
sand,  to  be  food,  after  the  com- 
mon hatching,  for  all  the  common 
young.  There  is  a  time  when 
she  will  forsake  her  brood,  cer- 
tainly. It  is  if  a  tricking  African 
has  been  near  it,  and  if  she  dis- 
covers he  has  been  by  her  sense 
of  smelL  Then  fear  for  her  life 
overpowers  all  other  feelings  (it 
may  be);  at  any  rate,  she  will 
never  approach.  But  she  is  not 
often  tried  in  this  way,  as  the 
Africans  have  learnt  how  to  rake 
for  her  eggs  with  a  long  stick  from 
a  long  distance  whikt  she  hap- 
pens to  be  away,  and  as  the  bird 
has  thus  no  knowledge  of  the 
robbery  that  has  been  committed 
upon  her,  she  will  keep  using  her 
nest,  only  for  the  eggs  to  be  stolen 
again  and  again,  and  for  the  rob- 
ber to  find  in  it  a  constant  source 
of  profit. 

And  that  an  08trich-^;g  is 
worth  stealing  there  can  be  no 
question.  Its  weight  is  three 
pounds,  as  much  as  twenty  hens' 
eggs  put  all  together;  it  is  its 
own  saucepan,  requiring  nothing 
but  to  be  stuck  upright  in  a  fire, 
with  a  hole  cracked  in  its  point 
for  a  forked  stick  to  be  thmst 
through  to  give  it  an  occasional 
stir ;  and  when  it  has  been  cooked 
and  eaten  the  empty  shell  can  be 
turned  into  a  cup  or  basin,  and  in 
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that  foim  have  long  life  and  much 
utility.  But  neYer,  it  must  be 
conceded,  does  the  ostrich  fur- 
nish agreeable  food.  It  is  said 
that  Heliogabalus,  ^the  imperial 
beast  and  glutton/  had  the  brains 
of  six  hundred  ostriches  served 
up  as  one  of  his  fSetbulous  dishes ; 
it  is  said,  too,  there  was  a  race  of 
people  called  the  ^  Struthophagi 
(from  the  Latin  for  the  bird, 
sbtUhio  camdus)f  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  such  high  enjoy- 


ment of  its  fiesh  and  blood.  But, 
as  a  fact,  ostrich-meat  is  tough, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  beauty  of 
ostrich-feathers,  leading  up,  as  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  to  an 
ostrich-feather  sale,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sketch  described, 
the  ostrich  would  never  be  caught, 
and  never  be  cultivated.  It  is  a 
matter  of  being  pleased  with  a 
feather,  which,  in  this  case,  to 
the  feather-owner,  chances  to  be 
lucky. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  SPECIAL  DOUBLE  ACBOSTIC  (No.  XV.). 

1.  V         A.      U      H     '    T 

2.  I    NOHIBA.IC   I 

8.  I     SHKONI      £ 

fmlanotorv  IfotM.— Light  1.  For  von,  or  first  part  (JohBS'u'f  Diotionuy,  Ae.).    8.  Boa 
Isaac  D'IsnMBli'f  OwiodUet  o/Litora«wf.    8.  Moore,  LaOa  Bookh, 

Cknrect  anewerB  to  the  above  haTe  been  reoeiTed  from  Araba,  Bon  Gnaltier, 
COM,  Eanitbeko,  Mnngo-PoBS-Tory,  and  Shattan. 

Another  Special  AoroBtio  is  giTcn  for  these  six  solTera,  who  are  reqpieeted  to 
take  note  that  answers  to  this  Aorostio  must  he  deHyered  at  188  Fleet-street  hy 
the  first  pott  on  February  the  6th,  and  that  no  altemattre  word  or  words  will  be 
allowed. 

SPECIAL  DOUBLE  ACEOSTIC  (No.  XVI.). 

(For  the  Six  Solvers  who  have  tied,) 

This,  this,  yon  seek,  hy  jost  ambition  spurred — 
Who  wonld  he  second,  or  yet  hnmhler  third  ? 

I. 
Of  many  singers  in  an  age  long  past 
The  ynlgar  lot  dedded  this  came  last. 

n. 
The  play*8  the  thing ;  hnt  as  for  her,  I'm  certain 
I  was  light  to  strangle  her  behind  the  onrtain. 

ui. 
Its  title  to  distinction — fair  requital — 
Is,  that  it  giTOS  distinction  to  a  title. 

IV. 

He  gave— what  some  might  think  a  shade  unpleasant — 
A  hrother-tar  a  coffin  for  a  present. 

V. 

Of  mood  nncertain,  one  might  say  morose, 

He  raised  a  smile,  though  not  himself  jocose. 

Died  ahont  seyenteen  hundred  ei^fy-three ; 

His  name  I  tell  not,  rather  B.I.P.  trka. 

Answers  to  the  above,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  LoixneH  Sooistt, 
188  Fleet-street,  E,C.,  must  be  received  not  later  than  February  the  6«*. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CARWE8T0N. 

In  horns  of  reflection  afterwards, 
Dick  was  sorry  that  be  had  be- 
trayed himself  to  Randal  Hawke. 
Bnt  after  aU  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  much.  Randal  was  so 
seldom  there,  and  had  plenty  to 
interest  him  without  interfering 
in  Dick*s  affairs.  He  had  receiv- 
ed bis  old  acquaintance  very 
kindly,  considering  the  cool  terms 
that  they  were  on  years  ago.  Al- 
together Dick  felt  jostSi^d  in 
patting  Randal  out  of  his  head. 

For  some  days  after  this  he 
haunted  Flora  with  a  persistency 
that  sometimes  seemed  to  worry 
her  a  little,  though  by  degrees  she 
resigned  herself,  and  let  him  be 
as  tame  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
the  old  story  oyer  again.  Dick 
following  her  about  eyerywhere, 
in  expeditions  to  Morebay,  in 
country  walks,  meeting  her  fn 
the  streets,  paying  her  constant 
visits  at  home.  People  talked, 
and  their  talk  soon  reached  Miss 
l^orthcote.  But  her  eyes  and 
ears  had  been  open  enough  all 
along,  and  she  was  not  surprised, 
and  only  sorry  that  she  had  given 
Dick  credit  for  better  things. 
Her  manner  to  him  grew  insensi- 
bly colder.  Dick,  like  a  sulky 
boy,  said  nothing,  but  walked  off 
to  Rose  Cottage  for  consolation^ 

VOL.  XXXV.   NO.  CCVII. 


One  morning  Miss  Northcotc 
was  going  down  a  lane  towards 
Fore-street,  when  she  saw  these 
two  coming  up  together.  They 
were  talking  rather  earnestly,  and 
did  not  see  her  till  she  was  close 
upon  them.  Then  she  heard  Flora 
say  to  Dick,  in  a  quick  undertone, 
'  Here  is  your  aunt.  You  must  go 
with  her.* 

*  Not  I,'  was  Dick's  answer. 

Miss  Northcote  felt  a  great 
deal  of  disgust  and  anger.  She 
walked  on  with  a  perfectly  grave 
face,  and  was  passing  them  with 
a  slight  bow,  when  Mrs.  Lancaster 
stopped  and  spoke. 

'Miss  Northcote,  I  hope  you 
don't  think  that  I  am  taking  your 
nephew  away  from  you?  He  is 
very  unmanageable.  I  can't  make 
him  see  his  duty.' 

Dick  was  going  to  join  in  with 
some  sort  of  joke  against  himself, 
but  looked  at  his  aunt  and  held 
his  tongue.  Nobody  could  speak 
good-humouredly  in  the  presence 
of  that  look  of  scorn,  which  curled 
Miss  Northcote's  lip  and  slightly 
elevated  her  dark  brows. 

'  I  can  only  wish  my  nephew 
to  please  himself,  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
thank  you,'  she  answered ;  and  had 
passed  on  before  Flora  could  reply. 

'  You  are  very  stupid,'  she  said 
to  Dick.  *  You  are  making  youi 
relations  angry,  and  all  for  no- 
thing.' 
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*I  will  be  sure  tliat  it  is  £ir 
nothing  before  I  trouble  myself 
about  that,*  said  Dick.  ^  Thank 
goodness,  I  am  not  responsible  to 
any  of  them.' 

*  I  care  about  it,  if  you  don't,' 
said  Flora  rather  sadly.  '  I  should 
like  to  explain  to  Miss  ^orthcote 
that  all  this  is  no  doing  of  mine. 
She  does  not  understand,  and  I 
can't  wonder  at  her  being  vexed.' 

^0,  she  has  a  temper,'  said 
Dick ;  '  but  she  is  the  best  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  will  get 
over  it  all  right,  if  you  let  her 
alone.  Pll  settle  it  with  her  one 
of  these  days.' 

That  afternoon  Miss  ^orthcote 
ordered  her  pony-oairiage,  and 
drove  away  through  the  lanes  to 
Carweston.  Long  before  she 
reached  it  they  became  very  nar- 
row, with  high  banks  covered 
with  fern  and  wild  flowers ;  here 
and  there  a  gate  gave  a  view  of 
lovely  varied  slopes,  the  Mora, 
and  the  hjjls  beyond.  It  was 
almost  an  adventure  to  drive 
down  the  last  lane,  between  high 
walls  of  rock  covered  all  over 
with  soft  green  lichen  where  the 
ferns  did  not  grow;  here  every 
kind  to  be  found  in  that  country 
had  a  niche  to  itself  in  the  ragged 
edges  and  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
Bright  sprays  of  wild  strawberries 
looked  out  amongst  them,  and 
the  great  clustering  leaves  of  the 
primroses  made  one  think  of 
spring.  Down  the  side  of  the 
lane  a  tiny  stream  went  trickling 
over  the  pebbles ;  the  larger  ferns 
drooped  over  it,  with  leaves  as 
well  as  roots  drinking  it  in.  Be- 
tween one  wall  and  the  other 
there  was  only  just  room  for  the 
carriage-wheels. 

This  romantic  lane  was  not  the 
only  approach  to  Carweston;  at 
the  further  end  it  opened  on  a 
wide  road,  leading  straight  into  the 
village.  But  the  short  cut  through 
the  lanes  was  much  more  used  by 


th^  St  Denys  people,  except  by 
the  more  nervous  of  them,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  meeting  any- 
thing in  these  lanes  was  a  terror. 

The  low  gray  church-tower  and 
the  few  stone  houeas  of  Carweston 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  wide  valley, 
down  which  a  trout-stream  ran  to 
join  the  Mora.  The  broad  slopes 
of  the  valley  lay  smiling  in  the 
sun;  there  were  cornfields,  and 
hayfields  where  they  were  carry- 
ing ;  orchards  full  of  fruit,  straw- 
berry-gardens that  scented  the 
air.  A  steamer  and  two  or  three 
small  boats  were  passing  swiftly 
on  the  calm  expanse  of  the  river ; 
beyond  lay  the  moors  and  hills  in 
a  warm  purple  mist.  It  did  Kate 
Northcote  good,  as  she  looked  at 
it  all,  and  even  suggested  this, 
quite  without  any  concurrence  of 
hers — if  there  was  so  much  good 
in  everything,  might  there  not  be 
a  little  in  Mrs.  Laucasterf 

'No,'  said  Eate;  *  horrid 
scheming  woman  I  She  has  been 
spinning  her  webs  for  Dick  all 
this  time,  and  has  caught  him, 
poor  silly  fellow.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it.' 

A  little  way  beyond  the  church, 
a  wall  hung  with  masses  of  ivy 
skirted  the  garden  of  Carweston 
House.  Then  there  were  two 
square  pillars,  with  a  gate  between 
them,  and  a  solemn  djragon  sitting 
upright  on  each.  One  of  them 
had  lost  his  paws,  and  was  a 
piteous  sight ;  but  some  kind 
iprays  of  ivy  were  running  up 
to  offer  themselves  as  a  screen. 
Facing  this  gate  stood  the  solid 
old  house,  bmlt  of  great  blocks  of 
stone,  which  as  the  years  passed 
over  them  had  taken  all  manner 
of  colours.  The.  house  was  low 
and  large,  and  the  ivy  had  all  its 
own  way  with  one  side ;  on  the 
other  a  great-flowered  magnolia 
and  a  crimson  rose  climbed  up  in 
beautiful  rivalry. 

Miss    Northcote    ciOBsed   the 
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kige  famished  hall,  where  all  the 
brown  old  pictnies  hanging  round 
looked  down  on  her  as  a  Mend, 
and  where  she  had  often  sat  lis- 
tening to  Anthony,  as  he  played 
on  his  oi^an  at  the  farther  end. 
The  drawing-room,  into  which  she 
went,  was  one  of  those  rooms 
that  one  loves  at  first  sighti,  feel- 
ing that  they  could  never  he  any- 
thing hut  homelike.  It  was  low 
and  large  and  almost  square ;  the 
crimson  carpet  was  a  little  worn, 
the  fdmiture  was  old-fashioned, 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with 
pictures.  At  one  end  there  was 
a  group  of  musical  instruments — 
a  piano,  a  harp,  a  violoncello  in 
its  case.  It  was  not  till  one  had 
heen  in  the  room  some  minutes 
that  one  realised  how  full  it  was 
of  beautiful  things ;  they  did  not 
obtrude  themselves,  hut  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  place.  Every 
ornament  was  good  and  curious  : 
the  old  gilded  clock  in  the  comer 
was  a  real  Louis  Quatorze;  the 
pieces  of  Dresden  and  Chelsea 
china  stood  quietly  here  and  there, 
as  if  they  had  no  idea  of  their 
own  value,  no  ambition  of  velvet 
mounts  or  glass  cases,  but  were 
too  happy  to  attend  on  Mrs. 
Strange,  and  to  be  broken  in  her 
service,  if  the  Fates  would  have 
it  so.  But  the  jewels  of  the  room 
were  three  old  Italian  devotional 
pictures,  which  hung  together 
near  the  piano  at  the  encL  One 
of  them,  an  Annunciation,  An- 
thony always  declared  to  be  a  Fra 
Angelico,  though  he  had  no  satis- 
factory proof  of  it.  He  said  that 
no  oilier  mortal  man  could  have 
painted  the  face  of  that  angel ;  it 
must  have  been  given  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  tf  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Strange  was  generally  to 
he  found  in  her  drawing-room. 
She  was  there  when  Elate  came  in, 
and  met  her  with  eager  welcoming 
hands.  Kate  kissed  her  old 
^36Qd,  and  sat  down  by  her  on 


a  large  soft  sofa  near  the  fire- 
place. 

Mrs.  Strange  was  a  small  slen- 
der old  woman,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  bright  eyes  full  of  ex- 
pression. She  had  known  Kate 
Northcote  all  her  life,  and  was 
very  fond  of  her.  After  they  had 
been  talking  for  a  few  minutes 
she  laid  her  hand  on  hers,  and 
said, 

*What  is  it,  Kate?  You  are 
in  some  trouble,  I  can  see.  I  hope 
you  came  to  teU  me  all  about  it.* 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  said  Kate,  the  tears 
rushing  into  her  eyes.  '  Ifot  that 
any  one  can  help  me,  dear  Mrs. 
Strange — not  even  you.  It  is 
about  Dick.' 

'I  like  Dick,'  said  Mrs.  Strange. 
'  He  is  one  of  my  boys.  I  won't 
hear  that  he  has  done  anything 
wrong.  But  I  love  you  better 
still ;  so  tell  me.' 

'  Well — ^it  i3  that  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter,' said  Kate.  At  the  obnoxious 
name  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks, 
and  all  the  anger  that  had  half 
faded  away  came  hack  again. 
'  He  is  flirting  with  her  again,  just 
as  he  did  before ;  but  it  is  much 
worse  now.  I  don't  know  how  to 
save  him  now.' 

'  0  Dick,  for  shame !'  said  Mrs. 
Strange.  '  Is  it  want  of  amuse- 
ment 9  I  was  a  flirt  myself,  you 
know,  once,  and  I  quite  remember 
the  feeling.  Send  him  to  me  to 
be  scoldedL  It  is  a  crael  thing. 
I  thought  he  had  too  much  heart 
for  it  When  he  was  a  boy,  of 
course,  he  fancied  himself  in  love; 
but  it  can't  be  that  now.' 

'  But  I  am  afraid  it  is.' 

'No,  my  dear,  I  don't  think 
so,'  said  Mrs.  Strange  decidedly. 
'  Dick  has  too  much  sense  to  ftdl 
really  in  love  out  of  his  own  sta- 
tion. No;  he  is  behaving  very 
badly.  The  poor  thing  is  a  widow, 
which  makes  it  worse.  It  is  sim- 
ply for  amusement.' 

Elate  shook  her  head. 
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*  I  don't  think  you  need  pity 
her:  she  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  Ko,  'it  is  not  mere  flirt- 
ing on  Dick's  part  He  is  un- 
happy and  disturbed  in  mind.  He 
either  is,  or  thinks  himself,  in  love. 
Of  course  if  she  can  marry  him, 
she  will.' 

*  And  if  Dick  has  led  her  to  ex- 
pect it,  he  can't  draw  back  with- 
out dishonour,'  said  Mrs.  Strange, 
half  to  herself. 

*  O,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying  !'  cried  Kate,  in  great 
distress. 

*  Kate,  I  know  that  if  all  men 
and  women  were  bound  by  one 
high  sense  of  honour,  there  would 
be  no  foolish  flirtations,  no  disap- 
pointments, no  broken  hearts, 
none  of  the  sad  stories  that  one 
hears  every  day.  Very  few  people 
think  of  it  nowadays,  but  I  used 
to  be  taught  that  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman  never  raised  false  hopes 
— if  they  did,  they  held  them- 
selves bound  to  fulfil  them.  I 
was  a  flirt  once — for  of  course  1 
thought  these  notions  exaggerated 
— and  I  had  very  good  reason  to 
repent.' 

*  But,  dear  Mrs.  Strange,  Dick 
may  have  done  wrong,  but  I  can't 
give  him  up  to  that.  If  he  marries 
this  woman,  it  must  be  against 
my  will,'  exclaimed  Kate.  *It 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  us 
all ;  and  what  would  it  be  for 
him,  poor  boy,  when  he  woke 
from  his  dream  ?  No !  I  must 
break  through  it  if  I  can.' 

^  Lecture  Dick  as  much  as  you 
please,'  said  Mrs.  Strange.  '  If 
he  still  has  room  to  draw  back,  by 
all  means  let  him  do  it.  But  if 
his  honour  is  engaged  in  the 
affair,  he  had  better  carry  it 
through  than  give  that  up.  If  it 
was  my  own  son  I  should  say  the 
same.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you, 
Kate.' 

So  they  went  on  talking ;  Kate 
Northcote  trying  to  persuade  her- 


self that  Mrs.  Strange's  ideas  were 
far  too  exalted  for  this  world,  and 
yet  knowing  aU  the  time,  in  the 
nobleness  of  her  own  nature,  that 
her  old  Mend  was  right. 

^  Here  is  Anthony  coming 
through  the  garden,'  said  Mrs. 
Strange,  after  a^time.  '  We  have 
talked  about  this  enough  for  the 
present.  You  must  not  let  it 
weigh  on  your  mind  too  much. 
Only  have  it  out  with  Dick  as 
pleasantly  as  you  can.' 

'It  was  a  pity  that  he  ever 
came  home,'  said  Kate  despond- 

ingly. 

'Not  at  alL  He  might  have 
got  into  scrapes  out  there.  Don't 
be  anxious.  He  won't  be  far 
wrong  in  the  end,  if  he  only  keeps 
on  the  straight  road  and  in  the 
daylight.' 

Anthony  came  in  hot  and  tired 
from  walking;  but  his  first  anxiety 
was  to  show  Miss  Northcote  some 
stone  knives  that  had  been  found 
in  a  quarry  near  Carweston. 

'How  are  they  at  Pensandf 
said  his  mother,  after  he  had 
talked  about  tiiese  for  some 
minutes.  'At  least,  how  is  the 
poor  little  prisoner,  for  I  care 
about  nobody  else  f 

'  Miss  Ashley  f  said  Kate,  rather 
surprised,  and  looking  from  Mrs. 
Strange  to  Anthony. 

He  had  just  dropped  into  an 
armchair,  with  his  long  legs 
stretched  out  and  his  arms  folded. 
He  made  an  odd  face  and  shook 
his  head. 

'  I  shall  have  to  run  away  with 
her.  I  must  carry  her  off  one  of 
these  days.  It  is  unbearable. 
She  talks  to  me;  she  tells  me 
that  she  is  moped  to  death.  "  My 
blessed  child,"  said  I  to  her,  "had 
I  but  wings,  I'd  take  you  for  a 
long  flight  where  no  guardian 
could  dream  of  overtaking  us. 
We  would  hover  over  Pensand  a 
few  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bird's-eye  view,  and  then  away  to 
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the  West"  «  That  would  be  too 
delightful,"  said  she,  and  there 
was  a  tear  under  the  smile.' 

'  But  that  was  naughty  of  you,' 
said  Mrs.  Strange.  'You  only 
make  her  more  restless  and  discon- 
tented.' 

'  Perhaps  so.  Bat  I  never  will 
acquiesce  in  tyranny.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than 
the  content  of  a  slave.  A  prisoner 
who  does  not  wish  for  freedom — 
ah,  that  is  a  depth  indeed.* 

'Does  he  startle  you,  Euttef 
said  Mr&  Strange. 

'  Not  by  saying  that.  I  quite 
feel  the  same.  But  when  I 
was  at  Pensand,  Miss  Ashley 
seemed  so  very  happy,  on  such 
good  terms  witii  the  General  I 
have  not  seen  her  since.  I'm 
afndd  I  have  not  thought  about 
her  much.  She  interests  you,  then, 
Anthony  f 

'A  butterfly  struggling  from 
the  chrysalis,'  said  Anthony,  in  a 
bw  voice.  'A  child  still,  that 
would  be  happy  and  adventurous 
hke  other  childbren,  if  it  could.  A 
mind  clear  from  suspicion,  a  heart 
foil  of  faith  in  its  feUow-creatures, 
and  love  for  them,  who  have 
never  fed  it  on  anything  but 
husks.  Has  that  an  uninteresting 
sound?' 

'No,  indeed.  Is  she  aU  that, 
poor  girl  t  And  is  she  so  very  dull 
at  Pensand  f 

'She  is  alone.  She  knows 
every  yard  inside  the  gates,  and 
the  General  forbids  her  to  go  out- 
side them.  He  tells  me  she  is 
shy,  and  does  not  wish  to  make 
acquaintance.    Poor  Queen  Mab  !' 

'What  can  be  the  General's 
reason,  I  wonder  f  said  Miss 
Northcote.  'Has  Eandal  been 
there  much?  Dick  met  him  in 
the  village  not  long  ago.' 

'  Bandal  I'  said  Anthony,  sud- 
denly springing  out  of  his  chair. 
As  he  stood  before  Kate,  drawing 
himaelf  up  to  his  full  height,  she 


could  not  help  looking  at  him 
with  something  like  admiration. 
His  face,  his  whole  bearing,  seem- 
ed on  file  with  enthusiastic  indig- 
nation. '  Do  you  mean  it,  Kate  1 
Do  you  think  the  old  General 
could  be  such  a  scoundrel?  Randal ! 
She  has  only  seen  him  once ;  but 
she  dislikes  him,  she  shrinks  from 
him;  and  no  wonder.  If  I  thought 
that  any  such  diabolical  plot  ex- 
isted—' 

'Patience,  my  dear  Anthony,' 
said  Mrs.  Strange. 

'No  more  patience  for  me, 
mother,  in  such  a  case  as  that.' 

'  What  makes  you  dislike  Ran- 
dal so  much?*  said  Kate.  She 
was  afraid  she  thought  it  only  too 
likely  that  General  Hawke  meant 
the  heiress'for  his  son.  '  Is  there 
any  harm  in  him  ?* 

'  Harm  !  I  hate  him,'  said  An- 
thony. 

'  Rector,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
your  people  can't  hear  you,'  said 
Mrs.  Strange. 

'^Mother,  the  whole  parish 
knows,  I  hope,  that  I  hate  ras- 
cality. Harm  in  Randal,  Kate? 
There  is  nothing  that  I  could  lay 
to  his  charge  in  so  many  words, 
except  being  an  insolent  snob. 
But  don't  men's  faces  tell  you 
their  characters?  Did  you  ever 
Hke  Randal?' 

'  Never  very  much.  Though  I 
must  confess  that  I  always  thought 
him  good-looking.  But  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  some  time.' 

'  You  never  liked  him ;  that  is 
enough,'  said  Anthony,  who  was 
gradually  coming  down  into  his 
natural  manner.  'My  mother 
never  liked  him.  What  is  to  be 
said  for  a  man,  when  two  good 
women  and  a  young  girl  are 
taught  by  their  own  heaven-bom 
instinct  to  dislike  him  ?' 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  again,  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  seemed  deep  in  thought, 
from  which  he  was  roused  a  few 
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minutes  later  by  bis  motber's 
voice. 

*Antbony,  give  Kate  ber  tea. 
And  go  and  get  some  flowers  for 
ber.* 

Mrs.  Strange  always  ruled  tbe 
talk  in  ber  own  bouse,  and  never 
allowed  a  disagreeable  subject  to 
go  on  long.  Sbe  made  botb  Kate 
and  Antbony  understand  tbat  sbe 
would  bave  no  more  at  present  of 
tbeir  respective  grievances.  Tbey 
must  make  tbemselves  agreeable ; 
and  so  tbey  did,  botb  loving  ber 
dearly,  and  tbinking  ber  tbe 
wisest  and  best  woman  in  tbe 
world. 


CHAPTEK  X. 


THE  BRACELET. 


Miss  JSTorthoote  was  not  able 
tbat  day  to  bave  it  out  witb  Dick, 
for  sbe  bardly  saw  bim  after  sbe 
got  bome.  He  went  to  dine  witb 
some  people  at  Morebay,  and  i«as 
to  stay  aU  nigbt,  and  go  witb  tbem 
tbe  next  day  to  a  cricjket-matcb. 
Tbus  bis  aunt  bad  plenty  of  time 
for  making  up  ber  mind  wbat  sbe 
would  say  to  bim. 

Tbat  next  day  was  Saturday. 
Captain  Cardew  came  bome  early 
&om  tbe  dockyard,  and,  baving 
enjoyed  bis  a^er-dinner  nap  in 
tbe  parlour,  joined  bis  wife  and 
daugbter  in  tbe  drawing-room. 
Sometbing  bad  been  brewing  in 
tbe  Captain's  bead  for  several 
days,  and  be  tbougbt  it  would  be 
as  well  to  clear  tbe  air  before 
Sunday.  Tbinking  Flora  quite 
old  enougb  to  manage  ber  own 
affieiirs,  be  bad  said  notbing  to 
bis  wife  in  private,  and  Mrs. 
Cardew,  tbougb  sbe  bad  seen  for 
several  days  tbat  be  was  put  out, 
bad  not  asked  bim  wby.  Tbe 
Captain  generally  smoked  away 
bis  wbims  in  time. 

He  came  into  tbe  room,  and 


found  bis  wife  working  in  tbe 
window,  and  Flora  reading  a 
letter,  wbicb  sbe  folded  up  and 
put  into  ber  pocket  as  be  entered. 

*  Is  tbat  from  Dick  Nortbcote  ? 
Can't  be  go  away  for  a  day  witb- 
out  writing  to  you  V  said  Captain 
Cardew.  • 

*  No.  From  one  of  my  friends,' 
answered  Flora,  a  sbade  of  annoy- 
ance crossing  ber  fair  face. 

Sbe  bad  always  been  indepen- 
dent at  bome,  but  since  sbe  came 
back  a  widow  ber  parents  bad 
been  made  to  understand  tbat  all 
ber  affairs,  ber '  friendsbips,  ber 
correspondence,  were  completely 
ber  own.  Tbey  tbougbt  tbis  tbe 
rigbt  tbing,  and  seldom  interfered 
witb  ber  in  any  way;  it  was  a 
singularly  peaceful  bousebold. 

'  I'm  glad  to  bear  it,'  said  tbe 
Captain.  'Stay  wbere  you  are, 
Flora,'  as  sbe  was  slowly  rising 
from  ber  cbair.  '  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.* 

'Well  r  said  Flora,  sitting  down 
again. 

Captain  Cardew  began  walking 
up  and  down  tbe  room.  Flora 
glanced  at  ber  motber  witb  ele- 
vated eyebrows.  Mrs.  Cardew 
sbook  ber  bead  violently,  to  sbow 
ber  perfect  ignorance  of  wbat 
migbt  be  tbe  matter. 

'Did  you  say  you  wisbed  to 
speak  to  me)'  said  Flora,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments. 

'Yes,'  said  tbe  Captain.  'I 
bave  a  question  to  ask.  Wbat  is 
to  be  tbe  end  of  all  tbis  nonsense 
between  you  and  young  Kortb- 
cotef 

*  Wbat  an  odd  question,  fatber ! 
I  bardly  know  bow  to  answer  it. 
But  I  suppose  all  nonsense  comes 
to  tbe  same  end,'  said  Flora, 
smiling  a  little. 

'You  tbink,  tben,  tbat  be  is 
only  playing  witb  you.  And  do 
you  suppose  tbat  I  am  going  to 
put  up  witb  tbat  V 

'I  don't  exactly  mean   tbat. 
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Ton  had  l)etter  not  distrefis  your- 
self.   I  can  settle  it.' 

'  Ko.  That  is  jast  the  sort  of 
thing  I  don't  mean  to  stand. 
Though  you  are  Mrs.  Lancaster 
yoa  are  under  your  father's  roof, 
and  I  tell  you  I  will  not  have 
these  doings,  unless  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  them.  I  shall 
speak  to  the  fellow  myself,  and 
find  out  what  his  intentions  really 
are.' 

'For  goodness'  sake,  don't  do 
that  !*  said  Flora. 

<I  shall,  though.  I  suppose 
you  think  your  chance  won't  he 
improved  by  being  taken  up  by 
your  old  father.  I  shall  speak  in 
a  louder  voice  than — ^than  General 
Hawke  would,  I  daresay,  and 
maybe  use  some  rough  words.' 

'0  Captain,  do  hold  your 
tongue !  You're  making  Flora 
quite  ill !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cardew, 
jumping  up  and  hurrying  to  her 
daughter. 

Mora  had  flashed  crimson,  and 
made  a  little  start,  as  if  shd  meant 
to  run  out  of  the  room.  But  then 
she  paused  and  lay  back,  dosing 
her  eyes,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bear  her  &ther  to  the 
end. 

'  A  couple  of  geese  1'  said  the 
Captain  angrily  to  himself.  ^  Sit 
down,'  to  his  wife^  'there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  and 
I  have  not  done  yet.  Listen  to  a 
few  words  of  sense.  Flora,  if  you 
can.' 

Flora  opened  her  eyes,  and  bent 
her  head. 

*  You  don't  seem  to  take  it  in,' 
said  the  Captain, '  but  it  is  a  very 
awkward  thing  for  you  to  be  run 
after  by  a  fellow  like  that.  It 
was  a  different  thing  when  he  was 
a  schoolboy.  I  tell  you,  unless  I 
am  convinced  that  something  is  to 
come  of  it,  I  won't  have  it  at  alL 
rU  let  him  know  that  he  must 
behave  to  you  as  be  would  to  a 
lady  of  .hia  own  rank.' 


^  Dear  me  !  So  he  does.  I  am 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  myself, 
1  assure  you,'  said  Flora.  '  Pray 
leave  me  to  settle  it' 

'  Then  you  are  quite  sure  that 
he  means  to  marry  you  Y  said  the 
Captain  fiercely. 

'  If  he  has  the  chance,  I  suppose 
he  does.  I  don't  know,  really, 
father.  I  wish  you  would  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  nothing.' 

'  Nothing  r  repeated  the  Cap- 
tain. '  I  don't  consider  it  nothing* 
It  is  not  nothing,  and  so  Mr.  Dick 
Korthcote  shall  find.  You  are 
a  great  fool  for  having  encouraged 
him  at  all,  but  you  must  have 
somebody  dangling  after  you.  I 
thought  you  had  had  enough  of 
these  gentlemen.  You  would  not 
get  on  with  his  relations  any  more 
than  with  poor  Lancaster's.  Worse, 
for  people  down  here  are  three 
times  as  proud.  I  don't  beUeve 
they  would  acknowledge  you  at 
all.  Miss  Northcote  bowed  to  me 
the  other  day,  but  as  coldly  as  if 
she  wasn't  quite  sure  who  I  was. 
If  you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
don't.  I^or  does  your  mother, 
good-natured  as  she  is.' 

*  Well,'  said  Flora,  with  a  sigh, 
'  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  f 

Before  the  Captain  hadanswered 
this  question,  which  seemed  to 
puzzle  him  a  little,  there  was  a 
ring,  Dick's  ring,  as  Flora  knew 
very  welL  She  smiled .  rather 
oddly,  and  glanced  at  her  mother. 
Would  her  father  attack  him  on 
the  spot  ?  She  hardly  thought  so, 
in  spite  of  all  his  talk.  But  after 
a  minute*s  delay  the  maid  came 
in  and  brought  her  a  small  parcel 

*  Mr.  Northcote  left  it  for  you, 
ma'am,'  she  said. 

Flora  held  it  in  her  hand  for  a 
minute  and  looked  at  it.  It  was 
smartly  done  up  in  white  paper, 
with  her  name  on  it  in  Dick's 
untidy  straggling  hand,  and  his 
initials,  '  R  N.,'  in  the  comer. 

<  Goodness  1'  said  Mrs.  Cardew, 
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under  her  breath,  '  it  looks  like 
wedding-cake.' 

'  Well,  are  you  going  to  open  it  V 
said  the  Captain. 

Flora  opened  it,  and  there  ap- 
peared a  dark-red  leather  case, 
which  in  its  turn  revealed  a  yery 
pretty  gold  bracelet  set  with  tur- 
quoises. In  Flora's  face,  as  she 
looked,  were  both  dismay  and 
amusement. 

'How  could  he  be  so  silly P 
she  said,  half  to  herself. 

But  the  amusement  fled  when 
she  looked  at  her  father.  He  walk- 
ed up  to  her,  took  the  case  out  of 
her  hand,  and  shut  it  with  a 
sounding  snap,  just  as  Mrs.  Car^ 
dew  was  bursting  into  admiration. 

'Answer  me  two  questions, 
Flora,'  he  said.  '  Are  you  engaged 
to  young  Northcote  f 

'  No,  father,  of  course  not.' 

'Are  you  sure  that  you  ever 
will  be  r 

'No.' 

'  You  accept  no  presents  from 
him  till  you  are.  Is  this  the 
firstr 

'  Yes.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  withitr 

'  I  am  going  after  him  with  it 
— this  moment  I  mean  him  to 
know  what  I  think.  So  you  may 
say  good-bye  to  your  bracelet. 
Leave  it  there.  I'm  going  to  put 
my  other  coat  on.' 

Mrs.  Cardew  listened  with 
horrified  eyes.  Flora  without  re- 
mark or  remonstrance. 

'My  darling  child,'  said  the 
mother,  when  Captain.  Cardew 
bad  left  the  room,  '  I  can't  think 
what  makes  your  fiEither  so  violent. 
Are  you  very  much  vexed,  dear  1 
Will  poor  Dick  be  angry  f 

'  I  daresay  he  will,'  said  Flora. 
'  Yes,  Pm  vexed  too ;  I  detest  ex- 
plosions. I  could  have  managed 
it  all  so  quietly  myself.' 

'Of  course  there  can't  be  a 
doubt  about  him,*  said  Mrs.  Car- 
dew. 'I  do  call  it  nonsense.  Why, 


he  worships  the  very  ground  you 
walk  on.' 

'  If  he  does,  it  is  all  the  more 
unpleasant  that  he  should  be 
bullied  into  saying  so,'  said  Flora. 

'  To  be  sure,  dear.  But  it's  no 
use  talking  to  your  father.  Men 
are  so  stupid,  when  once  they 
take  a  thing  into  their  heads. 
Dear  me,  how  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  you  in  that  bracelet !  Just 
try  it  on.  What  good  taste  he 
has!' 

'  No,  mother,  let  it  alone,'  said 
Flora. 

Dick,  meanwhile,  after  leaving 
his  precious  parcel,  had  not  gone 
home,  but  away  for  a  walk  into 
the  country.  He  was  inclined  to 
put  off  facing  his  annt  as  long  as 
possible.  So  it  happened  that 
Captain  Cardew,  arriving  very  red 
and  bristling  at  Miss  Northcote's 
house,  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  she  was  sitting 
alone.  She  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  her  visitor,  and  per- 
haps looked  so.  The  Captain 
made  her  a  low  bow. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,'  he 
said.  '  There  is  some  mistake.  I 
called  to  see  your  nephew.' 

'  He  is  not  come  in  yet,  but  I 
expect  him  soon,'  said  Kate. 
'  Will  you  sit  down  and  wait  for 
him.  Captain  Cardew)  or  can  I 
give  him  any  message  f 

Upon  this,  Captain  Cardew 
dived  into  his  pocket  for  poor 
Dick's  parcel,  roughly  folded  up 
again,  and  presented  it  to  her 
with  another  bow. 

'What  is  itr  said  Kate,  hold- 
ing it  and  looking  at  it  doubtfully. 

'  It  is  a  bracelet,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain rather  hoarsely. 

'A  bracelet,' she  said,  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  smile.  '  Am 
I  to  give  it  to  my  nephew  f 

'  If  you  will  tf^e  the  trouble  to 
read  what  is  written  on  that  paper, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  addressed 
by  Mr.  Northcote  to  my  daughter,' 
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answered  the  Captain,  with  ex- 
treme politeness. 

'  0  f  said  Kate.  She  began 
to  see  how  things  were  tending. 
Laying  the  parcel  on  the  table, 
ahe  looked  Captain  Cardew 
straight  in  the  face.  When  one 
pair  of  honest  eyes  meets  another, 
there  need  not  be  many  round- 
about ways  between  them.  '  Pray 
sit  down,  and  make  me  understand 
all  about  this,'  she  said  frankly. 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  that 
will  please  you,  Miss  Northcote,' 
said  the  old  sailor,  but  he  obeyed 
her  and  sat  down. 

The  presence  of  a  lady  was 
curiously  taming;  his  wife  and 
daughter  would  hardly  have 
known  him  again.  But  he  was 
not  awkwrard,  for  the  good  breed- 
ing that  the  sea  gives  her  sons 
never  deserted  him.  Kate,  not 
knowing  what  was  before  her, 
was  the  more  uneasy  of  the  two. 
There  was  a  flush  of  excitement 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  was 
beating  very  fast ;  what  had  Dick 
been  doing) 

'Mr.  Northcote  left  that  par- 
cel at  my  door  twenty  minutes 
ago,'  said  Captain  Cardew.  '  But 
I  have  to  say  to  him  that  as 
long  as  he  is  not  openly  engaged 
to  my  daughter,  she  will  accept 
no  presents  firom  him.  Tm  sorry 
to  mention  the  words,  ma'am,  for 
I  know  they  must  annoy  you. 
Bat  it  seems  as  if  that  was  what 
he  meant' 

'Youthinksof  said  Kate,  and 
she  sighed. 

*1  like  the  young  fellow,'  the 
Captain  went  on,  wanning  to  his 
anhject.  *  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  should  be  so  soft.  People 
ought  to  many  in  their  own  rank 
of  life.  My  daughter  has  married 
ont  of  hers  once,  and  I  suppose 
she  may  be  inclined  to  do  so 
again,  though  the  first  was  none 
too  pleasant  I  tell  her  she  will 
tepent;  but  young  people  are  wil- 


fuL     You  knew  about  all  this, 
ma'am?' 

'Of  course,  I  could  not  help 
knowing  something  of  it,'  said 
Kate.  'But  Dick  has  said  no- 
thing to  me,  and  I  did  not  know 
it  had  gone  so  far.' 

'  It's  a  great  annoyance  to  you, 
of  course,'  said  the  Captain. 

'  I  can't  pretend  to  be  pleased,' 
she  answered  quietly. 

'Well,  I  came  here  to  tell 
young  Mr.  2Torthcote  that  I  would 
have  no  more  shilly-shallying. 
Either  he  engages  himself  to  my 
daughter,  or  he  gives  her  up  at 
once,  and  we  see  the  last  of  this 
dawdling  about  together.  It  is 
not  respectable,  I  say,  and  though 
she  is  a  widow,  I  suppose  she  is 
still  my  child,  ^ow  will  you  lei 
an  old  fellow  give  you  a  word  of 
advice]* 

'  Gro  on,  please.  Captain  Car- 
dew,' said  Kate,  bowing  her  head. 

'  You  don't  want  this  afiEair  to 
go  any  further.  Neither  do  I. 
There  is  no  good  in  it  for  either 
of  them.  When  you  speak  to' 
your  nephew  about  it,  tell  him 
that  his  wisest  course  will  be  to 
sheer  off  altogether.  Then  he'll 
please  Flora's  relations  and  his 
own.* 

Kate  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  considering. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  at  last. 
'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  that. 
But  I  don't  know  that  a  thing 
like  this  can  be  settled  so  easily. 
What  would  Mrs.  Lancaster  think 
of  him,  if,  after  going  so  far,  he 
was  to  sheer  off  suddenly? 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  looked 
at  the  Captain. 

'  Disagreeable  for  both  sides,  of 
course,'  said  he.  '  But  people  who 
flirt  must  take  the  consequences. 
Better  for  Flora  to  be  disappoint- 
ed now  than  afterwards.  She  has 
a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  it  would 
hurt  her.  Miss  Northcote,  if  yon 
were  to  tiake  no  notice  of  her.     I 
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told  her  that  was  what  she  would 
have  to  expect.  Ladies  like  you 
are  proud,  you  see.* 

*  Proud  1  Well,  perhaps  I  am,* 
said  Kate, '  but  in  a  different  sense 
from  yours.  Much  too  proud, 
Captain  Cardew,  to  wish  my 
nephew  to  behave  dishonourably 
to  your  daughter,  if  he  has  led  her 
to  think  that  he  is  really  attached 
to  her.' 

The  Captain  stared,  and  made 
no  answer.  After  a  moment's 
pause  Kate  went  on,  speaking 
with  an  effort,  but  very  earnestly. 

*  And  too  proud  to  insult  Dick 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
wife.  That  would  be  a  great 
cruelty,  a  great  wrong,  both  to 
him  and  her  and  myself.  You 
may  be  quite  easy  about  that.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for 
expecting  anything  else,'  said  the 
Captain,  getting  up  and  bowing. 

*  You  have  shown  me  what  a  true 
lady  is.     Good-evening  to  you.' 

'  I  will  talk  to  Dick  when  he 
comes  in,'  said  Miss  Korthcote, 

*  and  he  shall  do  what  he  wishes 
and  thinks  right.  In  the  mean 
while,  won't  you  take  the  bracelet 
backl  ItwiUvexhimtoseeithere.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  won't,'  said  the 
Captain.  '  I  don't  care  if  he  is 
vexed.  People  have  to  be  brought 
to  their  senses.' 

*  Very  well,  as  you  please,'  said 
Kate. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  the  room 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  smile.  He  took  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  held  them  for  an 
instant,  and  dropped  them  with 
another  bow.  Then  he  went  out, 
in  a  much  better  temper,  leaving 
the  bone  of  contention,  repre- 
sented by  Dick's  unfortunate  par- 
cel, on  Miss  Korthcote's  table. 

Dick  came  in  presently,  and  sat 
down  in  his  favourite  place  by 
the  window.  His  aunt  went  up 
to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 


'  My  Dick,  I  want  you  to  be- 
have like  a  man.' 

*Who  says  I  don't?'  asked 
Dick,  in  a  rather  antagonistic  way. 
*  Now  I'm  going  to  catch  it,'  he 
thought;  yet  his  aunt's  face  and 
manner  were  so  reassuringly  gen- 
tle as  to  puzzle  him. 

'  Like  a  gentleman,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say,'  said  Kate.  '  I  want 
you  to  be  open  with  me,  and  to 
tell  me  all  about — Mrs.  Lancaster. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  found 
you  couldn't  trust  me  V 

A  minute  or  two  of  dead 
silence.  Dick  sat  staring  out  of 
the  window. 

'Hang  it!'  he  said.  ^I'm  in 
such  an  awful  fix.  I  thought  you 
would  never  bear  to  hear  of  it. 
You  would  laugh;  no,  you'd  be 
desperately  cross,  for  it  is  no 
laughing  matter.' 

'I  shall  neither  laugh  nor  be 
cross.  Perhaps  I  know  as  much 
as  you  can  tell  me — except  what 
the  fix  is — for  it  all  seems  to  me 
plain  sailing  enough.' 

'I'm  a  fool,  you  know,'  said 
Dick. 

'Suppose  we  grant  that.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  fooHsh- 
ness.  What  is  it  that  you  seri- 
ously mean  to  dpf 

*  Aunt  Kate,  you  are  too  hard 
on  a  fellow.' 

'  Don't  be  weak.  I  am  prepared 
to  hear  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Flora  Lancaster.     Am  I  right  f 

*  Not  quite  that.' 

'  Ought  you  to  heV 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean) 
You  don't  think  I  ought.' 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,' 
said  Kate ;  and  standing  there  she 
told  him  of  Captain  Cardew's 
visit,  of  the  returned  bracelet,  of 
what  the  Captain  had  said,  and 
what  she  had  said  to  him.  '  I  will 
hide  nothing  from  you,'  she  said. 
'  You  know  enough  of  the  world 
to  judge  for  yourself.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  your  feeling  is 
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withiegard  to  her;  what  yon  mean 
to  do.' 

Kate  emphasised  her  speech 
now  and  then  by  a  little  pressure 
of  Dick's  shoulder.  There  was 
some  uncertainty  in  her  voice,  and 
she  found  it  difficult  to  remember 
that  she  was  not  talking  to  a 
schoolboy. 

'Well,  now,*  said  Dick  sud- 
denly, 'you  understand  the  aw- 
ful fit  Fm  in — or  was  in  till  you 
said  all  that.  I  thought  you  hated 
the  very  idea  so  thoroughly,  that 
I  didn't  like  to  breathe  it  to  you ; 
and  all  the  while  I  kept  on  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in.  I  hate 
rows,  and  I  thought  there  would 
be  such  a  row  if  I  asked  her.  I 
thought  you  would  shut  your 
doors  on  me,  perhaps  cut  me  off 
with  a  shilling.  And  you  don't 
mind  it  after  all)  You  are  a 
brick  r 

'Then  what  did  you  mean  to 
do?  How  did  you  expect  it  to 
endf 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Dick.  *  I 
enjoyed  to-day,  and  didn't  think 
about  to-morrow.  Fancy  the  old 
Captain  turning  crusty  like  that !' 

'  He  was  quite  right.  Does  Mrs. 
Lancaster  share  your  happy  indif- 
ference to  to-morrow  V 

*  Pretty  well,  I  think.  Gener- 
ally,' said  Dick,  becoming  a  little 
doubtful,  as  he  remembered  some 
irritable  moments  of  Flora's,  some 
clouds  athwart  the  smiles. 

'I  hardly  believe  that,'  said 
Miss  Northcote.  *  Now  tell  me — 
if  any  Mend  of  yours  was  in  the 
same  case,  had  paid  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter all  the  attention  you  have  paid 
her,  had  said  the  same  things  to 
her,  would  you  think  him  justi- 
fied in  drawing  back  now  and  go- 
ing no  further  V 

'As  you  ask  me,  I  can't  say 
that  I  should.' 

'Then  take  the  same  rule  for 
yourself,'  said  Miss  Korthcote 
sadly.  'I  don't  know  whether  you 


really  care  for  her,  or  whether  it 
is  only  a  fancy  for  a  pretty  face. 
At  any  rate,  after  all  I  have 
heard,  I  think  you  are  bound  to 
ask  her.     Does  she  care  for  you  V 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Dick.  '  I'm 
not  sure.  I  hope  she  does,  for 
the  more  I'm  with  her  the  more 
charming  I  think  her.  She  was 
my  fate,  you  see.  But  you — won't 
you  hate  it  horribly  T 

*  We  won't  enter  into  that.  I'll 
behave  as  well  as  I  can.' 

'  0,  bother !  If  it  makes  you 
miserable — '  said  Dick  penitently. 

'  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  can't  be 
miserable,  as  long  as  I  feel  that 
you  are  doing  right,'  said  Kate, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  her 
voice.  She  bent  over  Dick  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  Then 
she  went  away  to  her  own  room, 
and  what  she  did  there  can  be 
best  imagined  by  a  mother  whose 
son  has  disappointed  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  THE  COMBE. 


Dick  went  about  whistling  the 
next  day  as  if  a  load  had  been 
taken  off  his  shoulders.  He  did 
not  try  his  aunt's  generosity  by 
talking  of  Flora,  but  was  at  his 
very  best  and  pleasantest  all  the 
morning.  Though  she  could  not 
be  sorry  for  the  change,  it  made 
her  a  little  sadder ;  that  her  dear 
boy  should  be  so  thrown  away 
was  indeed  a  trial  hard  to  bear. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  whole 
Cardew  party  were  at  church  in 
the  morning.  Dick  made  no  at- 
tempt to  join  them  in  walking  up 
the  hill.  Miss  Northcote  could 
not  help  noticing  that  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster looked  pale  and  depressed, 
and  wondered  what. the  reason 
of  this  might  be,  but  did  not  say 
anything  to  Dick  about  it.  She 
guessed  that  he  would  go  to  Hose 
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Cottage  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  his  fate  would  be  settled  be- 
fore night. 

About  four  o'clock  Dick  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  his 
aunt  was  reading,  and,  after  fidget- 
ing about  for  a  few  minutes, 
suddenly  spoke. 

*  Look  here,  aunt  Kate,  I  want 
to  thank  you.  You're  behaying 
nobly.* 

He  paused,  with  a  nervous 
laugh. 

'  Never  mind  ;  don't  talk  about 
it,'  said  Kate,  as  cheerfully  as  she 
could. 

*  I  know  you  think  it  a  fearful 
sacrifice,'  Dick  went  on.  'But 
you'll  change  your  mind  before 
long.  Tou'll  find  that  Flora  is 
as  good  as — ' 

*  As  she  is  lovely.  Very  welL 
I  hope  so.  And  I  hope,  dear 
Dick,  that  she  won't  find  she  has 
made  an  equally  fearful  sacrifice. 
Everybody  might  not  enjoy  life' 
in  the  colonies,  even  with  you.' 
Now  get  along,  and  don't  provoke 
me  any  more.' 

'  0,  it's  no  use  talking  to  you,* 
said  Dick,  half  inclined  to  be 
angry  at  being  laughed  at. 

It  certainly  was  hard  to  have 
the  expression  of  his  finest  feel- 
ings nipped  in  the  bud.  He  really 
was  grateful  to  his  aunt,  and 
wanted  to  tell  her  so.  But  Kate 
was  only  human  after  all,  and 
could  not  yet  bear  to  enter  into 
Flora's  praises.  The  idea  of  Dick's 
sacrifice,  too,  coming  from  himself, 
was  almost  too  funny.  Martyrs 
of  that  kind  did  not  generally  go 
smiling  and  whistling  to  the 
stake,  Kate  thought. 

Dick  walked  away  to  Rose 
Cottage,  at  first  not  quite  so  cheer- 
foL  But  he  had  recovered  his 
spirits  by  the  time  he  got  there. 
The  maid  dashed  cold  water  upon 
him  by  answering  '  No'  to  lus  in- 
quiry whether  Mrs.  Lancaster  was 
at  home. 


'  Not  at  home !  Are  you  sure  V 
said  Dick  incredulously. 

Mrs.  Cardew  just  then  looked 
out  of  the  parlour,  and,  seeing 
him,  came  forward  to  the  door. 
She  was  blushing  and  smiling, 
and  very  nervOus.  Her  agitation 
had  the  contrary  effect  on  Dick, 
fortunately,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  her  in  quite  a  cool  every-day 
fashion. 

'Mrs.  Lancaster  is  out)'  he 
said,  in  a  louder  voice  than  usual, 
the  idea  having  just  dawned  on 
him  that  Captain  Cardew  meant 
to  forbid  him  the  house,  and  that 
Flora  might  be  locked  up  some- 
where. 

'  The  old  donkey !  Does  he 
think  I  shall  stand  that  V  thought 
Dick,  and  he  looked  rather  fiercely 
at  poor  unoffending  Mrs.  Cardew. 

'  Well,  yes,  she  is  out,'  said  she 
anxiously.  *  But  won't  you  come 
in,  Mr.  Northcote  V 

'  No,  I  won't,  thank  you,'  said 
Dick.  'Perhaps  she  is  gone  to 
church  somewhere  f 

'No.  We  have  no  afternoon 
service,  you  see.' 

Dick's  brow  had  clouded  over 
a  good  deal ;  he  hated  small  ob- 
stacles and  contradictions.  Flora's 
mother  grew  rather  frightened  as 
she  looked  at  him. 

'  I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  North- 
cote,' she  began  timidly,  'that 
Flora  would  mind  my  telling  you 
where  she  is.  She  took  a  book — 
she  was  restless  in  the  house,  poor 
dear — and  I  believe  she  went 
down  to  the  Combe.  She  might 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  by 
everybody,  but  surely  she  couldn't 
mind  you.' 

'  I  hope  not.  Thank  you,  Mis. 
Cardew,'  said  Dick.  His  hce 
cleared  up  at  once,  and  he  was 
turning  away,  when  she  stepped 
out  into  the  garden  after  him. 

'  You  must  excuse  my  mention- 
ing it,'  she  said, '  and  Flora  would 
be  angry ;  but  I  have  known  you 
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60  long,  Mr.  Dick,  haven't  If 
Xow  I  do  hope  you're  not  vexed 
at  what  the  Captain  did  yester- 
day; he  iB  80  headstrong,  you 
know,  and  he  meant  it  for  the 
hestb  We  have  had  so  many 
anxieties  about  Flora,  and  when 
it  is  one's  only  child,  one  can't 
help  fretting.' 

*  The  Captain  was  quite  right,' 
said  Dick.  He  coloured  scarlet, 
but  smiled  very  pleasantly  at  Mrs. 
Cardew.  'I  hope  he  will  have 
no  more  cause  to  complain  of  me. 
Good-bye.' 

One  would  think  it  was  always 
summer  at  St  Denys.  It  has  its 
follshareof rough  weather,  though, 
and  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
it  rains  there  more  than  in  most 
places.  But  that  summer,  when 
Dick  Korthcote  was  amusing 
himself  at  home,  and  Mabel 
Ashley  was  shut  up  within  Pen- 
sand  gates,  was  singularly  brilliant 
and  lovely. 

This  Sunday  afternoon  was  hot 
and  sleepy  and  still ;  the  air  was 
heavy,  the  sun  shone  through  a 
faint  yellow  mist,  under  which 
the  trees  seemed  to  take  strange 
colours,  and  sounds  from  a  dis- 
tance fell  deadened  on  one's  ear. 

Dick  hurried  down  the  lane 
to  the  Combe.  It  was  a  hollow 
path  like  a  tube,  perhaps  four  feet 
wide,  completely  arched  over  with 
ivy-bound  boughs  of  low  gray  old 
trees,  and  here  and  there  a  bush 
of  honeysuckle  hanging  so  low 
that  his  head  biushed  it  as  he 
walked.  Half-way  down  the  hill 
the  hedges  disappeared,  and  the 
path  branched  out  into  a  steep, 
slippery,  rugged  descent  of  bare 
granite  rock.  Below  this  was 
some  more  lane  with  a  low  stone 
wall,  bounding  a  small  green  field 
on  the  left,  with  a  donkey  grazing 
in  it,  which  sloped  down  to  the 
water*  Dick  passed  this  and 
walked  on  round  the  head  of  the 


creek,  past  the  foot  of  another 
lane,  almost  as  narrow  and  rough, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  cart- 
road,  the  only  approach  to  a  little 
untidy  whitewashed  farm  that 
nestled  among  trees  half-way  up 
the  head  of  the  Combe.  A  little 
further  on  he  got  down  upon  the 
rocks.  The  tide  was  full,  and 
the  water  was  lazily  gliding  in 
and  lapping  against  the  stones. 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  moved 
or  spoke  in  the  Combe ;  the  trees 
and  long  grass  and  flowering 
bushes  on  its  steep  sides  hung 
motionless;  the  long  dark  ridges 
of  rock  showed  their  teeth  in 
silence. 

The  stillness  was  so  intense  in 
the  yellow  misty  glow  that  Dick 
stood  still,  doubting  if  Flora  was 
there;  he  could  almost  have  heard 
her  breathe.  As  he  stood  hesitat- 
ing, she  suddenly  rose  up  from 
behind  a  rock  not  three  yards 
away.  With  her  green  and  white 
•summer  dress,  her  golden  hair,  her 
fair  transparent  skin,  she  might 
have  been  the  nymph  of  the  rivets, 
disturbed  by  a  rash  mortal  from 
her  peaceful  dreaming  on  the  shore. 

'I  heard  you  coming  down,' 
she  said,  without  any  particulajr 
pleasure  in  look  or  tone.  *  Who 
told  you  I  was  here  V 

*  Your  mother.  Don't  be  a^gzy 
with  her,'  said  Dick. 

'  She  little  knew  what  she  was 
doing,'  said  Flora,  half  to  herself. 

*  Didn't  she,  do  you  think  1' 
said  Dick,  as  he  made  his  way 
round  over  the  rock  ledges  to  the 
place  where  she  was  standing. 

She  had  risen  from  one  of  these 
steps  or  ledges,  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  in  a  comer  sheltered 
from  sight  by  a  projection  of  the 
rocky  bank.  She  now  sat  down 
again,  and  Dick,  as  he  took  his 
place  beside  her,  noticed  a  packet 
of  letters  tied  up  with  ribbon  in 
a  little  cleft  close  by.  She  was 
watching  him,  saw  his  eyes  light 
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on  theni;  and  smiled  aliglitly  and 
lather  sadly. 

'All  letters  from  one  Mend/ 
she  said.  '  Do  you  possess  such 
a  good  correspondent  ?* 

'I  don't,  indeed/  said  Dick. 
'  One  leaves  that  sort  of  thing  to 
ladies  nowadays.  And  they  don't 
write  to  me.' 

'  Ah  r  said  Flora. 

Dick  began  to  feel  quite  un- 
canny :  her  manner  was  so  odd ; 
absent  and  dreamy,  yet  present 
and  awake.  United  to  the  heavy 
stillness  and  oppression  of  the 
day,  it  seemed  to  draw  away  from 
him  all  his  good  spirits,  his  cour- 
age even.  She  might  have  been 
a  sea  enchantress,  who  had  wiled 
him  to  this  lonely  shore,  and 
perhaps  would  presently  glide 
gently  down  into  the  sofb  oily 
water  that  came  lapping  to  her 
feet.  And  her  mortal  lover  could 
not  stay  behind,  but  must  follow 
wherever  she  chose  to  lead  the 
way.  Some  wild  old  legend  oS 
the  kind  began  to  hover  in  Dick's 
brain  as  Flora  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  water.  But  presently  she 
turned  her  blue  eyes  on  him,  and 
he  felt  happier.  Feeling  as  if 
only  by  a  strong  effort  he  could 
break  the  charm  that  seemed  to 
be  binding  him,  he  suddenly  laid 
his  hand  on  hers  and  clasped  it 
tight. 

'  Flora,'  he  said,  *  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  and  I  want  to 
say  it  at  once.' 

'  Don't,  Dick,  please,'  said  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  shaking  off  his  hand. 

'Listen  to  me,'  said  Dick 
imploringly.  'I  want  to  tell 
you — * 

<  Let  me  speak  first,'  said  Flora. 
'There  is  something  I  want  to 
tell  you  too,  and  you  shall  listen 
to  me.  After  that  you  may  hold 
your  tongue,  if  you  please,  for  I 
don't  think  you  will  have  any- 
thing to  say.' 

'  You  have  no  idea,  then,  what 


it  is.     Nothing  could  change — ' 
began  Dick  eagerly. 

'  Patience.  I  am  not  blind  or 
stupid,  or  very  young.  I  wish 
you  were  not  so  silly.  As  you 
are,  you  have  brought  something 
on  yourself.  I  am  going  to  teU 
you  a  story.* 

'  As  long  as  I  may  stay  here,' 
said  Dick, '  I  don't  care  what  you 
tell  me.' 

'  Do  you  remember  asking  me 
one  day  if  I  was  happy  f 

'  Ah,  that  day  .f 

'  I  have  good  cause  to  remember 
it  too,'  said  Flora.  '  I  might  have 
guessed;  but  I  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  this.  Do  you 
remember  me  when  I  was  a  girl, 
Dickr 

'  What  a  question  !  You  are 
just  the  same  now,  only  fax  more 
charming.* 

'I  beJieve  I  am  rather  nicer 
than  I  was  then,'  said  Flora 
thoughtfully.  'Yes,  certainly  I 
was  horrid  then.  You  had  a 
happy  escape  in  those  days,  but  I 
thought  it  unkind  of  you  to  go 
away  without  wishing  me  good- 
bye.' 

'  I  was  desperately  sony,'  said 
Dick ;  '  but  they  bullied  me  so  at 
home.  You  liked  me  a  little,  then. 
Flora  1    It  was  not  all  Diy  fancy  V 

'  Liked  you)  yes,  after  a  fashion. 
But  I  did  not  really  care  a  bit. 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  home. 
I  had  been  reading  a  lot  of  novels, 
and  had  a  notion  of  grand  names 
and  pedigrees.  You  were  the 
nearest  thing  to  all  that.' 

Dick  laughed,  which  did  him 
good. 

'You might  have  found  some- 
body more  distinguished  than  me,' 
he  said. 

'  Nobody  that  oame  in  my  way. 
O  dear,  what  an  idiot  I  was  ! 
Well,  after  you  were  gone  and 
that  chance  was  lost,  I  grew  more 
and  more  disccmtented  at  home. 
They  did  not  spoil  me  then,  I 
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think,  quite  as  much  as  they  do 
now;  stilly  they  were  the  kindest 
parents.  But,  you  know,  I  had 
picked  up  all  these  ideas;  and 
things  were  always  grating  on  me 
that  a  more  obtuse  girl  would  not 
haye  noticed — little  vulgarities 
and  proYincialisms.  Then,  to 
crown  all,  I  had  an  offer  &om  a 
merchant's  clerk  at  Morebay,  a 
good  man,  and  yeiy  well  off.  But 
I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
him.  Perhaps  I  was  foolish  to  be 
so  fuicifuL' 

'  That  I  am  sure  you  were  not,' 
said  Dick.  He  was  half  lying  on 
the  rocks,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  lookiug  up  into  her 
face,  which  softened  and  became 
prettier  than  ever  as  she  talked  of 
her  young  days. 

'Yon  may  say  so  when  you 
have  heard  all,'  said  Flora,  sighing. 
'  I  could  not  bear  this  man,  as  I 
tell  you.  And  then  there  was 
poor  George  Lancaster:  he  was 
very  much  in  love  with  me,  and 
quite  a  gentleman ;  and  I  married 
him,  as  you  know.  Ah,  dear  me  ! 
I  told  you  one  day  that  I  left  all 
the  sunshine  behind  at  St.  Denys. 
I  won't  go  back  to  those  years. 
Hi-health  for  him  and  unhappiness 
foT  me.  Poor  feUow  I  We  were 
not  suited  to  each  other,  and  his 
relations  did  all  they  could  to 
make  me  more  miserable  than  I 
was.  O,  it  was  hard  I  A  lonely 
girl,  and  so  far  away  from  home.' 

She  paused  a  minute.  Dick 
held  his  peace,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  say,  and  only  wished  that  Flora 
would  let  her  poor  dead  husband 
alone. 

*  Well,  that  was  over,'  she  went 
on,  in  a  tone  of  reliel  '  I  came 
back  home,  and  here  I  have  been 
ever  since,  as  you  know ;  but  not 
without  adventures.' 

'You  were  not  likely  to  be 
without  them,'  said  Dick ;  but  it 
most  be  confessed  that  a  oold 
fllmddn  cxept  over  him.    What 


could  Flora  mean  by  that  deepen- 
ing colour,  that  happy  triumphant 
smile,  which  seemed  to  say  that 
all  the  past  was  blotted  out  and 
swept  away  in  the  light  of  what 
she  had  now  to  teU  hun  f 

'  I  was  ill  and  dismal  enough  at 
first,'  she  said.  '  It  is  only  two 
years,  in  fact,  since  I  quite  re- 
covered. Now,  Dick' — ^her  face 
had  become  very  grave  as  she 
turned  to  him — 'I  am  going  to 
allude  to  yesterday.  It  was  very, 
very  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  that 
bracelet.  I  was  sorry  for  what  my 
father  did  at  the  time,  though, 
after  all,  I  believe  it  was  the  best 
thing.  It  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  teU  you  the  truth ;  and  your 
behaviour  and  Miss  Northcote's, 
which  I  feel  intensely,  makes  me 
owe  it  to  you  all  the  more.' 

'Thetruthi  Whatdoyoumeanf 
said  Dick  vaguely. 

'Dick,  I  am  going  to  trust 
something  to  your  honour — a  secret 
^hich  nobody  knows,  except  the 
two  people  it  concerns.  You  will 
understand  why  I  tell  you ;  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  really 
satisfy  you.  I  am  very  gratefid ; 
I  look  upon  you  as  my  best  friend, 
and  I  am  sure  you  won't  betray 
me.     Am  I  right  V 

^  Of  course,'  said  Dick  hoarsely. 

'Between  two  and  three  years 
ago  I  began  to  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  person  I  had  always 
known  slightly,  and  we  found  out 
that  we  had  always  had  a  fancy 
for  each  other.  I  certainly  never 
met  any  one  else  that —  Well,  I 
must  only  tell  you  the  facts,'  she 
said,  leaning  forward,  and  shading 
her  face  with  her  hand.  'We 
were  engaged :  there  were  reasons 
for  keeping  it  secret ;  but  I  hope 
they  won't  last  much  longer,  for 
of  course  I  find  myself  in  a  painful 
position  sometimes — now,  for  in- 
stance.' 

'Do  you  mean  that  you  are 
engaged  now  V  said  Dick  slowly, 
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frowning  and  staring,  as  if  he  could 
not  trust  his  senses. 

'  Yes.' 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Dick 
stared  yacantly  at  the  rocks,  dimly 
lemembeting  Mis.  Penny's  goseip 
and  other  things  which  had  fright- 
ened him.  Flora  lifted  her  head, 
and  gazed  out  across  the  water, 
her  face  full  of  past  and  present 
happiness.  Presently,  however, 
compassion  for  Dick  found  its  way 
in ;  she  turned  towards  him,  and 
saw  something  so  stony,  so  like 
despair,  that  she  was  startled  out 
of  her  calmness. 

*  0  Dick,  don't  look  like  that !' 
she  said.  '  I  am  very  sorry ;  I 
shall  always  like  you  so  much.' 

The  Toice  of  the  siren  had  a 
strange  effect  on  Dick.  He  sprang 
upright,  shook  himself,  stood  look- 
ing at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sat  down  again  beside  her  on  the 
rocks. 

'  I  was  only  thinking,'  he  said. 
'  Will  you  tell  me  why  this  should 
be  such  a  secret  f 

^  It  is  his  wish,'  answered  Flora, 
in  a  low  voice.  *  His  father  is  a 
man  of  good  position,  and  he  is 
not  independent  of  him.  He  pro- 
bably would  be  very  angry ;  he 
hopes  to  see  his  way  more  clearly 
soon.  Everybody's  relations  are 
not  so  generous  as  yours.' 

'  And  this  has  gone  on  for  two 
or  three  years,'  said  Dick.  '  Do 
you  think  you  are  properly  treated?' 

*  I  am  quite  satisfied.  All  I  ask 
you  is  to  keep  the  secret.' 

'That  I  have  promised,'  said 

^Dick.     'I  want  to  ask  you  one 

question.     Answer   it  or  not,  as 

you     choose.         Is    it    Eandal 

Hawke  V 

'  What  can  have  put  him  into 
your  head)'  said  Flora,  blushing 
crimson.  '  Well,  I  suppose  I  must 
trust  you  altogether.  You  are  a 
gentleman,  thank  goodness  I  Yes, 
it  is  Eandal  Hawke.  I  must 
know  what  made  you  think  so.' 


'  I  knew  he  admired  you,'  said 
Dick  quietly. 

Certainly,  with  all  his  weak- 
nesses, he  was  at  heart  a  gentle- 
man ;  for  it  never  occurred  to  him 
as  possible  to  blacken  Bandal  in 
Flora's  eyes.  He  was  heartily 
sorry  for  her ;  his  own  disappoint- 
ment was  haJf  forgotten  in  regret 
that  she  should  throw  her  affec- 
tion away  on  a  lying  scoundrel, 
as  he  very  cordially  called  Randal 
to  himself.  His  remembrance  of 
the  tone  in  which  Randal  had 
talked  of  Mrs.  Lancaster  made  him 
more  angry  still. 

'  Heaven  grant  she  may  find  out 
her  mistake  before  it  is  too  late !' 
thought  Dick. 

In  the  mean  while  Flora  had 
taken  a  letter  from  the  packet 
beside  her,  and  unfolded  it. 

'  You  may  look  at  this  signature 
if  you  like,'  said  she.  '  You  seem 
a  Uttle  doubtful.  This  will  show 
you  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth.' 

'No,  thank  you,'  said  Dick. 
'  I  don't  doubt  you  in  the  least ; 
why  should  1 1  The  mist  seems 
to  be  changing  into  fog.  Don't 
you  think  we  had  better  get  out 
of  this  r 

Flora  was  quite  ready,  and  they 
walked  up  almost  in  silence.  She 
was  conscious  of  a  respect  for  Dick 
such  as  she  had  never  felt  before, 
combined  with  a  little  irritation  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  the 
downfall  of  his  hopes  so  very 
calmly. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Cardew  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  surprise  and 
disappointment  to  themselves. 
Flora  simply  told  them  that  she 
had  refused  Dick  Northcote,  and 
did  not  know  why  they  should 
have  expected  anything  else ;  he 
was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
for  her. 

Miss  Northcote  wondered  what 
could  have  happened;  her  nephew 
was  so  grave  and  silent  all  the 
evening.    It  was  not  till  very  late 
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that  he  said  to  her,  'She  won't 
hare  me,  aunt  Kate.' 

*  Indeed !'  said  Miss  Northcote, 
trying  not  to  show  her  intense  joy. 

'I  have  been  thinking/  said 
Dick,  '  that  I  should  like  to  get 
away  from  here  for  a  few  weeks. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  the  other  day 
that  Harry  Northcote  wanted  me 
to  go  and  see  him  in  Yorkshire  3' 

'Yes.  He  will  be  del^hted. 
You  could  not  do  better.' 

<  I  shall  write  to  him  to-mor- 
row,' said  Dick,  and  relapsed  into 
fiilence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  WET  DAT  AT  PENSAND. 

After  Dick  was  gone,  a  week 
of  rainy  weather  came  to  St. 
Denys.  The  roses  were  dashed, 
and  the  lovely  views  were  shrouded 
in  mist.  No  one  felt  the  change 
more  than  Mabel  Ashley,  in  her 
prison  at  Pensand.  While  those 
broad  sheets  of  rain  were  driving 
up  from  the  sea,  while  the  wind 
was  howling  round  the  old  towers, 
Ihe  trees  bowing  their  headsbefore 
it,  and  the  flowers  crouching  and 
shivering,  she  had  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  sit  and  look  out,  and  feel 
that  as  long  as  she  had  the  garden 
there  had  been  nothing  really  to 
complain  of. 

There  she  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  window,  with  her  hands  be- 
fore her,  the  saddest  object  in  that 
sad  anomaly,  a  wintry  day  in 
summer.  It  was  really  cold,  but 
General  Hawke  had  not  suggested 
a  fire,  and  those  stem  bright  steel 
gzates  looked  as  if  they  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Mabel  had  soon  perceived  that, 
though  he  called  her  the  mis- 
tress of  his  house,  she  must 
not  presume  to  give  any  orders. 
Probably  the  General,  who  had 
a  good  blaze  in  his  own  study  on 


every  day  but  the  hottest,  never 
thought  that  any  one  so  young 
could  feel  cold  and  damp  in  that 
handsome  comfortable  drawing- 
room. 

As  Mabel  sat  there  she  was 
busy  thinking.  She  wondered 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  was  to 
go  on  for  ever ;  did  the  General 
expect  her  to  spend  her  life  with 
him  at  Pensand  1  And  why  was 
she  so  disappointed,  so  unhappy  ? 
Well,  he  had  been  very  kind  to 
her  when  she  flrst  came,  and  he 
was  very  kind  to  her  still,  but 
somehow  he  seemed  to  have 
finished  all  his  stories  and  all  he 
had  to  say  to  her.  He  never 
interfered  with  her ;  she  could  do 
exactly  as  she  pleased  within  the 
walls,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do.  She 
wished  he  would  interfere  with 
her  more,  would  give  her  things 
to  do  for  him.  Then  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  half  wished 
herself  back  at  schooL 

Anthony  Strange  had  been  try- 
ing to  teach  her  about  flowers,  to 
interest  her  in  botany,  but  she 
had  no  turn  for  it.  She  liked  the 
flowers  themselves,  but  could  not 
care  about  their  structure;  and 
when  she  confessed  that,  Anthony 
threw  his  book  aside,  and  said 
that  after  all  he  was  glad  to  hear 
it:  a  thing  had  not  been  made 
such  a  perfect  and  beautiful  whole 
that  we  mortals  might  pull  it  to 
pieces  for  our  instruction. 

'  What  becomes  of  science  with 
such  a  notion  as  thatf  said  the 
General  rather  contemptuously; 
he  had  lately  taken  to  appear- 
ing whenever  Anthony  paid  his 
visits. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
science,'  said  Anthony.  'It  is 
the  enemy  of  true  civilisation.' 

This  had  happened  just  before 
the  rainy  weather  had  set  in,  and 
since  then  Mr.  Strange  had  not 
been  at  the  Castle.     Mabel  won- 
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dered  why,  and  thought  it  rather 
unkind  of  him ;  he  might  know 
how  lonely  she  was,  and  he  was 
rather  fond  of  being  out  on  a 
stormy  day. 

'Nobody  cares  for  me,  and  I 
am  left  quite  alone/  thought  Ma- 
bel to  herself,  as  she  sat  there.  'I 
can't  even  write  a  letter  to  any 
one.  0  dear,  how  unhappy  I  am ! 
I  wish  his  aunt  would  come  and 
see  me  again.  I  do  believe  she  is 
kind,  though  she  didn't  seem  to 
like  me  much  that  day.  Or  if  I 
might  go  to  Carweston  to  stay 
wifii  Mrs.  Strange !' 

With  so  few  happy  things  to 
think  about,  perhaps  it  would 
haye  been  unnatural  if  Dick's  sins 
had  not  been  forgotten,  and  if  the 
journey  with  him  had  not  return- 
ed to  the  girl's  mind  in  all  its 
pleasantness.  But  Mabel  did  not 
often  indulge  herself  in  thinking 
of  it.  That  afternoon  she  could 
hardly  get  rid  of  it ;  and  her  sad 
little  experience  of  life,  the  con- 
Tiction  that  the  nicest  things  were 
the  most  likely  to  be  wrong  and 
disappointing,  brought  a  few  tears 
to  her  eyes.  She  leaned  forward 
and  hid  her  face,  very  much 
ashamed  of  them.  Poor  discon- 
tented iMabel !  The  driving  rain 
and  wind  prevented  her  from 
hearing  a  footstep  on  the  gravel, 
and  she  did  not  at  all  know  that 
somebody  with  a  greatcoat  and 
umbrella  was  standing  outside 
looking  on,  while  she  was  shaken 
by  two  or  three  sobs,  the  more 
violent  for  being  repressed. 

After  watching  her  for  a  minute, 
the  man  with  the  umbrella  turned 
quietly  away,  and  walked  off 
round  the  house.  A  few  minutes 
later,  a  step  in  the  library  made 
Mabel  start  up  and  hastily  dry 
her  eyes.-  Then  Kandal  Hawke 
opened  the  door  and  came  in.  He 
was  looking  singularly  well  and 
handsome;  his  eyes  were  bright, 
and  he  came  forward  and  shook 


hands  with  Mabel  in  a  very  plea- 
sant  and  cordial  way. 

'  I  bring  rain,  don't  IV  he  said, 
'  but  this  is  more  serious  than  the 
last.  How  frightfully  wintry  it 
is  on  the  top  of  your  mountain  ! 
and  no  fire  1  No  wonder  your 
hand  is  like  an  icicle.' 

Eandal  rang  the  bell  vigorously, 
and  the  butler  appeared  in  as- 
tonishment. 

'This  fire  must  be  lighted  at 
once,  Stevens. — When  I  come 
home  they  find  that  there  is  a 
master  in  the  house,'  he  said, 
laughing,  to  MabeL  'I  make  a 
point  of  being  exigeant ;  it  is 
good  for  them.  Have  you  had 
this  sort  of  thing  for  a  week) 
How  moped  you  must  be  I* 

'  I  think  it  began  last  Tuesday,* 
said  Mabel. 

She  had  not  yet  made  up  her 
mind  whether  Eandal*s  society  was 
better  than  none.  Ten  minutes 
later  she  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  waSy  when  a  great  fire  was 
blazing  up,  reflected  in  the  steel, 
and  flashing  and  dancing  aU  over 
the  room ;  when  Eandal  had  es- 
tablished her  and  himself  in  arm- 
chairs close  to  it,  and  had  given 
his  final  orders  to  the  butler, 
'  Bring  tea  at  once.' 

'Shall  I  tell  the  General  you 
are  here,  sir  V  said  Stevens. 

'No.' 

Eandal  was  much  pleasanter 
than  he  had  been  on  that  former 
occasion.  The  bad  weather  seemed 
to  have  no  depressing  effect  on 
him,  and  Mabel  could  not  help 
being  pleased  at  the  attentive 
kindness  with  which  he  treated 
her.  Her  spirits  rose  as  the  fire 
blazed  up.  After  gazing  at  it 
contentedly  for  a  minute  or  two, 
she  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and 
Eandal  saw  that  the  odd  little 
face  could  light  up  very  brightly 
and  sweetly. 

'  It  really  waa  cold,'  she  said. 

'  Of  couise  it  was.    One  might 
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as  well  be  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
No,  don't  disturb  yourself.  FU 
give  you  your  tea.' 

Mabel  watched  him  at  the  tea- 
tray,  and  thought  with  some 
amusement  that  those  small  hands 
of  his  were  just  fitted  for  their 
work. 

^  Are  you  getting  warmer )  Or 
shall  I  fetch  arailway-mg  and  wrap 
you  in  itf  asked  Eandal  presently. 

Mabel  laughed  quite  merrily. 

'  O  no,  thank  you.  I  am  quite 
warm  already.' 

*To  tell  you  the  truth,'  said 
Bandal,  arranging  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  armchair, '  I  came 
down  to  see  how  you  were  getting 
on.  Do  you  ever  have  presenti- 
ments f 

'  No,'  said  Mabel. 

^They  are  useful  things  some- 
times. I  had  one  two  days  ago. 
It  said  that  Pensand  was  yerj 
dismiil,  especiaUj  in  wet  weathJ, 
and  that  its  inmates  were  likely 
to  die  of  cold  and  dulness.  That 
unless  I  made  haste  to  look  after 
them,  something  serious  would 
certainly  happen*  So. I  made  my 
arrangements,  and  came.  But 
certamly  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
jou  without  a  fire.  Why  didn't 
you  order  one  V 

'I — did  not  know  that  I  might,' 
said  MabeL 

'Please  to  understand  that 
while  you  are  in  this  house  the 
servants  obey  you.  You  must 
forgive  my  feither.  Old  people 
are  thoughtless  and  selfish ;  they 
can't  help  it.' 

'  If  the  Gleneral  had  thought  of 
my  being  cold,  I  am  sure  he 
would — *  began  Mabel  rather  in- 
dignantly. 

'Just  as  I  said.  He  did  not 
think.  Neither  does  he  think  of 
your  not  being  cheerful.  Now, 
Miss  Ashley,  tell  me — do  you 
still  think  Pensand  such  a  charm- 
ing place;'  find  yourself  quite 
happy ;  want  nothkig  beyond  it  f 


Mabel  was  silent. 

'Do  you  never  find  yourself 
bored,  especially  in  wet  weather  Y 
Now  you  are  truthful,  I'm  sure, 
and  you  really  can't  deny  it,'  said 
Eandal,  bendiog  forward  and  smil- 
ing. 

'  It  is  my  own  fault,'  said  Ma- 
beL 'I  am  not  clever,  and  I  have 
so  few  occupations.' 

'  Poverina !'  said  Randal  under 
his  breath.  '  Well,  I  can't  stand 
that,  you  know.  I  feel  respon- 
sible for  my  father's  doings,  and  I 
can't  let  him  bore  you  to  death. 
I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with 
me,  but  I  brought  you  down  a  few 
books;  novels,  and  so  on.  Ton 
must  have  read  everything  in  the 
house  by  this  time.' 

'  Thank  you.  It  was  very  kind 
indeed  of  you  to  think  of  it,' 
said  Mabel,  flushing  with  plea- 
sure. 

After  a  minute  Eandal  b^;an 
again. 

'  You  must  not  think  that  my 
father  means  to  neglect  you.  He 
is  immensely  fond  of  you.  It 
would  vex  him  beyond  everything 
if  he  thought  you  were  unhappy. 
And  if  I  ask  you  to  bear  with 
him  a  little,  you  must  remember 
it  is  not  for  very  long.  As  soon  as 
you  are  twenty-one  you  can  say 
good-bye  to  Pensand.' 

'I  never  quite  realised  that 
before,'  said  Mabel,  opening  her 
eyes  very  wide. 

'  They  certainly  are  remarkable. 
Only  almost  too  big,'  thought  her 
companion. 

*Yes,  of  course  you  can/  he 
said.  '  The  whole  world  will  be 
before  you.' 

'But  I  have  nobody  to  live 
with,  nowhere  to  go,'  sighed 
Mabel  to  herself.  '  O,  don't  think 
I  am  unhappy  here.  The  General 
is  always  kind.  Only  it  is  a  little 
lonely  sometimes,  and  I  am  very 
silly.' 

'I  could  tell  you  someldung, 
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but  you  would  never  foigive  me/ 
said  Eandal. 

'Whatiaitr 

^  You  will  promise  not  to  like 
me  any  less  ?  J^o,  don't  say  that 
would  be  impossible.' 

'T  was  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,'  said  Mabel, 
brightening  up  and  laughing. 

*  Thank  you.  Then  let  me  con- 
fess. I  came  up  to  the  window 
just  now,  when  you  were  sitting 
there.  To  say  that  I  was  shocked, 
Miss  Ashley,  is  a  yeiy  mild  word. 
I  very  nearly  went  stra^ht  to  my 
father  and  collared  him.  But  I 
thought  I  would  try  first  what  I 
could  do  to  mend  matters.  I  think 
I  shall  tell  him,  as  a  warning — ' 

*  0,  please,  pray  don't  1'  ex- 
claimed Mabel,  full  of  shame  and 
distress.  'I  am  so  sorry.  It 
was  very  naughty  and  silly  of  me, 
just  like  a  chUd.  Please,  you  must 
not  tell  him.' 

'I  would  not  do  anything  to 
vex  you,'  said  Bandal  gravely. 
'  Only  don't  let  it  happen  again. 
I  know  what  it  must  be  for  you 
without  any  companion.  I  was 
afraid  of  it.  My  father,  you  see, 
wiU  make  a  hermit  of  himsel£ 
I  wonder,  is  there  any  one  you 
would  like  to  ask  to  stay  with 
yon  f  I  might  make  him  agree  to 
that,  perhaps.' 

Mabel  thought  over  her  only 
acquaintance,  her  schoolfellows. 

One  by  one  she  fimcied  them 
laughing  at  her,  quarrelling  with 
her,  gushing,  talking  nonsense, 
mimicking  Miss  Wrench  behind 
her  back.  No ;  solitude  was  better 
than  such  society  as  theirs.  She 
looked  up  at  Eandal  and  shook 
her  head. 

'  Ko,'  she  said,  *  thank  you.  I 
have  no  friends.  I  would  rather 
tie  alone.' 

Sandal  stared,  and  stroked  his 
moustache. 


'Then  I  don't  know  what  we 
can  do,'  he  said.  '  You  can  sug- 
gest nothing?' 

'0,  not  in  this  weather,  of 
course;  but  if  I  might  ever  go  out 
a  little,  I  should  like  to  see  St. 
Denys  and  Carweston  and  the 
country.' 

'And  Morebay  and  the  sea,' 
said  RandaL  '  Yes,  we  must  tiy 
what  we  can  do.  This  time  I  can 
only  spare  one  clear  day  ;  but  in 
a  week  or  two  I  shall  be  down 
again,  and  we  will  have  some 
drives.  I  shall  be  too  happy  to 
show  you  the  country.' 

Mabel  found  that  evening  very 
pleasant.  The  General  was  de- 
lighted to  have  his  son  at  home ; 
he  was  very  proud  of  him,  Mabel 
thought  Everything  in  the  house 
seemed  to  brighten  up;  the  ser- 
vants did  their  work  more  briskly, 
the  General  told  his  most  amusing 
stories,  and  Randal's  comments 
were  more  amusing  stilL  He  was 
very  quiet,  though  so  full  of  life. 
He  scarcely  ever  laughed,  and  all 
his  movements  were  deliberate  and 
graceful ;  he  spoke  slowly,  moved 
his  eyes  slowly,  but  said  everything 
he  meant  to  say,  and  saw  all  that 
there  was  to  be  seen.  He  was 
very  agreeable,  and  showed  none 
of  the  cynicism  that  had  shocked 
Mabel  on  her  first  acquaintance 
with  him.  A  much  more  worldly 
woman  might  have  been  flattered 
by  his  marked  attention  to  her- 
self. Still,  she  did  not  feel  quite 
happy  or  quite  comfortable,  and, 
though  she  listened  and  was 
amused,  felt  as  if  she  had  nothing 
to  say.  She  could  not  chatter 
naturally  to  Bandal  and  his  father 
aa  she  could  to  Anthony.  She  was 
aware  of  the  difierence,  though  she 
did  not  understand  it;  for  certainly 
Randal  seemed  quite  as  much 
interested  in  her  hftppiness  as 
Anthony. 


AMONGST  SOME  CURIOS. 


Cubs  is,  perbape,  as  original  a 
smokmg-room  as  can  be  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Each  one 
of  us,  the  male  members  of  the 
funily,  has  travelled,  and  contri- 
buted something  towards  the  for- 
mation, ivithin  the  four  rather 
limited  walls,  of  a  regular  museum, 
so  that  what  with  pictures  and 
scrolls,  trophies  of  arms  and  pipes, 
cases  of  strange  birds  and  animals, 
ledges  of  cbina  and  porcelain, 
nicbee  filled  with  quaint  odds  and 
ends,  and  bookshelves,  there  is 
scarcely  a  square  inch  left  for  the 
next  contribution.  Some  of  these 
curios  have  stories  attached  to 
them,  without  which  the  j  would 
appear  absolutely  valueless  in  the 
eyes  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
visitors.  Were  they  symphonies 
in  green  or  gray,  or  bits  of  Queen 
Anne  domestic  decoration,  they 
might  be  appreciated ;  but  as  they 
are  mere  odd  bits,  seemingly 
-without  grace  or  harmony,  their 
worth,  except  by  us,  is  unrecog- 
nieed. 

On  a  big  nail — the  driving  in 
of  whicb  nearly  jeopardised  tbe 
house,  inasmuch  as  it  pierced  a 
gas-pipe — whangs  an  American  fire- 
helmet  ;  a  stout  leather  hat,  with 
a  peak,  a  huge  flap  behind,  and  a 
polished  plate  in  front,  on  which 
in  white  letters  appears  the  word 
<  Independence.'  It  has  seen  ex- 
cellent service,  as  the  indentations 
and  scratches  show,  and  it  saved 
the  Ufe  of  its  wearer ;  hence  its 
value  to  u9  as  a  curio. 

One  of  us.  Jack,  a  regular  roll- 
ing-stone, was  long  a  resident  in 
Sui  Francisco,  and  'for  the  fun 


of  the  thing'  joined  the  '  Inde- 
pendence Fire  Company'  of  that 
city.  Then  he  was  a  wild  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  a  fellow,  and,  ex- 
cept when  laid  up  from  the  effects 
of  his  own  foolhardiness,  never 
missed  a  fire.  Well,  there  was  a 
big  fire  in  Montgomeiy-street 
Jack's  engine  was  one  of  the  first 
up,  and  was  working  away  in  the 
v^  midst  of  the  excitement  and 
danger.  It  was  a  nasty  fire,  says 
Jack,  because  it  broke  out  in  a 
kerosine  store  placed  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  huge  block  of  very 
lofty  buildings,  and  the  Independ- 
ence engine  was  working  in  a 
small  space  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  big  ugly  walls.  Still 
they  had  the  place  of  honour,  and 
they  meant  to  stick  to  it ;  besides, 
Jack  as  an  Englishman  and  in 
charge  of  the  engine  would  not 
show  the  white  feather  with  all 
the  other  engines  around.  They 
got  the  fire  fairly  under  at  about 
two  in  the  morning,  and  were 
'  reeling  up'  previous  to  quitting 
the  scene  of  action,  when  the 
engineer  in  charge  shouted  out, 
'  Look  out,  chaps  !  There's  a  wall 
arcoming !'  and  bolted.  '  So  I 
tried  to  do,'  said  Jack  ;  '  but  the 
wall  was  too  quick  for  us.  Some 
of  our  fellows  had  taken  their 
helmets  off,  for  they're  infernally 
heavy  and  hot,  you  know ;  but  we 
all  ran.  I  don't  remember  much 
more ;  but  when  I  came  to,  I  found 
my  helmet  jammed  down  over 
my  mouth,  and  felt  as  if  I'd  been 
hit  all  over.  I  looked  around, 
and  saw  our  dainty  engine,  with 
its  polished  work  and  its  painted 
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body,  all  smashed  under  a  ton  or 
uo  of  stone  and  brick,  and  from 
under  the  mass  men  were  drag- 
ging bodies,  which  they  covered 
with  white  cloths  and  carried  off 
on  stretchers.  I  then  knew  that  I'd 
escaped  something  bad;  for  I 
found  out  that  the  men  who  had 
taken  off  their  helmets  had  been 
done  for  by  the  falling  wall, 
whilst  the  engineer,  two  others, 
and  myself,  who  had  kept  ours  on, 
were  almost  untouched.'  Jack 
brought  the  helmet  home,  and  it 
hangs — battered  and  indented — 
in  the  place  of  honour  it  deserves. 

Above  it  on  the  wall  hangs  a 
huge  rusty  key.  Not  at  all  an 
ordinary  key,  far  too  big,  clumsy, 
and  unsophisticated  in  its  ins  and 
outs  for  the  workmanship  of  to- 
day— evidently  a  key  dating  from 
tke  good  old  days,  when  sheer 
strength  and  hugeness  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  safeguards  against 
attack.  It  is  the  key  of  the  Eoyal 
Opera  House  at  Lisbon,  and  this 
is  how  it  came  into  our  possession. 

One  of  us,  about  ten  years  back, 
was  a  midshipman  upon  one  of 
her  Majesty's  vessels,  anchored 
off  Lisbon  after  a  pleasant  picnic- 
ing  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Half  a  dozen  of  his  rank,  ^sucking 
Nelsons'  as  weather-beaten  lieu- 
tenants termed  them,  got  leave 
for  a  day  on  shore.  Midshipman- 
like, they  made  the  most  of  their 
excursion.  They  smoked  Lisbon 
cabbage,  bought  at  fabulous  prices 
as  undoubted  Antonio  Caruncho  ; 
they  drank  red  Yal  de  Peuas  like 
water ;  they  leered  under  the  man- 
tillas of  decorous  maidens  going 
to  Mass ;  they  rode  full  tilt  along 
the  most  crowded  streets  on  mule 
back;  in  fact,  they  did  all  that  they 
should  not  have  done,  and  left 
undone  all  that  they  should  have 
done,  until  at  last,  wearied  by 
successive  Lisbon  cabbages,  fre- 
quent potations  of  Yal  de  Penas, 
and  constant  rows  with  officials 


and  duennas,  they  sought  rest  on 
the  steps  of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
The  singers  were  rehearsing  the 
evening's  opera  within,  and  it  was 
soothing  to  the  midshipman  ears; 
they  listened  entranced.  'Let's 
go  in  and  see  what  the  beggars 
are  up  to,'  suggested  an  active- 
minded  one.  In  they  went,  clat- 
tering, laughing,  and  pushing  one 
another,  animated  with  any  feel- 
ing but  reverence  for  the  place 
and  the  situation.  The  performers 
stopped  short,  it  was  too  much ; 
they  might  be  damned  by  the 
Lisbon  mob  in  the  evening,  but 
to  be  interrupted  in  rehearsal  by 
a  parcel  of  English  boys  was  going 
too  far.  So  the  actors,  descending 
in  a  body  from  the  stage,  by  sheer 
weight  and  numbers,  pushed  the 
intruders  back  on  to  the  steps. 
The  half  dozen  young  monkeys, 
shut  out  ignominiously,  stood 
where  they  were  pushed,  and 
looked  about  for  means  of  revenge. 
'  Let's  lock  them  in,'  suggested 
the  ardent  spirit  above  mentioned. 
There  was  the  big  key — it  turned 
easily.  The  actors  were  shut  in ; 
and  the  midshipmen,  fully  satis- 
fied that  their  country  was  no 
longer  affronted  with  impunity, 
quietly  returned  to  her  Majesty's 
ship.  He  who  locked  the  door 
and  who  pocketed  the  key  brought 
it  home,  and  it  has  hung  ever 
since  in  our  smoking-room. 

On  the  mantelpiece,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  odd  nicknacks,  is  a 
wooden  sword  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture. Japanese  swords  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  are,  during  the 
present  mania  for  Oriental  curios, 
common  enough ;  but  this  one  is 
peculiar. 

It  is  the  sword  which  '  assisted' 
at  the  committal  of  kara  kiri — 
vulgarly  called  'happy  despatch' 
— of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
foreigner-haters  that  ever  made 
the  early  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  Japan  dangerous.    As  there  is 
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very  much  ignorance  about  the 
real  nature  of  this  hara  kiriy  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  its 
peribrmance  does  not  necessanly 
imply  suicide.  In  the  olden  days, 
when  the  strictest  codes  of  chi- 
valry and  military  honour  ruled 
the  land,  or  at  least  the  upper 
classes,  a  nobleman  or  warrior 
deeming  it  necessary  to  commit 
hara  kiri  generally  called  in  an 
'  assistant,'  in  the  person  of  some 
very  near  relation  or  very  inti- 
mate friend.  Thus  this  little 
wooden  sword  is  described  as 
having  only  '  assisted'  at  the  cere- 
mony of  hara  kiri,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  never  tasted  human  blood, 
the  actual  kiUing  being  performed 
by  the  friend  or  relation  with 
another  sword.  ^  And  so  in  the 
case  of  the  blackguard  above  re- 
ferred to— Desyayemon.  He  coolly 
waited  for  a  party  of  English 
tourists,  who  he  knew  would  pass 
a  certain  temple  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  killed  two  of  them.  There 
was  of  course  a  cry  for  vengeance 
£rom  one  end  of  the  European 
settlement  to  the  other.  Desya- 
yemon was  .given  up,  and  con- 
demned to  be  publicly  executed ; 
bat  as  this  disgrace  would  have 
entailed  ruin  on  his  large  family, 
his  prayer  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  commit  seppuku  was 
allowed.  The  one  of  us  who — 
perhaps  from  a  morbid  curiosity 
— obtained  entrance  to  the  place 
where  the  tragedy  was  to  be 
enacted,  thus  briefly  describes  it : 
*  We  were  shown  into  the  garden 
of  a  temple  overlooking  the  Euro- 
pean settlement  of  Yokohama — a 
dosen  of  us  altogether,  as  repre- 
senting the  foreign  community. 
Under  a  group  of  trees,  opposite 
to  where  we  were  requested  to 
seat  ourselves,  the  turf  had  been 
raised  into  a  sort  of  platform  some 
twelve  feet  square,  and  covered 
with  fresh  white  matting.  On  the 
matting  was  a   small  lacquered 


tray,  such  as  one  sees  now  in  five 
out  of  every  six  London  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  this  tray  lay  a  small 
knife  wrapped  in  paper.  The 
garden  was  hung  round  with 
white  cloth,  so  that  no  low  caste 
or  menial  eye  might  be  witness  of 
the  tragedy.  Every  one  present 
preserved  the  strictest  silence,  and 
the  cold  stateliness  of  eveiy  one 
and  everything  gave  us  a  sort  of 
inkling  of  what  was  to  come,  and 
made  one  or  two  of  us  wish  we 
had  stayed  away.  As  the  temple 
bell  boomed  five  o'clock  Desyaye- 
mon entered  the  enclosure,  fol- 
lowed by  his  "  assistant,"  girded 
with  the  usual  two  swords  of  the 
soldier.  He  placed  himself  oppo- 
site the  lacquer  tray,  squatting  on 
his  heels,  more  Japonico,  his  harsh 
cruel  features  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  the  utmost  indifference 
to  everything  around.  An  official 
in  full  costume  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  read  from  a  scroll  a 
statement  that  the  prisoner  Des- 
yayemon had  been  guilty  of  an 
unwarranted  and  brutsd  attack 
upon  harmless  foreigners,  and  that 
he  was  now  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  crime.  When  the 
official  had  finished,  Desyayemon 
bowed  his  head  and  murmured  a 
few  words,  the  tenor  of  which  we 
did  not  catch.  Then  ensued  a 
dead  silence.  The  prisoner,  still 
squatting,  slowly  proceeded  to 
strip  off  his  upper  clothing ;  mean- 
while the  '*  assistant"  crept  behind 
him,  with  his  long  gleaming  sword 
held  ready  to  strike.  The  disrob- 
ing accomplished,  Desyayemon 
shouted,  "  So  be  it  to  all  Western 
barbarians  who  dare  to  soil  our 
fair  land  by  their  presence  .P' 
Stooping  forward,  he  made  a 
move  as  if  to  grasp  the  sword  on 
the  tray  before  him.  The  "  assist- 
ant" seized  the  opportunity,  and 
with  one  swift  blow  of  his  blade 
severed  the  head  of  the  murderer 
from  his  body.  Sickened  with  the 
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sight,  we  prepared  to  go,  when 
the  official  who  had  read  out  the 
sentence  motioned  to  me  that  I 
might  take  the  small  sword  as  a 
token  that  justice  had  heen  done.' 
Thus  it  came  into  our  possession, 
and  has  since  remained  amongst 
our  other  curios. 

On  the  frame  of  a  quaint  piece 
of  old  Ningpo  wood-carving  rests 
a  small,  dirty,  rusty  metal  flower. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  would 
take  it  up  and  put  it  down  with- 
out remark,  yet  it  is  a  relic.  It 
was  once  gilded,  and  formed  one 
of  a  cluster  which  decorated  a 
mirror  in  the  drawing-room  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  h\jou  residences  in 
St.  Cloud,— that  is,  the  St.  Cloud 
of  olden  days.  The  house,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  old  French  mat- 
son  de  eampagne,  helonged  to  a 
fitmous  Parisian  dilettante,  whose 
sole  occupation  was  to  crowd  it 
with  the  choicest  porcelain,  the 
most  heautiful  specimens  of  antique 
and  modem  art,  rare  pictures,  old 
furniture,  and  many  thousands  of 
quaint  Old-World  yolumes.  Save 
when  he  had  a  reunion  of  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  the  old  man,  a 
personal  friend  of  our  family,  lived 
in  retirement.  His  family  had 
grown  up  and  were  scattered 
ahout  the  world,  his  wealth  was 
great,  so  that  he  could  afford  to 
spend  his  time  in  procuring  trea- 
sures for  his  house  at  St  Cloud. 
So  he  lived  for  many  years ;  then 
the  great  storm  which  shook  the 
world  hurst  in  1870,  the  Teuton 
came,  sweeping  through  the  fair 
land,  and  the  owners  of  country 
chdteaux  fled  to  the  capital  But 
OUT  old  man,  so  passionately  fond 
was  he  of  his  house,  of  its  varied 
contents,  of  the  great  sloping 
lawn,  the  grand  old  trees,  the 
raised  promenade  studded  with 
huge  vases  which  commanded  the 
celehrated  '  Point  de  Vue  de  St. 
Cloud,'  that,  though  he  knew  the 
circle   of  Prussian   steel   to   be 


closing    in    around,  would   not 
budge  an  inch.     Bustling,  glitter- 
ii^gy  gay  ^ttle  St.  Cloud  was  as 
still  as  the  grave  the  day  before 
the  French  batteries  opened  Are. 
Not  until  the  very  shells  were 
bursting  in  his  garden,  and  the 
debris  of  fallen  houses  had  choked 
the   road  outside   his  gate,  did 
they  force  the  old  man  to  fly  across 
the  river.     As  he  turned  the  angle 
of  the  street  he  saw  a  shell  enter 
at  the  roof  of  his  beloved  house, 
and  rip  the  wall  open  to  the 
ground.    Yet  it  was  not  destroyed. 
The  Prussians  made  it  a  corps  de 
garde,  and  drank  the  old  man's 
choice  champagne   out  of  thin- 
necked    Bohemian   beakers   and 
bowls  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini    But  alas  for  the  treasures 
of  the  house !     Shattered   into 
atoms    lay    priceless    porcelain, 
glass,  statues,  mouldings,  carvings, 
and  pictures,  which  had  charmed 
the  eyes  of  half  the  savants  of 
Europe.     Not  that  the   German 
occupants  lacked  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  beauty  of  art ;  for 
all  that  had  not  been  breken  by 
the  shells  they  seized  as  lawful 
booty.     Finally  the  house  itself 
was  wrecked  by  the  French  bat- 
teries on  the  heights  of  Sevres, 
placed  there  to  dislodge  the  Ger- 
mans from  St.  Cloud.     Several 
sheUs  burst  at  once  inside,  and 
nothing  but  the  four  walls  were 
left  standing.     I  visited  the  place 
not  veiy  long  after  the  last  bom- 
bardment, when  the  ruins  of  the 
beautiful  village  were  yet  smoul- 
dering   around    the    untouched 
church,  and  when  the  only  signs 
of  animal  life  were  a  few  houseless 
wretches  crouched  under  extem- 
porised  shelters   of  stones    and 
planks,    and    some    disconsolate 
cats  and  dogs.     I  had  literally  to 
climb  into  what  remained  of  the 
house  over  heaps  of  ruins   and 
rubbish :  a  piece  of  parquet  floor- 
ing, strangely  perfect,  showed  me 
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whereabouts  I  stood,  and  the  only 
object  I  could  find  to  cany  away 
as  a  memento  was  the  little  metid 
flower.  A  year  or  two  after,  I 
Tisited  the  place,  found  the  house 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  its  old  pos- 
sessor, strangely  altered  by  time 
and  larouble,  as  busy  as  in  the 
old  time  amongst  his  new  collec- 
tion of  treasures.  He  told  me 
that  he  should  never  equal  the 
one  destroyed,  but  still  hoped  to 
gather  together  a  few  valuable 
nicknacks.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  do. 

Spread  out  against  the  opposite 
wall  is  an  old-fiushioned  ian ;  very 
big,  very  heavy,  and  curiously 
painted  with  scenes  of  love  and 
courtship.  It  belonged  to  an 
ancestress  of  ours,  who  was  a  lady- 
in-waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  daughter  of  the  Hanger  of 
Exmoor.  Lady  Dolly — that  was 
her  name — appears  to  have  been 
something  more  than  a  hoyden, 
if  the  tale  told  of  her  in  con- 
nection with  the  fan  be  true. 
None  of  us  believe  it,  but  we  in- 
yaiiably  tell  it  when  the  Dgoi  is 
noticed. 

She  was  very  pretty  (her  por- 
tiait  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Book 
of  England's  Beauty,  pubHshed 
about  1770),  and  possessed  the 
most  unbounded  animalspirits,  fos- 
tered no  doubt  by  the  fine  open 
air  she  breathed,  and  the  freedom 
and  ease  which  characterised  the 
courts  of  the  old  Devonian  squires. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was 
reputed  the  prettiest  girl  in  a  coun- 
ty &med  for  pretty  girls ;  yet,  so 
&r  horn  having  her  head  turned  by 
knowledge  of  her  own  beauty  and 
flattery,  she  had  been  known,  on 
the  eve  of  a  grand  entertainment, 
to  throw  off  her  festal  robes  and 
jewels,  disappear,  and  be  disco- 
vered dancing  and  jesting  with  the 
village  lasses.  No  one  could  control 
her,  but  no  one  could  be  angry  with 
her.   *  Lady  Dolly'  was  a  synonym 


in  the  rude  cottages  for  miles  round 
for  all  that  was  gracious,  kindly, 
and  pleasing;  and  although  the 
young  squires  were  a  little  afraid 
of  her  (she  was  as  handy  with 
her  fists  as  with  her  tongue,  and 
had  wound  up  more  than  one 
sharp  retort  with  a  box  on  the 
ears),  there  was  not  one  but  was 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  her, 
or  who  would  not  have  given  his 
life  for  her.  Li  hct  she  was  the 
idol  of  the  county,  and  it  was  a 
sad  day  when,  to  gratify  her 
mother's  ambition,  she  was  carried 
off  to  do  lady-in-waiting's  duties  in 
London. 

Amongst  her  many  admirers  was 
a  young  Devonshire  squire  named 
Blake.  Hewasafine  dashingyoung 
fellow,  of  good  family  and  good 
means,  but  the  friends  and  ad- 
visers of  Lady  Dolly  looked  upon 
him  as  an  impudent  adventurer 
for  daring  to  aspire  so  high.  But 
she  really  loved  him,  and  nobody 
had  yet  thwarted  her  will  success- 
fully. When  she  was  in  town 
with  the  court  they  corresponded; 
when  she  returned  to  Devonshire 
for  a  short  respite  from  her  duties, 
they  met  and  walked  together. 

One  night  she  was  missing  £rom 
the  paternal  halL  Mr.  Blake  was 
missing  from  Bideford  also.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it ;  they  had 
eloped. 

Every  measure  was  taken  to 
stop  the  fugitives  ;  no  post-chaise 
could  leave  the  county  without 
being  examined,  and  Blake's 
rivals  were  foremost  in  the  hunt. 
Some  of  the  pursuers  arrived  at 
a  remote  inn  on  the  borders  of 
Cornwall  late  one  wild  winter 
night.  Beds  were  not  to  be  had, 
for  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  just 
bespoken  eV^ry  room.  Outside  a 
door  was  a  valise  with  the  name 
'Francis Blake,  Bideford,'  upon  it; 
this  betrayed  the  fugitive  lovers. 
The  seekers  hammered  at  the  door. 
Young  Blake  opened  it  in  person. 
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One  of  the  young  squires,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  success  of  having 
traced  the  runaway  couple,  called 
him  a  coward.  The  proud  Devon 
hlood  rushed  to  his  face,  and  he 
dealt  the  youth  a  hlow  with  his 
fist  which  sent  him  reeling  down- 
stairs ;  hut  he  paid  dearly  for  his 
temerity.  Ere  he  could  recover 
himself,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  other  assailants, 
and  in  falling  his  own  sword 
pierced  him  to  the  heart  Aroused 
by  the  clamour,  Lady  Dolly  rush- 
ed out,  and  seeing  Blake  lying 
on  the  ground  bathed  in  blood, 
hurled  the  fan  she  held  in  her 
hand  at  the  heads  of  the  stupefied 
squires,  disappeared,  and  was  never 
seen  again. 

So  runs  the  tale  of  the  fan. 
That  it  belonged  to  Lady  Dolly 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  it 
was  acquired  under  the  tragical 
cicumstances  above  related,  may 
be  open  to  question. 

The  last  curio  to  be  noticed  in 
this  paper  has  also  a  tragical  his- 
tory attached  to  it  It  is  a  bat- 
tered,  weather-worn,  old  alpen- 
stock; not  one  of  your  *  person- 
ally conducted'  belongings,  white, 
smooth,  and  with  the  name  of 
every  mountain  in  Switzerland 
burnt  into  it;  but  a  stout  iron-shod 
staff,  made  in  England,  and  made, 
as  are  most  English  articles,  for 
use,  and  not  for  show  and  swagger. 

It  belonged  to  an  old  Hailey- 
bury  chum  of  mine,  and  to  me  is 
the  most  valuable  curio  in  the 
room.  We  were  out  for  our  haid- 
eamed  holiday  some  ten  years 
back,  and  had  wandered  about 
Switzerland  during  a  happy  three 
weeks  in  the  month  of  May,  before 
the  tourist  tide  began  to  set  in, 
walking,  climbing,  and  sketching 
in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health  and  absolute  freedom 
from  care.  To  wind  up,  we  deter- 
mined to  have  a  peep  at  Italy. 
So  from  Bagaz  we  got  to  Goire, 


and  from  Coire  to  Tusis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  well  known 
as  the  Via  Mala.  The  water,  or 
the  goat's-milk,  or  too  much 
exertion  had  not  agreed  with  me ; 
80  I  arranged  to  go  by  diligence 
to  Chiavenna,  whilst  he  walked. 

*  Good-bye,  old  fellow,*  said  he ; 
'  it's  a  splendid  walk,  and  I  wish 
you  could  come;  anyhow,  we  shall 
meet  at  Chiavenna.'  And  he 
swung  round  the  comer  with  the 
long  slinging  step  which  had  tired 
me  out  many  a  time. 

I  had  a  half  mind  to  follow 
him  ;  but  the  contingency  of  being 
suddenlv  taken  ill  in  a  desolate 
mountain  region  was  too  serious  to 
be  risked,  so  I  returned  to  the 
hotel.  Chiavenna  was  very  soon 
seen;  and  Conradi's  hot^  not 
being  cheerful,  I  retired  to  bed  at 
an  early  hour,  feeling  so  much 
better,  that  I  determined  on  the 
morrow  to  ascend  the  Bpliigen 
road  for  some  distance  and  meet 
my  friend  H.  He  should  have 
arrived  at  Chiavenna  the  evening 
of  the  day  after  I  had  got  there ; 
but  not  only  were  no  signs  of  him 
visible  to  me,  but  the  Coire  dili- 
gence people  said  that  it  was 
fully  three  weeks  since  they  had 
passed  any  pedestrian  on  the  road 
other  than  the  peasants  of  the 
country.  I  became  uneasy,  and 
finally  desperate,  when,  after  two 
days,  there  was  still  no  sign  of  H., 
so  I  determined  to  organise  a 
regular  search.  I  gathered  the 
guides  of  the  place  together,  told 
them  my  object,  and  promised 
large  reward  for  success.  I  was 
too  ill  again  to  go  myself,  so  I 
waited  at  the  hoteL  In  the  even- 
ing  they  returned,  saying  that  they 
hsid  searched  every  cleft  and  gully 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  but  with- 
out coming  across  a  sign  of  the 
traveller.  I  had  yet  one  ray  of 
hope.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  the 
wrong  turning  at  the  village  of 
SplUgen,  and  had  wandered  on  to 
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Bellinzona.  But  in  that  case- 
in itself  very  improbable — he 
would  certainly  have  reached 
Chiavenna  long  since.  Still  a 
meesenger  was  sent  to  Bellinzona 
to  inquire  at  the  inns;  he  returned 
with  the  same  reply.  I  grew  heart- 
sick, and  knowing  that  my  worst 
anticipations  had  been  realised, 
packed  np  and  prepared  to  return 
homeward&  Passengers  were  few 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  year ; 
80  that  liberal '  backsheesh'  induced 
the  driver  of  the  diligence  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  go  slowly 
abng  until  the  head  of  the  pass 
was  reached  to  giye  a  last  chance. 


We  were  just  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  when  we  met  a  peasant  with 
an  alpenstock  over  his  shoulder. 
I  knew  the  stick  at  a  glance.  The 
diligence  was  stopped,  and  the 
man,  terribly  frightened,  said  that 
he  had  picked  it  up  in  a  cleft  just 
off  the  road.  Of  course  I  de- 
scended, left  the  diligence  to  pur- 
sue its  journey,  and  searched  with 
the  peasant.  All  that  day  we 
searched,  and  I  slept  in  his  rude 
hut  for  the  night.  Not  a  trace  could 
we  find ;  and  the  alpenstock  was 
all  I  ever  obtained  to  keep  in 
remembrance  of  my  poor  friend's 
death. 


PAS  DES  PATINEURS. 


I. 


Hark,  on  the  ice  how  our  skates  are  ringing  I 
Down  the  river  we  quickly  fly, 

Swift  as  the  swallows  their  circles  winging, 
Swifter  than  clouds  in  wind-swept  sky. 


II. 


Eed  shines  the  sun  through  his  misty  curtain. 
Cold  blows  the  wind,  but  naught  care  we  ; 

For  on  our  feet  are  the  '  shoes  of  swiftness,' 
And  in  our  hearts  young  blood  beats  free. 


III. 


So,  hey  for  the  frost  with  its  crystal  mirror, 
Binding  the  river's  rolling  tide  I 

Long  last  the  ice,  and  long  may  we  gaily, 
Skating  together,  joyful,  glide. 


A.  a 


THE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  A  LIMITED  INCOME. 


I  THINK  it  must  be  obvious,  on  re- 
flection, to  every  intelligent  being, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  inconvenience  attendant  on  a 
limited  income.  In  case  he  dis- 
putes this  axiomatic  truth,  I  am 
prepared  to  argue  the  point  with 
him.  Of  course  it  is  satisfactory 
to  possess  an  income,  although  it 
may  be  burdened  by  an  income- 
tax.  '  An  empty  purse  is  a  great 
curse,'  as  the  Scotch  proverb  feel- 
ingly remarks.  All  those  who 
deal  in  the  most  rudimentary 
principles  of  political  economy 
deplore  the  wretched  combination 
of  fixed  incomes  and  rising  prices. 
The  fixed  income,  as  implied  by 
the  phrase,  has  its  limitations, 
which  are  frequently  of  a  coarse 
and  repulsive  kind.  For  myself, 
as  a  philosopher,  my  natural  wants 
are  few  and  very  simple.  Give 
me  my  little  dinner,  my  cellar,  and 
my  Ubraiy,  abundant  society  and 
locomotion,  and  I  really  do  not 
care  if  I  have  only  fourpence-half- 
penny  to  rattle  in  my  pocket.  The 
system  of  human  society  has,  how- 
ever, yet  to  be  constructed  upon 
this  simplified  basis.  The  practi- 
cal outcome  is  that  on  every  side 
I  am  beset  with  considerable  in- 
conveniences arising  from  a  limited 
income.  Inconveniences  are  in 
some  degree  worse  than  misfor- 
tunes. They  are  the  gnats,  midges, 
and  musquitoes  of  life.  They  are 
the  tiny  Lilliputians  that  chain 
us  to  tJie  ground  as  securely  as 
the  most  gigantic  Brobdingnagian 
could  do  so.  You  maybe  smothered 
beneath  an  accumulation  of  sand- 
giains  as  surely  as  you  may  be 
smashed  by  granite.     And  of  all 


inconveniences,  there  are  none 
that  are  more  vexatious  in  their 
way  than  those  belonging  to  a 
limited  income. 

I  might  of  course  speak  of  the 
more  obvious  and  glaring  incon- 
veniences belonging  to  this  ill- 
conditioned  state  of  things.  There 
has  happened  to  some  of  us  that 
unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  you  spend  in  the  study  of 
paterfamilias,  to  whom  you  have 
been  referred  by  the  young  lady, 
and  who  desires  to  have  a  fiUl 
explanation  of  your  condition  and 
prospects  in  life.  He  declines  to 
say, '  Youth  is  so  objection ;  here 
are  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be 
happy  !'  He  inquires  whether  you 
are  able  to  maintain  his  daughter 
in  the  comfort  and  luxuries  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed. 
These  comforts  include,  among 
similar  modest  items,  a  box  at  the 
Opera  and  a  horse  and  groom  for 
Rotten  Row.  You  mention  your 
limited  income,  and  have  to  con- 
fess to  the  contemptible  slightness 
of  its  dimensions.  You  at  once 
encounter  the  cynical  smUe  and 
the  deprecating  gesture ;  you  are 
told,  with  hands  of  wild  rejection, 
^  Go  I'  Similarly  you  cannot  give 
the  premium  for  the  business 
which  you  would  prefer ;  you  can- 
not effect  the  military  exchange 
which  you  want ;  you  cannot  go 
to  the  particular  college  you  would 
like;  you  cannot  take  up  the 
shares  you  would  like ;  you  cann6t 
take  a  part  in  the  particular  syn- 
dicate you  would  like, — because 
your  income  is  a  limited  income, 
with  all  its  attendant  inconve- 
niences.  You  think  of  those  mar- 
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veUous  scenes  by  those  great  mas- 
ters of  fiction,  Disraeli  and  Dumas. 
You  are  not  like  the  wonderful 
count  who  has  unlimited  credit 
on  the  three  best  bankers  in  Paris ; 
and  there  is  no  Sidonia  who  will 
giye  yon  enough  gold  to  compose 
the  lions  on  Solomon's  steps.  Your 
destiny  is  inexorably  fixed  with 
all  the  rigidity  of  economical  law. 
Indeed)  some  very  sensible  people 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
a  limited  income  is  all  a  mistake, 
and,  contrary  at  least  to  the  open- 
ing thesis  of  this  paper,  think 
that  it  is  better  to  be  without  it 
than  be  with  it.  They  are  cer- 
tainly able  to  produce  wise  saws 
and  modem  inst^ces  very  well 
deserving  of  attention  in  support 
of  their  opinions. 

For  instance,  some  young  men, 
finding  that  they  have  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
day,  appear  to  debar  themselves 
from  all  the  avenues  to  distinction 
in  life.  They  are  destitute  of  that 
necessity  which  is  the  primary 
stimulus  of  all  effort;  they  have 
no  need  to  'break  their  birth's 
invidious  bar ;'  they  do  not  press 
into  the  foremost  ranks  of  some 
calling  and  profession.  These  are 
the  men  who  never  marry,  who 
systematically  decry  marriage,  and 
who  pass  a  selfish  unlovely  life 
on  a  small  or  snug  independence. 
The  best  thing  that  often  happens 
to  such  men  is  that  they  lose  their 
*  little  aU'  in  some  of  those  specu- 
lations which  profess  limited 
liability,  and  often  involve  un- 
limited ruination.  Then  they  are 
in  deep  waters ;  they  must  strike 
oat,  sink  or  swim.  Of  course  some 
of  them  sink ;  but  some  of  them, 
even  without  bladders,  come  safe 
to  some  sort  of  haven.  Then  I 
have  known  men  who  have  been 
80  diagnsted  with  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  limited  iacome  that 
they  have  resolved  to  exchange  it 
for  a  short  and  merry  expenditure. 


They  say  that  the  interest  is  so 
very  small  that  it  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
resolve  to  spend  their  principal. 
They  capitalise  their  income,  and 
then  dispose  merrily  of  their  lump- 
sum. This  is  very  much  the  way 
with  our  American  cousins ;  they 
make  a  fortune  at  home,  consume 
it  abroad,  and  then  go  home  to 
make  another.  Unfortunately  this 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  general 
rule.  We  often  hear  of  people 
who  are  said  to  run  through  two 
or  three  fortunes;  but  there  are 
many  people  who  have  no  chance 
of  careering  through  a  single  one. 
Many  a  spendthrift  lives  to  regret 
the  limited  income  which  he  has 
despised. 

But  I  speak  feelingly.  I  assert 
in  the  most  undisguised  way  that 
there  are  undoubted  inconveni- 
ences attending  the  possession  of 
a  limited  income.  They  meet 
and  bafiie  one  at  every  turn.  I 
am  making  a  long  journey,  and 
should  like  to  travel  by  a  Pull- 
man car.  I  am  obliged  to  go 
second  class,  with  lady's-maids 
and  livery-servants,  or  even  by  a 
wretched  third.  I  get  to  Swit- 
zerland for  a  holiday,  and  I  long 
to  go  on  to  Florence,  to  Cyprus, 
to  the  Nile.  But  I  have  only 
ten  days  and  a  couple  of  ten- 
pound  notes,  and  my  movements 
are  checked  by  the  limitations  of 
impecuniosity.  No  statute  of 
limitation  is  more  severe  in  its 
restrictions  than  these.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  hansom,  and  I  'bus 
it,  or  proceed  on  that  renowned 
steed,  Shanks'  mare.  My  pretty 
cousin  Fanny  gets  married,  and 
all  the  tables  in  the  drawing-room 
are  covered  with  her  presents.  I 
had  rather  a  weakness  for  Fanny 
myself  once,  and  should  have 
liked  to  have  given  her  a  gorgeous 
present  that  would  have  outshone 
them  all.  But  my  little  offering, 
which  has  cost  me  what  would 
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keep  me  in  cigars  for  months,  is 
left  in  the  shade.     When  I  was 
last  abroad  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  boatman  for  the  lake, 
and  a  guide  for  the  mountain* 
At  the  risk  of  shivering  m j  boat 
or  my  neck  against  a  rock,  I  had 
to  rely  on  my  own  unaided  and 
undisciplined  exertions.      Then, 
as  for  church  collections,  I  sympa- 
thise deeply  with  the  interesting 
causes  so  eloquently  pleaded  for ; 
but  my  limited  means  have  in- 
duced me  to  lay  up  a  small  stock 
of  threepenuy-bits  and  the  slight 
residue  of  foreign  coins  which  I 
was  unable  to  dispose  of  abroad. 
I  should  like  to  take  in  the  lordly 
TimeSf  but  I  am  reduced  to   a 
*  penny  daily.'    I  should  like  to 
drink  champagne,  but  I  profess 
to  prefer  bitter  beer.     I  should 
like  to  help   my  brother-in-law 
Jones,  who  is  terribly  out-at^- 
bows,  but  I  must  content  myself 
with  good  wishes.   I  should  like 
Belgravia,  but  I  am  consigned  to 
Bloomsbury.    I  should   like   to 
buy  new  books  and  periodicals, 
but  must  be  content  to  get  more 
than  full  value  for  my  solitary 
guinea  at  Mudie's.   I  should  like 
to  tip  servants  and  railway  por- 
ters, but  they  would  look  on  my 
small  fee  with  contempt.  I  should 
like  to  scatter  my  small  change, 
but  I  recollect  the  remoteness  of 
quarter-day.      One's   freedom  of 
action  is  terribly  impeded.     I  am 
in  the  midst  of  a  vexatious  system 
of  checks,  balances,  and  counter- 
actions.    They  are  the  stinging 
inconveniences   of  a  limited  in- 
come. 

I  have  a  friend  whom  I  will 
call  Mentor.  He  must  have  been 
lineally  descended  from  the  com- 
panion of  Telemachus,  and  his 
more  immediate  ancestor  must 
have  been  that  good  little  boy  of 
Evenitiga  at  Home  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  the  little  philosopher 
of  Salisbury  Plain.    He  at  least 


has  no  sympathy  with  the  pes- 
simism of  Hartmann  or  Schopen- 
hauer. He  is  pleased  to  remonstrate 
with  me  on  the  line  of  argument 
which  I  have  been  adopting.  He 
strongly  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
whatever  is,  is  right.  He  quotes 
the  lines  from  the  Essay  on  Man: 

*  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason^s  spite, 
One  tmth  is  elear,  whateyer  is,  is  light.' 

But  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
another  reading,  over  which  fu- 
ture editors  and  commentators 
may  fight  as  much  as  they  like : 

*  In  spite  of  pride,  spite  erring  poet's  song. 
One  truth  is  clear,  wAatever  is,  is  wrong, 

'But,'  argues  my  mild-«yed 
mild-voiced  M^tor,  *  don't  yon 
see  that  you  have  been  making  a 
long  series  of  blunders  in  these 
long  series  of  complaints  9  It  is 
far  better  for  you  to  walk  than  to 
ride.  Tou  want  Banting,  and 
the  walk  will  do  you  good.  It  is 
far  better  for  you  to  eat  a  mode- 
rate dinner  than  a  sumptuous 
dinner;  it  will  save  you  from 
dyspepsia  and  gout.  You  are  not 
like  a  great  earl  I  know  of,  who 
has  always  an  elaborate  buiquet 
on  his  table,  and  dines  off  an 
apple  and  a  biscuit  You  are 
really  just  as  well  off  in  a  third- 
class  carriage  as  in  a  Pullman  car; 
the  difference  is  mainly  in  the 
idea.  Keveryou  mind  for  cousin 
Fanny  and  the  magnificent  pre- 
sent; she  is  another  man's  pro- 
perty now,  and  you  have  no  fur- 
ther concern  in  her  affairs.  If  you 
exchange  a  book  most  days  at 
Mudie's,  you  will  do  as  much  read- 
ing as  if  you  belonged  to  the  Lon- 
don Library  or  the  British  MuseunL 
True  it  is  very  nice  and  amiable 
of  you  to  want  to  help  other  people, 
but  then  it  may  be  quite  as  well 
that  you  should  let  them  help 
themselvea  In  point  of  fact,  you 
see  that  it  is  far  better,  develops 
vigour  and  independence,  that  you 
should  climb  and  row  for  yoni- 
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self,  eyen  at  a  little  wholesome 
risk,  than  going  on  the  bladder 
Qstem  in  swimming.  Of  course 
I  feel  for  your  losing  the  Tvnes, 
if  any  one  can  be  really  said  to 
lose  it  in  the  haunts  of  ciyilisa- 
tion ;  but  if  you  did  not  take  in 
the  penny  papers/  added  Mentor^ 
with  an  air  of  insuperable  mo- 
desty, '  you  would  lose  the  ines- 
timable advantage  of  perusing 
some  of  my  own  lucubrations.' 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
controvert  the  last  item  of  this 
great  moral  account.    The  opti- 
nust  theory  is  certainly  very  en- 
couraging.    For    the  moment  a 
pleasant  couleur  de  rose  seemed  to 
spread  itself  over  the  facts  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.    But  the 
hard  inexorable  logic  of  our  exist- 
ence still  brings  us  back  to  the 
unhappy  conviction  that  a  limited 
income   has   its    inconveniences. 
This  is  a  conviction  which  pain- 
fully impresses  the  mind  towards 
quarter-day,  when  the  non-elastic 
ends  refuse  to  meet,  and  you  have 
practically  mortgaged  your  income 
for  the  most  part.     There  was 
once  a  necessitous  clergyman  who 
was  reproached  for  his  want  of 
faith.    <  Faith !'  he  exclaimed ; '  I 
have   lots    of   faith.     It's    that 
wretched  butcher  and  baker  who 
have  not  got  enough  faith.'     Our 
impecuniosity  i&   felt   only   one 
degree   less   severely   by   others 
than  by  ourselves.     If,  for   in- 
stance, a  tradesman's   autograph 
is  wanting  to  his  account,  and 
the  rent  has  to  wait  beyond  the 
rent<lay,  all   the  philosophy  in 
tile  world  will  not  prevent  un- 
pleasant thoughts  which  may  be 
prophetic  of  unpleasant  words,  pos- 
sibly unpleasant  legal  proceedings. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the 
money  as  the  loss  of  what  money 
hrings.     Money  means  so  much. 
It  means  education,  travel,  sce- 
iiety,  society,  good  food  and  wine 
when  these  are  the  best  of  medi- 


cines, change  of  climate  when 
this  is  the  only  cure.  I  suppose 
the  original  design  was  that  every 
one  who  had  great  superfluities 
should  administer  to  those  who 
are  greatly  necessitous.  But  this 
arrangement  only  works  to  a 
limited  extent ;  at  present '  there's 
something  in  the  world  amiss.' 
It  is  one  great  inconvenience  of  a 
limited  income  that  one  has  to  do 
without  luxuries  which  circum- 
stances make  necessities.  It  is 
also  a  great  inconvenience  to  be 
wanting  in  the  power  to  help  when 
you  have  the  desire.  But  the 
desire  may  not  be  worth  much. 
I  knew  a  man  who  had  limited 
means,  and  he  was  always  longing 
that  he  might  have  means  which 
should  be  practically  unlimited. 
He  would  be  a  sort  of  walking 
Providence,  relieving  poverty,  suc- 
couring the  distressed,  encourag- 
ing merit.  He  became  a  rich  man, 
and  a  most  awful  screw,  and  never 
gave  even  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  give,  where  he  had  given  before ; 
the  claims  on  his  income  and  new 
position  '  putting  it  out  of  his 
power.' 

It  often  happens  to  the  man  of 
limited,  as  compared  with  him  of 
unlimited,  income,  as  to  a  man  of 
small,  compared  to  one  of  large,  es- 
tate. In  a  large  estate  much  of  the 
ground  is  unproductive,  much  is 
cultivated  below  its  capabilities, 
and  only  a  certain  proportion  is 
retained  for  purposes  of  adorn- 
ment and  delight.  Perhaps  the 
man  who  has  only  a  moderate 
demesne  has  quite  as  much  to 
show  as  his  large-acred  neighbour. 
So  it  is  that  Uie  limited  income 
practically  gives  its  owner  as 
much  as  the  very  large  income. 
In  books,  music,  society,  he  has 
as  much  enjoyment  as  the  richest. 
In  fact  no  man,  however  rich, 
(^n  absolutely  enjoy  more  than  a 
few  thousands  a  year.  All  the 
rest  goes  to  the  army  of  servitors 
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and  retamers.  And  -when  the  in- 
come arrives  at  a  certain  amount 
many  a  rich  man  has  to  work  like 
a  horse  to  save  himself  from  being 
cheated,  and  to  keep  a  proper 
supervision  over  his  affairs.  He 
goes  into  his  study,  often  the 
poorest  little  back  room  in  his 
stately  mansion,  and  works  away 
like  a  clerk  &om  ten  to  four.  I 
have  known  a  man  with  forty 
thousand  a  year  work  much 
harder  than  a  clerk,  and  kill  him- 
self with  hard  work.  But  still, 
with  a  large  income  anything  can 
be  done.  But  with  the  limited  in- 
come, and  this  is  the  crowning  in- 
convenience, you  are  hedged  in  by 
a  thousand  limitations — 'cabin- 
ed, cribbed,  confined.'  Lord  Bea- 
conafield  says  that  it  is  a  very 
happy  thing  to  possess  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  be  only  credited 
with  five.  It  is  a  correspondingly 
unhappy  thing  to  be  credited  with 


double  the  amount  you  actually 
possess;  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
race  of  gentility ;  to  be  always  at 
Agony  Point;  to  appear  mean 
when  you  are  really  liberal;  to 
be  an  earthem  vessel  among  the 
brazen  vessels;  to  be  merely 
lacquered  and  not  genuine  coin. 
These  are  the  inconveniences  of  a 
limited  income;  it  requires  im- 
mense courage  and  tact  to  con- 
trol them,  and  not  all  of  us  do  it 
very  successfully. '  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,'  said  the  Wise 
Man ;  but  I  think  most  people  men- 
tally add,  *  especially  not  poverty.' 
Some  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
Fort  Boyal  have  eloquently  dis- 
cussed the  'Praises  of  Poverty.' 
I  have  no  wish  to  contradict 
them;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
fall  back  upon  my  original  pro- 
position, that  there  are  decided  in- 
conveniences attending  a  limited 
income. 
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The  finn  above  mentioned  ranks, 
ve  believe,  as  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  presents 
several  points  of  interest,  with 
some  of  which  the  general  public 
bave  already  a  certain  amount  of 
acquaintance.  There  is  no  great 
indnstrial  hero  whose  fortunes  are 
linked  with  the  firm,  no  scientific 
discovery  or  invention,  and  its 
development ;  no  great  colony  of 
operatives  that  has  accrued  around 
it  and  grown  into  hamlet  or 
borough.  None  the  less  the  record 
of  such  firms  has  a  place  in  our 
social  history,  and  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  future  historian  of 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
rapid  noiseless  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  framework 
and  habits  of  society.  In  a  recent 
work,  Dr.  Smiles  has  told  the  life 
of  one  of  the  former  partners  of 
the  firm,  a  great  philanthropist, 
'vrho,  to  quote  the  language  on 
Howard's  monument  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral, '  trod  an  open  but  un- 
^eqnented  path  to  immortality.' 
Of  him  and  of  his  good  deeds  we 
shall  presently  say  a  few  words. 
It  was  the  famous  saying  of  Na- 
poleon's that  we  are  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  this  special  firm 
m  connected  with  the  shopping 
interests  to  an  immense  extent. 
We  English  people  need  not  be 
afraid  to  accept  the  bad  Gorsican's 
i^roaeh.  Let  such  writers  as 
M.  lanhej  expose  the  *  Napo- 
leonic legcoid.'  He  was  a  man, 
to  use  iE^uron  Stein's  expression, 
*  with  hell  in  his  heart  and  chaos 
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in  his  head.'  His  sneer,  like 
Barr^re's,  is  seen  to  be  the  best 
thing  which  he  could  give  us. 
Business  flowing  through  a  hun- 
dred different  channels,  bringing 
employment  and  conferring  com- 
fort and  well-being,  is  the  great 
means  of  consolidating  society, 
just  as  war  unravels  what  has 
been  gathered  up,  and  destroys 
what  has  been  buUt. 

The  true  industrial  hero  of  the 
firm,  if  indeed  there  be  one,  is  not 
Mr.  Moore,  but  the  deceased 
senior  partner  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Copestake.  Partners  may  come 
and  partners  may  go,  but  this 
name  always  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  firm.  This  gentleman 
could  only  have  achieved  his  po- 
sition by  a  rare  combination  of 
intellectual  and  moral  gifts.  The 
story  of  the  firm  is  that  of  buying 
and  selling,  of  microscopic  profits 
amounting  to  immense  results. 
The  firm  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
lowly  beginning,  and  thence  to 
have  advanced  with  sure  rapid 
gradations  to  a  great  commercial 
position.  It  is  this  material 
growth  which  arrests  the  imagi- 
nation of  outsiders,  and  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  poetry  in  business. 
If  we  ask  how  such  businesses 
are  achieved  it  is  simply  by  the 
rh  y.amriK^{iU¥  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
by  the  buying  and  the  selling — 
the  buying  judiciously,  the  selling 
safely.  The  great  means  by  which 
such  firms  succeed  is  by  the  sys- 
tem of  commercial  travellers. 
George  Moore  has  been  called  the 
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Napoleon  of  hiB  class.  Like 
Carr^  he  oiganiBed  TictoTj.  But 
of  course  the  strongest  commeicial 
traveller  must  have  a  reserve  of 
strength.  The  traveller  must  be 
subordinate  .  to  his  principal. 
There  was  an  energy  and  concen- 
tration of  purpose  about  the  prin- 
cipal partner,  an  almost  fierce 
industry  which  is  impressive 
enough.  He  executed  the  orders 
which  George  Moore  obtained,  and 
in  this  way  all  these  businesses 
are  carried  on. 

Publicity,  as  the  saying  goes, 
is  the  soul  of  business ;  and  this 
publicity  can  only  be  obtained  in 
one  or  two  ways,  by  advertising 
or  by  commercial  travelling.  The 
commercial  traveller  insures  the 
publicity,  and  achieves  a  number 
of  essential  things  besides.  The 
order  of  commercial  travellers  has 
had  considerable  attraction  for 
many  minds.  How  Dickens  and 
Trollope  have  delighted  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  commercial 
traveller !  Wherever  you  are  jour- 
neying, the  cx)mmercial  traveller 
is  sure  to  turn  up.  We  like  him 
most  in  the  old  and  most  pictur- 
esque form,  as  the  driver  of  a  gig. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  most  secluded 
scenery  and  most  primitive  types 
of  chi^acter.  There  ia  no  man  in 
his  way  who  sees  more  of  scenery 
and  society.  He  knows  nature 
and  human  nature.  The  faculties 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
first-rate  'commercial'  are  those 
which  often  make  the  reputation 
of  the  barrister  or  the  actor.  He 
has  to  persuade  the  trader  to  give 
orders  even  when  his  shelves  are 
groaning  beneath  unproductive 
stock,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
quite  sure  the  said  shopkeeper  is 
not  trading  beyond  his  capital 
Every  man  who  goes  about  must 
see  something  of  the  commercial 
traveller.  He  is  not  bad  company 
in  a  railway-carriage,  and  he  is 


often  excellent  company  in  an  inn. 
There  is  an  affectation  just  now  in 
fine  gentlemen  caUing  themselves 
worlong  men.  I  see  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  been  calling  themselves 
working  men.  ^o  doubt  all  of 
us  work,  but  only  a  proportion  of 
us  belong  to  the  dasse  ouvriere. 
People  would  act  more  wisely  and 
attain  practical  ends  if  they  called 
themselves  commercial  travellers 
instead  of  calling  themselves  work- 
ing men.  It  would  be  an  exchange 
for  the  good  if,  instead  of  the 
newly-lighted  smoking  fire  and 
horsehair  chairs  of  the  coffee-room 
of  a  provincial  inn,  they  could 
attain  to  the  light,  warmth,  and 
snugness  of  the  commercial  room. 
The  term  is  indeed  used  with  a 
certain  elasticity.  I  know  one  or 
two  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
who  make  a  point  of  asserting 
themselves  to  be  commercial  tra- 
vellers. A  barrister  on  circuit 
would  be  entitled  to  the  name, 
though  he  would  probably  desire 
to  waive  the  privilege.  The  variety 
of  character  among  these  gentle- 
men is  very  great.  I  know  of 
a  distinguished  philosopher,  a 
F.B.S.,  who,  finding  that  pro- 
longed intellectual  work  does  not 
suit  his  healthy  has  taken  to  the 
road,  and  does  very  respectably 
in  his  new  vocation*  A  case 
transpired  some  time  ago  of  a 
clergyman,  who  was  a  chaplain  to 
one  of  the  London  charities,  who, 
having  only  Sunday  duty,  devoted 
his  week-day  hours  to  travelling 
as  a  bagman.  These  men  have 
often  a  keen  intellectual  life.  Such 
portraitures  as  those  in  Orley 
Farm  or  in  Green  Lanes  and 
Meadow  Paths  quite  fedl  to  do 
them  justice.  Their  weak  point 
is  the  deficiency  of  knowledge 
and  education ;  but  there  is  often 
a  peculiar  freshness  and  power 
which  reminds  one  of  the  fine  talk 
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which  uaed  to  go  on  in  sanded 
mn-parlonis  in  the  Johnsonian 
days  of  the  List  century.  The 
Acuity  of  observation  is  often 
pretematarally  sharpened;  there 
is  a  frankness  and  audacity  of 
thought,  and  frequently  an  envi- 
able power  of  expression.  The 
wonder  arises  how  men  who  get 
up  early  and  work  hard  all  day 
can  afford  to  sit  up  so  late  and 
talk  so  earnestly  and  so  well. 
Theie  was  a  great  philosopher 
who  acquired  vast  stores  of  in- 
formation on  the  principle  of  al- 
ways talking  to  a  shoemaker  about 
shoes.  If  the  commercial  traveller 
will  only  talk  to  you  about  his 
special  business — ^which  he  pro- 
bably hates,  and  does  not  care  to 
discuss  out  of  business  hours — 
the  chances  are  that  yon  will  learn 
something.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  degenerate  into 
talking  about  himself,  or  about 
the  merits  and  demerite  of  his 
firm.  The  commercial  traveUer 
who  has  tired  out  his  connection 
and  has  outlived  his  energy  has 
often  a  sorrowful  tale  to  tell.  It 
must  be .  said,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  that  no  men  have  a  truer 
insight  into  their  own  social  con- 
ditions. Th^  have  provided 
schools  for  their  children,  and 
provident  societies  for  their  old 
age.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
being  excused  for  speakmg  about 
a  dass  of  men  who  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  such  houses  as  the 
Leafe  and  the  Copestakes,  and 
who  form  an  integral  part  in  the 
system  of  British  commerce. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  prince 
of  commercial  travellers,  who  did 
so  much  to  build  up  the  fortunes 
of  the  great  house  in  Bow  Church- 
yaroL  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  very  much  about  him,  as  Dr. 
Simles  has  once  for  all  told  the 
story  so  effectively.  He  was  only 
twenty 'three  when  he  was  so  for- 
midable a  rival,  as  a  traveller,  to 


Messrs.  Groucock  and  Copestake 
that  they  took  him  into  partner- 
ship. We  need  not  follow  Dr. 
Snules  into  details  in  which  Mr. 
Moore  did  a  few  things  which,  as 
a  wiser  man  or  as  a  more  opulent 
man,  he  would  not  have  done. 
He  worked  hard  that  he  might 
marry  his  former  master's  daughter. 
Like  the  fortunate  apprentice  who 
became  liord  Mayor,  he  did  so. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  he  might 
have  become  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don himself;  he  might  probably 
have  been  member  for  the  City  of 
London,  if  he  had  oared  for  it. 
'  I  believe,'  he  said, '  that  I  never 
could  have  surmounted  the  difGl^ 
culties  and  hardships  which  I  had 
to  encounter  but  for  the  thought 
of  her.  I  thought  of  her  while 
going  my  rounds  by  day,  and  I 
thought  of  her  while  travelling 
by  coach  at  night  The  thought 
of  her  was  my  greatest  stimulus 
to  exertion.'  There  is  generally  a 
her  which  keeps  each  man's  world 
of  business  in  its  constant  cycle 
and  epicycle.  Happy  the  man 
who  has  such  a  pure  and  genuine 
love  to  throw  such  an  iridescent 
line  over  his  dull  pathway,  and 
to  save  him  from  the  debasement 
and  sensuality  of  an  evil  age ! 
Moore  worked  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  He  sat  up  two  nights 
in  the  week.  He  spent  his  Sun- 
days in  balancing  his  accounts. 
He  must  have  had  a  constitution 
of  iron  and  a  front  of  brass.  He 
considered  that  every  salesman 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  his  six- 
teen hours  a  day.  At  last  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  exercise  and 
change.  When  his  health  was 
giving  way,  he  must  often  have 
meditated  whether  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle.  He  went  over 
to  New  York  for  a  change ;  but 
at  New  York  he  of  course  busied 
himself  in  laces.  There  he  met 
Stewart  of  the  Broadway,  the 
greatest  diy-goods  merchant  in  the 
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world.  It  Ti^ould  be  amusing  if 
one  of  our  industrial  biographers 
were  to  write  a  dialogue,  after  the 
manner  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
between  Stewart  and  Moore.  By 
and  by  a  change  came  oyer  the 
spirit  of  the  man's  dream.  The 
tender  human  heart  broke  through 
the  cerements  of  business.  To  use 
the  phrase  of  his  friend  Charles 
Dickens,  <  mankind  was  his  busi- 
ness; the  dealings  of  his  trade 
were  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  of  his  business.'  He  began 
to  take  a  living  human  interest 
in  the  hands  that  he  employed. 
He  remembered  that  they  had 
brains  and  hearts  as  well  as  hands. 
He  came  to  them  as  Boaz  came  to 
his  reapers,  saying,  'The  Lord 
bless  you  1'  and  there  were  very 
many  who  learned  to  say,  as  the 
reapers  did  to  Boaz,  'The  Lord 
be  with  you  !'  He  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  his  own  poor  wild 
country  of  Northumberland,  which 
learned  to  bless  him  through  all 
its  length  and  breadth.  He  never 
forgot  his  own  class.  When  he 
took  his  big  house  in  Kensington- 
park-gardens,  his  first  guests  were 
the  young  men  and  the  yoimg 
women  in  the  City,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  ball.  He  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  all  the  charities  con- 
nected with  commercial  travellers. 
But  his  charities  were  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  his  own  special 
affinities.  Through  his  friends, 
the  City  Missionaries,  he  paid  the 
marriage-fees  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  ought  to  have  been 
married,  and  were  not  It  was 
found  after  his  death  that  he  had 
often  spent  as  much  as  sixteen 
thousand  a  year  in  charity.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  enumerate 
the  charities  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. A  friend  tells  the  writer 
that  he  would  often  spend  whole 
days  in  the  office  writing  cheques 
for  the  different  claimants  for 
charity  who  presented  themselves. 


And  all  the  while  he  unveiled  a 
humble  sincere  nature.  '  1  trust 
that  I  am  beginning  to  see  and 
feel  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the 
world  and  its  pleasures.  As  New- 
ton says,  I  know  what  the  world 
can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
It  cannot  soothe  a  wounded  con- 
science like  mine,  or  enable  me  to 
feel  that  I  could  meet  death  with 
comfort.  I  feel  a  constant  con- 
flict of  conscience  with  inclination, 
of  the  desire  to  do  right  against 
the  promptings  of  evil.  I  feel 
that  I  am  as  unstable  as  water — 
poor,  weak,  and  sinful.  ...  I 
have  never  seen  the  use  of  hoard- 
ing up  money.  We  may  gather 
riches,  but  we  never  know  who 
is  to  spend  them.  God  preserve 
me  against  the  sin  of  covetous- 
ness.  It  is  a  curse  that  eats  out 
the  heart  and  dries  up  the  soul 
of  a  man.'  It  is  true  of  many  'a 
fortune  made  in  business :' 

*  To  him  unknown  desoends  the  unguarded 

store, 
Or  wanders,   Heaven-directed,  to  the 
poor.' 

Mr.  Moore  was  never  happier 
than  when  he  filled  his  house  in 
town  or  country  with  hundreds 
of  his  poorer  friends.  What  par- 
ticularly strikes  one  about  Mr. 
Moore  is,  how  thoroughly  he  ap- 
preciated the  modem  spirit — ^the 
Zeit-geistf  as  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  it.  Although  he  moved  in 
the  old  religious  grooves,  in  some 
points  he  was  distinctly  in  advance 
of  his  age.  For  instance,  the  great 
problem  in  the  educational  future 
of  the  country  is  how  to  connect 
the  common  schools  with  the 
Universities ;  how  to  construct  a 
system  by  which  the  infant  of  a 
parish  school  may  be  developed 
into  the  University  man.  In  the 
way  in  which  he  dealt  with  his 
Cumberland  poor,  Mr.  Moore 
showed  that  he  had  mastered  the 
conditions  of  this  problem.  More- 
over, he  helped  many  young  men 
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to  become  cleigymen ;  and  when 
they  became  clergymen,  lie  still 
helped  tbem  to  fight  their  way 
throngh  the  world.  To  quote  a 
coaplet  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Creoige 
Herbert) 

*  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smdl  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
long-run  moral  goodness  holds  its 
own  with  inteUectual  power,  and 
eyen  with  genius;  fashion  and 
fortune  being  left  nowhere  in  the 
race.     Had    Mr.   Moore    sought 
sedulously  for  fame,  he  could  not 
have  more  surely  attained  it  by 
his  course  of  unselfish  abnegation. 
Having  spoken  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  one  criti- 
cism remains  to  be  stated.     A 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Moore's  Hfe  is 
derived  from  his  own  diary — a 
diary  which,  we  believe,  was  in- 
tended for  publication.    A  fact 
of  this  kind,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vitiates  autobiography.     The  two 
truest  autobiographies  in  the  whole 
world  are  respectively  the  Ckm" 
fesnona  of  8L  Augustine  and  the 
ConfesMons  of  Motuseau.     Other- 
wise we  have  learned  to  suspect 
all    autobiographical    literature. 
They  are  too  uniformly  en  hon, 
unless  by  a  penitential  fit  they 
happen  to  be  altogether  en  laid. 
But,  after  allowing  for  this  vari- 
able element,  enough  remains,  in 
this  instance,  to  adorn  and  conse- 
crate *  a  fortune  made  in  business.' 
But  let  us  take  a  glance  at  this 
famous  place  of  business.    It  is 
popularly  called  Bow  Churchyard, 
Cheapside.     Whether  it  really  is 
the    churchyard   identified  with 

*  the  great  bell  of  Bow' — a  verit- 
able churchyard  once  sown  with 

*  the  cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead* — 
18  an  archaeological  point  which 
we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss.  It 
nearly  fronts  King-street,  leading 
up  to  the  Guildhall,  and  so  is  set 
in  the  midst  of  *  streaming  Lon- 


don's central  roar.'  The  great 
business  house  extends  from  street 
to  street  in  Cheapside,  a  range  of 
some  twenty  houses,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  front  door  of  the  firm 
coming  out  in  the  middle.  Go  at 
any  time  you  like,  you  are  sure  to 
see  Bow  Churchyard  very  fulL 
There  are  at  times  a  whole  army 
of  clerks  and  commercial  travellers 
to  be  seen.  There  are  Fickford's 
ponderous  wains  or  thosebelonging 
to  the  firm.  It  is  a  great  spot  for 
pigeons.  There  are  now  whole 
broods  of  pigeons  to  be  seen  daily 
in  front  of  the  Guildhall,  and  it 
is  only  a  short  flight  here  from 
thence.  I  suppose  they  are  attracted 
by  the  leavings  of  grain  supplied 
seemingly  all  day  long  to  the 
horses  which  come  and  go.  I  am 
reminded  of  what  I  have  seen  on 
the  Piazzetta  of  Venice,  and  what 
also  may  now  be  seen  daily  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  something  which  is 
truly  imposing,  something  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  reality  and 
extent  of  British  trade,  in  con- 
templating this  great  mass  of 
building,  this  hive  of  industry. 
To  an  outsider  it  is  a  vast  ani- 
mated machine.  It  is  an  intellec- 
tual treat  to  examine  this  remark- 
able organisation.  All  its  pulses 
beat  with  rhythmic  order.  Each 
member  of  '  tlua  body  politic'  is 
connected  with  each  and  with  the 
whole.  A  general  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  brightness  seems  to 
belong  to  the  employie*  Each 
warehouseman,  clerk,  and  com- 
mercial traveller  identifies  his  own 
interests  with  the  progress  and 
repute  of  the  firm.  Each  com- 
mercial traveller,  as  he  hands  in 
his  initialed  order,  knows  that  it 
is  something  to  his  account  Each 
knows  that  he  has  his  definite 
chances  of  appreciation  and  pro- 
motion. People  may  have  lived 
in  London  for  years,  and  not 
have  realised  how  great  a  Lon- 
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don  sight  may  be  found  in  'a 
house  of  business.'  EveTj  day 
hundreds  sit  down  to  dine  in  the 
great  dining-hall.  The  place  has 
its  library  and  reading-room.  It 
has,  or  at  least  it  had  at  one  time, 
its  own  chaplain,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  diyines  and  orators  of  the 
country  have  'held  forth' to  the 
young  people.  This  firm  has  in- 
deed given  extraordinary  proofs 
of  its  regard  and  affection  for  its 
working  members.  Mr.  Moore 
writes  in  his  diary:  'I  am  pro- 
ceeding to  make  large  presents  to 
each  of  our  employes  who  has 
lived  above  five  years  in  our  ser- 
vice. I  have  long  wished  to  do 
this,  and  Mr.  Copestake'  (the  son 
of  his  old  partner)  *  willingly  joins 
me  in  giving  away  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  diousand  pounds 
out  of  our  private  moneys  to  our 
old  servants.  They  have  done 
much  by  their  industry  and  pro- 
bity to  enable  us  to  do  so.'  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  more 
princely  act  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  merchants.  Moore  regularly 
had  young  men  from  the  Bow 
Churchyard  place  of  business  to 
his  home  in  the  Lake  country, 
and  took  them  over  the  fiedls  and 
mountains — a  kindly  tradition  still 
preserved  by  some  members  of  the 
firm.  There  is  none  of  that  over^ 
work  and  late  hours  which  in  so 
many  London  houses  are  ruinous 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
young.  The  labour  seems  light, 
and  the  hours  of  labour  easy.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  something 
of  the  idea  of  feudality  has  grown 
up  in  that  part  of  the  modem 
system  of  things  which  might  be 
thought  most  diverse  to  the 
feudal  system. 

This  great  palace  of  trade  is 
not  self-contained.  It  is  but  the 
centre  of  a  vast  invisible  circle. 
It  is  the  heart  with  a  whole 
system  of  veins  and  arteries,  or, 
to  change  the  image,  a  huge  tree 


with  infinite  ramifications.  We 
do  not  enter  into  statistics  and 
detail,  but  convey  our  general 
impression  *  how  it  strikes  a  visi- 
tor.' In  this  trade,  as  in  all  other 
trades,  there  is  the  constant  effort 
to  systematise,  to  abbreviate  pro- 
ceases,  to  save  intermediate  profits, 
to  be  manufacturers  as  well  as 
sellers.  We  know  firms,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  their  own 
sheep-farms,  work  up  their  own 
material,  and  transport  it  in  their 
own  ships.  Kow  in  the  case  of 
this  great  firm  the  original  idea  is 
lace.  Of  course  the  firm  will  buy 
lace,  but  it  also  manufactures  its 
own  lace  in  Nottingham.  They 
have  several  manufactories  in  Lon> 
don.  Then  the  business  extends 
into  all  sorts  of  departments.  At 
the  recent  Paris  Exhibition  aU  the 
world  was  enabled  to  admire  the 
rich  goods  sent  forth  by  the  firm. 
All  kinds  of  dry  goods  are  to  be 
found  here :  curtains  and  collars, 
shirtings,  umbrellas,  ornaments  fit 
for  a  jeweller's  shop,  ostrich  fea- 
thers ;  to  the  uninitiated  a  wild 
confusion  of  useful  and  beautiful 
things.  One  thing  especially  struck 
me.  We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  the  want  of  technical 
education,  of  an  absence  of  the 
art  of  design.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  reproach  could  not'  be 
levelled  at  this  firm.  There  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  a  great  variety  of 
beauty  and  design.  Goods  were 
brought  here  from  the  marts  of  all 
nations;  from  the  laces  of  the 
neighbouring  Low  Countries  to 
the  far-off  lands  of  China  and 
Japan.  These  again  are  distributed 
over  all  seas  to  all  havens.  The 
firm  has  a  great  many  houses  of 
business.  G^ius  they  have  a  house 
at  Brighton,  others  at  Paris,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Bir- 
mingham, Plymouth,  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, Portsea,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  so  on.  All  the  heavy  costs 
of  the  transference  of  stock  are 
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avoided*  Thus  sncli  a  house  domi- 
nates in  many  directions  through 
various  trades.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
such  a  business  in  the  new  depots 
that  may  be  opened,  or  the  fresh 
departments  that  may  be  taken  up. 
The  great  point  of  departure  of 
renewed  success  was  when  Mr. 
Moore  had  returned  from  America 
andsetup  the  lace-mill  at  Notting- 
ham, giving  employment  to  seve- 
ral hundred  hands.  Then  the 
firm  'pulled  down  their  bams 
and' built  greater.'  The  former 
moderate  bmldings  expanded  into 
the  present  large  block  of  build- 
ings. Mr.  Moore  was  once  or 
twice  requested  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  Nottingham,  which  pro- 
bably will  always  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  lace  business.  We 
wonder  how  far  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  lace  and  Liberal- 
ism, and  how  fan  the  Nottingham 
'  lambs'  are  identified  with  those 
frail  and  beautiful  fabrics.  The 
present  writer  was  once  requested 
by  a  great  society  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture in  the  town  of  Nottingham. 
The  subject  was  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult one,  which  had  failed  to 
gather  large  audiences  in  fashion- 
able watering-places.  There  was 
a  crowded  meeting ;  he  was  heard 
with  a  gratifying  degree  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  there  was  afterwards  a 
discussion,  mainly  among  working 
people,  marked  by  great  freshness 
and  ability,  such  as  his  Notting- 
ham friends  assured  him  was 
characteristic  of  the  place.  A 
sturdy  independent  character  be- 
longs to  these  Nottingham  lace- 
makers  ;  and  one  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  here  at  least  there  is  a 
freedom  from  the  fear  of  strikes, 
and  that  kindly  relationships  exist 
between  masters  and  men. 

As  you  go  over  the  house  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  strikes 
you  with  peculiar  interest.  You 
observe  in  one  of  the  upper  stories 


a  bust  of  John  Milton.  A  por- 
tion of  this  vast  range  of  build- 
ings covers  the  site  of  the  house 
where  John  Milton  was  bom. 
I  remember  that  the  Norwich 
philosopher.  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who  says  his  life  was  not  a  life, 
but  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  was 
also  bom  in  Cheapside.  One  is 
pleased  to  see  in  this  busy  haunt 
of  commerce  a  recognition  and 
memorial  of  our  great  national 
poet.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
more  of  a  combination  between 
'  fortunes  made  in  business'  and 
the  fortunes  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  There  have  been  signs 
and  seasons  when  inteUectual  and 
industrial  pursuits  have  been 
closely  united.  Such  was  the 
time  when  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
founded  his  professorship,  and 
Sir  Thomas  White  the  latest  of 
Oxford  colleges,  before  Keble  rose. 
In  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try these  merchants  are  princes ; 
and  while  it  is  something  to  re- 
lieve want,  it  is  also  something  to 
promote  industry.  K  it  is  much 
to  promote  religion  and  philan- 
thropy, surely  it  is  much  also  to 
be  identified  with  politics  and 
history,  song  and  story,  with 
literature  and  art.  I  confess  I 
was  mightily  pleased  with  this 
bust  of  Milton*  It  took  my  fancy 
hugely.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly 
any  other  business  place  in  Lon- 
don which  has  such  an  associa- 
tion. After  all,  Milton  will  be 
remembered  when  even  Moore  is 
forgotten.  What  a  contrast  there 
is  between  all  the  suggestions  of 
modem  luxurywhich  we  findinthis 
crowded  place  of  business,  and 
the  *  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing' of  the  great  poet  and  poli- 
tician of  the  Puritan  domination ! 
For  a  moment,  amid  the  rapid 
noiseless  movements,  amid  the 
blaze  of  colour,  amid  the  concourse 
of  people,  the  mind  travelled  back 
to  traffickers — ^the  honourable  of 
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the  earth.  In  the  great  Italian 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
such  a  combination.  The  great 
merchants  have  embalmed  their 
memories  in  galleries  and  palaces, 
in  statues  and  pictures,  in  the 
pages  of  poets  and  historians. 
Wl^en  we  speak  of  fortunes  made 
in  business  one  would  rejoice  in 
hearing  of  such  fortunes  conse- 
crated to  beneficent  exalted  ends, 
giving  grace  and  stability  to  our 
institutions,  achieving  a  worthy 
immortality  for  our  merchant 
princes.  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
markable house  which,  we  are 
considering,  we  have  seen  that 
there  bas  been  one  individual  wbo 
has  earned  Ids  niche  in  the  his- 
tory of  London  by  a  career  of 
philanthropy  which  has  few  paral- 
lels. We  should  like  to  see 
something  more  in  modem  busi- 
ness to  recall  the  old  Miltonian 
era.  It  almost  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment, glancing  at  the  bust,  that 
the  sweet  sounds  of  that  old 
renowned  organ  sounded  in  the 
spiritual  ear,  the  organ  sound  also 
of  the  periodus  oratorica  of  that 
massive  Latin  and  English  prose, 
the  consummate  music  of  his  son- 
nets, lyrics,  or  heroic  lines.  The 
association  was  momentary,  the 
illusion  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant. 


That  old  house  vanished  in  the 
Great  Fire.  That  old  court  which 
led  up  to  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  modem  premises.  But  we 
feel  sure  that  there  is  something 
sound  in  the  association  of  ideas. 
There  is  something  happy  in  this 
fortuitous  connection  between 
genius  and  business  that  suggests 
more  of  union  between  commerce 
and  art,  and  that  our  -merchant 
princes  might  in  some  degree 
resemble  those  of  Florence  and 
Venice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  personcB  of  the  firm,  gentle- 
men who  help  worthily  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  good  City  of 
London.  Mr.  Groucock,  who 
originally  founded  it,  has  his 
name  no  longer  represented.  The 
Moore  interest  has  also  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Crampton  is  just 
deceased,  leaving  a  son  to  occupy 
his  place.  The  name  of  the  head  of 
the  firm  is  still  maintained.  The 
gentleman  who  represents  it  is  a 
barrister  who,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  well*known  Eev.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son of  Christ's,  took  mathematical 
honours  at  Cambridge,  and  has 
himself  exhibited  such  a  remark- 
able genius  for  industrial  pursuits 
that  he  might  properly  obtain  a 
chapter  for  himsell 


VL 
JOHN  LIBBIG,  THE  KING  OP  BOHEMIAN  INDU8TBY. 


In  north-eastern  Bohemia  lies 
the  small  county  of  Braunau, 
surrounded  by  moderately  high 
mountains.  Its  German  popula- 
tion took  possession  of  it  many 
centuries  ago,  and  is  still  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  customs  and 
costumes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small 
river  Steine,  there  stands  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.  Its  red-tiled  roofs 
are  seen  from  a&r,  and  around  it 


are  grouped  houses  of  modest  pre- 
tensions, and  inhabited  by  about 
four  thousand  persons.  This  is 
the  cloth-manufacturing  town  of 
Braunau,  fjEunous  for  the  zeal  it 
once  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Keformation,  by  numerous  fires 
which  repeatedly  almost  entirely 
destroyed  it,  aud  frequently  re- 
ferred to  at  the  present  day  as  the 
native  place  of  John  Liebig,  the 
greatest  of  Bohemian  'Lords  of 
Indostry.' 
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Jhe  first  cloth-weavers  settled 
at  Biaunaa  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  invitation  of  Martin, 
the  then  abhot  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Braunan  cloth-manufactnre 
was  evidently  when  the  red  cloths 
of  the  town  were  famous  throngh- 
oat  Europe,  their  ^reputation  ex- 
tending far  into  Turkey.  It  is 
only  wnhin  recent  times  that  this 
whilom  celebrated  article  of  ex- 
port has  ipBxilj  lost  its  importance. 
The  causes  of  this  were  various, 
hut  perhaps  the  most  active  was 
the  remodelling  of  the  Turkish 
army,  and  clothing  it  in  uniforms 
after  the  European  pattern,  which 
rendered  red  cloths  no  longer 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  this,  many 
of  the  cloth- weaving  families  were 
impoTerished ;  the  liebigs,  who 
were  settled  at  Braunau  long  be- 
fore the  seventeenth  century,  were 
one  of  those  families  who  thus 
suffered. 

To  this  day  they  show  a  par- 
ticularly poor  -  looking  wooden 
house  close  to  the  palatial  Benedic- 
tine abbey,  that  owns  the  domain 
of  Braunau.  This  mean  dwelling 
formed  the  sole  possession  of  a 
cloth-weaver^s  feunily,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  daughter,  and  two 
sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  John, 
was  bom  in  June  1802.  After  a 
short  attendance  at  an  elementary 
school,  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to 
a  doth -maker.  He  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  expiry  of 
his  four  years'  apprenticeship, 
first,  because  the  ambitious  youth 
chafed  at  the  narrow  business 
boundaries  his  native  place  pre- 
sented to  his  aspiring  mind; 
secondly,  because  he  had  no  taste 
for  the  trade  forced  upon  him ;  and 
thirdly,  because  his  mother  having, 
after  his  father's  death,  married  a 
surgeon,  living  at  home  had  be- 
come somewhat  unpleasant. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Bohemian 


cloth  manufacture  is  Eeichenberg» 
in  the  district  Bunzlau.  Thither 
John,  after  bidding  farewell  to  his 
friends,  beut  his  steps.  But  his 
intention  was  not  so  much  to  look 
for  work  there  as  to  discover  a 
sphere  of  action,  which  the  trade 
he  disliked  so  much  could  not 
offer  him.  He  was,  however,  not 
successful  at  first,  and  to  main- 
tain himself  was  compelled  to 
stick  to  cloth-weaving  a  few  years 
more.  He  felt  miserable  at  the 
loom,  which  in  those  days,  on  ac- 
count of  the  width  of  the  cloth, 
had  to  be  worked  by  two  men; 
nor  did  his  fellow-workmen  like 
him,  and  they  complained  of  his 
idlenesu^d^h  in  reality  was  a 
thorough  ^Ik  ^^^  ^^  occupa- 
tion. It  'flB'®  apparent  that 
activity  was  ms  real  life-element 
as  soon  as  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  a  small  assortment 
of  pedlar^s  wares,  such  as  braces, 
ties,  brushes,  pipes,  &c.,  vrith 
which  he  visited  well-£requented 
inns  and  taverns.  He  was  now 
in  the  right  current.  Soon  after 
he  effected  a  very  successful  specu- 
lation in  ladies'  tresses  made  of 
silk,  which  had  then  become  the 
fashion,  proving  how  active  and 
indefatigable  John  could  be^  in 
seizing  the  chance  of  a  profitable 
undertaking,  and  in  carrying  it 
out  promptly  and  energetically. 

In  the  mean  time  his  elder  bro- 
ther Francis  and  his  sister  Pauline 
had  come  to  Eeichenberg.  John 
readily  a^H^epted  their  proposal 
to  join  them  in  opening  a  draper's 
shop,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  the  attempt,  by  hiring  a  few 
looms,  to  manufacture  certain  silk 
goods.  In  both  departments  John 
reserved  to  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  all  business  transactions, 
his  brother  attending  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  internal  concerns  of 
the  business.  Even  then  John 
displayed  great  talents  for  manage- 
ment and  organisation;   talents, 
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which,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
led  to  unusual  results. 

In  the  year  1828,  partly  acci- 
dent, and  partly  the  practical 
glance  of  the  man,  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  his  subsequent  in- 
dustrial preeminence. 

In  the  year  1806  Christian 
Christopher,  Count  Clam-€hillas, 
the  father  of  the  subsequent 
owner  of  the  domain  of  Reichen- 
berg,  had  established  in  a  one- 
storied  building,  surrounded  by 
swampy  meadows  and  impassable 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eeichenberg,  a  cotton  mill,  and 
works  for  dyeing  wool.  This 
primitive  establishment,  in  spite 
of  high  patronage  and  govern- 
ment protection,  did  not  pay ;  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  citizen 
of  Reichenberg,  who  carried  it  on 
for  twenty  years ;  finally  it  was 
turned  into  a  calico  factory.  In 
1828  the  establishment  fell  under 
the  hammer.  The  brothers  Lie- 
big  bought  it :  a  one-storied  build- 
ing with  a  small  yard,  a  water- 
wheel  of  four-horse  power,  and  a 
small  dwelling-house — such  was 
the  factory.  John,  in  purchasing 
it,  had  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing on  this  spot  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  industry,  yiz.  the  manu- 
facture of  merino,  camlet,  and 
lasting;  truly  so  extensive  a  pro- 
ject Uiat  the  elder  brother  pre- 
ferred leaving  its  difficult  and 
dangerous  execution  to  the  more 
daring  John.  Consequently  they 
dissolved  partnership,  and  Francis 
devoted  himself  to  the  drapery 
business,  which  was  doing  welL 

John  Liebig's  speculation  pros- 
pered under  his  active  and  careful 
management.  In  1832  the  pre- 
mises had  to  be  enlarged,  and 
calendering  and  printing  works 
were  erected;  three  years  later  on, 
in  1835,  steam-dyeing  works,  and 
eventually  in  1844,  after  a  terri- 
ble fire,  a  warping  milL 

In  1845  John  made  prepara- 


tions on  a  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  Orleans  and  mo- 
hair, and  in  the  same  year  erected 
a  warehouse  three  stories  high,  to 
which  was  attached  an  imposing 
dwelling-house,  which  also  con- 
tained the  offices  and  packing- 
rooms.  Thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  liebig,  the  road  across  the 
Giants'  Mountains  ( Kiesenge- 
birge)  was  constructed,  which  of 
course  largely  benefited  his  busi- 
ness, so  much  so  that  in  1849 
there  were  already  800  looms, 
after  the  English  pattern,  at  work ; 
extensive  printing  works  were 
established  in  1850,  a  worsted 
miU  was  bmlt  in  1851,  in  1854 
a  gas  factoiy  to  supply  the  2500 
lights  required  about  the  works, 
and  finally  in  1855  an  enormous 
warehouse,  of  great  height,  for 
the  storing  of  woollen  goods. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
desolate  cotton-mill  in  the  marshy 
valley  has  grown  by  the  energy 
of  one  man  into  a  large  and 
flourishing  establishment,  a  vil- 
lage or  small  town  of  itself.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  ar 
mounts  to  more  than  2000 ;  the 
motors  are  upwards  of  900 
horse  power;  the  annual  eon- 
sumption  of  coal  amounts  to 
about  8000  tons,  besides  laige 
quantities  of  wood;  the  anniud 
value  of  the  produce  exceeds  two 
and  half  millions  of  florins. 
Dyeing  works  at  Nussdorf^  near 
Vienna,  form  an  appends^  to 
the  chief  establishment 

But  John  liebig's  activity  and 
enterprise  did  not  stop  even  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  mental  acuteness 
to  discover  localities  where  trea- 
sures of  as  yet  unappropriated 
natural  power  lie  hidden.  At 
Svarov  (district  Tannwald)  the 
current  of  the  river  Desse,  there 
increased  by  the  rapid  Eamenitz» 
together  with  a  population  need- 
ing work,  offered   oppoitunitieB 
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foTcanying  oat  extensive  projects. 
Scarcely  had  liebig  arriyed  at 
this  conclusion  when  he  in  1844 
erected  cotton  and  worsted  mills. 
Five  years  after,  a  building  at 
HaiatitZy  on  the  same  river,  was 
turned  into  a  cotton  and  twist 
factory,  with  upwards  of  400 
looms  and  more  than  1600  hands. 
But  still  those  two  mills  did  not 
supply  the  works  at  Eeichenberg 
with  the  quantity  of  yam  they 
were  craving  for ;  hence  a  third 
mill  on  a  la^e  scale  was  erected 
at  Eisenbrod,  situate  on  the  rapid 
Iser,  rushing  down  from  the 
Giants'  Mountains.  Since  the 
erection  of  the  factory,  the  town, 
which  was  fast  decaying,  has  been 
greatly  improved.  In  the  factory 
400  hands  find  occupation. 

After  having  done  so  much, 
John  liebig  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  entitied  to  repose.  But 
his  ever-active  mind  could  not 
rest.  Though  the  textile  manu- 
fiicture  may  be  considered  as  his 
principal  occupation,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  it,  but  drew  a 
number  of  profitable  pursuits 
within  the  sphere  of  his  already 
widely  extended  operations.  His 
attention  was  directed  to  Hun- 
gary. There  the  soil  has  as  yet 
a  grand  future  before  it,  awaiting 
only  the  labourers ;  and  only  fo- 
reign, mostly  German,  immigrants 
called  forth  the  beginnings  of  a 
remunerative  industry  in  the 
country,  rich  in  wood  and  water- 
power,  cx>al,  precious  and  other 
metals,  wine,  fruit,  and  cereals. 
Liebig  had  noticed  the  successes 
of  the  Bohemian  glass  manufac- 
ture, and  determined  to  transplant 
them  on  Hungarian  soil.  Cer- 
tainly extraordinary  difficulties 
had  to  be  overcome,  difficulties 
which  might  have  checked  a 
bolder  spirit  than  Ms.  True,  in 
the  Carpathian  valley  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  BiebenbiiTgen,  which  is 
travereed  by  the  Bistritz,  he  had 


for  a  moderate  sum  acquired  a 
handsome  territory  with  exten- 
sive beech-woods,  but  two  con- 
ditions had  to  be  satisfied  before 
the  decayed  glass-factory  could 
be  made  to  pay — men  and  roads. 
Both  were  provided.  German 
workmen,  glass-blowers  and  others, 
settled  there  with  their  families, 
and  quickly  (in  1851)  there  arose 
the  village  of  Schwarzwald,  with 
its  saw-mill,  floup-mill,  glass-works 
and  grinding  shops,  together  with 
the  cheerful  dwellings  of  the  offi- 
cials and  workmen,  altogether 
about  500  hands.  But  this  in- 
dustrial colony  seemed  entirely 
shut  out  f^om  the  world  by  high 
and  pathless  mountains ;  and  as 
long  as  the  goods  manufiictured 
there  had  to  be  exported  by  slow 
caravans  of  lumbering  wagons  and 
carts,  there  could  be  but  small 
profits.  Liebig  determined  him- 
self to  construct  a  good  road, 
which  he  did  at  an  expense  of 
150,000  florins.  It  was  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  long,  with  no  lesB 
than  eighty-four  stone  bridges. 
The  outlay  for  founding  and  de- 
veloping the  colony  of  Schwarz- 
wald wasthusincreased  to  800,000 
florins ;  the  value  of  the  glass 
annually  produced  amounts  to 
about  100,000  florins. 

But  the  wonderfully  active  man 
also  utUised  the  internal  treasures 
of  the  earth.  In  1862  he  pur- 
chased the  slate  quarries  of  Bats- 
chitz  near  Eisenbrod,  giving  em- 
ployment all  the  year  round  to 
from  two  to  three  hundred  hands, 
slates  to  the  value  of  about 
40,000  florins  being  annually 
sold.  At  the  same  time  he  erected 
in  the  vicinity  two  lime-kilns, 
yielding  about  the  same  amount 
per  annum.  In  1868  he  acquired 
by  purchase  the  copper-mine  of 
Eochlitz,  which,  having  been 
abandoned  as  unproductive  by 
its  former  owners,  began  to  yield 
profit  in  liebig's  huids.     From 
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one  hundred  weight  of  copper 
half  an  ounce  of  silver  is  extract- 
ed* The  annual  value  of  the 
copper  ore  amounts  to  about 
15,000  florins,  and  that  of  the 
silver  to  about  18,000  florins. 
Liebig  further  possesses  at  Gutten- 
stein,  in  Lower  Austria,  a  copper 
rolling  mill,  whose  products  are 
sent  as  far  as  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor ;  and  to  all  these  establish- 
ments, all  the  property  of,  and 
managed  till  within  the  last  few 
years  by,  one  man,  we  must 
further  add  the  following :  a  flour- 
mill  at  Haratitz,  an  extensive 
bakery,  a  brewery  on  the  domain 
of  Smirschitz,  a  saw-mill,  and  a 
looking-glass  fetctory  at  Elisenthal 
in  Bohemia ! 

Surely  there  are  few  lords  of 
industry  who  can  rival  John 
Liebig's  many-sided  and  grand 
activity.  The  king  of  Bohemian 
industry  employs  from  five  to  six 
thousand  hands,  who  receive  from 
him  the  sum  of  upwards  of  one 
million  florins  annual  wages.  But 
praise  beyond  that  awarded  to  the 
successful  speculator  is  due  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Bohemian  employers  on  a  large 
scale  who,  without  pressure  from 
without,  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  his 
workmen  by  means  of  benevolent 
institutions.  As  early  as  1842 
he  laid  down  the  rule  that  every 
workman  who  had  been  continu- 
ously in  his  employ  for  one  year 
should,  after  that  period,  be  en- 
titled to  the  gratuitous  services  of 
the  factory  surgeon  and  medicines 
at  his  employer's  cost.  As  long 
as  incapacitated  from  work,  he 
was  to  receive  half  his  wages,  and 
in  case  of  death  a  sum  of  fh>m  six 
to  ten  florins  was  allowed  to  his 
widow.  This  involved  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  ten  to  seventeen 
thousandflorins  per  annum,  which, 
however,  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  greater  zeal  with  which 


the  hands  performed  their  work. 
To  abolish  the  hitherto  unsatis- 
factory methods  of  cooking  and 
taking  their  food  prevalent  among 
the  working  people  of  Reichen- 
berg,  and  thus  to  improve  their 
bodily  health,  Liebig  founded 
large  kitchens  and  eating-houses, 
in  which  daily  two  thousand  por- 
tions of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  coflee  were  sold  at  very  low 
prices  to  the  hands  employid  in 
the  factories.  The  bread  came 
from  his  own  mills  and  bakeries. 
But  dwellings  and  mental  food 
also  were  provided.  Having  with 
this  view  visited  the  chief  Eng- 
lish and  French  manufacturing 
districts,  Liebig  established  work- 
men's dwellings,  whose  number 
already  exceeds  forty.  Each  dwell- 
ing cost  five  thousand  florins,  and 
is  intended  for  eight  families, 
whose  rent  is  so  small  as  to  yield 
scarcely  two  per  cent  on  the  out- 
lay. Further  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  employ ks^  and  especially 
that  of  their  children,  who  are  to 
be  the  workmen  of  the  future, 
Liebig  erected  two  schools— one 
at  SvaroY  and  the  other  at 
Schwarzwald,  each  for  eighty 
children;  moreover,  a  Sunday- 
school  at  Iteichenbei*g,  and  at  the 
same  place  a  Children's  Home, 
where  Frdbel's  method  of  instruo- 
tion  was  adopted.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  and  cheerful-looking  build- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  large  garden. 
Such  are  the  performances  of 
a  man  who  in  1828  began  the 
world  with  almost  nothing,  and 
in  less  than  twenty-five  years 
realised  a  fortune,  now  reckoned 
by  millions.  And  his  bitterest 
enemies  cannot  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  the  favour  of  the  blind 
goddess  of  Fortune.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  energy,  thought,  and 
enterprise ;  of  moderation  in  pro- 
sperity; of  the  absence  of  false 
ambition  and  ostentatioosness. 
Ever   aiming    at  the    practical. 
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liebig  saw  from  the  first  that  two 
objects  were  essential  to  success — 
the  improyement  of  the  means  of 
commnnication,  and  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  circulation  of  money. 
These  objects  he  pursued  with 
unremitting  zeal;  to  their  con- 
summation he  owes  his  successes, 
at  the  same  time  rendering  such 
services  to  his  adopted  home, 
Beichenbei*gy  as  posterity  only  will 
fdlly  appreciate.  To  him  is  due 
the  construction  of  the  Eeichen- 
beig-Zittau  and  L5bau  railway, 
which  connects  those  localities 
with  the  Saxon  lines,  as  well  as 
the  Eeichenberg  and  Pardubitz 
railway,  forming  the  connecting 
link  with  the  Vienna  line.  He 
hastened  the  construction  of  the 
Giants'  Mountains  road  by  at 
least  ten  years;  as  first  president 
of  the  Eeichenberg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  at  once  raised  it  to 
a  high  state  of  activity.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
now  flourishing  Reichenberg  sav- 
ings-bank ;  yielding  to  his  urgent 
representations,  the  privileged 
Austrian  National  Bank,  not  par- 
ticularly favourably  inclined  to- 
wards industrial  interests,  at  last 
condescended  to  found  a  branch 
discount  bank  at  Beichenbeig. 

Liebig  did  not  escape  misfor- 
tunes. In  1848  a  fire  destroyed 
his  weaving  factory  at  Keichen- 
berg;  ten  years  after,  a  terrible 
inundation  did  damage  to  the 
amount  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  florins  to  the  works  at 
Eeichenberg  and  Svarov.  During 
the  war  of  1866  his  factories  were 
turned  into  hospitals,  and  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz  was  fought 
on  his  estates  of  Smirschitz  and 
Horschenoves. 

Envy,  which  in  his  case  also 
could  not  appreciate  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  self-made  men, 
has  had  much  fault  to  find  with 
the  parvenu;  but  thinking  and 


just  men  have  not  failed  to  testify 
to  his  real  worth.  After  the  Ix)n- 
don  Exhibition  of  1862,  where 
he  appeared  as  one  of  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  Austrian  industry, 
he  was  invested  with  the  order 
of  Franz-Joseph — an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  industrial  activity. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 
his  merits  as  a  philanthropist 
and  bene£actor  met  with  recogni- 
tion ;  he  received  the  only  prize, 
which,  in  the  class  for  Promotion 
of  Popular  Welfare^  was  allotted 
to  Austria,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  the  previous  year,  when  the 
Emperor,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Bohemian  battle-fields,  had  in- 
spected liebig's  factories  at  Eei- 
chenberg, Liebig  had  been  award- 
ed, 'for  his  merits  in  promoting 
domestic  industry,'  the  cross  of 
the  Iron  Crown,  third  class,  by 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron.  But  the  motto  on  his 
coat  of  arms.  Per  laborem  ad 
honoreim,  will  never  allow  him  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  idle  repose, 
but  constant  activity,  that  estab- 
lishes distinguished  positions  and 
leads  to  transcendent  success. 

The  German  biographer  of  Lie- 
big,  from  whom  much  of  the 
above  is  taken,  after  a  review  of 
all  that  the  subject  of  his  memoir 
has  done,  exclaims,  'All  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  energy 
of  one  man  within  less  than  forty 
years.  And  it  was  no  highly-cul- 
tivated intellect,  developed  and 
enriched  by  the  study  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  systems  of 
the  most  advanced  nations,  that 
created  and  carried  out  all  this, 
dififusing  physical  comfort  and 
mental  culture  wherever  there  was 
scope  for  industrial  enterprise. 
Simple  common  sense  and  an 
unbending  will,  self-denial,  and 
an  ennobling  conviction  of  the 
dignity  of  labour  did  it  all ' 
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In  the  rapid  development  of  our 
material  prosperity  during  the  last 
few  decades  we  have  witnessed^ 
in  an  immense  number  of  cases, 
the  growth  of  new  towns,  and  of 
suburbs  to  old  towns.  Frequently 
the  suburb  has  overshadowed  the 
town,  and  has  simply  annexed  the 
powerful  neighbour  to  which  it 
once  clung  as  a  parasite.  In  most 
instances  there  has  been  an  exodus 
of  the  wealthy  classes  towards  the 
west  end  of  a  city,  which  at  one 
time  would  resemble  a  backwood 
settlement,  and  eventually  be- 
comes covered  with  gardens  and 
palatial  abodes.  In  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  the  "New  Town  almost 
dominates  the  Old  Town,  and  at 
Liverpool  every  one  who  can  af- 
ford it  lives  '  across  the  river.' 
The  greatest  examples  of  suburb- 
making  are  of  course  found  in  the 
metropolis.  The  long  arms  of 
London  are  year  by  year  over- 
taking the  pretty  villages  that 
once  nestled  in  its  rural  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  civic  aedileship  has  ever 
controlled  the  development  of  our 
gre^t  cities,  though  sporadic  at- 
tempts have  been  made  this  way, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  sub- 
ject receives  much  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly.  Something 
has  been  gained  by  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  attempt,  though  more 
has  been  lost  both  in  convenience 
and  magnificence.  The  way  in 
which  the  great  London  suburbs 
have  been  developed  is  very  re- 
markable. Not  only  have  these 
suburbs  been  developed,  but  now 
other  suburbs  stretch  beyond  in 
endless  development.  There  is  no 
stopping  the  gigantic  progress  of 


London.  Charles  I.  tried  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  latest  and  best  history 
of  the  Stuart  period  that  we  see 
that  Charles  I.  had  very  enlighten- 
ed notions  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  population  to  area  of  space, 
and  had  far  more  regard  for  sani- 
tary arrangements  than  has  beea 
the  case  for  ages  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  All  the  fields 
lying  to  the  back  of  Buckingham 
Palace  Gardens  once  belonged  to 
an  old  farmhouse,  and  could  have 
been  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle. 
One  noble  lord  sent  his  steward 
to  buy  them,  but  was  told  by  his 
servant  that  he  could  not  in  con- 
science pay  the  sum  demanded; 
a  sum  for  the  fee  simple  which 
was  not  a  tithe  of  what  is  now  the 
annual  rent.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grosvenor  fsunily, 
who  have  been  the  great  suburb- 
makers  of  western  London.  It 
has  unfortunately  happened  that 
very  few  suburbs  have  been  laid 
out  with  that  regularity  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  Mr.  Cubitt  have  arranged  the 
regions  of  Pimlico  and  Belgravia. 
In  many  parts  of  London  and 
other  great  cities  they  have  grown 
up  in  an  extremely  haphazard 
way.  They  have  not  the  unity 
and  splendour  of  South  Kensing- 
ton or  Belgravia,  but  they  long 
retain  a  quaint  and  picturesque 
character  of  their  own.  Here  are 
the  old  houses  of  a  manorial  cha- 
racter which  once  stood  fairly  at  a 
distance  from  the  busy  town. 
They  have  their  breadths  of  park 
and  meadow,  their  shady  avenues, 
their  quaint  gardens,  their  lodges 
and  drives.     As  you  go  along  the 
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saburbaa  loods,  you  meet  with 
antique  tomble  -  down  cottages, 
whidi  curiously  contrast  with  the 
new  Yillas  springing  up  wher- 
ever toehold  ground  can  be  se- 
cured. The  value  of  land  rises 
immensely  in  these  suburbs,  and 
the  grand  old  houses  and  the  de- 
pendent cottages  are  liable  to  be 
speedily  swept  away.  Even  Hol- 
land Parky  the  greatest  of  our 
metropolitan  gems,  has  suffered; 
and  much  of  the  estate  has  been 
let  out  in '  eligible  building  sites.' 
There  are  still  a  few  London 
suburbs  which  have  not  suffered 
so  much  as  the  rest,  Hampstead 
especially;  but  all  over  the  country 
the  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of 
new  suburbs  is  to  be  witnessed* 
We  know  of  a  noble  lord  who 
frankly  explained  to  the  landlord 
of  a  new  suburb  that  he  should 
pay  no  rent  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  as  he  was  a  desirable  tenant, 
and  would  help  to  attract  people 
to  the  neighbourhood.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  kind  often  at- 
tracts economical  people  to  a 
suburb.  The  rents  are  moderate, 
and  very  frequently  the  'half- 
quarter,'  or  even  more  than  the 
half-qaarter,  is  'given.'  This  is 
sometimes  by  no  means  so  econo- 
mical as  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  a  wise  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
if  you  build  a  house  you  should 
first  lend  it  to  your  enemy,  next 
to  your  friend,  and  finally  live  in 
it  yourself.  Brick  houses  do  not 
always  prove  ^water-tight  for  the 
first  inhabitants.  Then  again,  the 
expense  devolves  upon  you  of  lay- 
ing out  the  garden.  Besides,  you 
find  that  all  kinds  of  things  re- 
quire to  be  done  in  the  new  house 
of  a  new  suburb.  If  you  have  in 
addition  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill  you 
have  not  really  made  so  very  much 
by  yoTir  bargain.  You  b^in  sor- 
rowfolly  to  meditate  on  the  ancient 
saw  that  wise  men  baild  houses 
for  fools  to  live  in  them. 


It  is  a  great  thing  when  the 
whole  plan  of  the  suburb  has  been 
carefully  elaborated ;  when  terraces 
and    squares,   with  gardens  and 
ornamental  spaces,  have  been  har- 
moniously  constructed.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  laying  out 
an  estate  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  build  a  church  and  a  par- 
sonage, and  to  find  a  popular  par- 
son.    There  have  been  instances 
where  the  builder  and  the  land- 
owner have  guaranteed  some  ele- 
gant clergyman  of  the  Establish- 
ment 1000/.  a  year  for  his  income. 
It  is  understood  that  the  services 
are  to  be  musical  and  fashionable. 
A  chapel  soon  follows  the  church, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  not  anticipated 
it.   Perhaps  in  architectural  splen- 
dour it  fully  equals  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal rivaL     It  is  found  thftt  these 
institutions  serve  as  a  nucleus  to 
all  the  ranges  of  dwellings  which 
gather  around  them.     Soon  the 
suburb  is  welded  into  a  regular 
ecclesiastical  district,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical district  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent parish.     If  any  tithes  are 
appropriated    from    the     parent 
church  it  becomes  a  vicarage  or 
rectory.     The  first-class  suburb  is 
soon  consolidated  into  an  integral 
part  of  London,  and  presently  be- 
gins to  fling  out  suburbs  of  its 
own.     It  is  curious  to  watch  the 
gradual  formation.     A  suburb  is 
bright  and  spick  and  span  when 
it  is  really  made.     But  the  place 
has  a  frightfully  scrubby  appear- 
ance during  the  course  of  forma- 
tion.    It  is  very  like  chin  and  lip 
in  the  process  of  growing  beard  and 
moustache.   The  place  looks  scrub- 
by and  scrappy.     You  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  an  enormous 
brickfield.     The  brickfield  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  prospect  for  the 
eye  to  dwell  on,  and  to  most  noses 
its  odours  are  unlovely.  Then  you 
trace  all  around  the  melancholy 
conflict  of  brick  and  mortar  with 
the  reliquary  graces  of  the  vanish- 
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ing  countiy  life.  If  people  are 
wifie  they  will  at  this  stage  of  de- 
yelopment  secure  large  open  spaces 
which  will  be  useful  for  health 
and  recreation  when  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  built  over.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  some  great 
institution  will  snatch  at  a  large 
plot  of  ground  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  town  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  You  may  be  pretty  certain 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  two.  Other 
signs  and  circumstances  follow. 
The  omnibus  now  starts  a  stage 
more  remote  from  Charing  Gross. 
Perhaps  a  tramway,  spider-like, 
extends  its  iron  arms.  The 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  or 
District  Eailway  demise  a  new 
station.  A  whole  crowd  of  enter- 
prising  people  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  'openings'  rush 
forward.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  people  procure  the  business  of 
house-agents.  A  huge  coal-d^pdt 
is  sure  to  be  established.  A  flaring 
public-house  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  omnibus.  Then 
ham-and-beef  shops  begin  to  flour- 
ish with  a  rank  luxuriance.  The 
long  jets  of  foliated  gas  project 
ribbon-like  into  the  streets.  An 
enterprising  chemist,  who  has  two 


or  three  shops  already,  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  establish  a  new  one. 
A  new  medical  man  pitches  his 
tent,  and  thinks  that  he  will  try 
his  chance  of  building  up  a  prac- 
tice, since  he  cannot  buy  one 
ready-made.  Then  the  schools  are 
sure  to  come ;  the  college  for  young 
gentlemen,  who  will  wear  mortar- 
boards with  coloured  tassels,  and 
the  seminaries  for  young  ladies, 
j^hich  are  sometimes  not  much 
better  than  '  adventure'  schools. 

Such  is  the  growth  of  a  suburb 
when  it  has  been  permitted  to 
grow  up  of  its  own  accord,  unsys- 
tematically  and  without  any  pro- 
vision. The  process  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  many  parts  of  London, 
and  in  various  great  cities.  If  the 
suburb  is  destined  to  prove  a 
fashionable  one,  the  unsightly  ex- 
crescences are  cleared ;  and  that  is 
effected  after  much  delay  and  ex- 
pense, which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  in  tJ^e  first  instance. 
It  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances 
that  we  have  anything  to  compete 
with  those  new  boulevards  and 
gardens  which  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  now  contemplate  with 
admiring  despair  in  the  new  quar- 
ters of  Paris. 
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THE  MISSING  DEED. 

ft  5torff  of  C|anterB-Ianr. 


CHAPTER  L 

*TflBEE     HcniDBBD     PoUNDS     ReWABD. 

Lost,  a  parchment  docamenty  being  an  In- 
deutare  of  Mortgage^  dated  the  17th  day 
of  Febraaiy  1845,  and  made  between 
Henry  Fortees  of  the  first  part,  Ralph 
Howud  and  Frederick  Pollock  of  toe 
second  part,  William  Henry  Austin  and 
EmilyAnstin  his  wife  of  the  third  part, 
and  Thomas  Bart  and  Sidney  Forrest 
Dyiart  of  the  fourth  part.  Whoever 
sluUl  bring  the  same  to  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Sharpe  A  Floyd,  Solicitors,  of 
No.  d9  Bedford-row,  shall  receive  the 
sboye  reward.' 

'  Koy  Mr.  Morpeth ;  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  no  news  whatever.' 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sharpe 
&  Floyd,  whose  advertisement, 
as  above,  had  appeared  at  intervals 
in  all  the  leading  newspapers 
dniing  nearly  six  months  prior  to 
the  date  of  oTir  story.  Mr.  Sharpe 
W8S  seated  in  his  special  sanctum, 
to  which  none  but  the  more  im- 
portant clients  of  the  firm  were 
admitted.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  sat  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  whose  look  of  eager 
anxiety  and  nervous  haste  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  placid 
self-possession  of  his  solicitor. 
Mr.  Morpeth's  impatience  scarcely 
gave  him  time  even  to  remove 
his  hat  or  gloves  before  he  broke 
out  with  the  anxious  question, 
*  WeU,  Mr.  Sharpe,  any  news  of 
the  missing  deed)'  and  received 
the  reply  above  quoted. 

'  But,  good  Heavens  1  my  dear 
sir,  in  another  fortnight  the  cause 
comes  on  for  hearing !  What  on 
earth  is  to  be  donef 

*  We  can  apply  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, if  you  like ;  but  of  course  it 
is  only  putting  off  the  evil  day. 
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You  know  my  opinion  about  the 
matter.' 

'  That  the  deed  is  no  longer  in 
existence?  I  can't — ^I  vxmH  be- 
lieve it.  At  any  rate  let  us  make 
another  trial.  I  would  willingly 
give  a  thousand  pounds  if  it  could 
only  be  recovered.' 

'Quite  hopeless,  my  dear  sir. 
You  have  already  increased  the 
reward  from  one  hundred  pounds 
to  three.  If  the  deed  was  still  in 
existence,  the  holder  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  restore  it  for 
a  fifth  part  of  such  a  reward.. 
You'  may  make  up  your  mind  that 
it  has  been  destroyed,  either  pur- 
posely or  accidentally;  I  cannot 
say  which,  and  I  don't  like  to 
conjecture;  but  in  any  case  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  reason 
it  is  not  produced  is,  that  it  is 
beyond  production;  in  fact,  that 
it  no  longer  exists.' 

'  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk  in  that  philosophical  sumner ; 
but  how  on  earth  are  we  to  prove 
our  case  without  it? 

'It  will  be  uphill-work,  I  grant ; 
but  as  our  leader,  Mr.  Brass,  told 
you  in  consultation  last  week,  the 
case  is  by  no  means  hopdess. 
The  deed  being  lost,  and  no  copy 
in  existence,  parol  evidence  will 
be  admissible.  The  difficulty  is 
(and  it  is  no  use*  minciiig  the 
matter),  the  evidence  in  question 
will  be  exclusively  that  of  inter- 
ested parties ;  and,  considering  the 
very  large  amount  that  is  at  stake, 
that  is  a  point  the  other  side  will 
naturally  make  the  most  of 

'No  doubt  they  will;  that  is 
just  what  drives  me  frantic ;  and 
you  talk  of  it  as  calmly  as  if  you 
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were  discnssmg  the  telephone  or 
the  last  new  plwet.  I  know,  and 
yon  know,  that  my  cause  is  just 
and  right.  To  think  that  I  and 
my  poor  dear  wife,  the  very  soul 
of  honour,  should  have  to  stand  up 
in  the  witness-hox,  and  be  insulted 
with  insinuations  that  we  are 
swearing  falsely  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  thousands.  Good  Ood  1  it 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of 
it  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  say  I 
will  give  up  the  whole  thing  rather 
than  face  such  a  homble  ordeal* 

'Nay,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  alanned  at  the  threatened 
collapse  of  a  promising  Htigation, 
'  that  would  never  do.  To  give 
in  at  this  stage  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  admission,  with  most 
people  at  any  rate,  that  you  had 
had  no  case  all  along.  No,  no; 
you  must  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
The  first  struggle  will  not  be  final 
in  any  case.  If  you  are  beaten, 
of  course  you  will  carry  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  I 
know  the  other  side  intend  to  do 
so,  if  we  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  best  of  if 

'A  second  chapter  of  torture,' 
groaned  Mr.  Morpeth.  *  I  really 
believe  it  will  almost  kill  my  wife. 
I  tell  you  what)  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  any 
rate  we  will  make  one  more  effort. 
Put  in  the  advertisement  again — 
every  day  tmtil  the  trial  comes  off ; 
and  make  the  reward  five  hundred 
pounds.' 

Mr.  Bharpe  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

'It  won't  make  any  difference, 
you  may  rest  assured ;  but  as  the 
reward  is  not  likely  to  be  claimed, 
it  doesn't  matter  much  whether 
you  offer  three  hundred  or  five.' 

He  touched  the  bell  and  took 
up  the  TimeSf  which  lay  open  up- 
on the  table.  A  smart  young 
fellow  entered  in  answer  to  his 
summons,  and  he  continued,  hand- 
ing him  the  paper, 

'  Here,  HaUiday,  copy  out  this 


advertisement  again,  but  making 
the  reward  five  hundred  pounds 
instead  of  three ;  and  then  take  it 
round  to  the  advertising  agent,  and 
ask  him  to  insert  itin  all  the  dailies 
for  the  next  fortnight.  We'll  try 
the  experiment,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Morpeth ;  but  I'm  a&aid  I  can't 
encourage  you  to  hope  much  from 
the  result' 

'  It's  a  forlorn  hope,  Mr.  Sharpe, 
I  admit,  but  I  won't  lose  even  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  if  I  can  help 
it  If  it  only  brings  back  the 
deed,  I  shall  regard  my  five  hun- 
dred pounds  as  extremely  well 
invested,  I  can  assure  you.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tom  Hallidat  was  copying- 
clerk  and  messenger  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Floyd.  He 
was  just  two-and-twenty,  wrote  a 
capital  hand,  had  a  capital  appe- 
tite, and  earned  eighteen  shillings 
a  week;  which  till  lately  had 
sufficed  for  his  moderate  needs. 
We  say  till  lately ;  for,  some  few 
months  previously,  Tom  had,  in  a 
rash  moment,  fallen  in  love,  which 
he  found  to  lead  him  into  extrava- 
gant outlay  in  pomatum  and  neck- 
ties, and  in  various  ways  to  consti- 
tute, a  considerable  tax  on  his 
modest  resources.  His  sweetheart 
was  the  daughter  of  a  worthy 
widow,  who  was  care-taker,  or 
'  laundress,'  of  a  certain  house  in 
Chancery-lane,  in  which  Messrs. 
Sharpe  &  Floyd  had  formerly  rent- 
ed offices.  Hence  Tom's  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Moyse  and  her 
daughter.  Bessie  Moyse  worked 
as  a  milliner  at  a  shop  in  Eegent- 
street;  and  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  when  Tom  and  she  had 
saved  up  money  enough  to  furnish 
two  rooms,  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  six 
months  their  united  savings  only 
amounted  to  five-and-thirty  shil- 
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lings  and  some  odd  coppers,  their 
engagement  appeared  Hkely  to  be 
rather  a  long  one.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  the  yonng  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  long  walk 
together,  followed  by  tea  at  Chan- 
cery-lane —  a  festive  ceremony 
which  was  only  marred  by  the 
presence  of  onde  Keckwidge,  an 
aged  relatiye  who  resided  with 
Mrs.  Moyse.  It  was  a  family 
tradition  that  uncle  Keckwidge 
had  been  rather  a  &scinating  dog 
in  his  day ;  but  he  was  now  very 
infirm,  not  to  say  childish.  He 
was  Toiy  deaf,  and,  as  a  rule,  un- 
derstood little  or  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  around  him;  but 
eyery  now  and  then  caught  one 
half  of  a  sentence,  and  invariably 
that  half  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  would  have  preferred 
that  he  should  not  hear.  He  had 
further  a  trying  habit  of  plunging 
irrelevantly  into  the  conversation, 
following  up  some  train  of  thought 
of  his  own,  very  often  of  an  un- 
comfortably personal  character. 

The  conversation  which  we 
have  reported  between  Mr.  Mor- 
peth and  his  solicitor  took  place 
on  a  Saturday.  Tom  Halliday 
copied  out  the  advertisement  as 
directed,  and  duly  left  it  with  the 
agent  By  the  time  he  had 
done  this  it  was  three  o'clock,  and 
with  a  light  heart  he  hung  up  his 
well-wom  office-coat,  gave  his  hat 
an  extra  polish,  and  then  started 
off  to  a  certain  tree  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  he  found  Bessie 
Moyse  already  awaiting  him. 

After  some  indescribable  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Tom, 
which  caused  Bessie  to  exclaim, 
*  Well,  I  never,  sir !  And  with 
80  many  people  looking  too  !*  they 
joined  arm  in  arm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hear  the  band  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  This,  how- 
ever, they  did  after  a  manner  of 
their  owil  They  had  discovered 
that  the  music  was  equally  effect- 


ive (and  a  shilling  cheaper)  from 
the  outside  of  the  gardens,  and,  as 
Tom  justly  remarked,  they  didn't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  animals, 
so  they  promenaded  up  and  down 
outside  the  palings  to  the  inspir- 
ing strains  of  the  martial  music 
within. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation, 
not  unnaturally,  was  Mr.  Morpeth's 
advertisement;  and  the  young  peo- 
ple amused  themselves  by  discuss- 
ing, hypothetically,  what  use  they 
would  make  of  the  reward,  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  find  the  missing  deed.  Various 
plans  were  suggested ;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Bessie  should 
set  up  a  tobacconist's  and  sta- 
tionery business,  in  aid  of  Tom's 
legal  earnings.  At  first  Tom  was 
rather  inclined  to  undertake  the 
tobacconist's  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness himself,  as  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  could  serve  cigars  and 
vesuvians  with  considerable  artistic 
finish ;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
Bessie,  who  would  not  hear  of 
his  giving  up  his  'profession.' 
That  idea  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, Tom  justly  remarking 
that,  as  he  wasn't  at  all  likely 
to  find  the  deed,  it  really  wasn't 
of  very  much  consequence.  After 
a  somewhat  lengthened  stroll,  the 
young  couple  made  their  way 
back  to  Chancery  -  lane ;  Tom 
purchasing  a  pint  of  shrimps 
on  his  way,  as  a  contribution  to 
Mrs.  Moyse's  refreshment  arrange- 
ments. They  found  the  table 
spread,  apot  of  home-made  jam  and 
a  plate  of  watercresses  shedding 
lustre  on  the  festive  board ;  the  ket- 
tle boUing  on  the  hob ;  and  Mrs. 
Moyse  bustling  about  in  the  final 
preparations  for  tea-making.  Uncle 
Keckwidge  sat,  with  his  hat  on, 
in  his  accustomed  place  by  the  fire. 

On  Mrs.  Moyse's  first  taking  pos- 
session, some  years  before,  of  the 
housekeeper's  apartments  in  Bed- 
ford-row, uncle  Keckwidge  had 
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complained  of  a  draught,  and  had 
put  on  his  hat  as  a  protection. 
As  the  rest  of  the  family  did  not 
perceive  any  draught,  and  rashly 
ventured  to  question  its  existence, 
uncle  Keckwidge,  who  could 
never  brook  contradiction,  became 
firmly  convinced  that  there  was 
a  very  severe  draught  indeed,  and 
had  continued  to  wear  his  hat  in- 
doors as  well  as  out  ever  since. 
He  had  never  looked  with  a  very 
favourable  eye  on  Tom  Halliday, 
and  had  occasionally  caused  Bessie 
considerable  embarrassment  by 
uttering  aloud  private  reflections 
to  his  prejudice.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  first  greetings  were 
scarcely  over,  when  uncle  Keck- 
widge, who  had  been  eyeing  Tom 
over  in  a  critical  manner,  remark- 
ed to  himself,  but  quite  audibly : 
'  The  idea  of  a  girl  like  our  Bess 
takin'  up  with  such  a  pair  o'  trou- 
sers as  that.  Lor,  I  believe  the 
women  will  have  anything  nowa- 
days/ a  remark  which  caused 
Tom,  though  not  naturally  bash- 
ful, to  tuck  his  legs  hastily  under 
his  chair,  and  Bessie  to  look  very 
hot  and  uncomfortable;  Mrs. 
Moyse  making  as  much  clatter  as 
possible  with  the  teacups,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  believe  that 
nobody  heard  the  observation ; 
while  uncle  Keckwidge  continued 
to  munch  his  bread-and-butter,  in 
profound  unconsciousness  of  hav- 
ing said  anything  at  all  offensive. 

'You  mustn't  take  any  notice 
of  uncle,  Tom,'  whispered  Bessie. 
*  You  know  what  he  is.  It's  only 
his  fun.  He's  always  taking  one 
off.' 

'  He  needn't  take  off  my  trousers, 
though,'  said  Tom ;  and  then,  find- 
ing that  he  had  (quite  uninten- 
tionally) made  a  kind  of  joke,  he 
tried  hard  to  look  as  if  he  had 
said  it  on  purpose. 

*  Thomas  r  said  Bessie,  pretend- 
ing to  be  dreadfully  shocked. 
'  Thomas,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed 


of  you  !   It  would  serve  you  right 
not  to  let  you  have  any  shrimps.' 

'Forgive  me  this  once,'  said 
Tom ;  *  m  never  do  so  any  more. 
I  wonder  whether  the  old  buffer 
would  like  a  shrimp.  Try  a  mon- 
ster of  the  deep,  Mr.  Keckwidge,' 
he  continued,  putting  a  spooiSul 
on  the  old  man's  plate.  '  And  I 
shouldn't  break  my  heart  if  one 
of  'em  got  crossways  and  choked 
you,  you  old  image  !'  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone. 

'  For  shame,  sir !'  said  Bessie ; 
'a  poor  harmless  old  man  like 
that,  and  you  want  to  choke  him !' 

*Why  couldn't  he  leave  my 
trousers  alone,  then)'  said  Tom, 
still  by  no  means  pacified. 

Here  uncle  Keckwidge,  who 
had  been  looking  about  uneasily, 
as  if  in  seeoxsh  of  something,  pulled 
a  large  black  pin  out  of  his  neck- 
tie, and  began  digging  vigorously 
at  a  shrimp  as  though  it  were  a 
periwinkle,  though  apparently 
without  satisfactory  result. 

*  No,  uncle,'  said  Mrs.  Moyse, 
taking  the  pin  away  from  him; 
'not  like  that  You're  thinking  of 
winkles ;  these  are  shrimps.'  (We 
grieve  to  confess  that  the  good 
lady  pronounced  the  word  as 
*  s'rimps'.) 

'Then  what  did  he  say  they 
was  winkles  for)'  said  uncle 
Keckwidge,  much  aggrieved. 

'  I  didn't,'  said  Tom  indignant- 
ly. 'I  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort.' 

'Young  man,'  replied  uncle 
Keckwidge,  with  dignity,  'you 
said  distinctly  winkles ;  I  noticed 
it  particular.  I'm  very  partial  to 
winkles;  but  shrimps  ain't  no  ac- 
count' 

'Come,  uncle,'  said  Bessie,  'you 
know  the  last  time  Tom  brought 
winkles  you  said  you  preferred 
shrimps.' 

'We  ain't  had  winkles,'  re- 
sumed the  old  man,  quite  ignoring 
his  niece's  remark,  '  not  since  that 
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day  when  we  foxind  the  earwig  in 
my  Snnday  hat  And  then  they 
was  in  a  pie !' 

*No,  no,  nncle,'  said  Mrs. 
Moyse,  laughing;  'that  wasn't 
wii^ee ;  that  was  eels.' 

'I  dirnno  about  that/  said 
uncle  Keckwidge  thoughtfolly ; 
'but  I  know  you  pick  'em  out 
with  a  pin.  With  a  pin  P  he  re- 
peated at  intervals,  like  an  echo^ 
£unter  and  fainter  each  time. 
*  With  a  pin !'  And  then  relapsed 
into  silence.    ' 

By  way  of  changing  the  sub- 
ject, Tom  began  to  tell  Mis. 
Moyse  how  the  great  case  of 
Davis  V.  Morpeth  was  expected  to 
come  off  on  Wednesday  week,  and 
how  the  most  important  title-deed 
was  mysteriously  missing,  and  Mr. 
Morpeth  had  offered  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  any  one 
who  would  restore  it. 

Uncle  Keckwidge  brightened 
up  suddenly  at  the  word  'reward.' 

'  I  know,'  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  sagely.  '  I  see  the  bill  my- 
self, at  the  baker's  round  the 
comer.  A  tarrier-dog  with  one 
eye,  answers  to  the  name  0'  Bob. 
Ten  shillin'  reward.' 

'No,  no,  uncle,'  said  Bessie; 
'that's  not  the  reward  we  were 
talking  about.  Tom  was  telling 
us  about  a  paper  that  was  lost, 
and  the  gentleman  offers  a  heap 
of  money  to  get  it  back  again. 
Five  hundred  golden  pounds  I 
Only  think  of  that !' 
, '  Five  hundred  pounds  for  find- 
ing a  tarrier-dog,'  replied  uncle 
Keckwidge.  '  It  ain't  likely.  Not  if 
he  was  ever  such  a  stunner  for  rats.' 

'I  didn't  say  anything  about 
terrier-dogs,  Mr.  Keckwidge,'  ex- 
plained Tom.  '  I  said  a  deed,  Mr. 
Morpeth's  deed.' 

'  You  distinctly  said  a  tarrier- 
dog,  with  one  eye,'  said  uncle 
Keckwidge.  'And  as  for  saying 
youll  be  d — d,  that  don't  alter  it. 
Nor  it  ain't  manners  either.' 


*  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind  !'  shouted  Tom.  '  I  said  it 
was  a  deed  that  was  lost,  a  parch- 
ment document.' 

'  I  said  all  along  it  was  a  dog 
you  meant,'  said  the  old  man, 
only  catching  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence.  '  A  tarrier-dog,  answers 
to  the  name  of  Bob !  Well,  you 
ain't  found  him,  have  you  V 

Mrs.  Moyse  and  her  daughter 
were  so  tickled  with  the  old  man's 
mistake  and  Tom's  increasing  in- 
dignation that  it  was  some  time 
before  their  laughter  would  per- 
mit them  to  explain  to  uncle 
Keckwidge  that  it  was  a  valuable 
paper,  and  not  a  dog,  that  was  lost. 

'  Then  why  did  he  come  a-tell- 
ing  us  stories  about  tarrier-dogs  1 
I  don't  believe  there  ain't  been  no 
dog  lost  at  all,  there  now.  And 
he  may  put  that  in  his  pipe,  and 
smoke  it.' 

Tom  was  beginning  to  get  really 
angry,  but  Bessie  pacified  him  by 
squeezing  his  hand  under  the 
table,  and  whispering, 

'  Lor,  you  don't  mind  uncle, 
Tom  dear.  You  know  he's  quite 
deaf  and  foolish.  He  doesn't 
know  half  he  says.' 

'I  don't  think  much  of  the 
other  half,  whichever  it  may  be,' 
said  Tom  doubtfully.  '  He's  never 
particularly  amiable;  but  this 
evening  he  does  seem  to  have  his 
knife  into  me  uncommon.' 

'Never  mind,  dear,'  replied 
Bessie  ; '  we  don't  take  any  notice 
of  what  he  says,  and  you  mustn't 
either.  Have  a  little  of  mother's 
home-made  raspberry  jam,  and 
think  no  more  about  it.  This  is 
the  first  pot  of  last  year's  making, 
brought  out  expressly  in  honour 
of  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma'am,  since  you're 
so  pressing,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,' 
said  Tom,  and  proceeded  to  help 
himself.  But  scarcely  had  he 
taken  the  first  mouthful,  when  he 
grew  suddenly  pale,  his  lower  jaw 
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dropped,  and  be  remained  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  jam-pot,  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

'Good  gracious,  Tom!'  said 
Bessie;  'whatever  is  the  matter  1 
Are  you  ill  f 

'Don't  say  it's  a  blackbeetle,* 
said  Mrs.Moyse,  peering  anxiously 
into  the  jam-pot.  But  there  was  no- 
thing thereto  cause  Tom's  emotion, 

'  No,  don't ;  it's  nothing ;  I  shall 
be  all  right  directly!'  gasped 
Tom.  'It's — ^it's — the  five  hundred 
pounds !' 

Mrs.  Moyse  and  Bessie  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  had  taken  leave  of 
his  senses.  Uncle  Eeckwidge  mur- 
mured incoherently,  'Five  hun- 
dred tarrier-dogs  with  one  eye, 
answers  to  the  name  of  Bob ;'  and 
relapsed  into  vacancy. 

But  Tom  did  not  long  continue 
in  his  momentary  condition  of 
bewilderment  He  pulled  out  the 
rough  draft  of  the  advertisement, 
which  was  still  in  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  compare  the  names  of 
the  parties  to  the  deed,  as  there 
mentioned,  with  the  piece  of  parch- 
ment which  had  covered  the  jam- 
poty  and  which  now  lay  upside 
down  upon  the  table. 

'  Ralph  Howard  and  Frederick 
Pollock.  Thomas  Burt  and  Sid- 
ney Forrest  Dysart.  William 
Henry  Austin.  Yes,  the  very 
names !  Mrs.  Moyse,  I've  found 
the  missing  deed,  or  at  least  a 
piece  of  it;  and  now,  if  we  can 
trace  the  rest,  our  fortune's  made !' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  dirty  old 
piece  of  sheepskin  that  lay  about 
here  for  ever  so  long,  and  that  I 
took  to  cover  my  jam-pots  !  Grood 
gracious  !' 

'Mrs.  Moyse,  that  dirty  old 
piece  of  parchment  is  worth  five 
hundred  pounds!  But  where's 
the  rest  of  it )  For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  say  it's  destroyed !' 

'  It's  all  cut  up,  at  any  rate,' 
said  Mrs.  Moyse,  flinging  open 
her  cupboard.  *  There's  two  dozen 


pots  there,  and  they've  each  got  a 
piece  of  it.  That  pot  was  the  first 
we've  opened.  And  I  rather 
think' — rummaging  in  the  cup- 
board— '  yes,  here  it  is ! — I  rather 
think  this  is  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

It  was  an  anxious  moment. 
The  mutilated  parchment  was 
spread  out,  the  pots  uncovered, 
and  the  circular  fragments  re- 
stored, though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, each  to  its  proper  place.  At 
last  the  task  was  finished.  A  few 
of  the  and  whereases  andprovided 
ahas  were  slightly  sticky,  but  not 
the  smallest  part  was  missing. 

Mrs.  Moyse's  possession  of  the 
deed  was  very  easily  accounted 
for.  When  Messrs.  Sharped  Floyd 
had  removed  firom  Chancery-lane,  a 
quantity  of  old  papers,  which  were 
regarded  as  out  of  date  and  useless, 
had  been  swept  into  a  comer  for 
the  dustman.  The  deed  in  ques- 
tion had,  by  some  accident,  got 
among  them;  and  Mrs.  Moyse, 
observing  that  it  was  parchment, 
and  being  a  careful  housekeeper, 
picked  it  up  and  laid  it  aside  for 
the  purpose  for  which  she  after- 
wards used  it. 

These  particulars  were  com- 
municated to  Tom  while  Bessie 
brushed  his  hat  and  generally  got 
him  ready  (for  excitement  had 
made  him  quite  helpless)  to  go  off 
to  Mr.  Sharpe's  private  house  at 
once  to  claim  the  reward.  Every- 
body appeared  to  have  a  vague 
kind  of  impression  that  it  was  all  a 
dream,  and  that  they  had  better 
secure  the  reward  before  they  woke 
up.  With  the  deed  carefully  wrap- 
ped in  paper  and  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  closely-buttoned  coat, 
Tom  hurried  to  Mr.  Sharpe's,  and, 
hot  and  panting,  began  to  tell  his 
story.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
Mr.  Sharpe  comprehended  the 
main  ftict  that  the  deed  was 
found,  and  assured  himself  of  its 
identity,  than  he  stopped  Tom 
short  in  his  narrative. 
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<  That'll  do  for  the  presenV 
said  he;  'yea  shall  tell  me  the 
rest  as  we  go  to  Mr.  Morpeth's.* 

A  hansom  was  called,  and  the 
pair  were  quickly  at  Mr.  Morpeth's 
house. 

'Is  your  master  inl'  inquired 
Mr.  Sharpe. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  footman ; '  but 
he  is  just  sitting  down  to  dinner.' 

*  I  must  see  him,  notwithstand- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Sharpe.  '  Kindly 
take  him  my  card;  tell  him  my 
business  is  uigent' 

The  man  complied,  and  a  mo* 
ment  later  Mr.  Morpeth  threw 
open  the  dining-room  door. 

'Walk  in,  Mr.  Sharpe.  Ah, 
you  have  good  news  !  I  see  it  in 
your  face  !     The  deed  is  found  !' 

'Tes,  sir;  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is, 
and  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  you  too,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Morpeth,'  addressing  a  fair-faced 
gentle  -  looking  lady,  who  was 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

'  It  is  really  found  at  last,  is  iti' 
said  she.  'O,  what  a  relief! 
Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  me 
to  appear  in  that  dreadful  court  f 

'Not  the  slightest  need;  in* 
deed,  I  may  almost  say  that  the 
finding  of  the  deed  puts  an  end  to 
the  suit.  The  plaintifiEs  haven't 
a  I^  to  stand  upon.' 

'  But  where,  when,  how,  was  it 
found  V  inquired  Mr.  Morpeth. 

'Here  is  the  fortunate  finder. 
He  had  better  tell  his  own  story,' 
said  Mr.  Sharpe ;  '  for  as  soon  as  I 
realised  that  the  deed  was  actually 
found,  I  brought  him  here  at  once, 
and  I  scarcely  know  the  particu- 
lars myself' 

Tom  told  his  story,  and  pro- 
duced the  deed,  receiving  the 
heartiest  commendation  for  his 
intelligence  and  acuteness. 

'  Excuse  Ude  one  moment,'  said 
Mr.  Morpeth ;  and  leaving  the 
room,  he  returned  with  a  cheque, 
still  wet, requesting  Messrs.  Coutts 
&  Go.  to  pay  to  Mr.   Thomas 


Halliday  or  order  the  sum  of  Jive 
hundred  pounds, 

'  And  now,  my  Mends,'  he  said, 
'  sit  down  and  join  us  at  dinner, 
which  you  have  so  agreeably 
interrupted.  For  my  own  part,  I 
feel  more  inclined  to  ei^'oy  my 
dinner  than  I  have  for  a  twelve- 
month past,  though  Tm  afraid  the 
soup  has  got  cold.  Sit  down, 
Sharpe.  Will  you  sit  there,  Mr. 
Halliday,  and  make  yourself  at 
homef 

Tom  blushed  and  stammered. 
'I  thank  you  kindly,  sir;  but, 
if  you  remember,  I've  partaken  of 
tea  and  shrimps  already,  sir.  And 
if  you*ll  kindly  excuse  me,  I  think 
there's  some  one  might  feel  hurt ; 
I  mean — the  truth  is — my  young 
lady  is  waiting  for  me,  and — and 
I  feel  so  proud  and  happy  with 
this  piece  of  paper  that  I  sha'n't 
believe  it's  real  until  I've  shown  it 
to  Bessie,  God  bless  her  1' 

'  Amen,  my  lad ;  and  if  you  or 
she  need  a  friend,  you  shidl  find 
one  in  me.' 

'And  in  me  too,'  said  Mrs. 
Morpeth.  '  And  tell  your  Bessie 
I  shall  come  and  make  her  ac- 
quaintance very  soon.' 

Tom  and  Bessie  were  married 
a  few  months  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morpeth  both  insisting  on  being 
present  at  the  ceremony.  They 
had  made  a  great  pet  of  Bessie, 
and  given  substantial  aid  to  the 
young  couple  in  commencing 
housekeeping,  quite  apart  from 
the  five  hundred  pounds  earned 
by  Tom  in  connection  with  the 
missing  deed.  Uncle  Keckwidge 
gave  the  bride  away,  and  has 
gradually  become  quite  reconciled 
to  Tom,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
man  of  unlimited  wealth,  acquired 
(such  is  still  his  firm  conviction) 
by  his  having  found  and  restored 
to  its  lawful  owner  a  one-eyed 
terrier,  answering  to  the  name  of 
Bob. 
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Ev£R  sinoe  the  days  ivlieii  Horace 
asked  of  Mcecenas  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  no  one  was  satisfied  with 
the  position  that  the  gods  had 
placed  him  in,  discontent  has  been 
the  lot  of  hmnanitj.  What  is  a 
source  of  envy  to  one  man  is  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  ano- 
ther. Here  is adistinguishcd  states- 
man, whose  lofty  wisdom  has  influ- 
enced the  councils  of  Cabinets  and 
guided  the  policy  of  the  State;  yet 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  would 
gladly  sacrifice  all  his  past  repu- 
tation could  he  but  gain  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame  as  a  great 
author.  There  is  a  gallant  soldier, 
whose  broad  breast,  covered  with 
hardly  -  won  decorations,  bears 
witness  to  the  brilliant  services 
he  has  rendered  his  country ;  yet 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  laurels 
won  by  his  sword,  and  is  only 
solicitous  after  those  he  is  never 
likely  to  gain  by  his  brush  as  an 
artist.  A  third  sees  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  the 
woolsack  lessening  year  after 
year;  yet,  careless  of  his  name  as  a 
splendid  lawyer,  he  aspires  after 
the  reputation  of  a  Lovelace,  and 
curses  Nature,  which  has  endowed 
him  with  brains,  for  neglecting  to 
adorn  his  face.  Were  not  Riche- 
lieu, Mazarln,  Somers,  Walpole, 
far  prouder  of  their  conquests  in 
the  boudoir  than  of  their  victories 
in  the  Senate)  A  fourth  has 
raised  himself  to  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  of  letters ;  yet 
would  he  throw  all  his  manuscripts 
to  the  wind  to  be  considered  a 
man  of  fashion.  A  fifth  lends 
loans  to  empires,  and  by  a  wprd 


of  acceptance  or  refusal  can  influ- 
ence the  markets  of  the  world ;  yet 
all  his  wealth  is  powerless  to  buy 
what  he  covets  with  cravings  that 
can  never  be  satisfied — the  blue 
blood  of  ancient  lineage.  Around 
us  we  see  soldiers  who  would  they 
were  divines,  divines  who  would 
they  were  statesmen,  lawyers  who 
wish  to  be  artists,  philosophers 
who  wish  to  be  men  of  fashion, 
peers  who  would  they  were  dema- 
gogues, republicans  who  would 
sell  their  souls  for  a  coronet — men 
of  war,  men  of  science,  men  of 
industry,  men  of  idleness — all  dis- 
satisfied with  their  position  in  life, 
and  longing  after  the  unattain- 
able. The  question  put  to  the 
illustrious  descendant  of  Tuscan 
kings  is  as  applicable  now  as  then. 
'  How  is  it,  Maecenas,'  asks  the 
genial  pagan,  '  that  ^no  one  lives 
content  with  his  eondition,  whe- 
ther Eeason  gave  it  him  or  Luck 
threw  it  in  his  way,  but  praises 
those  who  have  different  pursuits  f 
Yet  is  this  question  only  the 
echo  of  the  cry  of  the  bard-king 
who  had  drunk  the  chalice  of  life 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  found  the 
cup  but  vanity  of  vanities,  all  was 
vanity.  In  this  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  no  one  is  completely 
happy,  no  one  is  so  thoroughly 
contented  with  his  lot — ^however 
brilliant  that  lot  may  appear  ta 
the  outsider — as  not  to  hanker 
after  what  he  has  not.  The  bar- 
rister, up  whose  staircase  solicitors 
never  ascend,  no  doubt  looks  up- 
on the  illustrious  occupier  of  the 
woolsack  as  the  happiest  and 
most  fortunate  of  men;  yet  per- 
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bape  Ms  loidship  Ib  a  martyr  to 
dyspepBUi  or  the  gout,  or  Mb  wife 
makes  M«  home-life  unbearable, 
or  bu  eldest  eon  goes  to  the  bad, 
01  there  banga  oven  Mb  head  some 
acandal  of  &e  past  wMch  he  is 
erer  in  terror  of  being  made  public, 
or  there  is  some  other  decoction  of 
the  amari  aligttid  wMch  mara  the 
completeness  of  his  enjoyment. 
However  well  famiahed  our  houses 
and  ornate  their  appointments, 
there  eziats  a  skeleton  in  eyery 


cupboard;  and  not  a  tenant  but 
fears,  at  some  time  or  o^er,  that 
either  he  or  hie  goeste  will  hear 
the  rattling  of  its  bones.  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
We  know  in  what  particular  apart- 
ment of  oar  mansion  is  suspended 
that  attenuated  epectre,  and  we 
dread  lest  it  walk  down-ataiis  and 
expose  itself  to  our  disgrace. 
Perhaps  we  give  ourselves  the 
airs  of  the  choicest  Lalttte  or  of 
'42  port;  how,  then,  should  we  like 


.the  skeleton  to  visit  our  cellar  and 
ahow  us  up  as  ta'n  ordinaire  of 
the  thinnest  of  vintages !  Or  it 
inay  be  that  we  pretend  to  be  as 
wealthy  as  our  neighbour ;  how, 
then,  ^ould  we  approve  of  that 
lean  monster  quitting  his  retreat, 
and  holding  up  our  banker's  book 
to  the  world,  and  revealing  our 
miserable  sbiAs  and  petty  econo- 
mies to  make  both  ends  meet  t 
We  say  we  are  as  brave  as  Aga- 
memnon ;  should  we  care  for  the 
arm  of  the  skeleton  to  strip  the 
lion's  sldn  &om  off  our  shoulders, 


and  expose  us  in  oar  true  asinine 
garbl  We  are  religions,  and  look- 
ed up  to  by  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  have  we  no  stories  in  the  book 
of  onr  life  to  which  we  would 
rather  that  that  bony  finger  did 
not  point  i  We  are  high  bom  or 
well  connected,  and  we  pretend 
to  intimate  relationa  with  certain 
in  the  Peerage  or  the  Landed  Gen- 
try ;  can  it,  then,  be  desirable  for 
our  cupboard  tenant  to  be  let 
loose,  and  to  disclose  those  little 
flaws  in  our  genealogical  tree 
which  somewhat  rudely  disturb  the 
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purity,  or  perhaps  the  legitimacy, 
of  our  descent)  And  so  each  one 
of  us  shuts  up  his  peculiar  skele- 
ton, stows  his  bones  effectively 
out  of  sight  and  smell,  and  tries 
to  forget  that  so  ghastly  a  visitor 
is  in  the  fiEtmily.  But  our  precau- 
tions are  in  vain :  close  as  we  keep 
the  secret  of  its  prison,  not  a 
friend  who  calls  upon  us  but  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  existence  of 
our  disagreeable  lodger,  and,  blind 
to  the  fact  that  we  know  all  about 
the  anatomical  remains  in  his 
closet,  pities  us  accordingly.  My 
good  sir,  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
anything  firom  the  public  eye,  ex- 
pose it ;  conceal  it,  and  it  will  be 
criticised,  inquired  into,  and  dis- 
closed before  you  are  many  hours 
older. 

My  friend,  little  Freddy  West, 
has  a  secret  which  he  fancies  he 
cleverly  conceals  from  us  of  the 
Caravanserai  He,  too,  is  under 
the  impression  that  his  skeleton 
is  most  safely  locked  up,  and  that 
none  of  his  friends  have  ever  heard 
its  bones  rattie.  The  eon  of  a  most 
respectable  City  tea  -  merchant 
(everybody  in  Mhicing-lane  knows 
the  firm,  Leaf,  West,  Grounds,  & 
Co.),  who  has  made  a  large  fortune, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  out  of 
his  dealings  with  the  Chinese  in 
opium,  and  with  the  English  in 
bohea,  Freddy  declines  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  paternal 
warehouse.  The  littie  impostor 
scorns  trade  and  all  its  belongings, 
and,  thanks  to  manufactured  crest 
and  manipulated  aims,  lays  claim 
to  belong  to  a  distinguished  Kent- 
ish family.  When  asked  by  the 
stranger,  in  all  innocence,  whe- 
ther he  is  related  to  the  noble 
house  whose  armorial  bearings  he 
has  assumed,  he  replies  quietly, 
'Tes,  but  we  are  the  younger 
branch;'  and  drops  the  subject. 
In  common  with  so  many  of  bis 
class,  he  'double-barrels*  his  name. 
His  mother,  a  Miss  Famingham, 


the  daughter  of  a  small  country 
vicar,  he  was  christened  Frederick 
Famingham;  and  consequentiy  he 
has  now  blossomed  forth  as  F. 
Famingham  -  West,  leaving  the 
uninitiated  to  imagine,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  hyphen,  that  in 
his  veins  is  not  only  the  blood  of 
the  Wests,  but  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed to  some  of  the  family  property. 
It  has  much  amused  me,  when 
the  waiter  has  written  Freddy's 
name  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  which  that 
young  gentieman  wishes  to  secure 
for  dinner,  to  hear  one  of  the 
enlightened  of  the  club,  on  ascer- 
taining who  is  to  be  his  prandial 
neighbour,  remark, '  0  yes,  he  is 
one  of  the  Delawarr  lot,  you  know; 
his  father,  a  younger  son,  married 
a  SackviUe  West,  had  a  pot  of 
money  with  her,  and  took  the 
name.  That  young  fellow  is  the 
heir  to  a  rattling  good  fortune.'  Of 
such  is  the  accuracy  of  the  world. 
Whatever  may  be  the  wealth 
of  West  phre,  very  littie  of  its 
golden  stream  will  flow  into  the 
pockets  of  the  son.  Educated  at 
Harrow  and  afterwards  at  Oriel, 
Freddy,  after  having  obtained  bis 
degree,  declined  to  sit  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  to  pore  over  ledgers 
or  to  look  after  customers.  In  an 
age  which  sees  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  first  families  in  the  country 
covet  partnerships  in  good  mer- 
cantile houses,  young  West,  whose 
social  instincts  were  strong,  felt 
that  he  had  a  soul  above  commerce, 
and  pined  after  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  what  his  father  called '  the 
West-end.'  As  he  added  up  the 
books,  examined  dock-warrants,  or 
watched  the  expectorations  of  the 
tea-taster,  visions  of  intimacies 
with  men  of  fashion,  of  flirtations 
with  high-bom  dames,  of  the  por- 
tals of  society  opened  a  deux  bat- 
tants  before  him,  revealing  all  the 
pleasures  and  hospitalities  of  a 
graceful  and  refined  civilisation. 
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coDJaied  thetiuelTee  up  before  hia 
envioiu  ffue.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
'  gwell'  and  to  beloDg  to  the  ordet. 
He  had  nothing  in  common  with 
buBinen  and  its  anrronn  dings. 
He  hated  the  load  noiay  men,  who 
cune  into  the  office  with  their  hate 
on  the  aide  of  their  heads,  who 
slapped  him  vigoronaly  on  the 
back    and  wanted  '  to  know   if 


the  goremoi'  was  in.'  Carefol 
and  fastidious  in  his  dress,  he  ob- 
jected to  run  alx>at  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  City  on  mercantile 
errands,  like  a  bank-clerk.  The 
partneiB  did  not  come  up  to  his 
standard  of  what  gentlemen  should 
be ;  he  declined  to  langh  at  their 
stories  whilst  he  oorfected  their 
[is  airs  and  graces  so 


grievonsly  offended  many  of  the 
firm's  best  clients  that  they  went 
any  in  anger  and  took  their  cus- 
tom to  a  rivaL 

Nor  did  Freddy  attend  to  th^ 
work  introsted  to  him.  He  came 
late  and  went  away  early.  Ho 
read  the  newspapers  instead  of 
the  letters.  He  preferred  to  lunch 
it  the  Caravanserai  to  the  cook- 
shope  patronised  by  the  other 
Ftrtoeis.    He  was  far  more  e^er 


to  obtain  invitations  to  dance  or 
dinner  than  to  beat  ap  for  cns- 
tomeis.  In  short,  he  waa  worse 
than  nseless  in  the  firm,  and  his 
father  had  no  alternative  hnt  to 
turn  him  out  Freddy,  intent 
upon  exploring  the  realms  of 
society,  had  long  quitted  the  pa- 
ternal villa  at  Dulwich,  and  be- 
tween son  and  sire  there  was  little 
love  lost.  Accordingly  the  young 
man  found  himself  the  possessor 
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ofthe  interest  on  10,000/.,  strictlj 
tied  up,  and  with  not  a  hope  of 
obtaining  a  farthing  beyond.  His 
second  brother,  who  had  been 
educated  at  a  City  school,  and  who 
was  perfectly  content  with  subur- 
ban life,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, and  doubtless  will  one  day 
develop  into  a  merchant-prince. 

Idle,  independent,  ambitious, 
Freddy  strained  all  his  efforts  to 
get  into  good  society.  It  was  up« 
hill  work,  and  he  made  little  pro- 
gress. A  young  man,  against 
whom  there  is  nothing  notorious, 
has  several  ways  at  the  present 
day  of  entering  society,  should  his 
kith  and  kin  be  unable  to  command 
the  ordinary  mode  of  ingress.  A 
good  tenor  voice  will  open  the 
doors  of  houses  which  otherwise 
would  be  closed.  A  marked  car 
pacity  for  private  theatricals  is  in 
itself  an  introduction  to  the  high- 
est. An  amusing  talker  will  gene- 
rally end  by  finding  his  legs  under 
the  mahogany  in  most  desirable 
dining-rooms.  Music,  comic  songs, 
a  talent  for  getting  up  cotillons, 
mimicry,  ventriloquiBm,  conjuring, 
are  all  means  to  an  end.  I  know 
one  man  who  was  asked  out  a  good 
deal  simply  and  solely  because  he 
had  a  name  as  being  a  clever  de- 
signer of  monograms,  in  the  days 
when  monograms  were  the  rage. 
Where  he  dined  he  had  to  de- 
sign; as  another  man,  where  he 
dines,  has  to  sing,  play,  amuse^ 
or  talk.  Society  conducts  its  hos- 
pitalities on  a  very  commercial 
basis.  You  are  welcome  because 
you  are  noble,  illustrious,  famous, 
or  wealthy,  and  thus  by  your  pre- 
sence reflect  credit  on  your  host 
and  hostess.  If  you  are  none  of 
these  things  you  are  invited  be- 
cause you  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
fessional singer,  musician,  or  en- 
tertainer. There  is  no  obligation  on 
either  side.  You  get  your  dinners 
out  of  society,  and  society  gets  its 
equivalent  out  of  you.     But  to 


the  man  who  has  no  equivalent  to 
offer,  society  is  the  coldest  of  hosts. 
And  this  was  the  case  with  Freddy. 
He  had  enough  to  live  on  with 
economy,  but  nothing  more.  In 
spite  of  his  sham  pedigree  the 
secret  of  his  origin  was  known  to 
all.  He  was  not  musical,  he  had 
no  voice,  he  was  a  bad  waltzer, 
he  was  not  particularly  amusing, 
he  could  not  act,  he  had  no  special 
gifts  likely  to  bear  him  on  their 
tide  to  social  success.  Season 
after  season  passes,  and  he  finds 
himself  no  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  than  when  he  started. 
Yet  he  employs  all  the  devices 
of  the  unadmitted.  He  knows  a 
good  many  men,  but  they  do  not 
take  him  to  their  houses.  He 
hunted  one  winter  at  Melton,  and 
he  took  a  share  in  a  yacht  one 
summer  at  Cowes ;  but  neither  of 
these  moves  led  to  anything.  He 
travels  a  good  deal  ;but  the  English 
he  knows  abroad  drop  him  when 
they  cross  the  Channel.  He  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics ; 
but  though  the  members  whose 
elections  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  gladly  ask  him  to 
meet  their  constituents  at  a  club- 
dinner,  and  seek  his  cooperation 
on  platforms  at  meetings,  these 
are  not  exactly  the  rewards  he 
desires.  He  has  essayed  the  reli- 
gious line,  in  the  hope  that  whenin 
the  one  world  he  might  scale  the 
boundary-wall  and  find  his  way  in- 
to the  other.  Yet  in  vain.  He  has 
interested  himself  in  parish-work 
under  the  auspices  of  a  fashionable 
London  vicar;  he  has  taught  in 
schools ;  ho  has  visited  the  poor;  he 
has  asked  the  curates  to  dinner;  he 
has  subscribed  to  causeshe  does  not 
care  about,  and  to  missionshe  never 
before  heard  of :  but  all  his  eneigy 
and  hypocrisy  have  been  useless. 
He  was  invited  to  a  conversazione 
and  a  drawing-room  meeting  or 
two,buthe  made  no  acquaintances. 
The  vicar  and  the    fashionable 
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district-yiaitois  were  charmed  to 
meet  him  on  parochial  matters, 
and  to  give  him  a  long  list  of  the 
poor  he  was  to  visit ;  bat  they  did 
not  consider  that  an  interest  in 
alleviatiog  sniroonding  distress, 
however  admirable  and '  praise- 
worthy sach  feelings  might  be, 
necessarily  led  to  social  intimacy. 
'  That  game  is  no  go,'  said  Master 
Freddy  to  himself;  'damme,  I 
don't  want  to  know  the  poor — I 
want  to  know  the  rich.'  To  ns 
who  were  somewhat  behind  the 
scenes  this  episode  in  oui  little 
Mend's  life  was  very  amusing. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  the 
aims  Freddy  set  before  him  have 
never  been  realised.  He  is  still, 
though  on  the  verge  of  thirty,  to 
nse  a  favourite  word  of  his,  an 
'  outsider.'  In  his  modest  lodg- 
ings in  Dnke-street  no  invitations 
arrive  of  the  nature  he  desires; 
no  well-appointed  carriage,  with 
its  fedr  well-dressed  occupants, 
calls  for  him  at  the  club  to  take 
him  out  for  a  drive;  when  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad  it  is  seldom 
that  he  has  occasion  to  lift  his  hat 
and  make  his  bow.  He  hovers 
between  two  social  spheres,  and 
belongs  to  neither.  He  is  not  of 
the  great  world,  and  he  is  not  of 
the  commercial  world.  Holding 
in  horror  trade,  and  clinging  with 
such  tenacity  to  the  Famingham- 
West  imposition  that  he  ends  by 
almost  believing  it,  he  has  com- 
pletely severed  himself  from  his 
father^s  friends  and  relations.  On 
the  few  occasions  when  he  has  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  parental 
table,  he  has  become  livid  with 
suppressed  rage  at  the  boorish 
fashion  in  which  his  sire  partakes 
of  the  dishes  he  loves,  at  the  vul- 
gar caps  and  colours  his  mother 
wears,  at  the  English  spoken  by 
his  brothers,  and  at  the  want  of 
breeding  of  his  sisters.  It  is  not 
a  happy  gathering.  The  family 
look  upon  Freddy  as  'a  sweU,* 


and  stand  in  awe  of  him ;  whilst 
West  p^e,  hot  with  drink  and 
sulky,  glares  at  his  first-bom  as 
if  he  would  Uke,  but  dare  not,  to 
kick  him  into  the  road. 

Yet  in  the  whole  realms  of  Pall 
Mall  there  is  not  a  more  miser- 
able little  creature  than  Freddy. 
Thanks  to  his  tailor  and  hatter,  a 
neat  figure  and  an  agreeable  appear- 
ance, he  looks  like  a  gentleman ; 
but  in  his  views  and  sentiments 
he  has  little  in  common  with  the 
name.  To  rank  he  is  prepared  to 
pardon  every  shortcoming ;  and  so 
long  as  men  and  women  are  bom 
in  tibe  purple,  he  extenuates  every 
fault  and  vice  they  commit.  He 
worships  birth  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  fashion  as  only  one 
of  the  middle  class,  who  is 
ashamed  of  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs,  can  worship  them. 
*  Blood'  is  to  him  all  what  reli- 
gion is,  all  what  principle  is,  all 
what  honour,  truth,  morality  are 
to  other  men.  He  does  not  re- 
spect rank  as  it  is  only  right 
that  it  should  in  this  country  be 
respected,  but  he  regards  it  with 
the  most  slavish  adulation.  If 
the  son  of  a  peer  is  a  knave,  or 
the  daughter  of  a  peer  hideous,  he 
will  find  the  one  honourable  and 
the  other  a  beauty.  He  detests 
every  class  but  the  one  to  which 
he  does  not  belong,  and  into 
which  he  cannot  gain  admittance. 
He  is  indifferent  to  anything  for 
its  own  sake ;  but  if  an  undertak- 
ing be  encouraged  by  the  peerage, 
he  likes  to  see  his  name  amongst 
those  who  have  given  a  guinea. 
He  is  the  best  of  men  to  visit  a 
fancy  bazaar,  for  a  duchess  or  a 
countess  can  wheedle  him  out  of 
half  of  his  monthly  allowance. 
He  seldom  plays  whist ;  but  when 
he  finds  that  any  '  swells'  are  in 
the  card-room  of  the  Caravan- 
serai, he  will  cut  in  and  be  proud 
to  lose  his  money  in  such  good 
company.    On  the  slightest  sn- 
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coaiagemeat  lie  will  strike  up  an 
acquaintance  vith  men  of  fashion, 
and  economise  for  a  fortnight  to 
uk  them  to  a  dinner,  which  they 
never  return.  Though  not  in  the 
world,  he  takes  great  pains  to 
appear  to  be  of  it.  He  atudiee  all 
the  &ehionable  newepapeia,  asd 
makes  himself  fitmiliar  with  the 
movements  of  those  in  society. 


He  knows  what  receptions  are  to 
be  held,  ondwhat  balls  and  dinners 
are  to  be  given,  daring  the  week. 
He  has  learnt  his  Bnrke  almost  by 
heart,  and  makes  it  his  boaineas 
to  be  familiar  with  the  marriages 
that  are  to  take  place  during  the 
season.  He  knows  by  sight  aU 
the  great  people  in  town,  and  is  a 
very  nsefol  man  to  escort  coontty 


s  to  the  Opera  or  the  Park. 
Such  people  imagine  him  to  be  a 
buck  of  the  first  wat«r,  for  he 
points  out  to  them  the  beauties 
amongst  the  women  and  the  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  men;  and 
freely,  when  in  their  company, 
takes  off  his  hat  to  carriages  as 
they  drive  past,  but  whose  occu- 
pants, a  keen  observer  will  notice, 
decline  to  return  the  salutation. 
He  casually  inquires  of  these  rus- 


tics wbsther  they  are  going  to 
Lady  Dash's  dance  to-night,  oito 
the  Duchess  of  Blank's  reception 
to-morrow;  and  when  they  mo- 
destly eay,  '  0  dear  no ;  we  know 
no  one  in  London !'  he  manages 
to  convey  the  impression  to  their 
minds  that  he  of  coarse  is  amongst 
the  invited. 

As  he  is  only  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who,  as  it  were, 
bolster  up  his  social  position,  he 
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is  the  most  abject  of  toadies.  If 
one  of  the  few  leaUj  gteat  men 
"who  lielong  to  the  CaiaTanBeiai 
enters  the  dub,  Freddy  will  follow 
him  about  with  his  eyes^  examine 
his  dress,  and  watch  how  he  eats, 
sits  down,  or  reads  the  newspaper. 
When  the  young  men  of  fashion, 
who  belong  to  that  world  whose 
joys  he  so  fiercely  covets,  hang 
about  the  hall  in  groups  before 
driving  out  to  the  houses  to  which 
they  are  invited,  he  hovers  near 
them  and  listens  to  their  convert 
sation.  How  he  admires  those 
'swells,'  who  talk  quite  simply  and 
naturally  of  ther  great  people  they 
know,  nor  seem  to  be  much  im- 
pressed by  the  &vour8  accorded  to 
them  !  I  verily  believe,  if  Mephis- 
topheles  would  come  up  and  offer 
Freddy  a  peerage,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages attached  to  it,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms  about  my  little  Mend's  souL 
Aware  that  he  is  not  what  he 
wishes  to  be  and  what  he  pretends 
to  be  (it  is  amusing  how  jealously 
he  keeps  the  secret  of  his  com- 
mercial origin,  and  how  patent 
that  secret  is  to  all  of  us !),  young 
West  is  utterly  deficient  in  self- 
respect,  and  in  the  higher  qualities 
of  true  manhood.  In  his  heart  he 
feels  himself,  to  use  a  term  of  re- 
proach he  is  rather  fond  of  casting 
at  others,  a  *  snob  /  and  as  long  as 
he  holds  the  mean  views  of  life  he 
entertains,  even  were  he  the  son  of  a 
doke,  he  richly  deserves  the  name. 
Freddy  is  a  snob.  He  has  the 
tricks  of  imposition  of  the  snob, 
the  servile  admiration  of  the  snob, 
that  mixture  of  deference  for  the 
great  and  contempt  for  the  lowly 
only  to  be  found  in  the  snob,  and 
he  suffers  the  needless  mental  tor^ 
tures  of  the  snob. 

When  I  see  Freddy  and  listen 
to  his  conversation,  I  cannot  help 
moralising  on  man's  discontent. 
Here  is  a  young  fellow  bom  to 
what  many  would  envy.     He  en- 


tered upon  life  under  most  favour- 
able auspices.  For  him  the  anx- 
iety and  struggle  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  man  who  has  to 
make  a  career  did  not  exist.  The 
family  business  was  already  found- 
ed ;  he  had  only  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps  to  be  a  wealthy 
man.  He  had  a  home  (it  might, 
perhaps,  be  in  better  taste,  but 
one  cannot  have  everything)  such 
as  only  money  could  furnish  and 
keep  up.  His  family  doted  upon 
him  until  his  contemptible  affec- 
tation alienated  them  from  him. 
He  could  have  had  troops  of 
friends  to  cheer  and  amuse  him. 
He  could  have  led  a  happy, 
manly,  and  contented  life.  He 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
His  fftther  was  an  upright  honest 
man,  whose  good  name  had  never 
been  tarnished  by  sharp  practice 
or  fraudulent  proceedings.  It  was 
true  that  he  was  in  trade ;  and 
pray.  Master  Freddy,  who  is  not 
in  trade  in  these  days  f  The  father 
may  have  just  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  son,  but  certainly 
not  the  son  of  the  sire. 

Yet  Freddy  has  sacrificed  all 
these  advantages  for  the  emptiest 
of  ambitions;  he  has  lost  every- 
thing and  gained  nothing.  He  is 
nobody.  He  never  will  have  more 
than  some  eight  hundred  a  year. 
He  would  like  to  marry,  but  he 
refuses  to  marry  into  his  father's 
set,  and  he  has  little  chance  of 
marrying  outside  it.  He  has  no 
friends  bat  those  who  ridicule  him 
for  his  fjEulings.  His  life  is  passed 
in  sham,  hypocrisy,  and  unhappi- 
ness.  Cui  bono  ?  Even  from  his 
own  point  of  view  he  has  played 
his  cards  badly.  Had  he  humour- 
ed his  father  and  been  diligent  in 
business  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him,  good-looking  and 
well-mannered,  and  with  Fortune 
at  his  back,  from  working  his  way, 
as  many  have  before  him,  into  the 
society  he  so  warmly  admires.    As 
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a  memlwr  of  the  great  Plutociacy 
be  vrould  have  had  no  occasion  to 
go  forth  into  the  highways  and 
bywajB  to  find  'fiiendBj'  nor, 
frhen  once  the  extent  of  hia 
means  woa  ascertained,  need  he 
have  despaired  of  making  a  bril- 


liant alliance.  He  had  a  future 
before  him  which  might  have 
been  brilliant,  but  which  certain- 
ly would  have  been  comfortable. 
The  future  that  now  stares  him 
in  the  face  is  a  blank;  for  let 
fVeddy  wish  as  much  as  he  may, 


the  portals  of  the  paternal  firm  are     grasp  the  shadow,  it  is  F.  Faming- 
shnt  against  him.    Not  will  it  be     '       ■"    ■  ■    ■  > 

long,  &om  what  I  hear,  before  the 
doors  of  the  Dulwich  Tilla  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  ware- 
house at  Mincing-lane.  If  ever 
man  gave  np  the   substance   to 


ham- West ;  and  there  must  be 
times,  I  fuicy,  when  he  and  hia 
skeleton  pass  many  a  mauvait 
quart  d'heure  together.  I  should 
not  care  to  be  present  at  those 
interviews. 


THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S 

SHIPS. 

By  a  Naval  Opticer. 


The  varied  duties  which  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  are  obliged  to  per- 
form, and  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  service,  maku  the  internal 
economy  of  a  man-of-war  an  art 
in  itselfy  not  always  successfully 
carried  out  because  so  many  new 
things  are  added  from  modem 
requirements,  and,  like  everything 
ebie  in  the  country,  life  in  the 
royal  navy  is  life  at  high  pres- 
sure. 

A  generation  back  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  man-of-war  were  of  a 
simple  nature:  the  drilling  was 
not  firequent ;  when  it  did  take 
place  it  was  more  general  than 
particular,  everybody  taking  part 
in  itj  when  once  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ship  were  settled, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  but  keep  her  clean  and  per- 
form such  work  as  fell  to  her  lot, 
and  she  was  in  consequence,  in 
her  time,  perfect.  But  nowadays 
80  much  is  undertaken,  so  many 
things  are  attempted,  few  ships 
are  quite  successful ;  and  though 
we  believe  every  one  tries  to  do" 
hia  best,  we  think  his  best  is 
much  better  than  it  has  any  right 
to  be,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  us  that  a  general  failure 
to  reach  what  is  I'equired  is  not 
more  startling  than  it  is,  and  we 
have  wondered,  over  and  over 
again,  at  ships  being  in  as  good 
order  as  ife  have  seen  them,  and 
quite  understand  how  those  who 
have  had  them  in  charge  are  con- 
tent if  they  can  reach  a  certain 
modicum  of  success.  But  if  our 
readers  will  follow  us  through  the 
VOL.  XXXV.  NO.  ccvii. 


weekly  and  daily  life  in  our  ships — 
that  which  goes  on  irrespective  of 
where  the  ship  may  be,  whether 
abroad  or  at  home,  at  sea  or  in 
harbour — we  think  it  will  be  clear 
to  them  far  too  much  is  under- 
taken, and  therefore  nothing  is 
ever  completely  and  thoroughly 
carried  out.  We  desire  to  see  a 
man-of-war  cleared  of  much  work 
that  can  better  be  done  elsewhere, 
so  that  the  ship  might  be  per- 
fected in  such  things  as  can  only 
be  done  there.  These  are  quit*) 
enough  in  themselves,  if  done 
thoroughly;  and  we  believe  what- 
ever can  be  fully  prepared  for  its 
work  in  a  ship  before  being  sent 
on  board  ought  to  be  so  pre- 
pared :  even  then  every  one  has 
hiB  work  cut  out  for  him  to  make 
the  ship  fit  to  take  her  place  in 
the  royal  fleet  of  Great  Britain. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  a 
man-of-war  are  very  peculiar ;  tho 
royal  navy  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  there 
are  now  probably  many  customs 
that  come  direct  from  those  times 
with  but  slight  modifications. 
Our  royal  navy  still  retains  more 
of  the  past  in  its  inner  life  than 
people  at  all  imagine,  and  yet  we 
doubt  if  any  service  has  so  com- 
pletely changed  as  it  has  done 
during  the  present  generation. 
It  has  changed  in  ships,  officers, 
and  men ;  in  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  the  performance  of  its 
duties:  yet  there  is  a  vein  of 
the  old  service  —  that  service 
on  which  the  whole  nation  can 
look   back  with  pride — running 
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through  aU,  as  the  single  thread 
of  coloured  worsted  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  every  rope  in 
the  ships. 

'  Man-of-war  fashion'  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  is  always  kept  sight  of 
in  everything  that  is  done,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  fashion  of  mer- 
chant ships,  in  which  ships,  as 
there  are  few  men,  the  work  is 
done  bit  by  bit ;  but  royal  ships, 
having  plenty  of  men,  always  try 
to  make  such  arrangemente  that 
everything,  no  matter  what,  is  done 
with  rapidity,  in  perfect  silence, 
and  as  many  things  as  possible 
done  at  the  same  time,  every  man 
having  some  part  of  the  work  as- 
signed to  him  specially.  This  fea- 
ture is  brought  to  bear  directly  on 
keeping  the  ship  in  fighting  order, 
which  means  that  she  is  always 
in  fit  condition  for  fighting  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  accustoming  a  ship's  com- 
pany to  work  together,  so  that  the 
full  strain  of  the  labour  falls  on 
all  alike,  and  the  full  benefit  of 
each  man's  strength  is  obtained, 
no  matter  what  has  to  be  done, 
is  the  great  aim ;  and  for  this  con- 
stant teaching  is  required — each 
man  must  be  taught  first  separ- 
ately, and  then  with  others  in 
small  parties.  A  man-of-war  in 
these  days  is  a  big  school ;  teach- 
ers and  taught  are  ever  at  work  ; 
and  with  the  number  of  items  that 
have  to  be  learnt,  if  a  man  gets 
one  lesson  a  week  in  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  should  be  per- 
fect, he  does  very  welL 

Men-of-war  are  generally  pre- 
pared as  to  their  rigging,  and 
many  essentials,  at  the  different 
dockyards ;  the  guns  and  all  stores 
that  will  not  deteriorate  are  placed 
on  board ;  the  ship  is  cleaned 
and  painted,  so  that  when  officers 
are  appointed,  and  the  bluejackets 
and  marines  drafted,  they  can  go 
direct  on  board,  and  commence 
their  life  there  at  once.     In  olden 


times,  the  bare  hull  was  given, 
and  the  officers  and  crew  had  to 
fit  out  that  hull,  rigging  the  masts 
and  placing  everything  on  board. 
This  had  its  advantages,  for  those 
belonging  to  ships  then  had  seen 
them  grow,  as  it  were,  under  their 
hands,  and  started  with  an  affec- 
tion for  their  handiwork ;  it  was 
also  a  good  rigging-lesson  for 
every  one  concerned ;  but  it  took 
three  months  or  so  before  the  ship 
was  fit  for  sea,  the  crew  being 
obtained  by  ones  and  twos  daily. 
Kow,  however,  that  our  men  serve 
continuously,  they  come  on  board 
in  a  body,  and  in  these  days  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  so  much 
time,  but  want  our  ships  to  be 
ready  as  soon  as  they  are  '  in  com- 
mission'— that  is,  having  an  offi- 
cer in  command,  who  holds  a  com- 
mission from  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Officers  and  men  join  the  ships 
for  which  they  have  been  detailed, 
and  are  placed  as  they  come  on 
the  ships'  books — all  the  officers 
in  a  list  by  themselves,  the  blue- 
jackets in  one  and  marines  in 
another — every  one  having  a  num- 
ber, which  is*  retained  while  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  and  is  for  the 
purposes  of  accounts,  pay,  charges, 
&c. 

The  officers  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  :  the  seniors  from 
their  homes,  where  they  have  been 
living  on  half-pay;  the  juniors 
from  the  various  ships  in  which, 
they  have  been  serving.  The  ma- 
rines are  sent  in  a  body  from  their 
head-quarters ;  the  trained  sea- 
men gunners  come  from  the  gun.- 
nery  establishments ;  the  stokers 
and  artisans  from  the  steam  reserve 
at  the  port;  the  bluejackets  proper 
from  the  port-admiral's  ship ;  the 
boys  frx>m  a  training-ship;  the 
servants,  cooks,  and  bandsmen  are 
entered  individually,  in  their  case 
undergoing  a  medical  examina- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  ship. 
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as  far  as  her  crew  goes^  is  prac- 
tically complete. 

The  basis  of  the  internal  or- 
ganisation of  a  man-of-war  is  a 
book  called  the  toatch-bill,  and 
as  the  men  join  they  are  seen  and 
given  numbers  in  this  watch-bill, 
which  is  also  the  number  of  their 
hammock  and,  sometimes,  their 
bag.  The  officer  next  in  seniority 
to  the  captain  arranges  this  book ; 
in  an  ironclad  heis  the  commander, 
in  a  smaller  vessel  the  senior  or 
first  lieutenant.  The  watch-bill 
having  been  prepared  in  skeleton, 
with  the  stations  aloft  and  different 
boats  placed  against  the  numbers, 
each  man  is  asked  some  question, 
looked  at,  and  straightway  fixed 
in  a  '  part  of  the  ship.'  If,  rela- 
tively compared  with  others,  he  is 
oldish,  he  is  made  a  forecastle-man 
or  quarter-deck-man,  stationed  on 
the  fore-  or  main-yaid,  and  put  on 
a  launch  or  pinnace ;  if  relatively 
middle-aged,  he  is  made  a  fore-  or 
maintop-man,  placed  on  a  topsail- 
yard,  put  in  either  of  the  above- 
named  boats,  or  one  of  the  cutters 
or  the  captain's  galley ;  if  a  very 
smart  active -looking  man,  as  a 
fore-  or  maintop-man,  he  is  placed 
on  a  topgallant-yard,  and  in  no 
boat  at  all.  The  lads  are  placed 
in  the  mizentop  or  on  the  royal 
yards  belonging  to  the  other  tops, 
in  the  cutters  or  the  gigs,  that  part 
of  the  ship  and  those  boats  having 
fewer  able  seamen,  whereas  the 
other  parts  have  comparatively 
fewer  ordinary  seamen  3  the  boys 
are  divided  over  all  the  parts,  and 
placed  in  the  smallest  gig  and 
dingy.  The  boats'  crews  are  taken 
from  all  parts,  so  that  when  they 
are  away  £rom  the  ship  the  loss  of 
strengthis  relative  and  felt  equally. 
Everything  in  a  man-of-war  be- 
ing done  by  manual  labour,  this 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of :  no  one 
part  of  the  ship  should  ever  be 
specially  drained  of  its  strength 
fbr  other  labour.    The   marines, 


stokers,  carpenters,  day-men,  and 
band  are  left  together  on  the 
watch -bill.  Every  man  in  the 
ship  has  a  number  there,  the  num- 
bers being  consecutive,  the  odd 
ones  belonging  to  the  starboard 
watch,  and  the  even  numbers  to 
the  port  watch y  the  bluejackets 
wearing  a  mark  on  their  shoulders, 
of  red  braid  on  their  blue  frocks, 
and  blue  braid  on  their  white 
frocks,  according  to  their  watches. 
The  men  of  the  starboard  watch 
wear  this  on  their  right  shoulder, 
the  men  of  the  port  watch  on  their 
left  ;  the  starboard  watch  always 
going  to  the  starboard,  or  right 
side  of  the  yards,  in  a  boat  pull- 
ing a  starboard  or  right-side  oar ; 
the  port  watch,  in  the  same  way, 
taking  the  left  side  in  all  they  have 
to  do.  The  '  parts  of  the  ship' 
are  divided  into  watches,  and  each 
watch  is  split  in  half,  called  the  first 
and  second  halves  of  the  watch ; 
so  that  in  a  minor  way  the  watch 
represents  *  all  hands,'  the  men  of 
the  odd-numbered  half  in  their 
watch  keeping  to  the  starboard 
side,  and  the  men  of  the  even- 
numbered  half  to  the  port  side. 
In  small  ships  there  are  no  halves ; 
and,  again,  in  large  ships  the 
halves  are  divided  into  subdivi- 
sions, the  first  and  second  sub- 
divisions being  in  the  first  half, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  in  the 
second  half.  In  this  way  each 
part  of  the  ship  has  men  belonging 
to  it  of  both  watches,  and  in  each 
watch  two  halves,  and  in  those 
halves  four  subdivisions;  then 
every  yard  has  men  stationed  on 
it,  equally  taken  firom  the  different 
.  halves  of  the  part  of  the  ship  in 
whose  charge  it  is.  Every  boat, 
in  like  manner,  has  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  from  each  watch,  but 
drawn  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  ship ;  and  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments the  opposite  numbers,  such 
as  25  and  26, 73  and  74, 191  and 
192,  each  in  his  own  watch,  has 
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similar  duties,  or,  if  stationed  in  a 
boat,  will  belong  to  one  boat  pull- 
ing on  the  same  thwart. 

A  ship's  company  sleeps,  ac- 
cording to  its  numbers  on  the 
watch-bill,  from  right  to  left, 
commencing  right  forward,  the 
numbers  going  across  the  deck  in 
consecutive  tiers;  the  exceptions 
to  this  being  that  the  boatswain's 
mates  and  the  captains  of  the 
parts  of  the  ship  sleep  next  to  the 
hatchways,  ready  to  be  up  in  their 
places  quickly.  The  guard  sleep 
together;  the  bugler,  with  his 
drum  and  bugle,  sleeps  close  to  a 
sentry ;  the  boys  are  placed  toge- 
ther where  there  is  a  sentry.  If 
there  is  room  to  be  found,  such 
men  as  are  under  punishment  also 
sleep  together;  and,  in  harbour, 
the  duty-boat's  crew  always  sleep 
in  the  same  place,  with  these 
exceptions — 31,  32,  33,  and  34, 
&c.,  are  in  a  row,  that,  when  31 
and  33  are  in  the  watch  on  deck, 
32  and  34  have  more  room  to 
sleep  in  their  watch  below.  As 
many  men  as  possible  are  placed 
in  the  decks  where  there  is  most 
air,  and  every  available  space  is 
taken  advantage  of;  but  from  14 
to  IS  inches  is  often  all  that  can 
be  allowed  each  man,  and,  with 
every  one  turned  into  his  ham- 
mock, in  many  places  there  is  a 
tight  pack.  It  is  obvious  the 
numbers  must  go  across  the  deck ; 
otherwise,  if  the  starboard  watch 
slept  the  starboard  side,  and  the 
port  watch  the  port  side,  the  ship 
would  always  at  night,  at  sea, 
have  a  dead  weight  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  this  ar- 
rangement being  better  for  the 
sleepers. 

The  watch-biU  being  complete, 
the  messes  have  to  be  arranged. 
This  is  done  by  the  master-at- 
arms.  Tlie  men  select  their 
messes,  but  he  sees  every  mess 
has  an  equal  number  belonging  to 
it  of  each  watch,    and   in   each 


watch  equal  numbers  of  either 
half,  and  also  that  the  day-men, 
&c.,  are  fairly  distributed  over  all 
the  messes.  The  reason  of  this  is 
to  prevent  any  great  preponder- 
ance of  one  part  of  the  ship,  watch, 
or  half  of  a  watch  in  any  mess, 
that  the  work  of  cleaning  the  place 
in  which  they  live  may  press  on 
each  man  equally. 

The  men  being  divided  into 
their  parts  of  the  ship,  watches, 
&c.,  and  messed,  the  stationing  at 
the  guns  comes  next,  called  the 
quarter -hill.  For  this  purpose, 
the  lieutenant  who  \&  specially  ap- 
pointed for  gunnery  duties  sees 
all  the  men,  and,  starting  with  the 
seamen  gunners,  places  them  as 
captains  and  second  captains  of 
the  guns,  putting  such  of  them  as 
are  petty  officers  in  these  positions 
first,  the  remainder  taking  the 
most  important  numbers  at  the 
guns.  The  guns'  crews  are  then 
filled  up  according  to  the  men's 
abilities,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  trained  men  foUowing 
the  seamen  gunners  as  to  places. 
A  proportion  of  the  marines  are 
put  to  each  gun ;  the  marine 
artillery  are  placed  at  one  or  two 
guns,  under  their  own  officers ; 
and  the  midshipmen,  sub-lieu- 
tenants, and  lieutenants  are  de- 
tailed to  the  various  batteries,  ac- 
cording to  their  seniority,  and  the 
value  of  the  fighting  power  of  the 
battery.  These  stations  at  quar- 
ters of  the  officers  give  them  the 
men  composiug  the  guns'  crews  as 
the  men  of  their  divisional  whose 
clothes  and  personal  appearance 
they  are  responsible  for,  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  being  always  re- 
ferred to  respecting  his  men,  their 
conduct,  and  abilities.  The  men 
are  kept  to  their  watches  in  the 
quarter-bill,  all  the  starboard  guns 
having  crews  belonging  to  the 
starboard  watch,  and  the  port  guns 
crews  of  the  port -watch ;  but  each 
gun's  crew  is  composed  of  men  from 
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different  parts  of  the  ship,  the  men's 
qnaliiications  within  these  limits 
being  the  guide  to  their  station. 
The  gunner's  mates  under  the 
gunner  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
magazine-  and  shell-rooms.  Here 
the  day-men  are  stationed,  and 
also  to  pass  the  powder  to  the 
powder-men  belonging  to  the  guns. 
A  full  allowance  of  stokers  is  given 
to  the  chief-engineer  to  keep  up- 
full  steam,  and  attend  to  the  vari- 
ous auxiliary  engines.  A  strong 
and  useful  fire-brigade  is  selected 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  ship, 
composed  of  artisans  and  stokers, 
with  3  boatswain's  mate,  under 
the  charge  of  a  lieutenant  and 
other  officers.  The  best  marks- 
men are  selected  to  go  up  into  the 
tops  with  their  rifles,  as  'top- 
riflemen'  and  '  gatling-guns'  crew.' 
A  party  of  seamen  is  given  to  the 
boatswain,  called  'riggers,'  who 
are  to  do  their  best  in  replacing 
what  rigging  may  be  shot  away  in 
action,  or  in  cutting  it  away,  as 
may  be  wanted.  Men  are  stationed 
to  the  'helm'  and  'lead,'  under 
the  navigating  officer ;  to  look  out 
for  '  signals ;'  to  carry  the  wounded 
below,  and  to  assist  the  surgeons. 
There  are  also  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  letting  the  men  know  in 
the  magazines  what  powder  is  re- 
quired, what  shells  have  to  be 
fitted,  for  the  firing  of  the  broad- 
sides by  electricity,  and  converging 
all  guns  on  one  spot,  and  also  for 
the  working  of  torpedoes. 

The  fti'e- bill  is  the  next  point 
arranged,  in  case  of  fire  breaking 
out  at  anv  time,  and  much  care 
and  thought  are  required  so  as  to 
get  at,  and  use  with  best  effects, 
all  the  different  pumps  with  which 
a  ship  is  supplied,  to  see  that  the 
fire  can  be  localised,  all  draughts 
being  shut  off  by  the  closing  of 
the  compartment  doors,  ventila- 
tors, and  hatchways,  and  also  that 
the  boats  can  be  got  into  the 
water  with  the  utmost  rapidity ; 


for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  largest  boats  are  carried  inside 
the  ship,  weigh  from  three  to  four 
tons,  and  are  placed  one  within 
the  other;  to  get  these  in  the 
water  they  have  to  be  hoisted 
out,  entailing  some  preparation 
and  the  use  of  special  tackles. 
In  fire-stations,  a  watch,  the  one 
'  on  deck,'  as  that  which  is  ready, 
with  all  the  day-men,  is  generally 
taken  to  get  '  out  boats,'  and  the 
'  watch  below*  is  identified  in  its 
parts  of  the  ship  with  the  different 
pumps.  A  party  of  the  best  and 
oldest  seamen  and  the  shipwrights 
are  selected  in  each  watch  to  form 
the  ^  fire  party,'  under  the  charge 
of  the  third  senior  officer  in  the 
ship ;  these  men  have  to  point 
the  hoses  and  work  at  the  fire, 
the  rest  of  their  watch  manning 
the  pumps.  The  guard  of  marines 
is  given  ball-cartridges,  and  placed 
as  armed  sentries  round  the  ship, 
to  prevent  any  person  attempting 
to  leave  the  ship,  or  put  a  boat 
in  the  water  without  orders;  an 
extra  guard,  under  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  is  placed  over  the 
spirit-room,  the  keys  of  which  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  navi- 
gating officer;  the  stewards  muster 
with  the  keys  of  their  storerooms ; 
the  gunner  with  his  mates,  under 
a  lieutenant,  prepares  for  flooding 
the  magazines,  every  ship  having 
an  arrangement  for  so  doing ;  the 
carpenter  sees  the  sea-cocks  all 
turned,  so  as  to  get  a  supply  of 
water,  and  places  the  caulker  to 
sound  the  well,  that  it  may  be 
known  exactly  what  water  there 
is  in  the  ship ;  and  the  chief-engi- 
neer, with  stokers  and  engineer 
officers,  attends  to  the  steam- 
pumps. 

The  watch-bill,  messing,  the 
quarter-bill,  and  fire-bill  have  to 
be  made  the  moment  a  ship  is 
put  in  commission,  and  with  this 
groundwork  laid  the  work  of  pre- 
paration goes  on :  the  perishable 
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Btores  are  taken  in,  the  provisions 
for  so  many  months,  the  arms  got 
on  board,  and  lastly,  when  out  of 
the  harbour,  powder,  shot,  and 
shell,  and  the  ship  is  ready  for 
sea.  In  the  mean  time  the  officers 
are  arranging  their  messes,  the 
various  private  stocks  of  provi- 
sions and  wines  are  also  coming 
on  board,  cabins  are  being  fitted 
up,  and  each  chief  of  a  depart- 
ment is  seeing  that  everything 
wanted  for  it  is  obtained.  The 
gunnery  lieutenant  during  this 
time  is  settling  the  serving  out 
of  the  arms,  selecting  the  boarders 
from  the  differeot  batteries,  and 
also  the  landing  parties ;  besides 
this,  seeing  to  the  arrangements 
for  sending  the  boats  away  on 
torpedo  service,  or  fully  manned 
and  armed.  The  boarders  are 
certain  numbers  from  the  guns' 
crews,  each  battery  supplying  a 
division.  The  landing  parties  are 
composed  of  the  smsdl-arm  com- 
panies, field-piece  crews,  pioneers, 
stretcher  parties,  ammunition 
guard,  and  men  to  lake  charge  of 
the  boats  that  may  be  left  on  the 
beach  as  a  base  of  operations ;  all 
sorts  make  up  the  parties,  the 
bluejackets  proper,  with  the  sea- 
men gunners  as  petty  officers,  form 
the  companies,  with  lieutenants, 
sub-lieutenants,  and  midshipmen 
in  charge;  the  artisans  are  the 
pioneers;  stokers  carry  the 
stretchers,  the  ammunition  guard 
being  formed  by  the  lads;  and 
the  boats  taken  care  of  by  the 
bowmen  and  a  few  of  the  cox- 
swains under  a  sub-lieutenant. 

For  torpedo  service  and  the 
*  manning  and  arming  boats,'  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  arrange  the 
gear  for  each  boat  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  found  and  put  in  her ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
besides  the  ordinary  crew  with 
their  arms  the  large  boats  carry 
a  nine-pounder  gun  with  men  to 
work  it,  a  proportion  of  marines 


as  riflemen,  a  carpenter,  armourer, 
and  signalman;  that  every  boat, 
to  the  smallest,  has  some  marines ; 
also  carrying  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, according  to  the  service — 
for  exercise,  the  full  allowance  of 
ammunition,  but  regarding  pro- 
visions, only  biscuit  and  water; 
that  all  this  gear  has  to  be  put 
in  the  boats  quickly,  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  in  a  particular 
place,  and  marked  in  such  a  way 
that  each  boat  receives  only  what 
belongs  to  it 

The  commander  or  first  lieute- 
nant, as  the  case  may  be,  has  also 
to  settle  what  '  parts  of  the  ship' 
are  to  have  charge  of  the  decks 
and  different  places  about  the  ship; 
for  in  a  man-of-war  the  same  men 
are  always  taken  again  and  again 
to  do  the  same  work,  and  always 
clean  the  same  parts  of  the  differ- 
ent decks  day  after  day;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mizentop-men  always 
stow  the  bread-room ;  the  marines 
the  slop-room;  the  maintop-men 
the  main  and  the  foretop-men  the 
fore  holds  ;  the  forecastle-men  and 
quarter-deck-men  taking  the  tiers. 
And  in  cleaning  the  same  principle 
occurs :  the  forecastle- men  and  fore- 
top-men  take  what  is  in  the  fore 
part;  the  main-  and  mizentop-men 
what  is  aft ;  the  quai*ter-deck-men 
and  marines  having  their  places ; 
so  that  after  a  time  the  men  are 
accustomed  to  the  place,  like  to 
see  their  work  well  done,  and  each 
time  do  it  better  and  quicker. 
Officers  are  also  given  charge  of 
the  different  decks,  to  which  they 
have  to  attend  all  day,  but  keep- 
ing no  watch.  It  is  elso  arranged 
what  days  the  different  halves  of 
the  watches  are  to  be  specially 
ready  for  duty,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, called  for  duty  when  the 
number  of  men  required  is  so  few 
they  will  suffice.  For  this  the 
first  halves  take  the  odd  days, 
and  the  second  halves  the  even 
days  of  the  month,  the  four  sub- 
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divisions  taking  their  day  in  turn. 
One  day  it  is  the  first  half  and  the 
fiist  or  second  subdivision  as  the 
duty  half  and  sub. ;  the  next  day 
it  is  the  second  half  and  the  third 
or  fourth  subdivision.     The  cut- 
ters take  week  and  week  about  as 
duty-boat,  during   their  week  of 
duty  the  crew  being  excused  watch- 
keeping.     I^Astly,  the  stationing 
of  the  men  for  all  work  with  the 
masts,  yards,  and  sails  has  to  be 
made;  getting  up  the  masts,  cross- 
ing the  upper  yards,  bending  the 
sails,  getting  up  the  anchor,  set- 
ting all  sail,  working  ship  at  sea, 
reefing^  taking  in  or  shifting  any 
sail,  either  a  lot  of  them  together 
with  '  all  hands,'  or  one  sail  only 
with  the  *  watch ;'  shifting  yards, 
taking  in  all  sail  and  coming  to 
an  anchor,  getting  the  boats  in 
and  out,  getting  out  anchors  and 
cables  either  for  the  ship  itseK  or 
for  another  in  distress,  and  the  pre- 
paring for  action.    Much  thought 
and  a  good  turn  for  arrangement 
are  required ;  even  then  some  time 
passes  before  all  these  things  go 
smoothly,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  a  ship's  commission  to  the  end 
they  have  continually  and  repeat- 
edly to  be  gone  through,  other- 
wise by  falling  into  disuse  nothing 
goes  right  when  wanted.  The  work 
aloft,  when  done  smartly  and  well, 
bears  directly  on  a  ship's  fighting 
powers,  as  it  enables  her  under 
whatever  circumstances  to  be  most 
quickly  ready  for  action. 

Before  a  ship  first  goes  to  sea 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  have 
to  be  given  their  look-out  posts  by 
day  and  night,  the  lifeboats'  crews 
settled — ^the  boats,  the  cutters  that 
hang  outside  the  ship  on  each 
side  being  prepared  fur  the  work, 
and  80  fitted  they  can  be  got  away 
^m  the  ship,  day  or  night,  at  a 
moment's  warning.  At  sea  these 
boats  always  have  in  them  biscuit 
and  water  enough  for  fourteen 
men  for  about  three  days,  which 


might  be  made  to  last  six  or  seven. 
They  have  a  rifle  and  cartridges, 
slow  match,  a  long  light,  lantern, 
and  candles,  so  that  should  the 
boat  lose  the  ship — ^a  thing  easily 
done  at  night — she  may  be  self- 
supporting  for  a  time,  and  have 
the  means  of  attracting  attention. 
The  lifeboats'  crews  in  their  watch 
at  sea  are  not  allowed  to  go  aloft. 
To  carry  out  all  these  points 
constant  teaching,  as  we  have  said, 
is  necessary :  exercise  aloft  must 
go  on ;  boat-work  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  the  guns'  crews  must 
be  practised  at  their  guns  to  enable 
them  to  take  aim  and  fire  in  a 
ship  at  sea ;  all  the  machinery  for 
electric-firing,  lights,  and  torpedoes 
has  to  be  exercised  to  be  kept  in 
working  order  and  fit  for  use ;  the 
small-arm  companies  have  to  be 
taught  their  company-drill,  and' 
the  battalion  should  land  on  con- 
venient occasions ;  the  field-guns' 
crews  have  to  be  taught  their  drill, 
to  be  ready  to   land  with  their 
guns;  sword-drill  should  be  learnt 
by  all  the  bluejackets.     So  few 
men  in  a  ship,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances,   are    perfect    in    all 
points,  and  so  many  changes  take 
place  amongst  officers  and  men, 
that  the  classes  under  instruction 
never  end.    In  the  first  point  alone 
— exercise  aloft — every  one  in  the 
ship,  except  the  excused  day- men, 
takes  part;  and  it  can  never  be 
brought  to  too  great  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection, in  our  opinion,  because  it 
develops  qualities  which  will  help 
in  all  other  points.   The  boat- work 
also  is  invaluable;  boats'  crews  can 
never   know  too   much  of  their 
work ;  it  is  work  that  brings  oot 
the  genius  of  a  sailor,  and  must  be 
always    taught.      In    the    other 
points  there  ia  a  standard  which 
can  be,  and   is,  reached  in   the 
gunnery  establishments,  but  is  in 
only  rare  instances  reached  in  a 
ship  while  belonging  to  a  squadron 
or  on  a  station,  and,  we  believe. 
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never  by  every  one  in  that  ship. 
Some  of  the  men  may  reach  it — 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  the 
personal  interest  the  captain  takes 
in  the  matter;  but  as  the  standard 
is  reached  something  else  is  given 
np ;  and  in  spite  of  constant 
classes  of  instruction,  which  last 
the  whole  commission  without  ces- 
sation, very  little  ground  is  made 
practically ;  and  if  our  readers  will 
follow  us  through  the  weekly  and 
daily  routine  of  a  man-of-war,  we 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
this,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  teachiug 
from  the  ships  on  service,  and  to 
let  that  teaching,  necessary  as  it  is, 
take  place  under  dififerent*circum- 
stances. 

The  daily  and  weekly  routine 
of  men-of-war,  whether  ironclad, 
wooden,  or  composite  ships,  goes 
on  pretty  much  the  same  all  over 
the  world,  though  in  hot  climates 
modifications  take  place;  some 
exercises  have  to  be  omitted,  be- 
cause of  the  sun,  or  take  place 
during  the  cool  morning  or  even- 
ing hours.  We  shall  relate  what 
is  normal,  and  we  will  select  a 
temperate  climate.  First,  we  will 
show  the  daily  routine,  the  main 
points  of  which  are  always  con- 
sidered, and  go  on  at  sea  or  in 
harbour,  fair  weather  or  foul,  and 
to  which  all  other  work  is  made 
to  fit.  We  will  then  show  the 
weekly  routine  of  drills  and  general 
arrangements,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  subordinate;  that 
it  must  be  given  up  at  sea  for  the 
necessary  work  of  the  ship  in  pro- 
ceeding on  her  way,  and  in  harbour 
for  such  things  as  coaling,  refitting, 
taking  in  stores  and  provisions, 
causing  at  sea  whole  forenoons 
and  afternoons  to  pass  without 
any  drill  or  instruction,  and  in 
harbour  two  or  three  days  on  ar- 
rival, and  at  times  a  week  or  so. 
But,  when  possible,  the  time  in  a 
man-of-war  is  spent  as  follows  : 


A.M. 

4.30 

6.  0 
6.15 

6.30 

7.  0 
7.25 
7.30 


7.45 

8.  0 
8.15 

8.30 
8.45 


9.  0 

11.  0 
11.30 
11.45 

12.  0 
?.M. 

12.30 
I.IO 
1.15 


4.  0 
4.15 
4.30 

5.  0 

5.10 

7.15 

7.25 
7.30 
8.30 
8.45 

9.  0 
9.30 

10.  0 

11.  0 


Daily  Boutine. 

Watch  scrub  and  wash  decks. 

Lash  up  and  stow  hammocks. 

Bugle  zor  cooks.  Up  guard  and 
steerage  hammocks. 

Breakfast. 

Quarters ;  clean  guns. 

Secure  gims. 

Disperse.  Watch  fall  in,  clean  the 
wood  and  bright  work ;  watch 
below  clean  the  mess-decks. 

Upper  yardmen  fall  in ;  officers* 
call. 

Evolutions ;  colours  to  be  hoisted. 

Watch  below  clean  the  wood  and 
bright  work. 

Hands  to  dress. 

Stow  bags;  clear  the  mess-decks; 
cooks  of  messes  clear  up  the  mesa- 
decks. 

Divisions ;  prayen ;  stations ;  fore- 
noon drills. 

Up  spirits. 

Clear  up  decks. 

Bugle  for  cooks. 

Dinner. 

Issue  ^g. 

Out  pipes. 

Quarters;  clean  guns;  cooks  of 
messes  clear  up  the  mess-decks. 
Disperse ;  watch  fall  in ;  after- 
noon drills. 

Watch  fall  in ;  clear  up  decks. 

Bugle  for  cooks. 

Supper;  shift  into  night-clothing. 

Out  pipes ;  cooks  of  messes  clear  up 
the  mess-decks  ;  dean  arms. 

Inspection;  evolution;  coil  up 
ropes ;  up  boats. 

Down  guard  and  steerage  ham- 
mocks. 

Petty  officers  for  their  lights. 

Stand  by  hammocks. 

Stow  bags. 

Out  pipes  and  lights;  cooks  of 
messes  clear  up  Uie  mess-decks. 

Rounds. 

Pipe  down. 

Out  junior  officers'  lights. 

Out  wardroom  officers*  lights. 


Evolution  Routinb. 

Monday, 
8.  0  Cross  r»yal  yards. 
6.20  Down  royal  yards. 

Tuesdaif, 
8.  0  Cross  royal  vards. 
5.20  Down  topgallant  masts. 

Wednetdaif, 
8.  0  Up  topgallant  masts,  and  cross  top- 
gallant and  royal  yards. 
5.20  Down  topgallant  and  royal  yards. 

Thurtdaff, 
8.  0  Cross  topgallant  and  royal  yards. 
5.20  Down  topgallant  and  royal  yards. 

Friday, 
8.  0  Cross  topgallant  and  royal  yards 
and  loose  sails. 
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11.  0  Fori  sails. 
5.20  Down  royal  yards. 

Saturday, 
0.20  Mend  the  furl  of  sails. 

There  is  no  evolution  on  Sun- 
day. Should  sails  he  wet  they 
are  loosed  at  8  o'clock,  and  if  dry 
furled  at  11,  or  after  dinner,  or  at 
5.20.  On  Wednesday  night,  in 
newly-commissioned  ships,  top- 
gallant masts  are  sent  clown  as 
well  as  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Thurs- 
day morning  sent  up  again. 

Weekly  Routine. 

Monday. 
A.M.  General  exercise  aloft, 
p.x.  Bifle  exercise. 

6.0  Scmb  and  wash  clothes. 

Tuesday, 
LM.  4.0  Scmb  hammocks   on  alternate 
weeks. 
A  division  at  gon-drill. 
p.x.  Boatexerdse;  rifle-exerciBe. 

Wedneaday. 
A.M.  Field-gnn  exerdse ;  marines  at  drill. 
P.M.  Sword  -  exercise ;   midshipmen  and 

boys    at   gun,    rifle,    or   sword 

exercise. 

T%W'tday. 
A.X.  Landing  parties  at  drill ;  magazine- 
exercise, 
p.n.  Hake  and  mend  clothes. 
6.0  Scrub  and  wash  clothes. 

Friday. 
A.U.  Exercise  at  general  quarters. 
P.K.  Boat -exercise;   scrape  masts   and 
booms. 

Saittrday, 
Gean  ship,  boats,  gnns,  &c 

General  Arrangements. 

Monday.  At  sea  there  is  no  ex- 
ercise aloft  in  the  forenoon,  hut  a 
division  at  gun-exercise  instead; 
this  is  also  the  case  in  harhour 
whenever  *  drill  aloft'  does  not 
take  place.  Once  a  month,  after 
*  driU,'  the  hammock  gautlines  are 
rove,  the  men's  hlankets  fastened 
to  them,  triced  up,  and  the  hed- 
ging aired ;  hammocks  heing 
lashed  up  and  stowed  again  after 
dinner. 

Tvesday,  On  alternate  weeks 
bammocks  are  scruhhed  and  hung 
up  to  dry;  every  week  clothes 
aie  hung  up  to  dry.     Stations  are 


read  after  divisions,  and  the  evo- 
lutions practised  in  dumh-show. 
In  the  afternoon  the  hoat-exercise 
takes  the  form  of  sailing ;  in  a 
squadron,  the  steamhoats  are  man- 
oeuvred as  a  miniature  fleet. 

Wednesday.  Stations  are  read, 
and  the  evolutions  acted  after  divi- 
sions. In  harhour,  when  practic- 
ahle,  the  fleld-guns'  crews  are 
landed ;  in  a  squadron,  they  will 
he  formed  in  hatteries  and  drilled 
together. 

Thursday  is  a  mustering  day  ; 
twice  a  month  the  men  are  mus- 
tered as  they  stand  on  the  ship's 
hooks.  The  first  Thursday  in 
every  alternate  month,  the  hed- 
ding  is  inspected  ;  the  last  in 
every  three  months  there  is  a 
general  inspection  of  clothes. 
Once  a  quarter  the  Articles  of 
War  are  read.  On  this  day  any 
orders,  circulars,  &c.,  promulgated 
for  general  information  are  read. 
Every  Thursday  the  officers  of  di- 
visions inspect  a  few  men's 
clothes,  taking  care  each  man's 
clothes  have  heen  seen  at  least 
once  a  quarter.  All  men  who  are 
to  he  advanced  are  seen  hy  the 
captain  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
each  month,  and  every  Thursday 
requests  are  made.  In  the  after- 
noon nothing  is  done;  smoking 
is  allowed  to  4  p.m.  ;  the  day,  in 
consequence,  heing  known  as 
*  rope-yarn  Sunday.' 

Friday.  Geneial  quarters  com- 
mence at  9.30  and  last  one  hour. 
Washed- clothes  are  up  to  dry.  In 
the  afternoon  the  hoat-exercise 
will  be  either  '  manning  and  arm- 
ing,' or '  laying  out  anchors.'  The 
last  Friday  evening  in  the  month 
the  flre-stations  are  exercised. 

Saturday.  The  last  Saturday  in 
the  month,  while  the  decks  are 
wet,  all  pumps  are  tried. 

Sunday.  As  few  decks  as  pos- 
sible are  cleaned.  Divisions  are 
at  9.30,  the  ship  and  men  are  in- 
spected by  the  captain,  after  which 
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there  is  divine  service  ;  then  no- 
thing is  done  until  after  supper, 
when  there  are  prayers,  and  some- 
times a  voluntary  evening  service. 
After  prayers  ropes  are  coiled  up, 
and  hoats  hoisted  as  usual. 

At  sea  the  routine  is  just  the 
same,  except  that  supper  will  be  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  and  im- 
mediately after  '  inspection^  there 
is  drill  aloft,  for  at  leasl  an  hour, 
except  on  Sunday.  In  squadrons, 
during  week-days,  there  is  often 
half  an  hour's  drill  aloft  at  1 1  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.,  by  which  time  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  gunnery- 
drills  are  generally  over.  Every 
afternoon,  except  Sunday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  at  sea  or  in 
harbour,  some  of  the  younger  sea- 
men are  exercised  aloft,  or  taught 
seamanship  by  a  petty  officer ;  on 
Monday  afternoon,  the  midship- 
men are  exercised  with  them. 

In  this  way  the  days  and  weeks 
in  a  man-of-war  go  round.  Gene- 
ral exercise  aloft  is  the  preparation 
for  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
in  working  the  ship  at  sea.  To 
insure  regularity  and  quickness 
in  so  doing,  much  time  has  to  be 
devoted  at  drilling  the  men  at 
their  stations,  which  is  done  by 
dumb  drill  on  certain  mornings  : 
all  the  different  ropes  are  manned 
in  their  consecutive  order,  the 
proper  men  mustered  at  them, 
shown  where  the  ropes  are  to  ^e 
found,  and  the  road  they  are  to 
take  in  running  away  with  them, 
till  at  last  they  can  go  from  rope 
to  rope  without  being  told.  In  a 
well-ordered  and  disciplined  man- 
of-war  all  the  work  aloft,  and  in- 
deed everywhere,  goes  on  in  uni- 
son and  perfect  silence  ;  the  men 
run  aloft,  get  on  the  yards,  drop 
or  furl  a  sail,  all  together.  !Not  a 
word  is  spoken  except  by  the  offi- 
cer who  is  giving  the  orders,  or,  in 
naval  parlance,  *  carrying  on ;'  the 
diiferent  officers  about  the  deck 
and  men  aloft  are  only  allowed  to 


make  signs  for  what  they  want 
done,  but  may  call  out  if  it  is  to 
prevent  an  accident;  the  boat- 
swain and  his  mates  use  their 
'  calls ;'  the  bugler  stands  with  his 
eyes  on  the  officer  carrying  on, 
ready  to  sound  '  attention,'  when 
every  one  remains  motionless  until 
*  carry  on'  is  sounded,  when  the 
work  in  hand  has  to  be  continued. 
The  spare  sails,  yards,  and  masts 
are  kept  ready  for  instant  change ; 
the  boats  carried  inside  the  ship 
have  everything  so  arranged  they 
may  be  hoisted  out  without  delay ; 
no  rope  is  allowed  to  be  left  slack, 
and  must  always  be  hauled  taut 
and  coiled  down — that  is,  put  in  a 
circular  heap — the  moment  it  is 
finished  with,  which  is  impressed 
on  every  one's  mind  by  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

^  He  who  does  a  rope  belay 
Coils  it  down,  and  ^es  away. 
Should  he  be  a  leading  hand, 
He  leaves  it  to  another  man.' 

Ships  that  are  carefully  pre- 
pared and  well  worked  up,  com- 
mencing slowly,  arrive  at  great 
rapidity  in  the  performance  of 
work  aloft.  We  know  of  a  ship 
that  has  hoisted  out  her  three 
large  boats  in  a  little  under  five 
minutes,  the  first  being  out  in  two 
minutes;  and  in  any  average  squad- 
ron the  slow  ships  would  get  them 
out  in  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  It  must  be  remembered 
these  boats  pull  eighteen  oars;  one 
of  them  is  a  steamer.  When  away 
for  fighting  service  they  carry  a 
nine-pounder  gun,  with  all  the 
necessary  munitions,  the  steamer 
having  a  complete  set  of  torpedo 
fittings ;  and  that  when  n.M.S. 
Bombay  was  burnt  one  of  the 
boats  that  had  been  hoisted  oat 
had  in  her  some  two  hundred  men, 
and  floated  with  them ;  so  that  it 
is  no  light  matter  to  throw  them  in 
and  out  of  a  ship,  as  is  done.  The 
hoisting  in  has  been  performed  in 
five  minutes ;  and  it  is  an  evolu- 
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tion  that  nowadays  compares  very 
favourably  with  fonner  times. 

Sails  can  be  shifted — that  is, 
the  one  set  taken  in,  sent  down 
on  deck  from  its  yard,  and  the 
spare  one  got  oat  from  the  sail- 
room,  sent  up,  and  set  in  its  place 
— in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
All  sail  can  be  set  in  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  and  taken  in  and 
furled  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
A  reef  can  be  taken  in  a  sail  in 
about  two  minutes ;  but  in  very 
bad  weather  seven  or  eight  mi- 
nutes. Masts  can  be  sent  down 
and  shifted  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  and  a  ship  can  be  pre- 
pared for  action — which  means 
all  light  spars  sent  down  from 
aloft,  the  bowsprit  rigged  in,  and 
supports  got  in  the  masts  ready 
for  ramming — in  from  four  to 
twenty  minutes.  In  these  days 
the  shorter  time  is  that  which  has 
actually  been  reached  in  various 
ships. 

This  exercise  aloft  develops  the 
men  physically,  and  trains  the 
man  -of-  war's  -  man  in  activity, 
strength,  nerve,  and  a  quick  eye, 
the  very  essentials  for  taking  part 
in  a  sea-fight.  In  the  exercise, 
brain,  eyes,  hands,  and  feet  have 
to  work  together,  all  senses  and 
muscles  are  at  full  stretch,  and 
the  men  literaUy  carry \heir  lives 
in  their  hands ;  for  there  is  no 
evolution  aloft  without  risk  to  life. 
Every  precaution  is  taken :  the 
ropes  most  used  are  constantly 
examined;  but  the  emulation  is 
great,  the  work  goes  on  at  racing 
speed,  and  now  and  then  scenes 
occur  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  result  of  the  exercise  aloft  is, 
that  when  bad  weather  comes,  or 
there  is  a  sudden  call  on  the  ship, 
or  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for 
action,  all  goes  quickly  and  well. 
It  also  brings  out  the  smartest  and 
best  men,  who  are  generally  the 
best  all  round  j  but  it  can  only  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  much 


practice  and  time  at  sea;  and,  from 
the  benefit  it  is  to  all  other  points 
of  instruction,  we  place  it  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  royal  navy  as 
second  only  to  discipline. 

Though  the  whole  week  ismainly 
taken  up  with  gunnery  instruction, 
on  Friday  forenoon  every  one  in 
the  ship  is  at  his  station  for  '  ac- 
tion ;'  the  bugle  sounds  the  call, 
the  guns'  crews  run  to  their  guns 
and  clear  them  away,  dummy  car- 
tridges are  passed  up  from  the 
magazine,  the  torpedo  men  prepare 
the  torpedoes;  all  the  auxiliary 
engines  are  worked ,  if  under  steam ; 
riggers,  Gatling  guns'  crews,  fire 
and  stretcher  parties  go  to  their 
respectiveplaces;  the  surgeon, with 
all  his  assistants,  goes  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wounded,  and 
there  lay  out  their  paraphernalia; 
the  compartments  will  be  closed 
and  all  water-tight  doors  shut. 
The  moment  the  bugle  sounds  to 
quarters  for  drill  or  action  every 
one  is  silent,  and  when  all  the 
guns  are  loaded  and  ready  they 
are  so  reported  to  the  captain. 
The  lieutenants  then  drill  their 
respective  batteries ;  imaginary 
fires  will  be  put  out  below  by  the 
fire-brigade ;  shells  will  have  their 
fuses  fitted  and  be  passed  up  to 
the  batteries  in  dumb-show ;  rig- 
ging will  be  supposed  to  be  shot 
away,  and  will  be  repaired  ;  masts 
will  be  given  extra  support ;  tiller- 
ropes  will  be  shot  away  and  re- 
placed ;  the  fighting  -  wheel — so 
called  from  being  in  a  part  of  the 
ship  that  is  best  protected — will 
be  used;  and  all  contingencies 
that  can  be  thought  of  will  be 
more  or  less  acted.  After  this  has 
gone  on  for  about  twenty  minutes 
there  will  be  a  cessation  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  one 
officer  wUl  drill  all  the  batteries 
and  means  of  offence  together ;  an 
enemy  will  be  imagined  to  be  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other; 
guns  will  be  fired  together  and 
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independently;  preparation  will 
be  made  for  ramming,  torpedoes 
wOl  be  used,  the  broadsides  will  be 
fired  by  electricity,  the  Gatling 
gun  will  keep  up  its  fire  from  the 
top,  and  all  the  exertions  of  a  se- 
vere action  will  be  passed  through. 
To  prepare  and  perfect  the  men 
for  their  duties  in  action,  the  dif- 
ferent batteries  are  drilled  in  turn 
in  their  watches,  and  there  is'  in- 
variably some  class  under  instruc- 
tion: it  may  be  a  whole  gun's 
crew,  or  a  class  of  men  from  dif- 
ferent gunsj  but  whatever  may 
be  the  class,  the  men  composing 
it  do  nothing  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  ship,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cleaning  it  in  the  morn- 
ings; directly  after  divisions  in 
the  forenoon,  and  dinner  in  the 
afternoon,  they  go  to  drill,  re- 
maining until  dinner-time  and 
4  F.M.  There  is  always  a  course 
for  such  classes  to  go  through, 
those  who  pass  best  at  the  ex- 
amination being  rated  '  trained 
men/  A  man-of-war's-man  must 
be  a  seaman  gunner  if  anything ; 
it  is  his  business,  and  he  should 
be  au  fait  at  everything  con- 
nected withguns.  The  rifle,  sword, 
field-gun,  company,  and  battalion 
drill  follow  very  much  in  the 
order  in  which  we  put  them. 
The  rifle  and  sword  are  required 
for  boat-service,  the  field-gun  and 
the  company  drill  for  cases  when 
it  is  necessary  to  land  and  make 
a  raid  in  an  enemy's  country,  no 
regular  troops  being  available; 
but  the  battalion-driU,  though  it 
is  sometimes  taught,  can  scarcely 
be  called  bluejacket's  work,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  little 
time  spent  on  it  in  a  sea-going 
ship  is  not  time  thrown  away. 
We  may  now  add  torpedo-exer- 
cise, and  the  care  of  and  fitting  of 
electrical  gear  for  their  firing  and 
that  of  the  guns.  This  will  become 
more  general  as  time  goes  on,  but 
at  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


seamen  gunners  and  armourers, 
who  are  trained  in  the  Vernon  at 
Portsmouth,  and  are  called  *  tor- 
pedo-men.' The  preparing  the 
ship  for  action  as  regards  her  gear 
aloft  is  an  essential  which  is  gene- 
rally gone  through  the  first  or  last 
Friday  in  the  month;  and  from 
first  to  last  of  all  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  '  general  quarters,'  it 
will  be  found  that  ship  which  is 
the  quickest  and  smartest  aloft  is 
sure  to  be  the  first  in  the  squadron 
that  can  be  got  ready  for  action. 
Once  a  quarter  firing  takes  place 
at  a  target:  half  the  allowance 
may  be  fired  in  harbour ;  but  the 
rest  must  be  at  sea,  steaming  or 
sailing  round  a  target.  Once  a 
year  this  firing  takes  the  form  of 
prize-firing,  when  the  ship  has  to 
steam  round  the  target  at  good 
speed;  the  range  must  be  about 
1200  yards;  all  guns  compete. 
Precision  and  time  of  completing 
the  rounds  gain  the  points.  The 
prize,  in  money,  is  divided  amongst 
the  gun's  crew.  Those  men  whose 
numbers  at  the  gun  show  their 
ability,  having  contributed  mostly 
to  the  success,  get  the  largest 
share  of  the  prize. 

The  rifle  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  drill  of  the  landing 
parties  one  forenoon,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  send  a 
party  on  shore  for  warlike  opera- 
tions, to  which  may  be  added  the 
instructions  of  the  field-guns' 
crews.  Men-of-war  are  often 
called  on  to  land  their  men, 
either  to  complete  some  work,  or 
to  commence  it,  before  regular 
troops  can  be  sent  from  home. 
The  party  sent  will  be  composed 
of  bluejackets,  marines,  and  field- 
guns,  the  latter  being  dragged  hy- 
men; and  in  view  of  such  con- 
tingencies, it  is  necessary  the  men 
should  at  least  know  company- 
drill  and  skirmishing,  and  the 
guns'  crows  be  able  to  land  and 
take  their  guns  over  any  country. 
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Marines,  having  been  drilled  on 
shore,  and  second  to  no  troops, 
are  always  ready;  but  the  blue- 
jackets require  constant  teaching. 
Opportunities  are  taken  for  a 
'manoeuvre;'  the  men  assemble 
in  boats  at  a  rendezvous;  the 
beach  is  cleared  by  the  fire  of  the 
boats*  guns,  the  boats  being  in  a 
line.  The  signal  is  made  to 
advance  and  land,  and  a  dash 
in  takes  place  :  the  lightest  boats, 
having  on  board  the  company  de- 
tailed as  skirmishers,  get  in  first. 
The  men  jump  out,  fkll  in,  extend, 
and  advance;  the  remainder  fall 
in;  the  guns  are  got  out  of  the 
boats,  mounted  on  their  field-car- 
riages, and  landed.  A  party  is  left 
in  chai^  of  the  boats ;  flanks  are 
guarded.  The  party  goes  inland, 
attacks  some  place,  which  per- 
haps, early  in  the  morning,  has 
been  selected  and  armed;  either 
takes  it,  or  is  beaten  back,  re- 
turning to  the  boats.  Guns  are 
got  on  board  first,  then  the  main 
body,  and  lastly  the  rear  guard 
with  a  rush,  the  guns  from  the 
boats  covering  their  retreat.  This 
after  all  is  but  seldom  done.  80 
few  places  fulfil  the  requirements 
to  do  it  for  exercise — fine  weather, 
no  sea,  a  good  beach,  a  close  har- 
bour, and  some  open  country — that 
it  only  can  be  done  here  and  there ; 
the  luiding  of  the  small-arm  men 
g^ierally  taking  place  at  some 
pier,  and  ending  in  a  march  out 
and  back,  headed  by  the  band — 
about  as  much  use  for  bluejackets 
as  if  they  were  put  in  a  stable  at 
intervals  to  groom  horses,  and  in 
consequence  be  expected  to  ride. 
Some  care  is  taken  of  the  rifle- 
firing.  Once  a  year  every  man  in 
the  ship  goes  through  a  firing 
course,  being  landed,  and  firing 
at  a  target.  Prizes  are  given  to 
the  best  shot  in  the  ship  and  in 
the  companies.  A  return  is  sent 
home  and  compiled  from  every 
ship  in  the  service,  so  that  aman- 


of-war's-man  has  a  chance  of  fairly 
understanding  and  being  able  to 
use  a  rifle. 

Sword-exercise  teaches  what  its 
name  implies.  A  useful  exercise 
for  bluejackets  in  case  of  boat- 
work;  but  we  have  never  felt 
satisfied  with  it  in  a  sea-going 
ship,  its  lessons  appearing  to  us 
of  a  most  perfunctory  nature. 

Boat-exercise  is  most  useful. 
On  the  sailing  day  the  launches 
and  cutters  of  the  squadron  as- 
semble near  the  'flag-ship,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  flag- 
captain  are  formed  into  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  then  in 
columns  will  manoeuvre  as  a 
sailing-fleet.  The  steam-pinnaces 
will,  under  some  captain  or  com- 
mander, manoeuvre  as  a  steam- 
fleet.  Both  squadrons  will  use 
the  same  signal-books  as  the  ship, 
so  that  it  is  good  teaching  for  the 
officers  in  the  boats.  On  the 
other  boat-day,  when  it  is  '  man- 
ning and  arming,'  the  boats  have 
to  be  equipped  ready  for  service, 
and  at  the  given  rendezvous,  with 
all  despatch.  The  same  on  the 
'anchor'  day;  the  anchor  and 
cable  have  to  be  put  in  the  boat, 
and  sent  to  a  given  place,  with  all 
speed.  In  this  way  preparation 
is  made  to  iLse  the  boats  for  ser- 
vice, or  to  assist  a  ship  in  distress 
on  shore.  The  steam-pinnace  of 
ships  is  the  torpedo-boat,  having 
special  fittings.  These  have  to 
be  in  their  place  once  a  quarter,  by 
day  and  by  night,  the  boat  leaving 
the  ship.  At  one  of  these  ex- 
ercises the  electric-battery  and 
fuses  are  tried  by  the  explosion  of 
lib.  tins  of  powder ;  and  once  every 
six  months  a  service  torpedo,  of 
lOOlbs.,  has  to  be  exploded.  The 
efficiency,  discipline,  and  cleanli- 
ness of  a  man-of-war  can  generally 
be  told  by  the  condition  of  her 
boats.  If  the  men  pull  well,  are 
prompt  at  their  work,  quiet,  or- 
derly, and  well  dressed,  and  their 
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boat  is  clean,  they  will  most  pro- 
bably be  found  to  belong  to  a  ship 
that  has  also  these  essentials.  It 
seems  to  follow  'Like  ship  like 
boat/  as  '  Like  father  like  son.' 

The  ordinary  seamen  and  boys 
are  instructed  daily,  whenever  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  drills 
cease.  They  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  watch,  and  taught 
to  be  seamen  either  on  deck  or 
aloft,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  flag- 
ship, by  signal,  details  the  dress 
for  the  day,  and  by  9  a.m.  every 
one  must  be  so  dressed.  On  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  for  the  exercise,  it 
is  a  'white  working-dress'  until 
the  dinner-hour,  during  which 
every  one  changes.  The  men  wash 
themselves  in  their  messes — those 
going  on  deck  during  the  breakfast- 
hour,  the  othersjust  before  cleaning 
the  mess- decks.  At  the  time  the 
men  dress  no  washing  takes  place. 
Washing-places  have  been  and  are 
fitted  up  in  ships,  but  we  do  not 
think  sufficient  care  and  attention 
is  paid  them.  Not  that  the  man- 
of-warVman  is  a  dirty  man;  on 
the  contrary  he  ia,weUev;,  the 
cleanest  of  his  class  in  life ;  but 
we  think  the  means  he  has  to 
keep  himself  clean  might  be  im- 
proved. 

We  will  now  follow  a  man 
through  a  week's  work,  and  put- 
ting him  as  a  maintop-man  in  the 
starboard  watch,  let  him  com- 
mence with  being  in  *  the  watch- 
on-deck'  Monday  morning,  when 
he  is  turned  out  with  the  others 
at  4.30;  five  minutes  after,  he  faUs 
in,  and  is  reported  by  the  petty 
officer  of  his  part,  the  captain  of 
the  maintop,  as  *  present'  He  then 
assists  in  the  scrubbing  and  wash- 
ing down  of  the  starboard  side  of 
the  quarter-deck;  when  that  is 
done,  he  will  wipe  over  all  the 
paint  and  woodwork,  polishing 
any  brass  that  may  belong  to  the 
particular  woodwork  to  which  he 


is  stationed.    At  six  he  stows  his 
hammock,  and  assists  to  cover  the 
maintop-men's  hammocks,  which 
are  those  stowed  in  the  starboard 
quarter-deck  netting ;   at  6.30  he 
goes  to  his  mess   for  breakfast, 
finding  all  the  cocoa  standing  in 
basins  on  the  table,  with  a  pile  of 
biscuit  or  bread,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Breakfast,  including  a  smoke, 
is  fiiyshed  by  seven,  when  our 
man  goes  to  his  quarters,  polishes 
his  gun,  and  cleans  some  particu- 
lar part  of  the  machinery.  At  half- 
past  seven  he  leaves  his  gun,  and, 
belonging  now  to  the  '  watch  be- 
low,' goes  to   his   mess,  washes 
himself,  and,  it  being  his  half  of 
the  watch  to  clean  the  lower  parts 
of  the  ship,  he  goes  with  the  first 
haK  of  the  maintop-men  to  clean 
the  maintop-men's  side  of  a  com- 
partment, or  perhaps  the  whole  of 
a  compartment.    At    a   quarter- 
past  eight  he  will  clean  and  polish 
the  wood  and  bright  work  of  this 
compartment ;  and  at  8.30  he  will 
take  his  bag  up  to  his  mess  and 
dress    himself;    taking   his   bag 
below  at  8.45,  stowing  it,  and, 
being  one  of  the  duty  sub.  for  the 
day,  remains  down  to  stow  all  the 
bags  as  the  other  men  bring  them 
down ;  then  sweeping  up  and  leav- 
ing the  place  fit  for  inspection. 
At  nine  our  man  goes  to  his  divi- 
sion, and  is  there  inspected  by  his 
officer;  after  prayers,  if  in  har- 
bour, he  waits  about,  till  9.30  for 
the   exereise   aloft,  which    lasts 
until  10.45,  when  he  has  to  get 
up  the  '  hammock  gautlines,'  they 
being  up  and  along  the  deck  ready 
for  use,  he  gets  his  hammock, 
unlashes  it,  puts  the  bed  up  in 
the  rigging,  makes   his   blanket 
fast    to   the  gautline,  which   is 
triced  up   and   hauled  out  taut, 
the   business  being   over   about 
11.30,   when  our  man   can   go 
below.     Should   the  ship,  how- 
ever, be  at  sea,  or  there  is  no  sail- 
drill,  our  man  would  go  below  as 
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soon  as  the  prayers  were  over  and 
the  'watch  called.'  At  twelve 
OUT  man  has  his  dinner,  his  grog 
at  12.30,  and  he  can  smoke  until 
ten  minutes  past  one  ;  if  there  has 
been  '  drill,'  during  this  time  he 
puts  on  the  dress  for  the  day.  At 
a  quarter-past  one  our  man  again 
goes  to  his  gun  for  a  few  minutes^ 
while  the  ship  is  cleared  up  after 
dinner ;  when  that  has  been  done 
he  has  to  get  his  hammock  and 
blanket,  lash  them  up,  stow  them, 
and  trice  the  gautlines  up  again. 
Our  man  now  belongs  to  the 
'  watch  on  deck,'  is  mustered,  and 
then,  with  most  of  the  others  in 
the  watch,  is  put  to  lifle-drill  for 
an  hour ;  after  which  he  has  to  do 
any  little  fitting  required  for  the 
maintop  until  four  o'clock,  when, 
being  relieved,  he  can  go  to  his 
mess.  At  4.30  our  man  has  his 
supper,  during  which  time  he 
must  change  into  night  clothing. 
At  five  he  has  to  clean  his  arms, 
and  after  inspection  he,  as  one  of 
the  watch  below,  gets  the  '  wash- 
ing water'  for  his  mess,  sorts  out 
the  clothes  he  intends  to  wash, 
taking  them  with  the  water  to 
some  favourite  spot  on  deck.  At 
six,  as  our  man  again  becomes  one 
of  *  the  watch,'  he  may  have  to 
hoist  up  certain  boats ;  but  when 
not  wanted  can  smoke,  and  scrub 
and  wash  his  clothes.  At  7.30 
our  man  takes  down  his  hammock, 
then  hauls  over  the  hammock- 
cloths,  ceasing  his  washing  at  eight 
o'clock,  placing  the  washing-tub 
with  the  clothes  in  it  in  a  certain 
place,  and  going  below  or  smok- 
ing as  it  suits  him.  At  8.30,  being 
a  '  bag-stowcr,'  he  will  have  to  see 
all  the  bags  in  his  compartment 
stowed ;  beyond  that  he  can  stay 
up  until  9.30,  when  he  must  go  to 
his  hammock. 

Tuesday  morning  the  work  be- 
gins at  four,  and  our  man,  lashing 
up  and  Btowing  his  hammock,  has 
then  to  scrub  the  dirty  hammock 


of  the  previous  fortnight's  wear. 
At  5.30  he  puts  it  and  the  clothes 
washed  over-night  on  the  lines, 
trices  them  up,  and  gets  them  out 
taut;  his  special  work  after  the 
gautlines,  being  the  maintop-men's 
lines,  the  starboard  side.  Break- 
fast at  the  usual  time,  during 
which,  however,  he  washes  him- 
self; after  breakfast  all  the  decks 
are  scrubbed  at  the  same  time, 
and  our  man,  belonging  to  '  the 
watch,'  again  scrubs,  &c.,  the 
starboard  side  of  the  quart«r-deck. 
At  eight  the  watch  all  cease  for 
the  evolution,  going  on  with  their 
work  when  it  is  over.  At  8.30  on 
this  morning  the  guns  are  cleaned ; 
the  men  dressing  at  nine ;  and 
divisions,  with  prayers,  stations, 
&c.,  being  at  9.30.  As  the  star- 
board battery,  to  which  our  man 
belongs,  is  for  drill,  one  hour  at 
least  of  the  forenoon  will  be  taken 
up  with  gun-drill ;  after  that  little 
jobs  will  be  done  until  11.30, 
when  the  decks  are  cleared  up. 

When  the  ship  is  cleared  up 
after  dinner,  the  scrubbed  ham- 
mocks and  clothes  will  be  taken 
in,  and  one  man  belonging  to  the 
*  watch  below'  will  have  to  make 
up  and  store  away  the  gaut- 
lines and  clothes-lines.  When 
that  is  done  he  will  be  left  to 
himself  until  four  o'clock.  At 
four  o'clock  he  will  be  mustered, 
and  assist  in  clearing  up  the  decks; 
after  supper,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  scrubbed  hammock  by 
the  officer  of  his  division,  our 
man — an  upper-yard  man — will 
go  up  aloft  to  send  down  the 
maintopgallant  yard  and  the 
maintopgallant  mast.  This  being 
done,  he  will  assist  to  clear  up  the 
ship,  coiling  up  ropes,  hoisting  up 
boats,  (&c.,  until  six  o'clock,  when 
he  will  be  relieved,  and  have  the 
evening  to  himself. 

Wednesday  morning  will  see 
our  man  going  through  the  same 
routine  as  he  did  on  Monday  mom- 
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ing,  cleaning  the  upper  decks  be- 
fore breakfast  and  the  lower  decks 
after  breakfSast ;  but  this  morning 
it  is  the  turn  of  his  half  of  the 
watch  below  to  clean  the  messes. 
He  and  his  messmates  clean  their 
mess  and  the  deck  belonging  to  it. 
At  five  minutes  to  eight  every  one 
goes  on  deck  for  the  evolution — 
onr  man,  as  an  upper-yardman  of 
the  watch  below,  going  to  a  parti- 
cular station.  When  this  is  over 
he  returns  to  his  mess,  finishes 
ity  and,  being  '  cook  of  the  mess' 
for  the  day,  remains  there  when 
it  is  inspected,  between  a  quarter 
to  nine  and  nine.  After  divisions, 
prayers,  and  stations,  if  not  one 
of  a  field-gun's  crew,  our  man 
will  be  left  to  himself  for  the  fore- 
noon,  except  at  eleven,  when  he 
assists  to  get  up  the  day's  allow- 
ance of  spirits;  and  at  11.45, 
when  he  goes  to  the  galley  to  get 
his  mess's  dinner,  which  he  cuts 
up  and  portions  out  ready  for 
twelve  o'clock ;  but  if  one  of  the 
iield-gun*s  crew,  he  will  have  an 
hour's  instruction  on  board,  or  if 
landed,  will  not  be  back  and  on 
board  until  nearly  twelve.  At 
12.30  he  goes  to  the  grog- tub  for 
the  mess's  grog,  divides  that  out, 
and  assists  to  wash  up  the  plates 
and  basins  used  during  the  meal. 
After  dinner  and  quarters  he  be- 
longs to  the  '  watch,'  and  gets  an 
hour's  sword-exercise ;  then,  till 
four  o'clock,  being  at  odd  jobs. 
At  four  he  goes  below,  and  at 
4.15  to  the  galley  for  the  mess's 
tea,  which  he  divides  out,  after 
the  meal  washing  up  the  basins. 
Then  as  usual  comes  the  cleaning 
arms,  inspection,  and  the  evolu- 
tion, after  which  he  is  not  wanted 
till  six ;  and  at  six,  becoming  one 
of  the  *  watch,'  finishes  up  any  of 
the  clearing  up,  or  hoisting  up 
boats,  not  done.  At  8.45  he  will 
clear  up  his  mess,  and  remain  in 
it  while  the  rounds  go,  being  re- 
sponsible it  is  quite  correct. 


Thursday  morning,  our  man 
does  not  turn  out  till  six,  stows  his 
hammock,  has  his  breakfast,  and, 
after  the  guns  are  cleaned,  belong- 
ing to  the  watch,  polishes  the 
upper-deck  wood  and  bright  work. 
At  8.45  he  is  mustered,  perhaps 
questioned  as  to  his  duty ;  and  at 
eight  is  aloft,  crossing  the  main- 
topgallant  yard,  remaining  up  tUi 
the  yards  are  squared.  After 
dressing  himself,  going  to  his  divi- 
sion, and  prayers,  or  prayers  and 
muster,  as  the  case  may  be,  our 
man,  if  belonging  to  one  of  the 
small- arm  companies,  is  drilled 
for  an  hour ;  if  landed  for  drill  he 
gets  back  to  the  ship  in  time  for 
dinner.  Thursday  afternoon  no- 
thing is  done;  but  at  four  our 
man  again,  as  one  of  the  watch, 
is  mustered,  and  performs  aU  the 
usual  four  to  six  work.  Gun- 
gear  is  cleaned  after  supper  in- 
stead of  the  arms,  and  our  man 
will  polish  and  show  for  inspection 
some  of  the  gear  of  his  gun.  He 
then  goes  aloft  to  take  his  part  in 
the  evolution.  At  six  he  can 
scrub  and  wash  his  clothes,  if  he 
requires  to  do  so ;  and  at  eight,  if 
one  of  the  duty-half  of  the  watch, 
will  have  to  dry  up  the  washing- 
place. 

Friday  morning  sees  our  man 
out  at  four,  to  hang  up  the  clothes 
he  may  have  washed,  tricing  up  the 
lines, and  then  scrubbing  the  upper 
decks  and  the  mess  decks,  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday.  This 
morning  it  is  his  turn  at  the  com- 
partments. At  eight  he  comes  up 
as  usual  for  the  evolution,  dresses 
himself,  stows  his  bag,  and  goes  up 
off  the  lower  decks.  At  nine  divi- 
sions and  prayers ;  after  which  he 
stands  about  waiting  for  '  general 
quarters'  at  9.30,  which  lasts  until 
about  10.40.  Then,  at  eleven 
again,  our  man  will  be  wanted  for 
furling  sails  that  were  loosed  at 
eight  o'clock ;  this  will  keep  him 
on  deck  till  about  11.80.    During 
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the  dinner-hoar  he  changes  to  tlfe 
dress  for  the  day,  and  being  one  of 
the  -watch  in  the  afternoon,  after 
he  has  been  at  his  station  assisting 
the  boats  to  leave  the  ship  for  what- 
ever may  be  ordered,  he  will  be  aloft 
most  of  the  afternoon  scraping 
masts  and  booms,  or  perhaps 
scrubbing  deck-clothes  and  such 
common  gear  as  is  used  for  keeping 
the  ship  clean.  The  wash-clothes 
may  be  got  down  when  the  boats 
are  away,  and  the  evening  is  spent 
as  usual,  our  man  being  in  the 
watch  from  six  to  eight. 

Saturday  sees  our  man  out  at 
four  stowing  his  hammock ;  then 
scrubbing,  scrubbing,  scrubbing 
till  about  ten  o'clock ;  he  has  his 
breakfast  at  the  usual  time,  but 
before  that  he  has  been  at  the 
upper  decks.  After  it  there  is  the 
gun-gear  and  the  upper  deck  for 
him  again,  it  being  his  watch  on 
deck.  At  eleven  the  guns  are 
polished  till  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve;  but  after  dinner,  when 
the  ship  is  cleared  up,  our  man, 
belonging  to  the  '  watch  below,' 
will  probably  be  left  to  himself 
until  four  o'clock,  when  it  becomes 
his  watch.  After  the  inspection, 
the  sails  are  refurled  —  called 
'  mending  the  furl' — the  yards  are 
squared,  and  the  decks  cleared  up 
as  usuaL 

Sunday  morning  sees  our  man 
out  at  4.30  to  clean  the  ship,  it 
being  again  his  turn;  in  the  watch 
below  cleaning  the  mess  falls  to 
his  lot  this  day.  Divisions  are 
at  9.30.  Inspection  of  the  ship 
and  church;  which  being  over 
about  11.15,  nothing  more  is 
done.  There  are  prayers  after 
evening  inspection,  and  then  the 
ship  is  cleared  up  as  on  ordinary 
days:  in  some  ships  there  is  a 
voluntary  evening  service  at  seven. 
Our  man  on  this  Sunday  having 
the  six  to  eight  watch  may  or  may 
not  have  a  boat  to  hoist  up ;  other- 
wise his  time  is  his  own  all  day. 

VOL.  XXXV.   NO.  GCVII. 


On  the  following  week  our  man 
will  sleep  in  until  six  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  and  he  will  be 
on  watch  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  week  we  have  followed  him 
through.  Should  the  ship  have 
been  at  sea,  the  watch-keeping 
goes  on  through  the  night,  the 
reliefs  being  at  eight,  midnight, 
and  four.  The  men  have  no  evo- 
lutions at  eight  and  5.20;  are 
saved  landing  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  and  all  boat- work ;  but 
besides  the  drills,  inspections, 
cleanings,  scrubbings,  and  wash- 
ings we  have  detailed  as  performed 
in  harbour,  have  to  do  all  that  is 
I  required  in  making,  shortening, 
and  furling  sails,  that  wind,  wea- 
ther, and  station- keeping  in  a 
squadron  may  require  during  day 
and  night.  Men  that  are  under 
special  instruction,  excused  for 
training,  or  going  through  the  pre- 
liminary exercise  for  their  nfle- 
firing,  only  clean  the  ship  in  their 
turns;  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  they 
are  under  the  gunnery  lieutenant. 
Every  day  directly  after  prayers 
the  class  commences  drilling  by 
itself,  going  on  till  11.45,  and 
commencing  immediately  after 
dinner  and  lasting  till  4  p.m.  Men 
belonging  to  boats  have  to  go 
away  when  their  boats  are  wanted, 
whether  in  their  watch  or  watch 
below;  but  if  belonging  to  the 
duty  cutter,  the  boat  most  used, 
they  are  excused  altogether  all 
work  of  the  ship.  The  captain's 
boat's  crew  is  the  only  other  so 
excused.  At  sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  class,  no  one  is  ex- 
cused, and  the  class  even  keep 
night  watch,  but  whether  in  har- 
bour or  at  sea,  from  necessary 
causes,  it  will  be  found  a  man  even 
when  excused  gets  very  little  con- 
secutive, and  therefore  good,  in- 
struction— half  a  day  on  Monday, 
a  whole  day  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  perhaps  one  hour  on 
Thursday  forenoon  and  Friday  af- 
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temoon,  but  no  more — the  only 
consecutive  instruction  being  from 
Monday  after  dinner  to  Wednes- 
day evening.  Twelve  hours'  in- 
struction in  a  week  is  the  very 
outside,  boat-work  and  all  other 
teaching  given  up  for  it.  The 
men  who  are  not  being  specially 
taught  get  rifle  instruction  one 
hour  a  week;  a  man  belonging 
to  a  boat  and  the  ship  in  harbour 
will  probably  only  have  this  once 
a  fortnight.  Sword  instruction 
once  a  fortnight,  gun-drill  once  a 
week,  but  with  general  quarters, 
which  is  not  an  instruction,  and 
the  quarterly  firing  at  a  target,  a 
man  gets  somewhat  more  at  his 
gun  than  at  first  appears. 

Ordinaryseamenand  boys,  when- 
ever they  are  not  at  gunnery  in- 
struction, go  to  seamanship  ;  but 
going  from  one  thing  to  another, 
the  classes  are  of  the  deadliest 
description,  and  never  seem  to 
advance ;  one  sees  and  hears  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  to 
the  last  day  of  the  commission. 
At  sea  the  classes  continually  have 
to  break  off,  leaving  gun,  rifle, 
sword,  and  seamanship  instruc- 
tions to  trim,  make,  or  shorten 
sail ;  and  this  happens  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  squadron.  In  har- 
bour, if  a  boat  has  to  be  cleared  it 
is  tried  to  be  done  by  the  watch 
not  at  drill ;  a  few  men  only  come, 
too  few  to  carry  out  man-of-war 
fashion,  and  hoist  the  things  in 
properly.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  how  much  refitting,  coal- 
ing, &c.,  interferes  with  all  re- 
gular teaching  ;  that  at  sea,  from 
bad  weather,  there  is  often  none 
for  days ;  and  in  harbour,  if  after 
or  during  the  refitting  leave  is 
given  to  the  men,  weeks  may 
elapse  without  any  taking  place. 
As  the  men  pass  out  of  their  gun- 
nery-drill, or  become  able  seamen, 
they  are  exempted  from  further 
teaching;  but  we  fear  few  pass 
out  at  the  proper  standard — the 


temptation  is  too  great,  the  stand- 
ard gets  lowered,  and  teachers 
point  out  the  number  they  have 
brought  to  perfection.  One  thing 
often  happens — the  gunnery  lieu- 
tenant continually  finds  men  who 
manage  to  escape  him  ;  some  men 
have  been  known  to  manage  a 
whole  commission  and  never  be- 
long to  a  single  class ;  and  we  hold 
that  these  things  show  the  perfunc- 
tory nature  of  the  gunnery  teach- 
ing in  a  ship  while  serving  abroad 
or  in  a  squadron,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  naval  bar- 
racks are  a  necessity,  and  also 
that  every  seaman  in  the  service 
should  be  a  seaman  gunner,  the 
teaching  for  which  should  take  place 
in  the  barracks,  leaving  only  small 
gunnery  classes  and  seamanship  to 
be  taught  afloat ;  classes  to  which, 
from  their  smallness,  more  care 
would  be  given,  and,  bett^r  still, 
leave  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
all  -  important  seamanship ;  for 
after  all,  it  is  on  this  one  point  the 
whole  British  navy  hangs  together. 
We  have  shown  in  this  account 
of  the  internal  economy  of  her 
Majesty's  ships,  that  the  teaching 
going  on  for  the  naval  service  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
sailor  and  the  gunner,  and  that 
the  latter  should  be  taught  in 
England  in  fixed  establishments, 
it  being  only  possible  to  learn  the 
former  in  a  ship  in  commission  at 
sea.  To  carry  out  this  idea  fully, 
we  would  advocate  that  the  boys, 
as  they  leave  the  home  training- 
ships,  be  sent  to  sea  for  two  or  three 
years ;  during  that  time  to  have 
but  the  slightest  gunnery  instruc- 
tion, as  very  little  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  take  their 
subordinate  place  in  action;  but 
on  their  return  from  foreign  ser- 
vice they  should  go  through  the 
complete  gunnery  course,  taking  a 
year,  and  Hving  in  barracks  on 
shore,  the  second  time  they  go  to 
sea  going  as  'seamen   gunners.* 
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In  this  way  the  classes  afloat  that 
we  deprecate  would  be  avoided, 
and  a  man,  instead  of  going  from 
one  thing  to  another,  would  have 
more  time  for  work  when  work 
was  to  be  done,  and  to  himself 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done ;  for  it  most  be  remembered 
a  man-of- war^s  man  has  not  so  many 
honrs'  work  a  day,  like  an  artisan 
on  shore ;  bat,  as  we  have  shown, 
bis  day  begins  generally  at  four  or 
half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  on  until  nine  at  night ;  that 
at  sea  he  is  out  of  his  hammock 
— ^though,  perhaps,  able  to  sleep 
on  the  deck — half  every  night ; 


and  during  the  day  he  gets  snatches 
of  work,  snatches  of  instruction, 
with  snatches  of  time  to  himself; 
and  in  each  and  all  of  these  he  is 
liable  to  be  broken  in  on.  The 
internal  economy  of  royal  ships 
has  bits  added  to  it  here  and 
there ;  and  we  wish  to  see  a  fresh 
beginning  made,  beHeving  that  if 
what  can  only  be  well  done  in  a 
ship  in  commission  is  done — ^all 
else  being  done  under  different 
circumstances — more  zeal  will  be 
developed  by  officers  and  men, 
both  in  the  shore  establishments 
for  gunnery  and,  last  and  best, 
in  our  ships  afloat. 


THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE : 
ft  Itrpls  to  *  Saiomm'jft  SofiS.' 


I. 


Whkn  a  chord  in  the  harp  is  broken 
It  mars  the  harmonious  strain ; 

But  the  master-hand  can  replace  it, 
And  make  it  as  perfect  again. 


IL 


So  Time,  Life's  master-spirit, 
Can  with  skilful  touch  restore 

The  chord  of  love  in  a  human  heart, 
Though  recklessly  snapt  before. 


IIL 


And  when  gentler  hand  shall  prompt  it 

The  old  theme  to  renew, 
In  a  flood  of  glorious  music 

False  love  shall  be  lost  in  the  true. 


F.  E.  A. 


A  PARISIAN  MARRIAGE. 


PART  11. 


AT  THE  CHURCH. 


While  the  carriage  of  the  bride 
is  on  its  way  to  the  church,  we 
will  anticipate  its  arrival  by  some 
few  minutes  and  observe  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  Place  de 
TEglise,  where  *from  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  the  rumour  of 
a  grand  wedding  being  about  to 
take  place  has  drawn  together  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  Here  are  mar- 
chanda  de  nouveautea,  milliners, 
and  modistes  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  come  to  seek  inspirations; 
some  poor  would-be  Megantes  eager 
to  see  the  latest  toilettes,  and  quite 
as  large  a  preponderance  of  women 
as  though  it  were  the  Place  de  la 
Roquette,  and  the  scene  an  execu- 
tion. 

Messieurs  the  footmen  in  livery, 
all  with  their  best  calves  on,  con- 
verse among  themselves  of  fashion- 
able life,  indicating  that  they 
know  many  things  of  which  the 
general  public  are  supremely  ignor- 
ant. They  cast  a  look  of  cold 
contempt  upon  the  crowd,  which 
has  not,  like  them,  the  right  of 
entry  to  the  antechambers  of  the 
noble  faubourg. 

A  considerable  number  oUnvitSs 
are  already  in  the  church  awaiting 
the  arrived  of  the  bride,  who  has 
kepSi  them,  they  think,  in  suspense 
quite  long  enough.  At  length 
her  carriage  draws  up ;  the  fat 
coachman  and  the  footmen  have 
bouquets  adorned  with  favours  in 
their  buttonholes,  and  they  all  ap- 
pear to  have  their  opinion  upon 
the  marriage  which  is  about  to  be 
solemnised. 

*  It  is  our  turn  to-day  to  marry 


our  demoiselle,'  say  they  to  the 
other  servants.  'Ah,  if  it  had 
been  my  demoiselle  instead  of 
monsieur's,  she  should  have  mar- 
ried some  one  else  than  that — a 
panne,  without  a  sou  to  support 
his  starving  title  !' 

Meanwhile  the  bridal  party 
have  ascended  the  church-steps, 
and  one  hears  the  suisse's  staff 
resounding  on  the  sonorous  pave- 
ment as  the  victims,  assist^  by 
their  respective  families,  advance 
majestically  up  the  great  nave  of 
the  church,  between  a  compact 
crowd,  which  rises,  stands  on  tip- 
toe, and  even  mounts  upon  the 
chairs,  the  better  to  see  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  pass. 

Every  one  is  bedizened — glitter- 
ing with  stars  and  orders.  It  is 
as  though  the  front  of  1|he  shop 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  all  the 
constellations  in  the  globe  are 
displayed,  is  advancing.  One  can- 
not look  at  X.,  for  instance,  with- 
out blinking.  Services  rendered 
to  four  consecutive  governments 
and  to  five  foreign  powers  have 
produced  this  blaze  of  illumina- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  bears  his  crosses  with  becoming 
cheerfulness.  Close  by  is  Z., 
resplendent  and  only  lately  de- 
corated. Despite  the  heat  he 
wears  a  rich  overcoat,  in  order  to 
reproduce  his  decoration  on  it, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  even 
wears  a  ribbon  in  the  buttonhole 
of  his  flannel  under -vest.  The 
stained  -  glass  windows  of  the 
church,  with  the  sun  shining 
bnlliantly  through  them,  produce 
a  singular  effect,  which  some  of 
the  ladies  ought  to  have  been 
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warned  of.  The  Marquise  d'A. 
looks  as  though  she  had  the 
yellow  jaundice;  the  Comtesse 
de  B.,  who  is  naturally  of  a  yellow 
tint,  by  the  aid  of  that  bright  bit 
of  cobalt  is  a  rich  sea-green ;  and 
as  for  the  Duchesse  de  C,  spite  of 
all  the  pearl-powder  she  has  laid 
on,  her  complexion  is  of  the  very 
fieriest  red.  Beside  this  group  of 
ladies,  beyond  the  range  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  however,  is  Ma- 
dame de  P.,  an  ancient  widow 
exceedingly  anxious  to  get  married 
again,  and  the  green  trimmings  to 
whose  costume  collant  say  plainly 
enongh  that  she  has  not  yet  lost 
hope ;  while  on  her  right  is  the 
sempiternal  Marquise  de  Q.,  in  the 
most  jnvenile  of  ehapeavx  and 
the  brightest  of  robes. 

The  moment  the  procession  has 
passed  a  buzz  of  conversation 
ensues,  and  one  overhears  the 
following  dialogue  between  two 
female  friends  of  the  family  of 
the  bride — Mesdames  M.  and  N., 
mothers  with  daughters  to  marry, 
of  course: 

'  Had  you  seen  the  bridegroom 
before f 

'  Once,  but  in  the  evening ;  he 
seemed  to  me  then  much  better 
than  he  really  is.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  was  about 
saying.  The  Leblancs  have  been 
praising  him  to  me  as  a  man  young, 
slender,  witty,  and  distinguished- 
looking.  To  hear  them  talk  one 
would  fancy  him  an  Antinous.' 

'Well,  if  he  is  an  Autinous, 
if  not  exactly  antique,  he  is 
dilapidated  enough  to  be  so.' 

'  Yes,  he  has  crows'-feet  already. 
Only  in  the  evening  of  course 
they  would  not  show  so  much. 
Slender  and  distinguished-lock- 
ing too !  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a 
skeleton ;  one  sees  that  at  a  glance, 
in  spite  of  all  his  padding.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  is  witty.' 

<  What,  with  a  face  like  that, 
without  animation,  insipid-look- 


ing, the  profile  of  a  sheep's  head ! 
It  is  haidly  possible.' 

'What  would  you  expect?  The 
Leblancs  wanted  a  title.  Well, 
they  have  secured  one.' 

'  To  think  of  sacrificing  one's 
child,  an  only  daughter  too  worth 
millions,  merely  to  become  parents 
of  a  Comtesse.' 

'  Ah,  men  Dieu  I  Still,  who 
can  say  that  the  little  thing  will 
be  unhappy  1  Between  ourselves, 
so  far  as  mind  goes,  Clotilde  is 
not  particularly  strong;  though 
she  is  rattlesome  enough,  it  is 
certain  that  she  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  your  Mathilde  or  to  my 
Alice.' 

*  Quite  true,  my  dear ;  you  can- 
not imagine  the  good  sense  and 
reasoning  Mathilde  displays  for 
her  age.  It  was  only  yesterday 
she  said  to  me — I  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  repeat  it  to  you,  I,  her 
mother,  because  it  looks  as  if  I 
were  extolling  her  —  she  said, 
"Ah,  weU!  1  never  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
stupidity  as  Clotilde.  To  marry 
a  title,  indeed !  What  I  want  is 
a  husband  who  is  very  rich ;  be- 
cause  you  know,  mamma,  I  am 
accustomed  to  our  style  of  living, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  have  to 
drop  down  to  anything  different.'" 

'  What  thorough  good  sense ! 
It  is  just  like  my  Alice.  The 
child's  judgment  is  astonishing. 
She — who  is  that  chapeau  toit  de 
chaume  lookingtowards  us — to  the 
right — with  a  glass  on  her  nose  1' 

'  That  is  the  Baronne  de  Cer- 
feuiL  0  my  dear,  do  not  speak 
of  her ;  it  would  be  improper.  I 
have  heard  dreadful  things  about 
the  woman.' 

'What?  What  have  you  heard? 
Tell  me  in  a  whisper,  so  that  the 
little  ones  may  not  hear.' 

Madame  M.  whispers  in  Ma- 
dame N.'s  ear. 

*  Impossible  !  Well,  I  never !' 
'She  is  not  at  aU  young,  but 
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well  plastered  and  painted.  How- 
ever, one  need  not  be  surprised 
at  that;  it  is  generally  the  case 
with  rickety  articles.' 

To  return,  however,  to  the 
bridal  pair.  Clotilde,  according 
to  her  own  account,  was  enchant- 
ed with  everything.  As  the  great 
organ  pealed  forth  a  triumphal 
march,  she  observed,  she  said, 
hundreds  of  smiling  faces  turned 
towards  her ;  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  church,  in  an  ideal  frame- 
work of  sunshine,  incense,  velvet, 
and  gold,  caught  sight  of  the  two 
gilt  armchairs  in  which  she  and 
Gontran  had  to  sit  before  the  hon 
Dieu, 

*I  do  not  know,*  writes  she, 
*  why  an  old  engraving  which  is 
in  my  father's  cabinet  came  at 
that  moment  into  my  mind.  This 
engraving  represents  the  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon ;  he  is 
riding  upon  an  elephant  glittering 
with  precious  stones.  I  felt  like 
he  must  have  felt;  only  you  know 
Alexander  was  a  pagan,  and  had 
many  crimes  to  reproach  himself 
with,  whilst  1  was  pure.  0,  I 
felt  that ;  I  should  not  have  en- 
joyed it  so  deliciously  without; 
and  besides,  I  had  confessed  my- 
self the  day  before.  The  bon  Dim 
smiled  upon  me,  and  with  His  pa- 
temal  hand  motioned  me  to  sit 
in  His  house,  upon  His  crimson 
carpet,  in  His  gilt  armcliair.  The 
spheres,  moved  with  joy,  played 
music  to  me ;  and  above,  ifrom  the 
dazzling  stained-glass  windows, 
the  archangels,  fidl  of  goodwill, 
smiled  as  they  looked  down  on 
my  innocence.  As  I  passed  up 
the  church,  the  heads  bowed  be- 
fore me  as  a  field  of  corn  before 
the  wind.  Friends,  relations, 
acquaintances,  enemies,  all  inclined 
themselves;  and  I  saw — for  one 
sees  everything  despite  oneself  on 
these  solemn  occasions — that  they 
found  nothing  to  object  to  in  me. 
Arrived  at  the  gilt  armchair,  I 


bent  with  restrained  precipitation 
over  the  prie-dieUf  and  I  uttered 
a  short  prayer.  The  oigan  ceased 
its  song  of  triumph,  and  I  could 
hear  poor  mamma  bursting  into 
tears  beside  me.  0,  I  can  under- 
stand what  a  mother's  heart  mufit 
feel  at  such  a  ceremony  I  Whilst 
regarding  with  perfect  self-posses- 
sion the  clergy,  advancing  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  sacerdotal  pomp, 
I  noticed  Gontran,  who  seemed 
irritated ;  he  was  straight,  stiff, 
his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  lips 
compressed.  I  have  always  felt 
a  little  angry  with  him  for  not 
being  more  sensitive  to  what  was 
happening  to  me  on  that  day; 
still  men  rarely  realise  the  poetry 
of  existence.' 

Whilst  all  this  is  passing 
through  Clotilde's  mind,  some  of 
the  distinguished  female  friends 
of  the  bridegroom — young  women, 
and  women  called  young — are  in- 
terchanging remarks  upon  her. 

*  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  bride  Y 

*  Why,  to  teU  truth,  I  reaUy  did 
not  expect  to  find  her  so  good- 
looking.' 

'  She  is  certainly  seen  to  advan- 
tage to-day.  And  yet  I  don't 
know  who  could  have  made  her  a 
toilette  in  such  bad  taste.' 

'  It  is  all  white /at//e,  I  believe?' 

*  Faille,  faille — there  is  nothing 
commoner  now.  And  then  those 
ruches,  they  are  put  on  fully  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  too  high.  She 
is  dressed  like  a  perfect  fright.' 

'  But,  Baroness,  is  Gontran  really 
in  love  with  her  V 

'  Gontran  !     Who  is  he  1 

*  You  know  perfectly  well,  my 
dear — the  bridegroom,  of  course' 
(smiling) ;  *  and  so  you  have  really 
forgotten  his  Christian  name  V 

The  Baroness  de  Cerfeuil,  per- 
fectly impassible,  contents  herself 
with  replying  that  M.  de  Vieux- 
Castel  has  not  made  her  his  confi- 
dante. 
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'  Altogether/  observes  the  Mar- 
chioness, 'for  a  little  parvenuej 
this  future  Comtesse  is  really  not 
amiss.' 

*0,  certainly,  for  those  who 
are  partial  to  weeping  willows. 
Thin,  with  nothing  but  her  hair, 
which  she  certainly  makes  the 
most  of.  But  look  there,  my 
dear;  there  are  bundles  enoagh 
beside  the  bride.' 

'  There  are,  indeed  ;  still  what 
can  one  expect?  Distinction  is 
Dot  to  be  bought  otherwise;  some 
of  these  people  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  invest  a  little  of  their 
ready  cash  in  it.  Do  you  know 
the  fortune  of  these  Lenoirs,  Le- 
roux,  or  whatever  their  name  is  Y 

'  Leblanc,  you  mean.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  know  very 
exactly  anything  about  these  sort 
of  people,  who  dabble  in  such 
things  as  sugar,  colza,  petroleum, 
and  guano.  One  can  never  be 
certain  of  the  amount  of  their  in- 
comes.' 

*At  any  rate,  there  is  a  very 
fine  dowry  for  the  present,  and  I 
am  enchanted  on  Gontran's  ac- 
count, for  he  is  a  charming  fellow. 
You,  too,  are  pleased,  are  you  not, 
Baroness  V 

*  Certainly  ;  and  I  am  remark- 
ably curious  to  hear  all  the  vir- 
tues with  which  Monseigneur  will 
endow  him  in  his  little  discourse.' 

MONSEIONEUB'S  discourse — THE 
CEREMONY. 

M0NSEI6NEUB  addresses  to  the 
bappy  pair  a  warm  allocution  full 
of  agreeable  personalities,  which 
are  particularly  grateful  to  them, 
as  of  course  on  this  occasion  they 
and  all  connected  with  them  are 
necefisarily  paragons  of  virtue. 
This  species  of  discourse  is  usually 
a  kind  of  stereotype,  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  and  the 
panegyric  is  addressed  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  order  to  tem- 


per the  acrimony  of  the  duties  of 
man  and  wife,  which  will  be 
taught  them  during  the  Mass, 
when  the  officiating  priest  will 
dryly  establish  the  debit  and 
credit  account  of  the  house  of 
business  which  is  being  established 
under  his  auspices.  Monseigneur 
set  forth  that  the  wife  owes  obedi- 
ence to  her  husband,  which  is 
sufficient — for  the  moment  it  is 
essential  that  he  leads  her  to  the 
altar ;  later  she  will  undertake  to 
lead  him.  The  bride,  in  her  re- 
miniscences of  the  ceremony,  de- 
scribes Monseigneur's  discourse  as 
a  most  admirable  one. 

*It  was  pronounced,*  she  re- 
marks, '  with  all  that  unction, 
that  dignity,  and  that  persuasive 
charm  which  he  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  possess.  He  spoke  of 
our  two  families  "  in  which  pious 
belief  is,  like  honour,  hereditary." 
One  might  have  heard  a  pin  faJl ; 
every  one  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  reverend  prelate  with  such 
attention.  Then  he  turned  to- 
wards me,  and  made  me  compre- 
hend, with  a  thousand  delicate 
allusions,  that  I  was  united  to  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  honour- 
able families,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  officers  in  the  French  army. 
"  Heaven  smiles,"  said  he,  "  upon 
the  Christian  warrior  who  places 
his  sword  at  his  country's  service, 
and,  when  he  throws  himself  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  can  lay 
His  hand  upon  his  heart  and  shout 
this  noblest  of  all  war-cries,  '  I 
believe !' "  How  all  this  was  said ! 
Such  grandeur  in  this  sacred  elo- 
quence, causing  a  quiver  to  run 
through  the  entire  congregation. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Monseig- 
neur then  addressed  himself  to 
Gontran,  and,  with  a  voice  soft 
and  insinuating  as  it  had  just 
been  vibrating  and  enthusiastic, 
said  to  him : 

''  Monsieur,  you  are  about  to 
take  as  your  companion  a  young 
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girl"  (I  scarcely  dare  recall  all 
the  graceful  and  delicate  things 
Monseigneur  said  when  speaking 
of  me)  "  holily  hrought  up  by  a 
Christian  mother,  who  has  shared 
with  her,  if  I  may  say  it,  all  the 
virtues  of  her  heart,  all  the  charms 
ofhermind.^'  (Mamma  commenced 
to  sob.)  "  She  will  love  her  hus- 
band as  she  has  loved  her  father, 
who  from  her  cradle  has  cul- 
tivated in  her  those  sentiment»  of 
nobility  of  soul  and  pure  disin- 
terestedness which"  (papa  smiled, 
in  spite  of  himself)  *'  animate  this 
father,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  among  the  poor,  and  whose 
place  in  the  temple  of  prayer  is 
on  the  bench  of  the  elect"  (papa 
is  chnrch warden).  "And  you, 
monsieur,  I  feel  assured,  will  re- 
spect, as  it  deserves,  so  much  purity 
combined  with  such  ineffable  can- 
dour*' (I  felt  my  eyes  iill  with 
tears).  "  And  without  disregard- 
ing  the  perishable  physical  channs 
of  the  angel  who  is  this  day  con- 
fided to  you,  you  will  thank  Hea- 
ven for  qualities  a  hundredfold 
more  precious  and  more  durable 
with  which  she  is  so  liberally 
endowed." 

'I  could  restrain  myself  no 
longer,  and  burst  into  tears.  Never 
had  our  holy  religion  appeared 
nobler,  grander,  or  more  persua- 
sive to  my  view.  Whilst  Mon- 
seigneur was  pronouncing  these 
last  words,  a  ray  of  sunlight  fell 
upon  his  venerable  forehead.  I 
saw  him  thus  through  my  tears. 
He  was  no  longer  a  man,  but  an 
angel,  though  rather  advanced  in 
years,  it  must  be  confessed. 

'  We  were  now  made  to  rise  and 
stand  opposite  to  each  other,  like 
the  divine  spouses  in  Baffaelle's 
picture,  when  we  exchanged  the 
gold  ling,  and  Monseigneur  said, 
in  a  grave  slow  voice,  some  Latin 
words,  the  sense  of  which  I  did 
not  understand,  but  which  moved 
me  iniinitely;  for  the  prelate's 


hand,  white,  delicate,  and  trans- 
parent, seemed  to  be  blessing  me. 
The  censers,  with  their  bluish 
smoke,  swung  by  infantile  hands, 
spread  through  the  air  I  know 
not  what  pious  perfume.  What 
a  delicious  day  it  seemed  for  me  ! 
All  that  next  passed  is  confused 
in  my  memory.  I  was  dazzled, 
carried  away.  I  remember  one 
thing,  however — the  bonnet  with 
white  roses  with  which  Louise 
had  bedecked  herself.  How 
strange  it  is  that  some  people 
have  not  the  slightest  taste  !' 

Meanwhile  the  organ  resumes 
its  rights,  pealing  forth  the  music 
of  Don  Giovanni — £ishionable 
music  arranged  for  these  particular 
occasions.  One  recognises  the 
lamentations  of  the  abandoned 
Elvira,  the  cries  of  rage  of  Donna 
Anna,  and  the  grumbling  of 
Mazetto  the  husband.  One,  how- 
ever, ought  only  to  see  in  this 
the  good  intentions  of  the  organist, 
which  were  no  doubt  creditable 
enough  at  bottom.  At  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Host  the  trio  of  the 
masks  is  played,  and  every  one 
bows  his  head,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  whom  the  stiffness  of 
a  too-well-starched  collar  prevents 
from  properly  humiliating  them- 
selves. 

But  the  women  are  most  edify- 
ing. How  ardently  the  little  De 
M.  prays  the  bon  Dieu  to  preserve 
her  friend's  good  husband  and 
give  a  similar  one  to  herself !  *  I 
shall  sell  myself  at  a  high  price, 
like  he  has  done,'  remarks  hand- 
some P.  to  his  friend  Q.  As  to 
Madame  S.,  she  bends  to  the  very 
ground — one  must  add  that  she  is 
extremely  short  -  sighted  —  and 
eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
examine  closely  the  trimming  of 
the  robe  of  the  lady  in  front  of 
her,  which  she  thus  notes  in  de- 
tail without  running  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  indiscreet  curio- 
sity.    At  the  end  of  the  Saluiaris 
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HoiUa,  to  the  air  of  BaUi^  hatti, 
Madame  S.  has  calculated  to  a 
nicety  how  much  hoth  the  robe 
and  tiimming  have  cost.  One 
observes  a  curions  little  manoeuvre 
between  a  couple  of  opposite 
sexes,  who  evidently  knew  each 
other,  for  their  eyes  betrayed 
them.  They  had  recourse  to  the 
electric  telegraph — in  this  in- 
stance a  prayer-book,  which  is 
held  open  or  shut,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  owner :  if  open, 
it  indicates  that  the  door  of  the 
heart  will  not  be  closed  to  the 
appeals  of  love — the  thing  is  very 
simple. 

At  a  wedding,  people  generally 
whisper  and  sneer  quite  as  much 
as  they  do  at  a  funeral,  and  even 
tlie  young  girls  present  cannot 
refrain  firom  following  the  example 
set  them  by  their  elders. 

'  Alice  dear/  remarks  one,  'Clo- 
tilde  looks  pale,  does  she  not  V 

*  Well,  yes ;  but  this  kind  of 
tiling  has  of  course  a  certain  effect 
upon  one.  Besides,  you  know 
white  is  very  trying  to  the  com- 
plexion.' 

*  Would  you  believe,  pet,  that 
bound  up  together  as  Clotilde  and 
I  am,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  be 
informed  of  her  marriage?  One 
would  not  have  stolen  her  Gon- 
tian  from  her,  however ;  he  is 
not  good-looking  enough  for 
that  What  is  your  opinion  of 
himf 

'  He  would  not  be  amiss  if  he 
had  less  beard.' 

'  Isn't  it  frightful,  that  forest  he 
has  on  his  facel  Whereabouts 
would  one  have  to  kiss  a  man 
with  so  much  hair  as  that  V 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  re- 
plies Alice,  laughing  in  her  prayer^ 
book ; '  I  have  never  kissed  a  man 
with  a  beard.' 

'Ah,  I  understand ;  your  cousin 
Hyacinthe  only  has  moustaches.' 

Alice,  nudging  her  friend  with 
her  elbow,  begs  her  to  be  quiet, 


as  mamma  is  behind  and  will  hear 
what  she  is  saying;  whereupon 
the  conversation  takes  another 
turn,  the  friend  remarking, 

*  Only  think !  It  is  Julie  who 
collects ;  quite  an  event,  too — ^for  a 
wonder  she  is  not  in  her  green 
dress.' 

*  She  dragged  it  enough  in  all 
the  salons  this  season.  Who  is 
with  her  f 

'  I  don't  know  him.  He  doesn't 
seem  particularly  amused,  does 
he?' 

*  With  Julie  on  his  arm,  that  is 
not  astonishing.' 

'  How  wicked  you  are  I' 
'  Not  at  all,  my  little  pet  lamb ; 
in  proof  of  which  I  am  going  to 
show  you  a  handsome  man.' 

*  Where,  where  V 

*To  the  right — in  almost  the 
same  line  as  ourselves,  on  the  other 
side.' 

*  I  can't  see  him.* 

'  Near  the  fifth  pillar — tall  and 
dark ;  he  is  twirling  bis  moustache. 
But  don't  stare  like  that,  he  will 
see  you.' 

*  Ah,  I  see  him — tall  and  deco- 
rated.   He  must  be  an  officer.' 

*  Would  you  marry  an  officer  V 

*  If  he  were  a  general  I  would.' 
'  But  the  generals  are  all  old.' 
'It  seems  they  are  going  to 

change  all  that.  Papa  said  the 
other  day  that  the  Government 
intended  to  have  only  young  ge- 
nerals. Then  you  understand  I 
would  marry  one  who  was  very 
rich,  and  Clotilde  could  not  give 
herself  airs  about  her  Gontran.' 

'  That's  true ;  she  does  not  look 
so,  but  at  bottom  I  know  she  must 
be  very  proud.' 

IN  THE  SACRISTY. 

The  lie  missa  est  has  been  pro- 
nounced. Great  tumult  ensues 
as  the  bride  passes  under  the  cross- 
fire of  all  these  merciless  looks. 
The  poor  thing  blushes  in  presence 
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of  so  much  unrestrained  curiosity, 
blushes  and  looks  down  on  the 
ground.  Still  she  has  in  reality 
more  assurance  than  her  husband, 
the  bearded  ex-Zouave.  And  so 
she  need,  for  she  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  hostile  criticism,  not 
only  from  her  own  but  the  oppo- 
site sex,  conceited  young  gommevx 
of  the  noble  faubourg,  friends  of 
the  bridegroom ;  one  of  whom 
asks  in  our  hearing, 

*Well,  children,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  bride  V 

*  Faugh  I  insignificant  face ; 
branches  enough  about  her,  but 
no  trunk.* 

*  That's  true  ;  she  is  very  thin, 
but  then  she  is  well  stuffed.  Her 
wedding  dress  is  lined  with  bank- 
notes. It  seems  old  Leblanc  has 
a  heap  of  money-bags.' 

*  She  ought  to  have  worn  some 
about  her,  it  would  have  improved 
her  figure.' 

*  Don't  laugh  like  that,  Eene  ; 
you  forget  you  are  inside  a  church.' 

*  You  surely  don't  expect  me  to 
ciy,  Gaston  1  It  is  not  I  who  l^ve 
just  been  married.' 

A  perfect  queue  is  formed  at 
the  door  of  the  sacristy.  Hats  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  are  borne  aloft  on  the 
ends  of  sticks  and  umbrellas,  re- 
minding one  of  the  scarecrows 
gardeners  place  in  their  vegetable 
beds.  The  relations  of  both  parties 
are  seen  in  a  row  at  the  end  of  the 
sacristy  with  the  happy  couple, 
separated  from  the  crowd  oi  invites 
by  a  kind  of  wooden  barrier,, 
which  serves  to  restrain  the  in- 
vading efi'usion  of  friends,  who 
cannot  always  contain  themselves 
under  such  solemn  circumstances. 
Every  one  pushes,  elbows,  shakes 
hands,  crushes,  and  kisses.  Mes- 
dames  M.  and  K.  manage  to  ad- 
vance up  to  Madame  Leblanc, 
saying, 

*  Dear  friend,  we  feel  so  happy. 
In  presence  of  happiness  such  as 


this,  mothers  are  made  to  under- 
stand  each  other.  Your  son-in- 
law  is  charming ;  and  as  for  Clo- 
tilde,  she  is  a  perfect  angel.'  (They 
all  embrace.)  *  What  happiness  is 
in  store  for  them  I' 

As  they  retire,  Madame  M.  re- 
mfiurks  to  Madame  N.,  ^  You  mark 
my  words ;  there  will  be  a  sepa- 
ration before  a  couple  of  years  are 
over.' 

The  Marchioness  congratulates 
the  bridegroom, 

*  Ah,  Count,  you  do  not  deserve 
such  a  jewel  as  Madame.' 

Which  said,  they  shake  hands 
with  empressement,  Alice  and 
her  friend  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  bride : 

'  Let  us  kiss  you,  dearest,  as  we 
love  you  much,  very  much.' 

The  kissings  over,  Alice  whispers 
in  the  bride's  ear, 

*  Your  husband  is  simply  ravish- 
ing.' 

A  moment  afterwards,  as  she 
and  her  friend  are  retiring,  she 
observes  to  the  latter, 

*  What  a  simpleton  he  looks  ! 
He  never  said  a  word  to  us.' 

The  Baroness  de  Cerfeuil  now 
advances : 

*  M.  de  Vieux-Castel,  I  wish 
you  all  the  happiness  you  deserve.' 

They  bow  to  each  other,  and 
the  Baroness  beats  a  retreat. 

Gaston  and  Ken6  next  present 
themselves,  saying  to  the  bride- 
groom, 

'  Gontran,  we  have  to  offer  you 
our  sincerest  congratulations  ;' 
and  to  the  bride, '  Madame,  we 
venture  to  repeat  the  same  to  you. 
We  are  too  much  the  friends  of 
Gontran  to  say  all  the  good  of 
him  that  we  think.' 

Shakings  of  hands  and  bowings 
follow  this  pretty  speech.  When 
they  are  out  of  hearing  Gaston 
remarks  to  Een^, 

'She  is  rather  stupid,  is  she 
not?' 

To  which  Een^  replies,  ^  A  per- 
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feet  goose.'  Then  addressing  a 
friend,  he  asks  his  opinion. 

'Well,  judging  from  what  is 

going  on/  rejoins  the  latter,   'I 

should  say  that  the  place  where 

people  kiss  the  most  is  in  a  sa- 

xristy.' 

The  petit  chcTy  who  was  not 
invited,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
offer  his  congratulations ;  but  when, 
radiant  with  smiles,  he  approaches 
the  bridegroom,  he  finds  a  wooden 
face  in  front  of  him.  No  matter, 
every  one  has  seen  him  in  the 
sacristy,  and  knows  now  that  he 
is  a  man  of  position.  At  this 
moment  one  overhears  a  lady  on 
one's  right  inviting  another  to 
com^  and  have  some  pigeon-shoot- 
ing. 

*  I  prefer  the  pistol,*  replies  her 
Mend.  *At  twenty  paces  I  can 
match  the  Princess  de  D.' 

One  pities  with  all  one's  heart 
the  parents  of  the  bride  ;  this 
continual  smile  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  which  they  are  forced 
to  preserve,  must  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  crows*- 
feet  of  Madame  Mere,  already 
beginning  to  develop  themselves. 
She  is  thinking  of  this,  you  may 
be  sure. 

And  what  are  the  bride's 
thoughts  at  the  moment  when 
every  one  is  pushing  and  pressing 
around  her,  and  she  answers  all 
their  smiles  and  compliments  with 
a  little  salute,  in  which  she  desires 
religious  emotion  should  bo  ap- 
parent i 

*  I  was  conscious,'  said  she, '  that 
something  solemn  had  taken  place, 


and  that  I  had  just  bound  myself 
in  eternal  bonds.  I  was  really 
married.  Then,  by  a  singular  train 
of  thought,  my  mind  reverted  to 
the  piteous  little  marriage  of  the 
day  before.  I  compared  the  retired 
dealer  in  spring- mattresses  and 
iron-bedsteads,  all  embarrassed  as 
he  was  in  his  black  coat,  to  Mon- 
seigneur  in  his  gorgeous  alb  and 
stole ;  the  commonplace  and  tri- 
vial phraseology  of  Monsieur  le 
*  Maire  with  the  eloquent  outbursts 
of  the  venerable  prelate.  What 
a  contrast !  Here,  the  world ; 
there,  heaven  !  Here,  the  cofiurse 
prose  of  the  counting-house;  there, 
celestial  poetry  ! 

*  Gontran,  to  whom  I  afterwards 
spoke  on  the  subject,  said  to  me, 

"  But,  chhe  amie,  you  do  not, 
perhaps,  know  that  at  the  Mairie 
the  marriage  is  performed  gratis, 
whilst  at  the  church  it  costs — " 

'  I  put  my  hand  before  his  mouth. 
I  was  unwilling  ho  should  utter 
any  such  impiety.  Gratis,  indeed  I 
That  is  precisely  what  I  find  so 
unbecoming  in  the  affair.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  wedding-dinner.  Only  the 
more  distant  relations  and  friends 
profit  by  this. 

'  Is  her  fortune  solid  V  thinks 
the  bridegroom's  maiden  aunt, 
while  accepting  some  iced  pud- 
ding. 

*  Will  he  make  her  happy  T  asks 
the  bride's  mother  of  herself,  weep- 
ing into  her  champagne-glass. 

'  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when 
it's  aU  over,'  sighs  the  husband, 
gazing  into  his  wife's  eyes. 

H.  V. 


MY  LOVE  AND  1, 


I. 

A  glist'ninq  river  *neatli  a  monuDg's  sky ; 
Gently  we're  gliding  down,  my  love  and  I. 
The  oars  lie  idle  as  we  float  along ; 
Softly  I  sing,  and  this  my  tender  song, 
'  0  lady,  life  is  short,  and  love  is  strong  !' 

II. 

The  banks  shine  green,  a  willow's  boagh  hangs  low, 
A  swallow  skims  across,  a  black- winged  crow 
Caws  loud,  and  wakes  a  soft-voiced  distant  throng 
Of  warblers  sweet,  to  join  with  me  in  song, 

*  0  lady,  life  is  short,  and  love  is  strong  T 

III. 

The  Sim  mounts  higher  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Still  we  float  on,  my  gentle  love  and  I. 
A  rustling  wind  the  slender  reeds  among 
Bends  their  light  forms  and  mingles  with  my  song, 

*  0  lady,  life  is  short,  and  love  is  strong  I' 

IV. 

The  noontide  changes  to  the  golden  gleam 
Of  parting  daylight,  and  the  rippling  stream 
Shines  with  a  wondrous  radiance.     All  along 
The  darkening  bank's  echo  flings  back  my  song, 

*  0  lady,  life  is  short,  and  love  is  strong  !' 

V. 

The  mists  are  gathering  now,  the  rose-red  light  has  fled  ; 
A  mournful  bird  trills  low  that  day  is  dead ; 
The  flowers  hang  limp  and  brown,  and  shadows  long 
Creep  through  the  sombre  pines ;  yet  still  my  song, 
'  0  lady,  life  is  short,  and  love  is  strong !' 

VI. 

In  tears  and  dimness  on  the  banks  we  part ; 

Night  hides  the  shining  stream ;  time  stills  the  heart ; 

Oidy  its  chords  vibrating  yet  prolong 

The  soft  sad  cadence  of  my  tender  song, 

'  0  lady,  life  is  shoit,  and  love  is  strong  t 

0.  L.  P. 
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Bt  an  Abtillbrt  Officbb. 


Few,  perhaps,  among  the  civilian 
popalation  of  England  have  any 
veiy  certain  idea  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Shoeburyness ;  fewer 
stillf  perhaps,  have  been  there.  To 
travel  down&om  Fenchurch-street 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  London, 
Tilbniy,  and  Southend  Eailway  is 
of  itself  a  journey  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken without  some  definite 
object  in  view ;  and  when  to  this 
IB  added  a  tramp  of  some  two 
miles  along  yielding  sand  and 
shingle,  or,  as  an  alternative,  about 
four  n^es  of  uninteresting  road, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  few 
tourists  are  to  be  found  energetic 
enough  to  travel  so  far  merely  to 
see  the  place  and  return ;  for  stay 
there  they  cannot,  there  being  no 
hotel  of  any  description  in  the 
little  place. 

Shoeburyness  then,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  may  be 
defined  as  a  'little  noisy  place 
near  Southend.'  As  to  its  physi- 
cal characteristics,  it  is  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  barracks,  bat- 
teries, and  sandbanks.  To  the 
stranger  approaching  it,  it  presents 
a  most  uninviting  aspect,  especi- 
ally should  the  tide  happen  to 
be  out.  For  then  becomes  appa- 
rent the  interminable  reaches  of 
sand  that  stretch  away  out  to  sea 
for  miles  in  their  unvarying  and 
dreary  flatness,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  the  black  form  of  a 
target  or  by  the  pegs  driven  into 
the  yielding  soil  to  mark  the 
ranges.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  this 
Tery  dismal  expanse  that  Shoe- 
buryness owes  its  importance  in 


military  eyes,  and  which  makes 
it  what  it  is — the  great  experi- 
mental and  practice  station  for 
the  British  artillery. 

Everything  is  quiet  enough 
there  till  eight  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts. Then  the  observer  sees 
here  and  there  a  flag  run  up  on 
the  summit  of  a  battery  or  case- 
mate, and  the  roar  of  the  guns 
begins  and  lasts  for  two  or  three 
hours,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. Looking  out  to  sea  one  may 
perceive  clouds  of  smoke  rolling 
away,  fiar  up  in  the  blue  sky,  like 
white  balls,  as  the  shells  burst  in 
the  distance,  and  may  hear  the 
noise  of  the  report  floating  lazily 
back  after  an  apparently  intermin- 
able lapse  of  time.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  of  the  thousands 
of  fuses  of  all  kinds  turned  out  of 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal  some  three 
per  cent  have  to  be  proved  by 
actual  experiment,  one  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  Shoeburyness  on  a  busy  day. 

Enough,  however,  of  descrip- 
tion for  the  present.  Even  to  this 
remote  comer  of  England  has  enter- 
prise penetrated,  and  when  last  I 
was  there  the  foundation  of  a  great 
hotel  was  being  laid.  Soon,  no 
doubt,  it  will  bo  as  great  a  resource 
for  the  ubiquitous  'Axry  as  other 
portions  of  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  intrude  it  upon  my 
readers  but  for  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  me  there  on 
one  occasion,  and  which  went  very 
near  to  depriving  the  British 
public  of  this  interesting  recital 
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and  the  Royal  Begiment  of  Artil- 
lery of  the  services  of  a  ^  most 
promising  young  officer/  as  no 
doubt  the  Times  would  have  re- 
corded. 

In  the  year  187 —  I  was  going 
through  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  *  long  course,'  a  curriculum 
of  instruction  in  gunnery  theoreti- 
cal and  practical;  the  former  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  latter  at  Shoe- 
buryness — each  part  lasting  six 
months.  We  had  been  enjoying 
ourselves  at  our  seaside  residence 
for  three  out  of  these  six  months 
exceedingly;  for  we  had  been  for^ 
tunate  enough  to  have  gone  there 
in  the  summer  months;  and  be- 
tween boating  and  bathing  and 
playing  lawn-tennis,  in  a  modified 
form  known  as  '  sticky/  in  courts 
constructed  out  of  the  boards  of 
old  targets  past  work,  the  time 
had  passed  very  pleasantly.  It 
was  now  August,  and  a  very  hot 
one;  the  sun  burned  in  the 
heavens  likea  red  coal,andscorched 
up  the  scanty  water  that  the  sand- 
beds  contained,  till  we  had  to  send 
miles  away  to  fetch  what  was 
required  for  the  use  of  the  bar- 
racks. Work  of  any  kind  was  an 
eifort  One  felt  inclined  to  spend 
the  day  swimming  lazily  about, 
or  sitting  on  a  warm  rock  after 
the  fashion  of  Tennyson's  mer- 
man. It  was  one  of  these  aquatic 
excursions  which  got  me  into  the 
greatest  scrape  I  have  ever  been 
in,  or  that  I  ever  shall  be  in,  I 
hope,  as  the  sensation  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant. 

I  must  premise  that  I  was  a 
veiy  fair  swimmer,  having  learned 
that  art,  amongst  many  other  use- 
ful things,  at  the  Academy,  and 
progressed  favouiably  in  it  during 
a  course  of  seaside  fort  residences. 
My  great  ambition  had  always 
been  to  swim  round  the  2000* 
target  some  day  when  the  tide 
was  in,  and  at  length  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt.   The 


feat  seems  easy  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  I  was  no  Captain  Webb ;  and 
amongst  my  fellow-officers  there 
were  few  who  would  have  at- 
tempted it,  so  I  felt  rather  inclined 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  been 
there.  Confiding  my  intention  to 
no  one,  I  started  one  day  from  the 
gun-pier  just  before  slack  water, 
counting  on  getting  back  before 
the  tide  turned  again. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  as  I  have 
before  said,  and  I  swam  veiy 
slowly ;  however,  I  arrived  at  my 
destination  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  framework  on  which 
the  target  floated  offered  a  pleasant 
resting-place,  and  I  lay  down  on 
it  lazily,  intending  to  take  some 
five  minutes'  breathing-time,  and 
then  strike  out  for  home.  But 
alas  for  the  feebleness  of  human 
resolutions  !  Between  the  warm 
Sim  and  the  long  swim  and  the 
recumbent  posture,  I  had  not 
been  there  two  minutes  before  I 
was  fjEist  asleep.  I  had  a  curious 
dream.  I  had  been  reading  a 
rather  wild  book  of  speculative 
astronomy  that  morning,  and  had 
been  somewhat  struck  by  the 
writer's  theory  that  the  end  of  the 
world  would  come  through  the 
fiery  vapours  and  lava  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earthbreakingthrough 
the  thin  crust  thereof.  I  dreamed 
now  that  such  a  catastrophe  was 
imminent,  and  that  I  was  calmly 
inspecting  a  pressure-gauge  to 
ascertainhowlong  the  globe  would 
yet  endure.  Higher  and  higher 
ran  the  warning  hand  upon  the 
dial,  and  at  length,  with  a  mighty 
crash,  the  world  exploded,  and  I 
was  hurled,  not  into  chaos,  but 
into  the  water  of  the  estuazy  of 
the  Thames ! 

Thoroughly  awakened,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose,  I  rose  to  the 
surface,  gulping  down  a  mouthful 
of  water  swallowed  in  the  sur- 
prise. As  I  clutched  the  frame- 
work beside  me,  I  was  conscious 
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of  a  dazzling  red  flash  like  sheet- 
lightning,  followed  by  a  tremend- 
ous report  and  a  rattling  all  about 
mo,  as  though  a  shower  of  hail 
were  falling.  I  had  seen  too 
much  of  artillery  not  to  know 
what  this  astonishing  meteor  was 
— a  shrapnel  shelL 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of 
my  readers  ignorant  of  what  such 
a  missile  is ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  of 
somewhat  late  invention.  Let 
them  imagine,  then,  a  cylindrical 
shell  of  iron,  ogival-headed,  and 
containing  as  many  bullets  as  it 
will  conveniently  hold,  comfort- 
ably set  in  a  bed  of  rosin.  At  the 
bottom  thereof  is  a  small  charge 
of  powder,  ignited  by  a  time-fuze 
bored  to  bum  any  required  time. 
On  this  delightful  machine  ex- 
ploding out  fly  the  bullets,  and, 
by  the  inexorable  laws  of  dyna- 
mics, partaking  of  the  original 
motion  of  the  shell,  cover  the 
ground  before  them  for  hundreds 
of  yards  with  a  feii  (fenfer,  as  of 
a  whole  regiment  firing  volleys. 

Such  an  implement  of  destruc- 
tion is  very  well  to  talk  about ; 
but  when  its  violence  is  directed 
against  oneself,  there  is  less  plea- 
sure in  the  contemplation.  Clearly 
I  had  slept  so  long  that  the  ordi- 
nary afternoon  practice  had  be- 
gun, and  from  twoguns  evidently, 
or  the  one  shot  could  not  have 
followed  the  other  so  rapidly. 
Only  a  few  seconds  had  I  for  these 
thoughts  ere  I  saw  a  red  flash 
leap  out  from  the  flag-crowned 
batteiy  on  shore.  Instantly  I 
dived  deep  as  I  could,  and  heard, 
deadened  by  the  water  above  me, 
the  sharp  report  of  the  shell.  As 
I  rose  to  the  surface  again,  I  saw 
white  splinters  on  the  woodwork 
of  the  target,  that  showed  how  true 
the  aim  had  been.  Scarcely  had 
I  time  to  take  breath  when  the 
red  flash  leaped  again,  and  again 
I  dived.  They  were  good  gun 
detachments — ^none    better    any- 


where ;  and  the  guns  were  light 
ones —  1 6-pounders.  Often  had  I 
competed  myself  in  a  race  with 
time,  running  the  gun  up  again 
almost  before  the  recoil  had  ceased, 
and  ramming  home  shot  and  car- 
tridge ere  it  had  reached  its  former 
position  again.  Kow  no  doubt 
my  comrades  were  hard  at  work, 
wondering,  perhaps,  what  had  be- 
come of  me. 

Eight  separate  times  had  I 
dived,  and  my  strength  was  fail- 
ing fast.  Even  now  there  was  a 
ringing  noise  in  my  head  which 
almost  stupefied  me,  and  was  grow- 
ing more  painful  every  instant. 
If  I  stood  up  on  the  framework 
and  tried  to  signal  to  the  shore, 
I  must  stand  at  least  one  shot, 
and  that  was  almost  certain  death. 

Even  in  that  desperate  moment 
an  absurd  idea  came  into  my  head, 
as  such  things  will  come  some- 
times. I  had  read  somewhere  of 
an  ingenious  recipe  for  finding  a 
safe  place  on  ship-board  in  action 
by  putting  one's  head  out  at  a 
hole  where  a  shot  had  come  in, 
relying  on  the  improbability  of 
another  entering  at  the  same  ori- 
fice. There  was  one  corner  of  the 
framework  splintered  by  several 
bullets  ;  to  it  I  crept,  and  held  on 
despairingly. 

Another  flash  from  the  battery. 
This  time  I  could  see  the  shell 
coming  like  a  black  speck  in  the 
sky.  Anxiously  I  watched  for  the 
biurst  to  come;  but  this  time  it 
came  not,  and  the  shell  plunged 
into  the  sea  fifty  yards  short, 
throwing  up  a  mighty  pillar  of 
water,  and  ricochetting  away  far 
over  my  head.  Was  the  fuze 
blind  ?  I  asked  myself  "No  ;  there 
was  another  flash  and  another 
rush  through  the  air,  and  sullen 
plunge  in  the  sea  beyond  the 
target.  The  shrapnel  practice  was 
over,  and  they  were  firing  plugged 
shell. 

Wow  or  never  was  my  time.    I 
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climbed  on  to  the  woodwork, 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  waved  my 
hands.  From  the  shore  I  must 
have  looked  very  like  a  picture  of 
Andromeda  chained  to  her  rock. 
I  was  too  late,  however,  to  escape 
a  shot.  Once  more  the  red  flash 
spouted  forth,  and  I  heard  the 
ominous  rush  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  with  a  roar  as  of  an 
express  train  it  rushed  past  my 
head,  carrying  away  with  it  the 
left-hand  top  corner  of  the  target, 
and  hurling  it  far  into  the  sea 
beyond.  The  concussion  seemed 
to  tear  my  feet  from  under  me, 
and  I  fell,  striking  my  head 
against  the  framework.  I  had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  prevent 
myself  rolling  into  the  sea.  My 
last  glance  at  the  shore  showed 
the  flag  hoisted  half-mast  high; 
and  then  I  must  have  fainted 
away,  for  I  remember  no  more  till 
I  found  myself  lying  in  my  bed. 


with  the  surgeon-major  applying 
strong  ammonia  to  my  nostrils 
with  marvellous  effect  I  have 
little  more  to  tell.  Watching  the 
effect  of  the  shot  from  the  battery, 
they  had  seen  me  standing  there, 
just  too  late  to  stop  the  gun  being 
flred ;  had  ceased  the  practice, 
and  got  a  boat  out  without  delay, 
though  with  a  very  faint  hope  of 
finding  me  alive.  Of  course  the 
story  was  made  a  standing  joke 
against  me  ever  after,  and  I  must 
own  that  I  deserved  it.  Never- 
theless, I  have  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  considering  that  when 
we  go  forth  again  to  fight  the 
Eussians  or  the  Germans,  or  what- 
ever other  nation  may  elect  to  try 
with  us  a  game  of  war  on  a  large 
scale,  I  am  never  likely  to  be 
much  nearer 

*  The  stnigfat  and  dreadful  pass  of  death* 
than  I  was  that  day  on  the  sands 
of  Shoeburyness. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  SPECIAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (No.  XVI.) 

1.  R    O  M  A  M  T  I-E  Z  E     B 

2.  I  B        E         N  E 

8.  G      iiosso      P 

4.   H        ALLOWEL        L 

6.  T        I     H      E        Y 

^Explanatory  Ncie$.—JMht  1.  i  Chron.  xrr.  4, 81.  2.  Dr.  Johnson's  plaj,  and  its  heroiiie. 
SrLord  Howard  of  Glossop.  4.  Present  to  Lord  Nelson.  5.  Oowper's  hare  Tinej :  see 
Epitaph,  Ac. 

Correct  solationB  to  the  above  have  been  reoeiTed  from  Ababa,  COM,  and 
Eanitbeko,  who  thus  become  the  winners  of  the  three  prizes,  the  total  som  of 
which,  401,,  will  be  divided  equally  amongst  them. 

Will  these  three  successful  solvers  send  their  names  and  addresses,  for  pnbli- 
cation  in  the  next  number  of  London  Society,  to  the  Acsrostio  Editor,  188  Fleet- 
street,  E.G.,  BO  that  cheques  may  be  forwarded  to  them  7 

Bon  Gnaltier,  Mungo-Puss-Toiy,  and  Shattan  failed  in  the  last  light  only. 
Bon  Gualtier  gave  *  Townley,*  Mungo-Pnss-Tory  gave  *  Tol^,'  and  Shattan  gave 
*  Trelawney,*  instead  of  *  Tiney.* 

The  Acrostics  will  for  the  present  be  discontinued  in  London  Society;  and 
their  renewal  at  some  future  time,  or  a  representation  of  the  Sphinx  in  another 
phase,  will  greatly  depend  upon  whether  the  taste  for  such  things  which  prevails 
now  will  be'  of  a  lasting  or  of  an  ephemeral  character. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*Too  tight  across  the  chest — I 
never  can  persuade  these  tailors 
that  I  am  a  hroad-shouldered 
man.  Well,  it  must  he  altered, 
and  at  once,  too;  for  I've  no 
time  to  spare,  and  I  haven't  a 
decent  coat  to  my  hack.  rU  walk 
round  to  Tripper  with  it  on,  and 
show  him  what  an  ass  he  is ;  that's 
the  shortest  plan.' 

Such,  and  many  more  to  the 
same  effect,  were  the  half-mut- 
tered musings  of  Mr.  John  Farley 
as^  surveying  in  a  long  cheval- 
glass  his  tall  well-knit  figure,  he 
put  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
whilst   trying   on   a  hrand-new 
&shionahly-cut  frock-coat,  hutfcon- 
ing  and   unhuttoning  it   several 
times,  raising  and  extending  his 
arms,  swelling  out  his  chest,  and 
otherwise  testing  the  fit  and  ease 
of  the  garment.     We,  chronicling 
this  history,  and  peeping  at  him 
as  he  completes   his   toilet,    can 
hardly  confirm  his  assertion  that 
he  is  driven  hard  for  decent  attire ; 
for  his  handsomely-furnished  apart- 
ments in  Jermynstreet,  opening 
one  into  the  other,  were  strewn 
about  in  all  directions  with  arti- 
cles   of  wearing    apparel,   inter- 
mingled   with    a   heterogeneous 

TOL.  XXXV.   KG.  covin. 


mass  of  bachelor-like  appurten- 
ances, together  with  several  large 
packing-cases,  portmanteaus,  and 
leather     bags.      Shooting  -  coats, 
morning-coats,  dress-coats,  loung- 
ing-coats,  top-coats,  waistcoats,  in- 
deed all  sorts  of  coats,  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction — lying  on 
the    sofa,   thrown    upon    chairs, 
bulging    out    from    half -closed 
drawers,  and  hanging  in  the  wide- 
open  wardrobe ;  disorganised  bat- 
talions of  shoes,  boots  on  and  off 
trees,  interspersed  with  skirmish- 
ing slippers,  of  varied  and  mar- 
vellous   fashions,  were   likewise 
ranged  in  irregular  array  in  several 
quarters    of    the    dressing-room. 
There  was  a  wcJking-stick  or  two 
in   every  available  comer;    two 
umbrellas  on  the  floor,  and  one 
of   wasp-like    proportions    lying 
straight  across  the  centre  table, 
alongside  the  glossiest  of  hats,  on 
the  edge  of  which  rested  the  spot- 
less gray-kid  gloves  that  had  just 
been  taken  out  from  the  six-dozen 
pair  cedar  box  which  stood  slant- 
wise perilously  near  the  inkstand, 
amidst  books,  papers,  a  vase  of 
flowers,  a  bronze  statuette,  and 
paper-weight.  Several  cigar-boxes, 
one  open,  with  the  contents  scat- 
tered over  the  sofa  amongst  some 
choice-patterned  coloured  shirts, 
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a  pile  of  woollen  socks,  and  cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchiefs  crashed 
down  under  a  dumb-bell,  its 
fellow  kicking  about  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  a  newly  framed  and 
glazed  proof  engraying  of  Frith's 
'Derby  Day/ standing  against  the 
wall;  a  French  novel  turned  down 
open  on  an  ivory-backed  hair- 
brush ;  the  contents  of  a  gold- 
mounted  dressing-case ;  bundles  of 
Eussian  cigarettes ;  and  the  farther 
agglomeration  of  atoms  there  col- 
lected together,  and  distributed  at 
random  over  the  dressing-table, 
writing-table,  and  chimneypiece, 
— ^lent,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  scene  of  hopeless  dis- 
order, clearly  indicating  the  reck- 
less carelessness  of  the  young 
good-looking  proprietor. 

Less  scrupulous  and  more  audi- 
ble ejaculations  followed  his  first 
remarks,  as,  after  taking  up  his 
hat  and  gloves  and  umbrella,  and 
going  hfdf-way  down -stairs,  he 
suddenlyreturned.  Passing  hastily 
from  room  to  room,  and  searching 
eagerly  amongst  the  chaotic  ele- 
ments above  hinted  at,  he  said 
aloud, 

*  What  the  deuce  have  I  done 
with  it)  I  could  have  sworn  I 
put  it  down  on  my  dressing-case  ! 
Everything  is  in  such  a  precious 
mess,  and  I  have  no  time  to  put 
things  straight ;  and  how  on  earth 
all  this  is  to  be  packed  by  to- 
morrow night  is  beyond  me !' 

Then  he  tossed  and  tumbled 
one  thing  over  another,  making 
confusion  worse  confounded.  At 
last,  halting  abruptly  in  a  rush 
from  one  table  to  another,  he 
clapped  his  hands  upon  the  inner 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  saying, 

'  Ridiculous  idiot  that  I  am, 
why,  T  have  got  it  in  my  pocket 
all  the  time,  of  course !'  And  he 
again  strode  down-stairs,  and  this 
tune  out  into  the  street. 

Judging  firom  the  leisurely 
manner  in  which  he  strolled  along 


the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  we, 
watching    him,    should    scarcely 
again  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the 
assertion  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spare.     He  did  not  look  as  if  he 
had  vast  matters  of  business  to 
get  through  between  this  and  to- 
morrow   night     He  would  not 
have  given  a  casual  observer  the 
least  idea  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  haste  in  his  actions.  Very 
deliberately,  too,  he  walked  into 
Mr.    Tripper's,    the    well-known 
tailor's  in  Waterloo-place,  and  ex- 
plained the  error  that  artist  had 
fallen   into  with    regard   to  his 
manly  proportions.     With  equal 
deliberation  he  then  bent  his  steps 
in    the    direction    of   Trafalgar- 
square,  after  requesting  that  his 
coat  might  be  sent  for  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  when  he  would 
have    returned,    he    said,    from 
executing  a  commission  at  Messrs. 
Mellish's,  the  jewellers  in  Cock- 
spur-street.     But,  as  he  passed  the 
University  Club,  he  was  seized 
upon  by  an  old  college  chum,  one 
Tom  Boscombe,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  time,  and  who  held 
him  in  converse,  and  insisted  on 
hearing  all  about  his  schemes  for 
the  future,  over  a  glass  of  sheny 
and  a  biscuit  at  the  club.     Farley 
was  not  a  whit  less  open  to  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse  now, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  a 
fresh,  but  by  no  means  first,  start 
in  life,  and  when  his  time  was  so 
precious,  than  he  had  ever  been ; 
and  by  degrees,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Mend's  conversation, 
the  Amontilladosherry,anda  cigar, 
he  forgot  all  about  his  commission 
at  the  jeweller's,  and  was  only  re- 
minded even  of  his  appointment 
aboutthe  coat  at  his  lodgings  when 
he  at  last  idly  essayed  to  button 
the  vexatious  garment,  y 

'Walk  back  to  Jermyn-street 
with  me,  like  a  good  fellow,'  he 
said  to  Boscombe;  '  I  must  give 
this  coat  to  my  tailor  to  be  alteted : 
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he  has  been  waiting  there,  poor 
deril,  a  couple  of  hoars  alrcMEtdy,  I 
expect ;  so  come  along.  I'll  pat 
on  another ;  we'll  take  a  stroll  in 
the  Park;  then  come  back  and 
hare  a  quiet  little  dinner  together 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  talk  fur- 
ther about  those  dear  old  days ;' 
and  the  two  friends,  arm-in-arm, 
returned  to  Farley's  abode. 

In  the  hall  was  seated  the 
tailor's  workman,  who  rose  re- 
spectfully as  they  entered. 

'A&aid  I've  kept  you  rather 
long;  just  come  into  my  room,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  coat  there,' 
said  Farley,  leading  the  way  up- 
stairs. 

The  young  man  followed,  and 
after  having  carefully  folded  the 
troublesome  coat,  and  put  it  into 
his  bag,  departed. 

As  the  door  closed  on  him, 
Eoscombe  observed, 

'  What  a  remarkably  good-look- 
ing lad  that  was  1  Did  you  notice 
himf 

'Xo,  indeed,  I  can't  say  I  did; 
he  did  not  interest  me.  If  it  had 
been  a  milliner's  apprentice  in- 
stead of  a  tailor's,  perhaps  I  might 
have  had  a  keener  eye  for  good 
looks.' 

'  likely  enough — ^no  one  doubts 
that ;  but  that  young  fellow,  save 
for  his  short  hair  and  man's  dress, 
might  be  a  milliner's  messenger.' 

'What  a  rum  fellow  you  are, 
Eoficombe !  What  fancies  you  take, 
and  how  you  do  observe  things ! 
W^y»  if  you  had  not  told  me,  I 
should  not  have  noticed  whether 
his  face  was  as  smooth  as  a  Dutch 
cheese  or  bearded  like  the  pard. 
There,  that'll  do ;  I've  got  a  coat 
on  now  in  which  I  can  bfeathe 
at  any  rate ;  it-  is  pretty  nearly 
done  for,  bu^  will  do  for  to-day 
— my  last  |pr  a  long  while  in  the 
old  countr^  Come  away,  and  we'll 
see  what's  going  on  in  the  Drive 
this  fine  May  day.' 

As  the  friends  sauntered  along 


towards  Hyde  Park,  Boscombe, 
in  resuming  a  conversation  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turn to  Jermyn-street,  said, 

*  Well,  I  am  really  very  glad 
to  have  come  across  you.  Jack, 
and  to  hear  such  a  good  account 
of  your  prospects.  That  old 
aunt  of  yours  must  be,  not  to 
speak  disrespectfully,  a  regular 
trump,  and  you  are  a  very  fortu- 
nate fellow  to  get  such  an  appoint- 
ment.' 

'Yes,  indeed,-  I  am,'  repHed 
Farley.  '  And  that  is  not  all ;  for 
she  has  decided  to  take  my  little 
sister  Marion  to  live  with  her, 
when  the  child  leaves  school,  as 
she  will  at  the  end  of  another 
year.  In  fact  my  aunt  wiU  make 
her  her  heiress ;  which  means  a 
good  deal,  for  the  old  lady  is  veiy 
rich.' 

*  Sister  1  why,  I  never  knew 
you  had  a  sister  !' 

*Eh1  no!  didn't  you?  O, 
dear,  yes;  and  very  pretty  she 
promises  to  be  too.  You  know 
when  my  father  died,  she  and  I 
were  simply  left  paupers ;  and  if 
his  kind-hearted  old  sister  hadn't 
taken  care  of  us,  the  Union  would 
have  been — well,  I  may  say  that 
'*  Union"  would  have  been  our 
only  strength.  We  owe  every- 
thing to  my  aunt  Scobell.  She  has 
made  several  efforts  to  start  me  in 
life,  but  somehow  I  have  always 
managed  to  disappoint  her.  I 
tried  your  profession  the  law,  I 
tried  physic,  she  would  not  hear  of 
the  army;  and  now  I  am  going  out, 
as  I  told  you,  to  Quebec,  to  a 
really  fine  thing,  which  I  think 
will  do — at  any  rate  it  muai ;  for 
she  has  declared  that  if  I  don't 
stick  to  this,  she'll  throw  me  off 
for  good  and  all ;  so  I  mean  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  show, 
if  possible,  that  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful. No,'  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
'  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  it  s  my 
carelessness    apcb  yri^t'  c^/fore- 
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thought  that  have  got  me  into  bo 
many  scrapes;  and  you  know, 
"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of 
thought,  as  much  as  want  of 
heart." ' 

'  This  is  all  news  to  me/  said 
Boscombe  ;  '  you  never  entered 
into  these  detaik  before.' 

'  Didn't  1 1  Ton  my  word,  it's 
very  likely;  I  don't  remember 
what  I  tell,  and  what  I  don't ;  in 
fact  it's  very  little,  Tm  afraid,  that 
I  do  remember.  But,  yes,  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  remember  now. 
Why,  what  an  ass  I  was  not  to 
thinJc  of  it  before !  I  am  as  bad  as 
ever  1  Why,  of  course  you  are  the 
very  man  !  My  aunt  is  extremely 
crotchety;  hates  doctors  and 
lawyers ;  but  she  asked  me  if  I 
knew  any  one  to  whom  she  could 
apply  in  the  event  of  her  wanting 
good  legal  advice ;  a  man's  opinion, 
you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  daresay  she  wants  to  make  her 
will,  and  you  may  as  well  have 
the  job  as  anyone  else.  Of  course,' 
he  went  on,  *  I'll  write  to  her  at 
ouce,  and  tell  her  all  about  you. 
Tm  delighted,  my  dear  fellow,  at 
the  chance  of  being  able  to  do  you 
a  good  turn.' 

As  may  be  gleaned,  Mr.  Bos- 
combe was  a  solicitor.  He  had 
gone  to  his  club  to  keep  an  ap> 
pointment  on  business,  and  hav- 
ing transacted  it  to  his  satisfaction 
was  quite  willing  (the  afternoon 
being  far  advanced)  to  give  up 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  his  finend, 
especially  as  there  now  seemed  a 
prospect  of  a  good  connection 
opening  up  out  of  the  renewal  of 
the  old  acquaintance. 

So  the  friends  dined  together, 
and  parted  with  renewed  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  Fates  for 
having  brought  them  together  so 
opportunely.  It  was  not  till  past 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  that  our 
careless  young  friend  John  Farley, 
for  the  first  time,  called  to  mind 
that  hf  had  jxoji  d^n^  quite  all  he 


had  intended  that  day ;  he  had  for- 
gotten to  take  a  diamond  ring  to 
Messrs.  Mellish,  which  he  had 
promised  Mrs.  Scobell  to  deposit 
with  those  jewellers  for  certain 
repairs,  but  the  oversight  did  not 
spoil  his  night's  rest.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  whilst 
at  breakfast,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  the  jewel 
in  its  case  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  over-tight  frock-coat;  and  this 
discovery  so  completely  interrupt- 
ed his  matutinal  meal,  that  he 
sprang  up,  and,  regardless  of 
Ms  personal  appearance,  walked 
straight  off  in  his  quilted  loung- 
ing-jacket  at  an  unusually  rapid 
pace  to  Mr.  Tripper's  establish- 
ment. That  temple  of  fiaishion 
was  quite  startled  from  its  pro- 
priety by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  customer  at  so  unseason- 
able an  hour.  Foreman  and  cut- 
ters came  from  their  recesses  to 
listen  to  what  at  least  must  be 
something  very  important. 

*  Valuable  ring,'  *old  family 
relic,'  *  three  diamonds,'  'red- 
leather  case,'  'inner  breast-pocket,' 
'coat  to  be  altered  yesterday  after- 
noon,' *  fetched  by  a  young  man' 
— what  did  it  portend?  Simply 
this — ^that  unless  the  ring  were  in 
the  pocket  still,  it  was  lost,  or 
had  been  stolen.  The  unsewn 
garment  was  produced,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  ring  in  the 
pocket.  Walters,  the  young  man, 
was  sent  for ;  he  had  not  been  at 
work  since  tea-time  yesterday — 
'he  was  a  lazy  customer,'  they 
said — ^but  in  a  little  while  he  ap- 
peared. He  stoutly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  ring;  he  had 
not  set  eyes  on  such  a  thing ;  and 
upon  being  pressed  and  threat- 
ened, he  declared  indignantly  that 
the  gentleman's  rooms  were  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion  that 
most  likely  the  ring  was  there 
now ;  anybody  might  go  and  see 
that    what    he    said    was    true. 
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There  was  no  denying  this  possi- 
bility :  Farley  admitted  that  tnings 
were  a  little  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
because  he  was  just  going  abroad. 
Then  Mr.  Tripper  himself,  natur- 
ally jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
his  establishment,  offered  to  re- 
turn with  Mr.  Farley  to  his  rooms, 
and  aid  him  in  a  search,  when 
probably  they  would  find  the  miss- 
ing article.  But  the  moment 
Mr.  Tripper  saw  the  confusion  he 
remonstrated : 

'Really,  sir,'  he  said,  *you 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  little  hard  you  should  so  hastily 
assume  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
any  of  my  people ;  it  must  surely 
be  impossible  for  you  to  say  posi- 
tively, in  the  face  of  this  disorder, 
that  the  ring  was  in  the  coat- 
pocket/ 

*  Ah,  well,  you  may  think  so,' 
rejoined  Farley,  *but  I  could  have 
sworn  it  was.  To  be  sure,  things 
are  in  a  bit  of  a  mess;  but  I 
took  the  greatest  care  to  put  that 
ling  in  safety.  I  don't  know 
where  the  deuce  to  look  for  it, 
and  I  would  not  lose  it  for  any 
money.' 

And  all  this  while  he  was  turn- 
ing things  over  one  upon  another 
in  his  usual  reckless  style.  Again 
Mr.  Tripper  remonstrated : 

*  Pray,  pray,  sir,'  he  said,  'excuse 
me ;  let  us  be  a  little  more  metho- 
dical in  our  search ;'  and  so,  by 
d^rees,  some  order  was  restored. 
But  after  more  than  an  hour's 
diligent  examination  of  every 
likely  and  unlikely  place  in  which 
the  ring  might  have  been  dis- 
covered, they  were  fain  to  give 
up  their  hunt  as  hopeless. 

*Well,'  said  Farley,  flinging 
himseK  into  a  chair,  '  I  sail  from 
Liverpool  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  must  leave  this  business  in  the 
hands  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Bos- 
combe  :  but  I  shall  iJso  give  in- 
formation of  my  loss  at  Scotland- 
yard;  for  I  may  tell  you,  Mr. 


Tripper,  that  the  safety  of  that 
ring  is  of  vital  moment  to  me.' 

Mr.  Tripper  promised,  of  course, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that 
the  investigation  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  was  quite  evident 
he  had  formed  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  placed  very  little  reli- 
ance on  Mr.  Farley's  memory, 
and  consequently  on  his  declara- 
tion as  to  where  he  remembered 
putting  the  ring. 

'That  young  gentleman,'  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  return- 
ed to  his  shop, '  must  often  forget 
where  his  head  is,  I  should  think. 
I  never  knew  such  a  happy-go- 
lucky  blade.' 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  young 
Farley's  rich  old  aunt,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  Civil  ap- 
pointment he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  at   Quebec,   had  intrusted 
him  with  this  valuable  heirloom 
to  take  to  her  jewellers'  to  be 
cleaned,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
farewell  visit  to   her,   down    at 
Dene  Court,  her  place  in  Sussex. 
With  many  injunctions  to  be  care- 
ful of  it — for  she  well  knew  her 
nephew's  character — ^the  old  lady, 
in  l^^dding   him  *  good-bye,'  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  value  she  set 
on   this  jewel.     It  was  of  very 
antique  date  and  pattern,  and  de- 
scended to  her  through   several 
generations  of  the  Scobell  family. 
The  thought,  therefore,  of  the  dire 
disgrace  he  would  get  into  with 
his  aunt,  together  with  the  annoy- 
ance which  he  knew  the  loss  of 
the  ring  would  entail  upon  her, 
made    him    shrink  from   openly 
avowing  his  misfortune.  His  pass- 
age was  taken,  he  could  not  delay 
his   departure,   and    must    leave 
town  the  next  day ;  so  he  finally 
left  everything  in  the  hands  of 
Boscombe,   and    by  a  desperate 
effort  got  ready  and  started  for 
Canada  at  the  appointed  time. 

In  the  fond  hope  that  his  friend 
might  yet  be  able  to  restore  the 
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ring  to  bis  aunt,  John  Farley, 
in  writing  to  her  the  evening  be- 
fore he  sailed,  briefly  explained 
that  he  had  had  the  stupidity  to 
mislay  it,  but  that  Mr.  Boscombe 
(who,  by  the  way,  he  said,  would 
be  the  very  person  she  required 
as  a  clear-headed  man  of  busi- 
ness) knew  all  particulars,  and 
would  doubtless  communicate  with 
her  speedily  on  the  subject.  As 
that  gentleman,  however,  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion at  Scotland-yard  or  elsewhere, 
in  spite  of  all  exertions,  he  was 
fain  to  remain  silent.  He  heard 
from  Farley  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada ;  the  young  fellow  was 
in  sore  distress  at  the  angiy  and 
indignant  tone  which  Mrs.  Sco- 
bell  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  ring,  and  most  voluminous 
was  the  correspondence  that  fol- 
lowed between  the  two  friends. 
Still  the  ring  was  never  heard  of, 
and  Mrs.  Scobell  was  in  too  great 
dudgeon  to  open  any  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Boscombe.  Yet 
she  did  not  carry  her  indignation 
to  the  extent  Farley  feared  she 
might,  of  altering  her  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  sister;  and  it 
was  with  much  satisfaction  that 
in  about  eighteen  months  after  he 
was  settled  in  Quebec,  and  getting 
on  very  well,  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  aunt,  couched  in  the 
kindly  tone  of  old  times,  stating 
that  Marion  Farley  was  now  es- 
tablished with  her,  and  was  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  and  com- 
fort in  the  lonely  life  she  led  at 
Dene  Court. 


CHAPTER  11. 

At  the  foot  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
consequently  on  the  borders  of 
the  luxuriant  and  beautiful  weald 
of  Sussex,  just  where  its  wealth  of 
foliage  and  rich  vegetation  gives 


way  to  the  stunted  herbage  cloth- 
ing these  precipitous  and  chalky 
hills,  and  not  far  from  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Poynings,  stood 
the  old-fashioned  brick  mansion 
known  as  Dene  Court 

The  place  was  peculiarly  se- 
cluded; dreary  to  a  degree  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  visitors  from 
Brighton,  who  from  time  to  time 
may  have  peeped  down  upon  the 
gray  roof  of  the  old  house  in  their 
excursions  to  the  overhanging 
Devil's  Dyke.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
there  might  have  been  some  rea- 
son in  their  criticism,  for  it  was 
just  one  of  those  dwellings  that  in 
the  winter-time,  at  all  events,  sug- 
gested the  need  of  open  house, 
and  merry  company  to  gather 
round  the  hospitable  table,  or  sit 
in  cheerful  groups  in  front  of 
blazing  logs  when  the  sports  of 
the  field  were  over. 

As  may  be  guessed,  however, 
from  the  reference  made  to  its 
occupant  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
such  festivities  were  the  last 
things  likely  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering echoes  of  its  old  rooms. 
Scrupulously  neat,  prim,  and  pre- 
cise, and  at  the  first  glance  aus- 
tere of  countenance,  was  Mrs. 
ScobelL  Advanced  in  age,  al- 
though still  hale  and  active,  a 
widowhood  of  some  forty  years 
had  revived  in  her  many  an  old- 
maidish  habit,  which  indeed  her 
short  and  childless  married  life 
had  never  entirely  repressed.  A 
scarcely  less  genial  guardian,  per- 
haps, the  Fates  could  hardly  have 
found  for  the  buoyant  high-spirited 
girl,  who  had  now,  as  we  have  been 
told,  become  an  inmate  of  Dene 
Court. 

Such  a  character  as  Marion 
Farley's  was  about  the  last  in  the 
world  that  Mrs.  Scobell  could 
have  understood.  She  had  a 
sort  of  traditional  idea  of  what 
young  ladies  should  be,  and  there- 
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foie  nerer  dieomad  that  the  niece 
who  owed  everything  to  her 
could  ever  piesnme  to  vary  from 
the  standard  which  the  old  lady 
had  set  up.  She  expected  aU 
girls  to  be  deferential  and  amen- 
able to  the  dictates  of  their  el- 
ders^ and  she  had  scarcely  the 
wit,  even  after  six  months'  close 
intimacy,  to  see  that  she  was  deal- 
ing with  a  far  from  faultless  dis- 
position. Whether  Mrs.  Scobell 
had  any  definite  notions  about 
her  niece's  future,  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  intended  her  to  inherit 
her  property,  we  cannot  divine ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent she  considered  that,  so  long 
as  she  required  the  undivided  com- 
panionsMp  and  attention  which 
her  niece  supplied,  it  must  be 
rendered  at  any  cost. 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness 
and  luxury  which  surrounded  her, 
the  stately  gravity  with  which  it 
was  dispensed,  the  intense  mono- 
tony and  dulness  of  the  life,  the 
utter  absence  of  society,  and  the 
peculiarly  retired  situation  of  the 
house,  formed  a  painful  contrast 
in  Marion's  mind  with  the  life  at 
the  fsushionable  school  in  the 
neighbouring  watering-place  of 
Brighton,  ^hich  she  had  so  lately 
left.  Not  was  it  therefore  won- 
derful that  six  months  under  her 
aunt's  roof  sufficed  to  arouse  in 
her  a  feeling  of  rebellion  at  the 
dependence  to  which  she  attri- 
buted the  dreary  monotony  of  her 
existence.  Yet,  not  unmindful 
of,  nor  ungrateful  for,  what  Mrs. 
Scobell  had  done  for  her,  she 
had  the  true  instinct  of  a  lady, 
and  never  gave  much  outward 
evidence  of  the  restless  spirit  at 
work  within  her,  and  this  self- 
control  that  she  exercised  pro- 
bably increased  the  suffering  which 
her  prison-like  life  entailed. 

Beyond  a  periodical  visit  from 
a  Brighton  physician,  and  an  oc- 
casional call   irom   one  or  two 


neighbours  of  Mrs.  ScobeU's  own 
standing,  age,  and  habits,  and 
the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  no 
one  crossed  the  threshold  of  Dene 
Court  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end ;  and  a  drive  in  a  close-shut 
carriage  now  and  then,  to  return 
these  visits,  constituted  the  most 
notable  events  in  the  household. 
Like  the  rest  of  young  ladies  edu- 
cated at  Brighton,  Miss  Marion 
Farley  had  been  taught  to  ride, 
and  frequently  of  course  had 
joined  those  cavalcades  of  gallop- 
ing beauties  under  the  riding- 
master's  escort,  which  are  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  life  at  the 
fashionable  resort,  and  during  her 
long  pupilage  she  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  Cliff  Parade,  but  with  all 
the  many  picturesque  rides  across 
the  Downs.  Now,  however,  this 
healthful  and  spirit-stirring  exer- 
cise was  denied  her,  not  from  any 
objection  .on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Scobell  to  the  thing  itself,  nor 
from  any  difficulty  in  supplying 
her  niece  with  a  well-trained  horse 
— for  no  money  would  have  been 
spared  on  this  head,  any  more 
than  it  would  upon  anything 
which  the  aunt,  with  her  kind 
but  narrow  views,  considered 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  girl's 
welfare.  But  Marion  could  not 
ride  entirely  alone  or  with  a  groom 
only;  hence,  though  the  subject 
had  been  frequently  discussed,  it 
had  always  been  abandoned  as 
impracticable,  until  one  day  the 
old  lady,  seeming,  contrary  to  her 
custom,  to  notice  a  slight  dejec- 
tion which  Marion  was  unable  to 
conceal,  said,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
'Why,  my  dear,  it  has  been 
very  foolish  of  us  not  to  think  of 
it  before ;  but  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  your  riding  with  a 
female  servant,  if  such  a  creature 
could  be  found  capable  of  manag- 
ing a  horse.  There  must  be  many 
a  farmer's  daughter  in  this  neigh- 
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l>our1iood  who  can  ride ;  and  then 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  your 
going  out  with  Peters  the  groom. 
We  will  think  about  it,  and  I 
will  order  inquiries  to  be  made ; 
of  course  I  should  take  the  woman 
regularly  into  my  service,  as  your 
female  * '  equerry  in  waiting  ;** '  and 
the  old  lady  uttered  a  little  titter 
at  the  neat  turn  she  had  given 
her  sentence. 

Marion  caught  with  delight  at 
the  idea.  But  despite  all  the  re- 
searches which  were  made  at  the 
surrounding  farmhouses,  the  right 
person  was  not  to  be  found.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Scobell  became  once 
more  inspired,  and  suggested  that 
possibly  by  advertising  in  a 
Brighton  paper  that  town  of  equi- 
tation might  supply  the  com- 
modity required.  So,  after  much 
confabulation  and  a  great  many 
abortive  attempts  at  terse  com- 
position, the  following  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  in  the  Brighton 
Chronicle  : 

'Wanted,  a  respectable  young 
woman  capable  of  riding  and 
managing  horses.  She  will  be 
expected  to  occupy  the  position 
of  a  domestic  servant,  but  her 
duties  will  be  confined  to  riding 
out  with  a  young  lady  residing  in 
a  secluded  part  of  the  county. 
A  groom  wiD  always  be  in  attend- 
ance. Apply,  with  references,  &c., 
to  &c.' 

For  some  weeks  the  advertise- 
ment produced  no  result.  At 
last,  however,  came  a  letter  from 
a  certain  Ann  Brice,  stating  that 
she  had,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
riding-master,  been  accustomed  to 
the  management  of  horses,  and 
that  only  in  consequence  of  a  do- 
mestic calamity  had  she  beeli  re- 
cently obliged  to  go  into  service. 
She  felt  perfectly  competent,  she 
said,  to  perform  the  duties  required, 
and  would  be  ready  to  take  the 
situation  as  soon  as  the  young  lady 
wished. 


The  letter  was  well  written  and 
expressed.  Heferences  to  two 
job-masters  at  Brighton  were  sent 
to  Mrs.  Scobell;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  Ann  Brice,  a  de- 
mure good-looking  young  woman 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  supplied 
with  a  fitting  hat  and  habit,  was 
fully  installed  in  the  somewhat 
novel  post  assigned  to  her. 

Two  well-trained  horses  were 
purchased ;  and  Peters  the  groom, 
mounted  on  a  sturdy  old  nag,  fol- 
lowed his  young  mistress  and  her 
companion  in  many  an  invigorat- 
ing canter  across  the  breezy 
Downs  and  through  the  winding 
lanes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss 
Farley  was  a  bold  and  dashing 
horsewoman,  with  plenty  of  nerve, 
and  she  frequently  gave  her  escort 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work  to  keep 
up  with  her;  for  she  soon  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  might  have 
been  Ann  Brice's  antecedents,  the 
girl  was  by  no  means  a  first-rate 
rider,  and  Marion  would  take  a 
delight  sometimes  in  showing  off 
her  superior  prowess.  Neverthe- 
less she  said  nothing  of  this  at 
home,  fearing  lest  her  aunt,  in 
over-anxiety  for  her  safety,  might 
interdict  this  one  great  solace  in 
her  hitherto  monotonous  life. 

The  change  which  the  spirit- 
stirring  exercise  wrought  in  her 
feeling&  was  very  marked,  and  she 
looked  forward  to  her  gallops  with 
intense  delight.  They  therefore 
began  to  compensate  for  much 
that  she  was  undergoing ;  and,  as 
the  autumn  and  winter  drew  on, 
she  used  to  add  to  her  amusement 
by  attending  as  a  spectator  the 
meets  of  the  Sussex  Fox  Hounds 
or  the  Brighton  Harriers,  when- 
ever they  took  place  within  a 
moderate  distance. 

The  Devil's  Dyke  was  a  favour- 
ite rendezvous  for  the  latter  pack, 
and  scarcely  ever  did  Marion  miss 
attending  when  the  weather  was 
favourable.     The    field  on  such 
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occasions  was  composed  of  a  very 
motley  crowd  of  horsemen ;  for,  as 
eveiybody  knows,  all  Brighton, 
from  'prentice-boys  to  lords  and 
ladies,  now  and  then  turn  out  to 
join  in  this  the  easiest  kind  of 
hunting  to  be  found  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Only  occasionally  is 
it  tibat  the  quality  of  the  sport 
induces  anything  like  a  real  cross- 
country rider  to  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  following  the  hunt. 
Sometimes,  however,  you  will  see 
two  or  three  well  -  mounted 
thorough-looking  men,  capable  of 
going  anywhere,  indolently  loung- 
ing about  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  watching  the  proceedings, 
but  seldom  deigning  to  do  more 
than  to  take  a  burst  after  the 
dogs  in  the  intervals  of  their 
cigars. 

Marion  used  to  hold  aloof  from 
any  close  contact  with  the  hunt, 
and,  like  the  sportsmen  just  men- 
tioned, contented  herself  with 
watching  it  £rom  the  high  points 
of  vantage,  so  that  not  unfre- 
quently  she  would  be  in  close 
proximity  to  the  idle  lookers-on. 
Several  times,  doubtless,  she 
would  have  found  this  proximity 
unfitting  and  unpleasant  but  for 
her  escort  in  close  attendance. 
The  sober  aspect  of  old  Peters, 
who  always  kept  well  up,  acted  as 
an  effectual  safeguard  against  any- 
thing more  than  sidelong  glances 
at  her  remarkable  grace  and 
beauty.  A  really  pretty  woman, 
with  a  lithe,  youthful,  yet  well- 
rounded  figure,  small  head,  and 
delicate  throat,  perfectly  well 
dressed  in  hat  and  habit,  and  who 
knows  how  to  ride,  never  shows 
to  greater  advantage  than  on  horse- 
back, which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Miss  Farley  never  looked 
better  anywhere  else  ;  and  though 
her  features  might  not  have 
answered  all  the  requirements  of 
a  sciQptor,  the  bright  brown  eyes, 
piquant  nose,  pearly  teeth  peeping 


out  of  the  smiling,  good-natured, 
yet  firm  mouth,  and  the  chestnut 
hair  coDed  neatly  under  the  tall 
hat,  were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
looks  of  admiration  by  which  she 
was  met  on  all  sides. 

One  day,  whilst  she  was  watch- 
ing a  smart  run  going  on  in  a 
neighbouring  hollow,  the  old 
horse  on  which  the  groom'  was 
mounted  suddenly  took  it  into 
his  head  to  follow  the  music  of 
the  dogs,  and  after  giving  himself 
a  good  shake,  and  ominously 
pricking  up  his  ears,  he  got  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fairly 
bolted,  in  spite  of  the  man's  efforts 
to  hold  him.  The  force  of  example 
affected  Miss  Farley's  animal,  who 
dashed  off  after  the  groom,  and 
there  seemed  every  probability  of 
his  rider  becoming  also  an  in- 
voluntary member  of  the  field. 
As,  however,  Marion  was  perfectly 
at  home,  she  managed  before  long 
to  pull  the  animal  up,  and,  putting 
him  round,  made  him  face  the 
hill  at  a  brisk  gallop  for  her  plea- 
sure, as  he  had  descended  it  for 
his  own.  She  was  regaining  the 
crest  where  Ann  Brice  had  pru- 
dently remained,  when  her  quick 
eye  observed  a  well-mounted  sport- 
ing-looking man  earnestly  talk- 
ing to  her  attendant.  He  with- 
drew as  Miss  Farley  approached, 
and  she  caught  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered  to  Ann  Brice, 
as  he  rode  away  without  turn- 
ing his  head,  '  Eemember,  then, 
at  six.' 

After  speaking  of  the  runaway 
horses  Marion  said, 

'  That  gentleman  was  talking  to 
you ;   what  did  he  want  V 

'0  miss,  he  only  made  some 
remark  about  the  way  you  managed 
your  horse,  and  asked  me  where 
you  lived.' 

« And  did  you  tell  himl*  inquired 
Marion  archly,  and  looking 
straight  into  the  girl's  face,  who 
coloured  and  seemed  confused. 
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^Well,  miss,  no;  that  is,  you 


'  Yes,  I  see/  inteirupted  Marion ; 
*  you  did,  and  it  was  very  wrong.' 

^  The  truth  is,  miss,  the  gentle- 
man was  a  visitor  in  the  family 
where  I  last  lived,  and  he  used  to 
talk  to  me  sometimes ;  and  he  said 
he  had  been  watching  us  all  the 
morning,  but  did  not  recognise 
me  till  just  as  your  horse  ran  away. 
Don't  you  think  he  is  very  hand- 
some)' the  girl  added,  looking 
after  him. 

*  I  don't  know,  indeed ;  I  did 
not  see ;  indeed  I  did  not  look  ;' 
but  Marion's  eyes  now  seemed 
very  much  inclined,  if  they  dared, 
to  make  up  for  their  negligence, 
for  the  latent  love  of  admiration 
common  to  all  pretty  girls  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  repressed 
by  a  residence  in  Brighton,  where 
the  'language  of  the  eye,'  per- 
haps, is  as  well  understood  as  in 
any  town  in  the  world,  and  she 
had  mastered  its  grammar  during 
a  long  course  of  promenades  on 
the  cliff  in  the  ranks  of  her  schooL 
Thus,  although  appearing  to  depre- 
cate her  companion's  want  of  cau- 
tion, she  nevertheless  betrayed  to 
the  astute  Ann  Brice  a  consider- 
able curiosity  as  to  what  more  had 
passed  about  herself. 

'  What  did  he  mean,'  she  said, 
*by  "Remember,  then,  at  six"? 
Are  you  going  to  meet  him  V 

'  Well,  he  did  ask  me,  miss,  to 
do  so.' 

*  0,  well,  if  you  know  him,  of 
course  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
But  I  would  advise  you  not  to  let 
it  come  to  my  aunt's  ears,  and 
mind  you  don't  tell  him  anything 
about  me ;  he  can't  be  interested 
in  my  affairs,  and  I  shall  not 
allow — '  But  here  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  i-etum  of  Peters, 
somewhat  hot  and  scared  by  the 
unwonted  exertions  of  his  unex- 
pected gallop  ;  and  as  by  this  time 
the  afternoon  was  drawing  on. 


and  the  hounds  had  long  since 
gone  far  away,  our  riding-party 
turned  their  horses'  heads  home- 
wards, and  soon  after  reached 
Dene  Court. 

As  Marion  was  closing  the 
window  of  her  room,  into  which 
streamed  a  bright  autumnal  after- 
noon sun,  she  saw  in  the  roadway 
skirting  the  house  the  form  of  a 
horseman  slowly  passing  along. 
He  was  looking  up  at  her  window, 
and,  recognising  him  at  once  as 
her  attendant's  acquaintance,  she 
could  hardly  refrain  from  an  in- 
judicious and  highly  reprehensible 
smile  as  she  suddenly  drew  down 
the  blind.  Of  course  this  young 
lady's  behaviour  cannot  be  defend- 
ed ;  but  we  believe,  bearing  well 
in  mind  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  life,  her  disposition,  the  local- 
ity in  which  she  had  been  educat- 
ed, and  the  dreary  monotony  of 
her  existence,  we  shall  not  find  it 
singular,  and  that  most  young 
ladies  of  her  coquettish  cluuacter 
similarly  situated  might  have  been 
tempted  to  the  same  indiscretion. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  thenceforwsuxl  there  was  a 
visible  improvement  in  her  spirits, 
and  she  not  unfrequently  seemed 
to  annoy  her  aunt  by  a  too  vehe- 
ment display  of  their  exuberance. 

John  Farley  had  been  absent 
about  two  years  when  this  stage 
of  affairs  was  reached.  He  wrote 
just  sufficiently  often  to  let  his 
aunt  and  sister  know  of  his  wel- 
fare, but,  being  naturally  averse 
to  penmanship,  his  letters  were 
very  laconic,  and,  beyond  a  few 
expressions  of  gratitude,  contained 
nothing  of  any  moment.  The 
unlucky  subject  of  the  ring  was 
now  never  touched  upon ;  Marion, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  at 
school  when  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  happened,  and 
John  Farley  easily  divined  from 
her  letters  that  his  aunt  had  not 
told  his  sister  anything  about  his 
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misfortune.    Hence  he  too  was 
silent  on  the  subject. 

One  evening  Just  before  dmner, 
Marion  was  in  one  of  those  pecu- 
liarly high-spirited  moods  which 
had  lately  overtaken  her,  and  had 
evidently  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  on  her  toilette,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  new  fashion  she 
had  adopted  of  wearing  her  hair, 
became  her  exceedingly.  She 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  at  the 
piano,  and  rattling  off  witii  great 
brilliancy  a  succession  of  the  gayest 
and  liveliest  waltzes,  when  her 
aunt  entered,  stopping  her  ears. 

'  Marion,  Marion,'  she  exclaim- 
ed, *  how  loud  you  are  playing  1 
You  know  I  do  not  like  that  sort 
of  music.  Leave  off,  pray  leave  off ! 
And  dear  me,  girl,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  head  1  you  are 
for  ever  now  twisting  and  twirling 
your  hair  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms.  I  am  sure  Miss  Sykes 
would  never  have  allowed  you  to 
disfigure  yourself  so,  and  why  you 
should — * 

'My  dear  aunt,  you  are  quite 
mistaken ;  Miss  Sykes  used  to  let 
us  dress  our  hair  justas  we  pleased, 
and  I  have  grown  tired  of  wearing 
it  plastered  down  flat  to  my  head 
like  a  Quakeress.' 

'Indeed,  you  might  imitate 
worse  models  than  Quakeresses ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  think  young 
ladies  would  do  well  always  to 
attend  rather  to  what  pleases  their 
elders  than  themselves ;  and  you 
know  I  have  said  quite  enough 
from  time  to  time  for  you  to  un- 
derstand that  /  prefer  your  hair 
dressed  in  a  more  modest  and 
quiet  style.  Pray  don't  let  me 
see  you  come  down  again  such  a 
figure.' 

Mr&  Scobell,  having  put  on  her 
spectacles  the  better  to  examine 
the  disputed  coiffure,  had  now 
walked  close  up  to  the  piano,  just 
as  Marion,  biting  her  lip  with 
vexation  at  the  reprimand|  was 


lightly  passing  her  taper  fingers 
over  her  much-elevated  roll  of 
hair.  She  was  about  to  make 
some  farther  injudicious  remark, 
when  the  old  lady,  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  surprise,  seized  Marion's 
much-bejewelled  hand,  exclaiming 
with  a  vehemence  quite  unnatural 
to  her, 

*  Why,  where  did  you  get 
that  ring  1  I  never  gave  it  you ; 
tell  me  instantly  where  you  got 
it.  Why,  it  is  the  ring  that  John 
said  he  had  lost, — the  ring  of  all 
others  that  I  most  prize,  and  that 
he  professed  to  have  left  in  a  coat- 
pocket  \  Tell  me  quickly,  did  he 
give  it  you  ?  and  if  not  he,  who  1 
Take  it  off  immediately ;  it  belongs 
to  me.  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the 
world.  Give  it  to  me,  child,  this 
moment,  and  tell  me  where  you 
got  it.  Why  don't  you  speak? 
Why  don't  you  answer?'  And, 
without  waiting  for  Marion  to 
reply,  she  began  to  twist  and 
screw  at  the  finger  until  she  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  ring  ofl^ 
and  in  holding  it  in  her  now  trem- 
bling hands  close  to  the  lamp. 
Still  speaking  very  fast,  and  as  if 
to  herself,  she  went  on : 

'  Yes,  yes ;  of  course  it  is  the 
same.  I  should  know  it  amongst 
a  thousand.  What  can  all  this 
mean  1  Have  I  been  duped,  rob- 
bed, by  that  ungrateful  boy? 
and  has  his  sister  the  face  to 
flaunt  his  petty  thievings  under 
my  very  eyes  ?  Am  I  in  a  dream  ? 
Am  I  going —  V  And,  her  excite- 
ment completely  overcoming  her, 
she  tottered  back  a  step  or  two, 
and  sank  fainting  into  an  arm- 
chair, just  as  Marion,  bewildered 
and  pale,  hastened  to  her  and 
rang  the  bell  for  assistance. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

Not  very  suggestive  of  romance 
is  that  lawyer's  private  room  in 
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Gray's-inn,  where  Mr.  Boscombe 
sits  writing  a  long  letter ;  yet  if 
we  look  over  his  shoulder,  we 
may  find  some  interest  in  its  con- 
cluding passages.    He  is  saying : 

'This  is  to  be  an  epistle  of 
wonders,  my  dear  Jack ;  for  whilst 
writing  this,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  whom,  do  you  think  1 
Why,  your  aunt  Scobell !  In  the 
first  blush  of  the  thing  I  can 
hardly  understand  it,  and,  of 
course,  shall  go  down  immedi- 
ately ;  I  cannot  but  think  she  is 
labouring  under  some  absurd  mis- 
take.    'Dub  is  what  she  says  : 

"  Dene  Court,  May  5,  1866. 

"  Sir, — My  nephew  mentioned 
you  to  me  as  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  and  a  great  friend   of 
his.     You  have  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving    yourself    both 
these.  Shrewd  you  will  certainly 
have  to  be,  and  if  you  can  excul- 
pate him,  there  will  be  no  doubt 
about  your   friendship.      I    am 
aware  that  you   are    acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  loss  by  my  nephew  of  a  ring 
belonging  to  me,  intrusted  to  his 
charge.     This  being  so,  perhaps 
you  will  be  able,  in  his  absence, 
to   explain  how  I  come  to  find 
that  ring  on  the  finger  of  my 
niece,  his  sister.     I  am  prepared 
to  give  you  every  opportunity  of 
elucidating  the  mystery.     As  the 
shortest  way  to  this,  I  propose 
that  you  should  come  down  here 
at  your  earliest  convenience.     I 
abstain  from  all  comment  upon 
the  unpleasant  and  highly  sus- 
picious means  by  which  I  have 
recovered  my  property;  for  the 
young  lady  refuses  to  give  me  any 
account  of  how  the  ring  came  into 
her  possession.     I  merely  appeal 
to  you,  as  the  only  person  acquaint- 
ed with  my   nephew    of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  to  me, 
and  who  is  likely  to  afford  me  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  this  disagree- 


able matter. — I  remain,  sir,  yours 
truly.  Mart  Scobell." 

'  Thus  writes  the  old  lady,  and 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,  of 
course,  until  I  have  been  down. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  post  this  at 
once,  as  there  is  a  mail  to  Canada 
to-night.  Meanwhile  make  your 
mind  easy,  and  rely  on  the  shrewd- 
ness and  friendship  of  yours, 

'  ToH  Boscombe.' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bos- 
combe arrived  at  Dene  Court,  in 
which  secluded  mansion  he  spent 
several  days.  On  his  return  to 
town,  he  sat  down  immediately  to 
his  desk,  and  we  will  again  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  what  he 
writes : 

'  I  have  just  returned  from  Dene 
Court,  my  dear  Jack,  and  hasten 
to  give  you  full  particulars. 

*It   is    really  a   very  curious 
affair.  Your  aunt  received  me  with 
chilling  politeness,  and,  after  giving 
me  a  few  details  as  to  how  she 
caught  sight  of  the  ring  on  your 
sister's  finger,  said,  **  The  shock 
it   gave   me    quite    affected   my 
nerves.  I  questioned  Marion  close- 
ly.    She  endeavoured  to  evade 
my  inquiries  by  every  species  of 
subterfuge;   but  as  this  is    cer- 
tainly the  ring  John  took  with 
him  to   London,  and  which  he 
professed  to  have  lost,  I  refused 
to  accept  any  of  my  niece's  evasive 
answers;  indeed,  so  evasive  were 
they,   and  finally  so   determined 
did  she  seem  not  to  tell  me  whence 
she  got  the  trinket,  that  I  could  but 
come  to  one  conclusion,  distressing 
though  it  was,  viz.  that  there  had 
been   collusion  between   brother 
and  sister,  and  that  his  account  of 
his  loss  was  simply  a  gross  false- 
hood. As  John's  friend,  I  can  only 
leave  the  affair  in  your  hands." 

'  I  assured  the  old  lady  that  I 
had  no  doubt  in  the  end,  at  any 
rate,  of  being  able  to  clear  you, 
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my  dear  Jack,  from  the  aspersion 
shBf  in  her  indignation,  cast  upon 
joiL  Then  I  begged  to  see  Miss 
Farley  alohe,  and  I  had  a  long 
interview  with  her;  but  beyond 
diBcoTering  that  she  was  the  most 
charming  girl  I  ever  saw,  I  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  Lon- 
don. She  stoutly  refused  to  tell 
mo  a  word  about  how  she  got  the 
ling.  I  entreated,  cajoled,  and 
finally  threatened,  with  a  touch 
of  professional  badgering  :  nothing 
moved  her.    At  last  I  said, 

"  Well,  Miss  Farley,  I  give  you 
half  an  hour  to  think  over  my 
words ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
you  still  refuse,  you  must  take 
the  consequences." 

'  I  rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 
As  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it, 
there  was  a  knock  outside;  on 
opening  it,  a  young  woman,  look- 
ing like  a  lady's-maid,  drew  aside 
to  let  me  pass.  Her  face  struck 
me  as  not  unfamiliar;  but  as  it 
was  of  a  type  of  beauty  that  one 
often  sees,  this  was  not  wonderful. 
Still,  it  puzzled  and  perplexed 
me.  I  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Sco- 
bell,  told  her  what  had  passed, 
and  then  asked  various  questions 
concerning  the  servants  in  the 
house,  and  especially  about  the 
young  woman  I  had  just  met. 

"  0,  that  was  Ann  Brice,"  said 
your  aunt' 

Boscombe's  letter  then  explained 
what  Mrs.  Scobell  told  him  about 
the  riding  companion,  and  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted. 
The  writer  continued  :     . 

'At  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  Mrs.  Scobell  returned  with 
me  to  your  sister  for  her  reply. 
In  crossing  the  hall,  we  found 
hep  unexpectedly  dressed  in  her 
riding-habit.  As  her  aunt  was 
expressing  surprise  at  this,  and 
peremptorily  ordering  her  not  to  go 
*"it,  I  tamed  towards  the  door 
"where  the  horses  were  standing, 


and  came  face  to  face  with  this 
Ann  Brice,  attired  in  hat  and 
habit.  Then,  in  an  instant,  all 
my  perplexity  about  her  face  van- 
ished ;  the  whole  thing  was  clear 
to  me,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I 
saw  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  llie 
semi-masculine  dress,  with  its  tight- 
fitting  body  and  high  collar,  to- 
gether with  the  man's  hat,  revealed 
her  to  me  in  her  true  light  at  a 
glance;  and  in  Ann  Brice,  the 
female  equerry  in  waiting,  I  at 
once  recognised  the  tailor^s  appren- 
tice that  took  your  coat  away  from 
Jermyn-street,  and  on  whose  femi- 
nine looks  I  had  then  commented. 
She  evidently  did  not  know  me ; 
so  acting  promptly,  I  said  : 

"  Will  you  let  me  speak  a  word 
with  youl  Just  come  into  this 
room  for  a  minute ;"  and  seeing  me 
enter  a  little  study  giving  upon 
the  hall,  she  followed  me  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  and  without  the 
least  hesitation. 

"Now,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
closed  the  door,  and  had  whispered 
a  word  of  explanation  to  Mrs. 
Scobell,  "  we  will  have  no  beating 
about  the  bush,  but  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  You  stole  a  ring 
horn  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  when, 
nearly  three  years  ago,  you  passed 
for  a  tailor's  apprentice  in  the 
enploy  of  Mr.  Tripper.  Nay,  don't 
deny  it ;  that  ring  has  been  found 
on  Miss  Farley's  finger.  If  she 
had  simply  bought  it  of  you,  she 
would  have  said  so  at  once,  and 
I  should  have  contented  myself 
with  giving  you  into  custody ;  as 
it  is,  she  refuses  to  give  any  account 
of  how  she  came  by  it.  Why 
does  she  do  this  ?  You  know  ;  so 
come,  make  a  full  confession,  and 
we  will  condone  your  part  in  the 
afiair,  because  my  chief  object, 
since  the  property  has  been  re- 
covered, is  to  protect  the  young 
lady  from  some  scheme  of  which 
you  are  the  instrument.  Explain 
all  at  once,  or  you  will  find  vour- 
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self  in  Lewes  Gaol  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye." 

*  Utterly  taken  aback  by  the 
suddenness  of  my  accusation,  she 
nevertheless  put  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and  denied  any  knowledge  of  what 
I  meant. 

'*  Very  well,"  I  said, "  do  as  you 
please ;  but  you  will  not  leave  this 
room  except  in  custody,  unless 
you  accede  to  my  commands.  I 
know  more  of  you,  you  see,  than 
you  suspect." 

*  Wili  this,  I  walked  out  of  the 
room,  which  was  a  small  one, 
having  but  a  single  window  high 
up,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
me.  Miss  Farley  had  gone  back 
to  her  room^  and  the  horses  had 
been  sent  away. 

^'  Let  some  one,  my  dear  madam," 
I  said,  as  soon  as  I  had  rejoined 
Mrs.  Scobell  in  the  drawing-room, 
''  ride  off  at  once  for  the  nearest 
constable;  I  shall  have  to  give 
Ann  Brice  into  his  charge." 

'  Then  I  explained  who  it  was 
I  had  discovered  in  her  niece's 
female  equerry. 

"My  identification  of  her,"  I 
continued, "  as  the  tailor's  appren- 
tice accounts  at  once  for  the  ring 
being  in  this  house,  and  so  far,  I 
think  you  will  admit,  thoroughly 
exculpates  my  friend  John.  We 
have  only  now  to  find  out  why 
Miss  Farley  is  so  silent  about  it, 
and  this  we  shall  easily  do,  if  we 
are  driven  to  it,  by  searching  her 
desk,  or  any  place  she  keeps 
studiously  locked.  Meanwhile, 
may  I  ring  the  belli" 

*  The  old  lady  begged  I  would 
give  my  own  orders,  and  act  as  I 
tbought  best.  A  servant  entered, 
and  after  telling  him  what  to  do, 
and  when  he  had  left  the  room,  I 
said  to  Mrs.  Scobell, 

"Go  to  your  niece,  tell  her 
what  has  transpired  about  Ann 
Brice,  and  once  more  entreat  her 
to  be  open  with  you.  If  she  still 
refuses,  we  must  do  as  I  said.*' 


'  I  now  retired  to  the  room  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  me,  and 
which  partially  overlooked  the 
stables,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
side-gate  to  them  leading  into  a 
by-lane. 

*  I  sat  down  at  the  window,  and 
began  to  muse  over  the  strange- 
ness of  my  position,  and  the  coin- 
cidences which  had  led  to  it.  I 
had  so  remained,  perhaps,  half  an 
hour,  when  I  saw  a  stable-lad 
gently  leading  a  horse  through 
the  gate  I  have  just  mentioned. 
After  quietly  shutting  it,  he 
mounted  and  rode  slowly  away ; 
then  he  broke  into  a  brisk  trot ; 
but  where  the  road  began  to  turn 
he  put  his  horse  at  a  low  hedge, 
leaped  over  it,  and,  plunging  into 
a  thicket  at  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
was  lost  to  view. 

"My  messenger  at  last!"  I 
thought.  "  I  was  in  hopes  he  had 
started  long  ago ;"  and  I  continued 
my  musing.  Presently  my  atten- 
tion was  again  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  a  riderless  steed 
coming  briskly  along  the  lane  to- 
wards the  stable-door,  with  his 
bridle  hanging  loose.  The  beast 
stopped  on  reaching  the  gate,  and 
whinnied  for  admission. 

"My  messenger  has  been 
thrown,"  I  thought ;  and  as  there 
was  not  a  creature  about,  I  ran 
down-stairs,  called  the  butler,  and 
told  him  about  the  loose  horse. 

**I  am  afraid  the  boy  you  sent 
after  the  constable  has  been 
thrown,"  I  added. 

"  Boy,  sir !"  said  the  man ;  "  it 
were  Mi.  Peters  the  groom  I  sent. 


sir." 

"  Whoever  you  sent,  his  horse 
has  come  back  without  him.  Lot 
us  go  and  see  about  it." 

'  The  man  led  the  way  to  the 
stable-yard,  and  was  going  to  the 
principal  gates,  when  I  cried, 

"  The  horse  is  at  the  door  in  the 
lane  1" 
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"  Why,  vrhsX  can  that  mean  V* 
said  the  man,  snrprised.  *'Mt. 
Peters  did  not  go  that  way;  no 
one  ever  goes  out  there."  And 
when  the  animal,  shaking  his 
head,  trotted  briskly  in,  the  man 
appeared  quite  bewildered. 

"Why,  bless  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
<<  this  is  Miss  Farley's  horse  I  I 
hope  the  young  lady  has  not  been 
thrown  r 

"  Miss  Farley  usually  rides  on  a 
lady's  saddle^  I  should  think," 
said  I ;  '^  she  has  not  been  riding 
on  this." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  sir ;  but,  then, 
who  has  1    I  must  call  Williams." 

'He  led  the  horse  to  the  stable, 
where  I  followed  him.  The  first 
thing  that  met  my  eyes  was  a 
bat  and  habit.  In  a  moment  a 
thought  flashed  across  me,  and  I 
rushed  back  to  the  house,  un- 
locked the  door  of  the  study  in 
which  I  had  secured  my  prisoner, 
and  found  the  window  open  and 
the  room  empty ! 

'  Scarcely  had  I  realised  the  fact 
that  Ann  Brice  had  made  her  es- 
cape in  a  stable-boy's  dress,  than 
I  was  summoned  to  Mrs.  Scobell ; 
and  after  we  had  both  expressed 
OUT  regret  at  this  catastrophe,  she 
said: 

"  I  have  acted  as  you  desired, 
Mr.  Boscombe,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  little  desk  belonging 
to  my  niece.  I  requested  her  to 
give  me  the  key,  after  briefly  tell- 
ing her  of  the  discovery  you  had 
made ;  and  upon  her  positive  re- 
fosal,  I  simply  walked  away  ^m 
her  room  with  it  under  my  ann. 
And  as  it  is  the  only  receptacle 
she  keeps  scrupulously  locked,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  its  contents 
will  throw  light  on  this  aflair,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  immediately 
break  it  open." 

''  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  office," 
I  answered,  '*  but  it  must  be  done, 
and  here  now,  without  any  assist- 
ance ftom   the  servants^  as  we 


must  on  no  account  let  them  sup- 
pose that  what  is  going  on  has 
any  concern  with  the  young  lady." 

'  I  easily  prised  open  the  slight 
lock  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors, 
and  amongst  a  quantity  of  femi- 
nine trifles  came  upon  several  bun- 
dles of  letters,  tied  with  blue 
ribbon.  They  were  all  undirected, 
but  on  each  envelope,  in  Miss 
Farley's  handwriting,  was  a  date, 
imdoubtedly  that  on  which  each 
note  had  been  received. 

''  As  she  is  so  methodical,"  I 
said,  "so  will  we  be;  you  shall 
look  at  them,  Mrs.  Scobell,  in 
rotation." 

*  Well,  my  dear  Jack,  you  can 
guess  that  they  were  love-letters, 
beginning  with  an  earnest  request 
for  meetings ;  then  showing  that 
meetings  had  taken  place,  and  the 
latter  ones  pointing  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  an  elopement.  Very  many 
marked  and  anxious  inquiries  ran 
through  this  latter  part  of  the 
correspondence — as  to, the  young 
lady's  ways  and  means,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  what  amount  of 
ready  money,  jewelry,  &c.,  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on  for  travel- 
ling purposes.  Of  course  the  ex- 
pressions of  admiration,  adoration, 
and  devotion  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  whilst  constant  reference 
was  made  to  the  services  of  ^'  our 
faithful  ally  Ann." 

'  Wlien  the  old  lady  had  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  main  pur- 
port of  the  letters,  I  examined 
one  myself.  It,  with  the  rest, 
only  bore  the  signature  "  Jamie," 
and  was  neither  dated  nor  ad- 
dressed; but  the  handwriting? 
That  was  not  strange  to  me,'I  felt 
certain  the  instant  I  looked  at  it. 
Yet  where  had  I  seen  it?  Whose 
was  it?  It  was  a  very  charac- 
teristic one,  and  I  had  seen  it 
before,  I  could  swear.  I  endea- 
Touied  to  recall  my  experiences 
of  caligraphy,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  I  remembered  a  certain  for- 
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gery  case,  in  which,  about  four 
years  ago,  I  was  attorney  for  the 
prosecution,  and  in  which  the  ac- 
cused only  escaped  by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth.  Yes,  and  this  was 
the  handwriting  of  that  same 
accused — ^an  adventurer  with  the 
shadiest  of  characters,  a  fellow 
known  about  town  as  James 
Snow,  a  good-looking,  flashy, 
betting  man,  with  a  big  black 
beard ;  they  used  to  call  him 
"Black  Snow."  I  had  then  to 
compare  and  narrowly  examine 
lots  of  his  handwriting,  and 
here  was  some  more  of  it,  not  a 
doubt ! 

*  I  told  your  aunt  my  suspicion, 
my  certainty,  and  said  : 

"This  attempt  to  entrap  your 
niece  into  an  elopement  is  simply 
another  of  the  many  rascalities 
incidental  to  his  career.  Ann 
Brice  is  a  female  accomplice,  a 
conclusion  which  her  aptitude  for 
disguise  and  our  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  her  confirm. 

"  With  this  clue,  Mrs.  Scobell," 
I  went  on,  "I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  ferreting  out  this  scoun- 
drel, but,  for  the  sake  of  your 
niece's  reputation,  I  would  advise 
that  we  do  not  prosecute.  He 
will  keep  clear  of  Dene  Court  as 
soon  as  he  hears  from  his  accom- 
plice that  his  little  game  is  up ; 
no  doubt  she  is  gone  to  join  him. 
You  have  recovered  your  ring,  and 
all  that  now  seems  to  me  neces- 
sary is  to  convince  Miss  Farley  of 
the  lucky  escape  she  has  had. 
Surely,  when  she  is  brought  to 
understand  this,  contrition  will 
replace  obstinacy." 

'And  now,  my  dear  Jack,  if  I 
only  had  the  pen  of  a  good  novel- 
ist instead  of  that  of  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  lawyer,  I  would 
describe  in  detail  what  followed. 
As  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that  when 
at  length  your  sister  came  into 
the  drawing-room,  I  never  saw  a 
more  obstinate  young  lady,  nor, 


when  she  left  it,  one  more  peni- 
tent. I  showed  her  the  exact 
state  of  afifairs,  what  we  had  dis- 
covered, and  how,  if  she  compelled 
us,  we  should  have  to  send  her 
innamorato  into  penal  servitude, 
as  the  safest  means  of  putting  her 
and  her  prospects  beyond  his  reach. 
Then  the  old  lady  talked  to  her 
in  quite  an  altered  and  a£EectLOii- 
ate  tone,  and  between  us,  in  a  very 
little  while,  we  brought  her  to 
tears;  nay,  before  the  interview 
was  over  she  expressed  great 
shame  at  having  allowed  herself  to 
fall  into  such  a  vulgar  trap,  de- 
claring that  she  had  really  be- 
haved as  she  had  out  of  thought- 
less frolic  and  a  desire  for  amuse- 
ment. 

"  As  to  fedling  in  love  with  the 
creature,"  she  said  indignantly, "  I 
had  no  feeling  of  the  kind.  I 
kept  his  letters  for  fun,  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  ring  for  fun.  He  only 
gave  it  to  me  the  same  afternoon 
that  you  discovered  it,  aunt;  only  I 
didn^t  like  being  made  to  tell,  and 
I  was  determined  I  would  not ; 
and  now  I  am  very  sorry — and 
let  me  bum  those  horrid  letters  at 
once." 

'  With  this  she  seized  the  letters 
and  threw  them  on  the  fire ;  but 
I  kept  a  portion  of  one  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  handwriting. 

'  Anything  like  the  gratitude  of 
your  aunt  for  my  management  of 
this  delicate  business  I  never  saw  ; 
the  old  lady  shed  tears  of  delight. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Boscombe,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  a  little  selfish, 
and  forgetful  that  this  must  be  a 
dull  house  for  a  young  high- 
spirited  girl.  I  must  try  and  make 
her  life  a  little  more  lively,  and 
have  people  to  see  me ;  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  often  come  down 
and  give  me  the  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day visit  that  you  business-men 
are  so  fond  of;  and  let  it  be  soon, 
Mr.  Boscombe,  please,  for  I  have 
some  more  family  business  that  I 
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should    like    to    pat    into  jooi 
bands." 

*  So,  my  dear  Jack,  you  may  be 
suie  I  shall  go  down  again  next 
week,* 

Then  the  letter  ended  with  the 
usual  friendly  commonplaces. 

The  promise  to  make  her  house 
a  more  suitable  abode  for  her 
niece  was  faithfully  kept  by  Mrs. 
Scobel],  and  the  going  and  coming 
of  carnages,  and  the  numerous 
little  dinner-parties,  and  even  a 
dance,  which  in  time  succeeded 
Mr.  Boscombe's  first  visits  to 
Dene  Court,  culminated  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  in  a  festival  which 
created  quite  a  furore  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  a  grand 
wedding  did  not  often  take  place 
in  that  rural  district.  Everything 
conspired  to  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion :  never  had  the  sun  shone 
brighter  upon  a  bride ;  the  bells 
of  the  old  church  at  Poynings  had 
never  sounded  a  merrier  peal ;  and 
a  happier  pair  than  Tom  Bos- 
combe,  and  Marion  his  wife,  had 
never  departed  on  their  honey- 
moon. 

Full  accounts  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  what  had  led  to  them, 
reached  John  Farley,  of  course, 
from  the  pen  of  his  faithful  friend 
and  brother ;  but  it  was  more  than 
a  year  after  his  marriage  before 
any  letter  was  despatched  to 
Canada  which  it  concerns  us  again 
to  take  a  glance  at  over  the  shoul- 
der of  its  writer.  It  plunged  at 
once  into  the  main  subject : 

*I  should  not  have  written 
again  so  immediately,  my  dear 
Jack,  were  it  not  that  a  funny 
thing  has  just  happened.  I  was 
sent  for  the  other  day  to  defend 
a  man  calling  himself  James  Cap- 
per, who  had  got  into  a  scrape  for 
horse-chaunting ;  a  nice  reput- 
able case,  youll  say ;  but  matri- 
mony is  an  expensive  amusement, 
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and  Ican*t  a£fordto  turn  my  back 
upon  business,  criminal  or  other- 
wise— ^and  who  do  you  think  he 
turned  out  to  be  ?  Why,  my  old 
friend  Jim  Snow,  the  forger  and 
also  the  writer  of  the  love-letters 
to  your  sister ;  the  eminent  adven- 
turer, friend,  and  accomplice  of 
Mistress  Ann  Brice.  Yes,  here 
he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  ask- 
ing me  this  time  to  defend  him. 
The  confidences  passing  between 
a  prisoner  and  his  attorney  are 
sacred;  but  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  when  I  had  mastered  his 
present  case,  and  settled  with  him 
our  line  of  defence,  I  said : 
*'  Now  come,  for  my  satisfaction, 
just  tell  me  about  that  job  of  the 
ring;  how  did  you  get  it  from 
Ann  Brice,  to  give  to  that  young 
lady  down  at  Dene  Court  1  What 
was  your  connection  with  her  rid- 
ing-woman, formerly  the  tailor's 
apprentice  V 

'  He  was  completely  staggered, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  deny  his 
identity ;  but  when  he  realised  the 
situation  he  treated  it  as  a  joke. 

"  Well,  upon  my  life,"  he  said, 
laughing,  "  this  is  a  queer  whirli- 
gig of  affairs  1  To  think  of  my 
sending  for  you  of  all  men,  and 
after  you'd  once  been  against  me 
too !  And  it  was  you,  was  it, 
that  scared  poor  little  sis  out  of 
her  wits,  and  made  her  nearly  break 
her  neck  by  jumping  out  of  that 
window  in  her  habit  1" 

''Little  sis?  Do  you  mean 
Ann  Brice  V 

''  Yes,  she  is  a  young  sister  of 
mine ;  Ann  Brice  is  only  an  alias, 
one  of  many.  But  it  seems  to  me 
you  want  to  know  too  much,"  he 
went  on  after  a  pause ;  '^  but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  oblige  you.  It  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  Our  father  was  a  trainer 
at  Malton  in  Yorkshire :  he  got 
into  trouble  when  we  were  young 
'uns,  and  we  were  left  to  our 
own  devices :  they  were  numerous 
and  ingenious,  for  we  were  pretty 
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fly,  and  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  I 
took  to  the  tuif,  and  haven't  done 
badly  on  the  whole ;  I  have  always 
lived  like  a  gentleman,  only  I've 
had  bad  luck  lately.  I  kept  sissy 
quite  straight  for  a  loDg  time ;  then 
— ^well,  excuse  details;  but  she 
was  always  nimble  with  her 
fingers,  and  I  thought  the  tailoring 
trade  would  suit  her ;  and  as  she 
had  to  make  herself  scarce  and 
useful,  I  sent  her  to  London  in 
disguise ;  and,  as  she  was  a  girl  of 
resources,  she  turned  her  boyish 
looks  to  good  account,  got  engaged 
as  a  sewer  to  the  celebrated  Trip- 
per (he  has  made  togs  for  me  in 
his  time),  and  there  dbe  found  the 
ring,  and  sent  it  to  me  by  letter 
the  same  afternoon.  I  was  down 
at  Newmarket  and  rather  flush 
just  then ;  so  I  sent  her  a  fiver  for 
it,  put  it  aside,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  Later  on,  business 
of  a  pressing  nature  called  me  to 
Brighton,  and  just  about  then 
sissy  thought  it  better  to  resume 
her  petticoats  and  give  up  the 
tailoring;  so  shejoined  me  there. 
Well,  one  day,  she  caught  sight  of 
a  queer  advertisement,  which  you 
have  probably  heard  of,  as  you 
seem  to  know  so  much,  and  we 
thought  it  promised  an  opening. 
Afi  a  little  'un  she  had  been  pretty 
good  at  riding ;  so — but  you  know 
what  followed." 

"Yes;    but    the   ringf   I  in- 
quired. 

"O,  when  sis  put  me  up  to 
that  uncommonly  handsome  young 
heiress,  and  whilst  I  was  carrying 
on  the  game, — though  with  a  deal 
of  difficulty,  I  must  confess,  she 
was  so  very  coy, — I  happened  in 
overhauling  my  effects  to  come 
across  the  bauble.  I  had  foi^otten 
I  had  it,  for  I  was  still  very  flush. 
I  thought  it  would  make  a  pretty 
present  and  inspire  confidence; 
and  be  hanged  to  my  stupidity ! 
for  it  was  just  this  that  blew  the 
wliofegaffr 


"  But  didn't  Ann  caution  you  T 

"Bless  your  heart,  she  didn't 
know  I'd  kept  the  ring;  didn't 
know  it  myself.  We  had  forgotten 
all  about,  it,  and  I  never  inquired 
where  sis  found  it;  that  only 
came  out  afterwards  when  it  all 
came  out." 

**  And  didn't  she  know  that  you 
had  given  the  ring  to  the  young 
lady  r 

*'  Of  course  not.  We  used  to 
stroll  in  the  lanes  together,  and 
sis  picked  gooseberries ;  that's  the 
polite  term,  I  think." 

*^  And  she  didn't  remember  that 
the  young  lady's  name  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  lost  the  ring  ti^ree  years 
agor 

"No,  she  did  not;  and  that 
was  her  great  blunder.  Who 
would  have  ever  thought  of  things 
working  round  to  that  f 

''Then  Miss  Brice  must  have 
been  rather  astonished  to  hear 
where  it  had  turned  up  ?' 

"  Yes,  she  was,  and  could  not 
make  it  out  at  first ;  but  when 
you  locked  her  into  the  room  she 
had  time  to  put  two  and  two 
together,  jumped  to  her  conclu- 
sions, and  out  of  the  window.  She 
saw  it  was  her  only  chance  of 
getting  clear  and  putting  me  up 
to  what  had  happened.  And  so, 
as  I  say,  being  a  girl  of  resources, 
she  doffed  her  habit  and  hat, 
borrowed  the  stable-boy's  jacket 
and  cap  hanging  up  in  a  stall, 
saddled  the  steed,  made  him  carry 
her  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  railway,  shook  him  loose,  and 
came  to  me  at  Brighton,  which 
eligible  locality  we  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  vacate.  Ah,"  added  this 
good-looking  scamp,  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  stroked  his  now  shaven 
cheeks,  "it  was  a  great  pity;'  a 
beautiftd  game  spoiled,  all  through 
my  not  converting  that  jewel  when 
I  first  got  it;  but  accidents  will 
happen,  &c." 
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"And  your  devoted  Ann V*  I 
inqnired. 

"  Ah,  poor  child,"  he  answered, 
''she  went  to  Australia  more 
than  a  year  ago.  I  was  sorry  to 
lose  her;  but  it  was  the  wisest 
course.  Do  you  want  to  know 
any  more  1" 

"  Noy  no,"  I  answered ;  "  that's 
enough.  I  understand.  Grood- 
moming;"  and  I  left  him  in  Cold- 
bath  FieLds,  where  he  was  con- 
fined on  remand.    « 

'And  mightily  glad  I  was,  my 
dear  Jack,  be  sure,  to  find  that 
the  scoundrel  had  no  suspicions 
of  the  present  position  of  the 
jroung  heiress.  I  don't  think  he 
is  likely  to  get  clear  of  his  present 


trouble,  however  well  I  conduct 
his  case ;  and  though  it  may  seem 
a  little  ungrateful,  considering  how 
much  I  owe  to  him,  I  sha*n't  be 
sorry  if  he  gets  put  into  safe  keep- 
ing for  a  lengthened  period.' 

Though  the  farther  correspon- 
dence between  Boscombe  and 
Farley  entered  into  many  details 
concerning  the  discovery  of  this 
Eiddle  of  the  King,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  had  linked  the  two  Si- 
cilies together,  we  are  in  no  way 
concerned  in  them,  beyond  know- 
ing that  the  alliance  has  turned 
out  one  of  the  very  happiest  that 
the  whirligig  of  trifling  events 
could  possibly  bring  about 
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iN'oT  msiny  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  pleasant  village  of  High- 
gate  was  sofficientlj  isolated  to  be 
considered  in  the  countiy.  Hedges 
bounded  green  fields  on  the  slopes, 
where  in  the  summer-time  children 
disported  themselves  among  the 
fresh  grass,  gathering  buttercups 
and  primroses,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  dark  courts  and 
alleys  with  bright  nosegays  and 
daisy-chains,  after  having  inhaled 
the  pure  breezes  and  enjoyed  a 
few  hours  of  pleasure  in  these 
suburban  meadows.  Cows  belong- 
ing to  one  or  two  dairy-farms 
browsed  peacefully  on  the  lower 
ground,  and  supplied  with  whole- 
some milk  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  great  city,  which  was  soon  to 
make  encroachments  in  that  direc- 
tion. Eussell-square  was  built, 
Tavistock-square  just  completed, 
Coram-street  (named  after  the 
benevolent  Captain  Coram,  who 
established  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital) was  in  course  of  completion, 
and  a  few  other  streets  were  begin- 
ning to  straggle  fjGirther  north. 
Kentish  Town  was  evidently  slow- 
ly approaching  London.  Some  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  houses  with 
large  gardens  were  inhabited  by 
wealthy  citizens,  who  could  from 
thence  easily  reach  their  houses 
of  business,  and  return  to  rural 
quietude.  A  wide  expanse  of 
meadow-land  remained  between 
these  houses  and  Mother  Eed"Cap, 
then  a  wayside  public-house  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads  leading 
from  Tottenham  -  court  -  road  to 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Hol- 
loway.  The  RegenVs  Park  had 
been  enclosed,  and  the  various 
handsome    terraces    commenced ; 


but  the  approach  to  it  by  Park- 
street — ^then  only  an  unmade  road 
— ^was  a  quagmire  in  winter  from 
theheavy  clay,  and  equally  difficult 
to  pass  through  in  summerfromthe 
deep  ruts.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
still  pastoral  state  of  the  district, 
a  story  is  told  of  an  old  woman, 
who,  having  set  out  for  a  summer 
evening's  walk  from  a  court  in 
Holbom  to  Kentish  Town,  finding 
herself  beyond  the  precincts  of 
houses,  and  surrounded  by  fields 
and  trees,  turned  back  in  disgust, 
saying,  '  It  was  so  cold  and  melon' 
cdiG  like,  that  she  would  never 
walk  there  again.' 

A  gentleman,  scarcely  an  octo- 
genarian, describes  the  Eegent's 
Park  as  having  been  a  series  of 
fields  with  hedges  and  stiles, 
which  he  often  crossed  as  a  boy 
on  his  way  to  and  from  an  old- 
fashioned  villa  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  On  the  site  of  the  present 
Botanical  Gardens  was  a  small 
fonnhouse  with  ita  dairy  and  cow- 
sheds,  where  people  resorted  to 
drink  new  milk,  and  to  partake  of 
curds-and-whey.  Until  recently, 
one  of  the  original  farmsheds  re- 
mained. It  had  been  converted 
into  a  toolhouse,  the  dairy  having 
in  turn  given  way  to  the  nursery 
of  the  celebrated  florist  Jenkins. 
He  was  much  employed  by  people 
of  distinction  to  lay  out  their 
grounds,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  a 
good-looking  young  man,  who  was 
to  be  employed  to  superintend 
some  improvements  in  the  gardens 
at  Leslie,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Eothes  in  Fifeshire.  The 
young  countess,  heiress  in  her  own 
right  of  the  fair  domaioy  took  a 
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liking  to  the  young  man.  She 
married  him  privately,  and  eloped 
from  Leslie  to  the  humble  abode 
of  Jenkins,  a  small  rustic  cottage 
covered  with  flowering  creepers, 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
flower-garden.  Beneath  this  roof 
several  of  her  children  were  bom ; 
and  doubtless  the  young  countess 
here  enjoyed  as  much  real  happi- 
ness as  in  her  ancestral  home,  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  she 
and  her  husband  returned. 

On  the  ascent  of  Highgate  Hill, 
on  the  Kentish  Town  side,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  Millfleld-lane, 
stands  the  pretty  villa  once  the 
residence  of  Charles  Mathews,  the 
celebrated  comedian.  It  had  been 
previously  inhabited  by  the  Polish 
dwarf,  who  made  a  considerable 
fortune  by  exhibiting  himself. 
Laughable  stories  were  told  of  his 
domestic  history;  among  others, 
that  having  married  a  lady  of  some- 
what gigantic  stature,  who  took 
the  little  count  and  his  money 
mto  safe-keeping,  she  would,  if 
ofiended,  place  him  on  a  mantel- 
piece, from  which,  being  fat  in 
proportion  to  his  height,  he  was 
unable  to  descend,  and  where  he 
would  sometimes  remain  for  hours, 
until  it  suited  his  irate  partner  to 
release  him. 

Higher  up  the  steep  hill,  until 
of  late  years,  the  view  was  still 
rural ;  only  one  or  two  villas  ex- 
isted, surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
flower-gardens.  In  one  of  these 
— ^which  is  now  removed — lived 
Fauntleroy  the  banker,  whence 
he  was  taken  to  Newgate  for 
forgery,  and  there  hanged.  On 
the  right,  embosomed  in  trees 
and  unseen  from  the  road,  stands 
the  villa,  Holly  Lodge,  in  which 
lived  and  died  the  well-known 
actress,  Miss  Mellon,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Coutts,  and  Anally  Duchess 
of  Bt  Albans. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  com- 
mence the  fine  old  mansions  of 


the  nobility  and  gentry  of  a  much 
earlier  peiiod.     To  the  left  is  a 
line  of  stately  trees  overshadowing 
some     detached     old     red-brick 
houses,  and  called  *The  Grove.' 
In  one  of  these  lived  the  poet 
Coleridge,     with     his     devoted 
friends    Mr.  and    Mrs.   Oilman. 
Many  persons  are  still  living  who 
remember  him  shuffling  along  this 
his  favourite  walk ;  his  slouching 
figure,  heavy  but  amiable  counte- 
nance, and  gray  meditative  eyes, 
which    seemed  to  look  beyond, 
and  not  on,  the  things  of  this  earth. 
The  merriment  of  the  young,  how- 
ever, would  recall  him  from  his 
reveries.    The    Grove  was    then 
the  favourite  resort  of  nursemaids 
and  children ;  and  nothing  would 
please  the  kindly  old  man  more 
than  to  gaze  on  the  sports  of  the 
little  '  kingdom-of-heavenites,'  as 
he  was  wont  to   call  them,  or, 
gently  holding  a  little  girl  by  the 
plaits  of  hair  (then  in  fashion), 
discourse  to  her  high  art  and  phi- 
losophic thoughts,  oblivious  that 
he  had  occasioned  a  general  dis- 
persion of  the  various  groups,  who, 
concealed  behind  the  trees,  tittered 
with  amusement  at  the  metaphy- 
sical   poet    and    his    unwiUing 
listener. 

Passing  other  old-fashioned 
mansions,  the  former  occupants 
of  which  are  unknown  to  fame, 
we  come  to  some  handsome  old 
iron  gates,  and  a  broad  gravel  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  modem 
church  of  St  Michael.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  fine  old 
Mansion  House,  which  was  of 
stately  proportions.  Here  many 
can  remember  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  and  a  fine  massive  oaken 
door,  which  opened  into  a  noble 
and  lofty  panelled  hall.  A  broad 
staircase,  also  of  oak,  with  richly- 
carved  balustrades,  ended  on  a 
spacious  landing,  from  which  open- 
ed the  lofty  reception-rooms,  hung 
with  rich  tapestey,  faded  and  tat- 
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tered  by  the  lapse  of  years.  This 
house,  it  was  said,  had  belonged  to 
an  old  Derbyshire  family,  in  which 
the  baronetcy  was  extinct,  the 
heirs  were  unknown,  and  the 
property  had  fallen  into  Chancery. 
The  extensive  gardens  at  the  back 
sloped  down  the  hill,  and  pos- 
sessed an  historical  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tradition  that,  from 
this  commanding  position,  the 
principal  conspirators  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  assembled  to  witness 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  stood  either 
under  a  clump  of  firs,  or  the 
£jie  cedar  now  overshadowing  the 
mansions  of  the  dead.  The  house 
was  latterly  let  for  a  boys'  school, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  now 
form  part  of  the  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kot  far  from  thence,  and  pass- 
ing what  were  unsightly  ponds, 
which  the  hand  of  modem  im- 
provement has  converted  into  two 
little  shrubberies,  we  come  to 
the  site  of  the  old  red-brick  church 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  Sir  Roger  Cholmley.  The 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  me- 
morial church ;  it  was  erected  by 
a  family  residing  in  Highgate,  and 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  boys  in 
Highgate  Grammar-school,  an  es- 
tablishment now  becoming  cele- 
brated under  the  superintendence 
of  the  head  -  master,  Dr.  Dyne. 
The  founder.  Sir  Eoger  Cholmley, 
had  become  Chief  Justice  in  1562, 
and  obtained  from  Grindal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  grant  of 
an  old  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  which  had  succeeded  the 
cell  of  a  hermit.  In  addition  to 
building  a  church  he  endowed  a 
grammar-school  for  the  education 
of  forty  boys,  and  directed  that 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  poor  people.  Eor  these 
purposes  he  left  a  two-acre  field,  a 
garden  and  orchard,  also  a  house 


for  the  master,  who  was  to  be 
a  graduate  o^  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. Moreover,  the  gover- 
nors appointed  by  Sir  Roger  re- 
ceived a  specific  set  of  regulations 
for  their  own  guidance,  and  that 
of  their  successors,  to  carry  out  in 
perpetuity  his  benevolent  plans. 
In  time,  however,  the  number  of 
scholars  diminished,  and  also  that 
of  the  poor  recipients  of  Sir 
Roger^s  bounty,  and  it  ceased  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  clergyman, 
who  resided  in  the  parsonage — 
which  abutted  on  the  church — 
to  instruct  the  boys.  This  was 
confided  to  a  person  who  per- 
formed, in  addition,  the  various 
offices  of  pew-opener,  bell-ringer, 
and  sexton.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  his  educational  duties  con- 
sisted principally  in  birching  the 
boys  well  on  weekdays;  and  on 
Sundays,  when  he  had  marshalled 
the  little  urchins  to  church  and  to 
their  places  around  the  com- 
munion-table, he  would  take  his 
seat  opposite  to  them  on  a  high 
stool,  armed  with  a  very  long  cane, 
long  enough  to  reach  the  head  of 
the  most  distant  offenders.  Woe 
to  any  little  giggler  or  whisperer 
who,  tired  with  the  monotony  of 
the  sermons,  ventured  on  the  sly 
to  play  cat's  cradle,  or,  for  the 
edification  of  his  neighbour^  to 
exhibit  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 
The  moment  the  eye  of  the  master 
caught  sight  of  the  delinquent  he 
would  receive  such  audible  raps 
upon  the  head  as  would  resound 
through  the  whole  church,  and 
excite  the  risible  faculties  of  many 
of  the  congregation ;  notwith- 
standing the  suppressed  sobs  of 
the  culprit  and  the  consternation 
of  the  other  restless  little  beings, 
each  of  whom  would  probably 
receive  a  similar  castigation  before 
the  welcome  moment  of  dismissal 
At  this  period  ELighgate  was 
chiefiy  inhabited  by  substantial 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  the  upper 
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class  of  tradesmen,  and  the 
management  of  the  charity  had 
£illen  principally  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  Ko  one  had  thought 
of  interfering  with  these  governors, 
although  the  ancient  church  was 
falling  into  decay.  Nevertheless, 
many  complaints  were  made  con- 
cerning the  old  church  -  clock, 
which  kept  time  according  to  its 
own  &shion,in  spite  of  the  worthy 
sexton's  endeavours  to  set  it  right. 
At  last  the  clergyman,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  ,  undertook  to  lay  the 

matter  before  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, who  appointed  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  their  body  to 
investigate  the  matter.  He  was 
a  Mr.  A.,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  sweep-washer  (a  busi- 
ness which  consists  in  washing 
the  sweepings  of  gold-  and  silver- 
smiths' shops  or  workrooms),  and 
who  boasted  '  that  he  had  got  on 
well  without  ediecUion,'  His 
round  little  figure  tightly  buttoned 
up,  and  his  very  red  fiftce,  were 
painfully  suggestive  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  compression  which 
might  prove  dangerous  at  any 
moment.  On  the  day  fixed  this 
Mr.  A.  sat  in  council  with  the 
clei^man  and  sexton,  and  after 
hearing  their  complaints  about  the 
rebellious  clock,  indignantly  de- 
clared '  that  the  governors  would 
never  no  more  go  to  any  expense 
about  it,  as  only  two  years  afore  it 
had  been  thoroughly  wamped  up.^ 
This  state  of  affiiurs,  which  had 
lasted  so  many  years,  was  about 
to  terminate  abruptly.  A  new 
inhabitant,  a  wealthy  jeweller  and 
silversmith,  Mr.  G.,  came  with 
his  family  to  ei^joy  the  salubrious 
air  of  Highgate.  He  had  much 
leisure  time,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  love  of  anti- 
quarian research  led  him  to 
examine  the  charter  and  the 
statutes  of  Sir  R.  Gholmley's 
charity.  Of  the  greatly  increased 
revenues  since  his  time  little  in- 


formation could  be  obtained,  but 
it  was  quite  clear  that  they  ought 
to  be  employed  to  place  the  mere 
village  school  on  a  footing  to  bene- 
fit the  neighbourhood — indeed, 
to  be  a  first-class  institution. 
Then  began  the  great  controversy 
between  Mr.  G.  and  the  governors 
of  the  charity.  He  found  many 
partisans  both  in  Highgate  and 
elsewhere.  After  a  protracted 
struggle  the  antiquarian  silver- 
smith and  his  party  triumphed ; 
the  result  being  the  establishment 
of  a  school  with  such  ample  endow- 
ments as  would  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founder,  and  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  modem  times. 

Passing  through  the  straggling 
village,  we  reach  what  is  called 
*  The  Bank,'  an  elevated  spot  on 
the  summit  of  the  hiU  overlooking 
the  road,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  lowered  at  some 
former  period,  but  is  still  some- 
what steep.  Upon  this  ascent,  it 
is  said,  stood  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  every  vestige  of 
which  has  disappeared.  Large 
parties  of  distinguished  guests 
were  wont  to  assemble  at  his  hos- 
pitable board.  King  James  I. 
was  a  visitor  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  in  the  adjoining  woods  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  Stuart  fled  thither  to 
seek  protection  of  the  earl  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  king  on 
account  of  her  marriage.  In  1 626 
the  great  Lord  Bacon  died  there, 
in  the  house  of  his  friend.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  his  seat,  Gk>r- 
hambury,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
being  taken  suddenly  ill,  was  con- 
veyed to  Lord  Arundel's  house; 
who  being  absent,  only  servants 
were  present  at  the  last  moments 
of  the  great  Ghancellor.  His  body 
was  removed  to  St.  Albans,  and 
interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
MichaeL 

Lower  down  the  hill,  and  at 
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the  comer  of  Homsey-laDe,  stand 
two  fine  old  structuies,  Cromwell 
House  and  Winchester  HalL  The 
latter  possibly  belonged  to  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester.  The 
former  was  built  by  Cromwell 
for  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Ireton, 
who  had  married  the  Protector's 
eldest  daughter  Bridget.  The 
hall  and  staircase  are  panelled 
with  oak,  and  on  the  fine  massive 
balustrades  were  the  carved  figures 
of  twelve  Parliamentary  officers 
in  their  accoutrements.  The  ceil- 
ings are  richly  stuccoed  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  and 
the  Ireton  coat-of-arms  adorns 
that  in  the  drawing-room.  After 
passing  through  many  hands  it  at 
last  became  a  boys'  school,  an 
undesirable  change  as  far  as  the 
preservation  of  the  old  mansion 
was'concemed ;  and  a  fire  occurred, 
which,  although  its  progress  was 
arrested,  entirely  destroyed  the 
roo£ 

Opposite  Cromwell  House 
there  stood,  until  a  year  or  two 
ago,  a  small;  quaint,  gabled 
cottage  with  casement-windows. 
A  flight  of  steps  and  a  narrow 
paved  path  led  to  the  door ;  be- 
hind was  a  small  old-fashioned 
garden;  but  the  house  and  its 
appurtenances  looked  neglected 
and  ruinous.  There  formerly  had 
lived  one  of  England's  great  men, 
the  stanch  patriot  Andrew  Mar- 
vel. His  stinging  satires  on  the 
profligacy  of  the  Court  brought 
him  many  enemies,  and  rendered 
his  life  unsafe,  as  he  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  their  fol- 
lowers when  journeying  to  or 
firom  London.  To  aU  offers  from 
the  king  of  money  or  place  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear ;  and  at  last, 
having  given  mortal  offence  to 
some  of  the  unscrupulous  cour- 
tiers and  their  ladies,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  town,  as  a  re- 
ward had  been  offered  for  his 
apprehension.    He  died  at  Hull 


in  1678;  so  suddenly  that  the 
current  report  was  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  As  an  author 
Marvel  is  best  known  by  his 
political  and  satirical  poems ;  but 
a  few  of  our  sacred  pieces  as- 
cribed to  Addison  are  said,  rightly 
or  not,  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  particularly  one  commencing, 

*The  spacious  firmament  on  high ;' 

and  another, 

*  When  aU  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  sunreys.' 

The  interesting  little  dwelling 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow ;  the  house  taken  down, 
and  the  site,  with  the  garden, 
incorporated  into  the  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  of  his  new  man- 
sion. He  has  also  purchased  the 
neighbouring  Lauderdale  House, 
and  adapted  it  as  a  convalescent 
home  for  the  patients  in  one  of 
the  great  London  hospitals,  gene- 
rously giving  it  free  of  rent  for  a 
certain  period.  Although  it  has 
undergone  many  alterations  to  fit 
it  for  the  intended  purpose,  much 
remains  to  remind  one  of  the 
olden  time.  It  still  bears  its 
original  name,  was  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  purchased 
by  King  Charles  II.  for  the  cele- 
brated Nell  Gwyn,  afterwards 
created  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 
A  handsome  old-fjEbshioned  iron 
railing  and  gates  enclose  it  from 
the  road,  and  a  paved  footway 
leads  to  what  is  now  the  hall- 
door,  but  doubtless  was  not  the 
original  entrance,  as  on  one  side 
is  a  bath  of  white  marble,  rather 
small  certainly,  but  tradition  says 
that  in  it  Nell  bathed  her  fair 
limbs.  A  long  low  gallery  (now 
divided  into  rooms  for  the  in- 
valids) runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  It  is  formed  of  timber, 
and  supported,  floored,  and  roofed 
with  beams  of  oak  as  laige  round 
as  a  man's  body,  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  some  of  them  scarcely  stripped 
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of  their  bark.  The  modern  orna- 
mental fireplaces  were  added  by 
the  late  Lord  Westbury,  when  he 
occupied  this  house  as  >Sir  Eichard 
Bethel.  The  numerous  windows 
of  this  gallery  open  on  a  broad 
gravel  terrace,  below  which  was 
a  bowling-green,  long  since  con- 
verted into  a  pretty  flower-garden. 
On  this  terrace  King  Charles  and 
those  of  his  courtiers  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimate  were  wont 
to  disport  themselves ;  and  Nell, 
who  had  been  in  vain  urging  the 
king  to  give  her  son  a  peerage, 
took  advantage  of  thecircumstance 
to  obtain  her  wish.  She  one  day 
appeared  at  an  upper  window 
with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and, 
Tnaking  a  gesture  as  if  to  throw  it 
down,  caUed  out,  ^  My  liege,  save 
the  Earl  of  Burford !'  The  king, 
rushing  forward  and  stretching 
out  his  arms,  exclaimed,  'God 
bless  the  Earl  of  Burford  !' 

The  Eoman  Catholic  retreat  of 
St.  Joseph  occupies  the  site  of 
another  old  house  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road,  and  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  '  Maiden -lane,' 
once  a  quiet  country  road,  lead- 
ing into  the  town,  with  fields 
and  trees  on  each  side.    These 

• 

have  been  succeeded  by  masses  of 
inhabited  or  half-finished  houses, 
interspersed  with  brick-fields,  and 
duly  disfigured  with  boards  stat- 
ing ^e  eligibility  of  the  site 
for  building,  regardless  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fever  and  Small- 
pox KoepitaL  In  1717  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  erect  such 
an  institution  in  the  then  out- 
lying district  at  Battle  Bridge, 
St.  Pancras;  but  when  that  lo- 
cality became  densely  populated, 
and  the  land  was  wanted  for  a 
terminus  of  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway,  it  was  removed  to  the 
foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  in  the  midst 
of  fields  and  pure  air.  Beyond 
is  a  portion  of  the  North  London 
or    Highgate    Cemetery,    yearly 


encroaching  on  what  remains  of 
the  rural  district  to  provide  last 
resting-places  for  the  vast  popu- 
lation of  a  large  portion  of  north- 
em  London. 

Changed,  indeed,  is  Highgate 
since  'the  merry  days  when  we 
were  young  ;*  when  Hale's  coach 
was  the  only  public  conveyance 
for  passengers  to  and  from  Lon- 
don, its  destination  being  the 
Blue  Posts,  Holborn.  On  the 
HoUoway  side  another  coach  con- 
veyed daily  passengers  to  their 
business  in  the  City.  Hale's 
glass  coaches  were  also  much  in 
request,  as  private  carriages  were 
the  privilege  of  but  few.  One 
of  the  principal  members  of  the 
little  community  was  Mr.  E.,  a 
wealthy  banker,  who  occupied 
Fitsnroy  Farm,  belonging  to  Lord 
Southampton,  and  which,  with 
its  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  and 
valuable  collection  of  American 
plants,  has  now  given  place  to 
villas  and  town  gardens.  On 
Sundays  he  would  come  to  church 
with  his  family  in  a  handsome 
carriage-and-pair,  to  the  admira- , 
tion  of  the  villagers,  who  would 
respectfully  give  way  as  the 
family  passed  up  thq  aisle  of  the 
little  church  to  their  large  square 
pew,  attended  by  a  well-appointed 
livery  servant  carrying  a  bag  of 
prayer-books.  This  family  coach 
was  followed  by  a  handsome 
chariot  with  showy  hammercloth. 
It  contained  three  elderly  mai- 
den ladies,  dressed  alike,  and  ra- 
ther youthfully.  They  lived  in 
a  fine  old  house,  enclosed  in 
shrubberies  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  so  high  that  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  chimneys  even 
could  be  obtained.  Notwith- 
standing such  obstacles,  the  gar- 
dener found  that  his  fruit-trees 
were  robbed,  and  requested  his 
mistresses  to  allow  him  to  put  up 
a  warning  to  deter  intruders. 
Accordingly  one  morning  a  board 
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"was  placed  in  a  very  conspicuous 
position  with  the  announcement, 
'  Man-traps  set  here.'  The  news 
of  this  suggestive  notice  soon 
spread  through  the  village,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all  hut 
the  unfortunate  spinsters,  who 
hut  for  the  friendly  interference 
of  a  neighhour  would  not  have 
known  of  its  existence. 

Very  little  gaiety  went  on  in 
Highgate.  Some  suhscription  halls 
were  at  one  time  attempted  at  the 
Gate  House  Inn ;  these,  however, 
failed,  and  hut  for  the  little  parties 
given  hy  the  wife  of  the  worthy 
incumhent,  to  promote,  as  she  said, 
'  sociahility  and  good  feeling,'  so- 
ciety would  have  heen  at  a  stand- 
still* He  could  never  comprehend 
the  henefit  of  these  proceedings 
in  small  inconvenient  rooms  like 
those  of  the  parsonage ;  especially 
as  his  study,  not  much  larger  than 
a  closet,  was  put  in  requisition  for 
the  supper.  How  pleasant  were 
these  friendly  gatherings  !  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music, 
accompanied  hy  a  small  square 
piano  rather  cracked  in  tone ;  and 
occtoionally  the  lady  organist  of 
the  church  would  allow  her 
daughter  to  perform,  hy  way  of 
varying  the  entertainment,  and  an 
impromptu  quadrille  was  some- 
times indulged  in  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  old  piano.  The  elderly 
guests  seemed  equally  pleased,  and 
kept  up  a  vast  amount  of  conver- 
sation, the  staple  of  which  was  at 
that  time  the  great  school  contro- 
versy. Among  the  most  promi- 
nent  of  the  talkers  on  the  suhject 
was  a  severe-looking  stately  dame, 
who  always  wore  a  white  turhan 
and  gray-silk  dress,  shorter  than 
was  the  fashion,  to  display,  it  was 
alleged,  what  had  once  heen  a 
handsome  foot  and  ankle,  which 
time,  however,  had  cruelly  dis- 
figured. She  was  what  was  termed 
a  decayed  gentlewoman,  and  kept 
*  an  estahliahment  for  young  gen- 


tlemen,' or  rather  a  preparatory 
school  for  small  hoys,  who  tremhled 
at  her  very  look.  Nevertheless 
she  was  a  pleasant  person,  and 
much  respected  in  the  neighhour- 
hood.  The  fat  little  wife  of  the 
governor  of  the  charity,  who  was 
so  indignant  in  the  matter  of  the 
clock,  was  also  frequently  present 
with  some  of  her  numerous  family. 
She  usually  dressed  in  white  satin, 
with  a  massive  gold  necklace,  to 
which  twelve  small  lockets  were 
appended.  That  in  the  centre, 
which  was  larger  than  the  rest 
and  set  with  pearls,  contained 
some  of  her  hushand's  hair;  the 
others,  some  of  the  more  ahundant 
locks  of  her  six  sons  and  sii 
daughters.  On  one  occasion,  heing 
asked  hy  a  lady,  whose  husband 
had  long  served  his  country  in 
the  navy,  in  what  professions  her 
hoys  were  to  he  placed,  '  Profes- 
sions, ma'am  Y  I  don't  understand 
about  professions;  my  boys  wUl 
be  in  business.  There's  fiothing 
like  business.' 

As  the  parties  commenced  at  an 
early  hour,  so  they  concluded  early ; 
and  in  the  passage  there  was  a 
considerable  array  of  waiting-maids 
in  attendance  with  large  lanterns 
to  conduct  their  mistresses  home. 
The  useful  Hale's  bath-chair  was 
also  waiting ;  its  tattered  crimson- 
satin  lining,  and  gilt  crown  on  the 
top,  rendered  it  possible,  as  its 
owner  asserted,  that  it  had  once 
conveyed  royalty  when  at  Bath 
to  take  the  celebrated  waters. 
Unfortunately  the  bearers  were 
not  trained  to  keep  step,  and  the 
load  was  heavy,  two  people  being 
generally  squeezed  into  ^e  small 
space.  -  On  one  occasion,  the  three 
Miss  N.'s  from  the  Grove  wishing 
to  be  taken  home  together,  one  of 
the  poor  men  stumbled,  and  the 
chau*  with  its  occupants  was 
turned  over  into  the  road.  For- 
tunately it  was  a  fine  frosty  night, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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sciatclies,  the  ladies  escaped  un- 
harmed ill  dressand  person,  but  the 
bath-chair  did  not  again  appear. 

Friendly  gatherings  also  took 
place  at  another  house  in  the 
village^  at  which  might  sometimes 
be  seen  rather  remarkable  people, 
whose  names  are  still  remembered 
in  connection  with  literature,  al- 
though they  have  long  since  passed 
away.  Among  these  was  the 
learned  Greek  scholar,  Thomas 
Taylor,  whose  translations  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  were  more  appre- 
ciated at  that  day  than  they  are 
at  present  His  ponderous  works 
were  published  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  an  admiring  friend,  a  Mr. 
Meredith,  who  also  allowed  him 
a  pension.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
haid-featured  man,  marked  with 
smallpox,  and  one  or  two  large 
warts  in  addition  did  not  improve 
a  countenance  naturally  severe 
and  cynical.  His  religion  was 
pagan;  he  said  that  he  belieyed 
in  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
antiquity,  burned  incense  in  their 
honour  on  a  small  altar  in  his 
study,  and  worshipped  what  he 
termed  ^The  thrice  Unknown 
Darkness.'  His  diet  was  Pytha- 
gorean, and  he  believed  in  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  on  which  account, 
although  his  house  at  Walworth 
was  beset  with  large  black  spiders, 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
destroyed,  believing  that  'they 
might  contain  the  souls  of  some 
of  his  ancestors  or  of  his  friends.' 
So  far  did  he  carry  his  classical 
proclivities  that  he  named  his  only 
son  Proclus. 

Another  visitor,  a  literary  man 
of  considerable  talent,  was  Charles 
Cotton,  author  of  Lacon,  or  many 
Things  in  few  Words^  and  other 
works;  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  rector  of  Kew  and  Petersham. 
His  countenance  was  remarkable, 
and  not  very  prepossessing ;  he 
had  lost  an  arm  i^m  an  accident 


when  out  shooting,  and  the  iron 
substitute  was  unpleasant.  Al- 
though brilliant  and  witty  in  con- 
versation and  courteous  in  manner, 
it  became  necessary  to  decline  the 
rector's  acquaintance  on  the  dis- 
covery being  made  that  he  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  obliged  to 
live  in  some  obscure  part  of  Lon- 
don. In  order  to  retain  his  living, 
he  would  appear  in  his  church 
one  Sunday  in  the  year,  to  the 
disgust  of  his  parishioners,  con- 
duct the  service,  preach  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  and  disappear  almost 
before  the  congregation  could  leave 
the  church.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  gambled  to  a  great  extent; 
and  sinister  reports  as  to  his  pro- 
ceedings and  his  worthless  asso- 
ciates became  current.  A  murder 
was  committed,  in  which  some 
of  his  companions  were  impli- 
cated, the  principal  was  executed, 
and  all  the  rest  disappeared. 
From  that  date  the  Be  v.  C.  Cot- 
ton was  never  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  due  time  the  living 
was  conferred  on  a  more  worthy 
successor. 

John  Bellamy,  author  of  a  iV<9t& 
Tramlaiion  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Original  Hebrew^  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr,  of  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Rabbi 
Meldola,  and  other  learned  Jews, 
was  also  a  frequent  and  a  welcome 
guest ;  a  simple-minded  old  man, 
resembling  in  dress  and  appearance 
a  dissenting  minister.  His  con- 
versation was  amusing,  but  rather 
sarcastic,  as  he  despised  what  he 
termed  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
life.  On  one  occasion  at  dinner, 
when  two  very  silly  young  ladies 
were  present,  who  boasted  of  their 
great  connections  and  high  descent, 
the  sly  old  gentleman  led  them  to 
expatiate  on  the  subject,  and  then 
observed, 

'My  dear  Miss  W.,  1  knew 
your  great-grandfather.' 

*0    Mr.   Bellamy,   I  am  de- 
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lighted  !'  Then,  turning  to  her 
sister,  exclaimed,  'Only  think, 
Mary:  Mr.  Bellamy  knew  our 
great-grandfather !' 

'I  -will  go  farther  back  than 
that,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine  was 
related  to  one  of  yours.' 

Miss  W.  looked  incredulous, 
and  disdainfully  surveying  his 
primitive  dress  and  appearance, 
replied  haughtily, 

'  Indeed  1  But  all  my  papa's 
relations  were  in  the  army — 
colonels  and  generals ;  and  so  were 
mamma's — one  was  a  governor.' 

'But  the  one  I  knew  was  a 
hedger  and  ditcher,'  said  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy. 

Both  girls  burst  into  te^rs,  and 
indignantly  contradicted  the  im- 
pertinent assertion. 

'  I  only  assert  what  is  true,  my 
dear  young  ladies.  Do  you  not 
know  that  I,  you,  all  of  us,  are  the 
children  of  Adam,  and  that  he  was 
a  labourer  V 

Another  honoured  guest  was 
the  gentle  amiable  Greorge  Dyer, 
the  poet,  whose  lifelike  portrait 
was  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton a  few  years  since.  Often 
might  the  worthy  man  be  seen 
toiling  up  the  lull  to  the  house  of 
his  friends,  where  he  was  always 
welcome.  He  was  so  absent  that 
on  various  occasions  he  forgot  to 
put  on  his  neckcloth  (an  article 
then  in  fashion) ;  and  once,  when 
complaining  of  cold,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  omitted  his 
waistcoat.  But  his  gentle  bearing 
and  delightful  conversation  caused 
all  these  peculiarities  to  be  over- 
looked. Towels,  soap,  or  razors 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  super- 
fluities ;  at  any  rate,  when,  through 
the  kindness  of  ftiends,  he  was 
supplied  with  these  necessaries, 
they  disappeared,  he  said,  under 
the  care  of  the  good  woman  who 
attended  to  his  room.  This  was 
a  garret,  or  rather  a  loft,  with  a 
sloping  roof  and  a  casement-win- 


dow, at  the  top  of  old  Clifford's 
Inn.  The  proprietors,  out  of 
kindness  and  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  allowed  him  this  misera- 
ble accommodationrent-firee.  Even 
with  this  immunity  he  must  have 
starved,  but  for  a  small  pension 
granted  to  him  by  a  benevolent 
nobleman,  and  the  presents  made 
to  him  by  friends.  Sometimes 
the  members  of  the  Inn  would 
send  him  a  dinner  from  a  neigh- 
bouring chop-house,  of  which, 
until  reminded,  he  would  forget 
to  partake.  If  long  intervals 
elapsed  without  paying  his  accus- 
tomed visits,  his  Mends  would 
send  to  inquire  for  him;  and  a 
gentleman  who  went  on  one  of 
these  occasions  thus  described  his 
poverty-stricken  abode  :  *  On  in- 
quiring at  the  porter's  lodge,  I 
was  di&ected  to  the  upper  story 
of  the  Inn.  I  found  the  woman 
in  attendance  (a  wretched-looking 
creature)  on  the  top  of  a  rickety 
flight  of  stairs.  She  said  Mr. 
Dyer  was  in  the  country,  but 
would  I  step  into  his  room ;  and, 
unlocking  the  door,  introduced  me 
into  a  low  sloping-roofed  apart- 
ment, in  which  there  was  but 
little  light,  as  most  of  the  panes 
of  glass  in  the  casement  were 
broken,  and  stuffed  with  either 
rags  or  paper.  A  pallet-bed  in 
one  comer,  a  table  covered  with 
Mss.,  and  an  old  chair  completed 
the  furniture;  except,  indeed,  that 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  every 
available  space  was  stuffed  with 
books.  To  purchase  these  he 
deprived  himself  of  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  poor  wo- 
man deprecated  this  book-mania, 
and  said  she  grieved  to  see  the 
gentleman  constantly  cominghome 
— sometimes  with  large  folios  un- 
der each  arm,  and  small  volumes 
in  his  pockets,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  bookstalls  or  in  second- 
hand shops.  Notwithstanding 
this  expenditure,  which  he  could 
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ill  afford,  be  paid  her  legolarly 
for  her  attendance;  and  if  her 
children  were  ill  or  her  hosband 
out  of  work,  he  would  often  give 
her  a  shilling  and  deny  himself  a 
meaL  Observing  in  a  corner  a 
half-  starved  -  looking  cur,  who 
wagged  his  tail  on  seeing  me,  I 
expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Dyer 
could  keep  it,  and  was  informed 
that  the  creature  followed  him 
home  one  evening,  and  that  al- 
though day  after  day  it  was  beaten 
away,  it  was  to  no  purpose;  it 
would  accompany  the  old  poet 
in  his  walks,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  take  up  his  quarters 
with  him,  and  share  his  poverty. 
By  this  perseverance  the  poor  dog 
so  won  upon  his  self-chosen  mas- 
ter, that  it  was  at  last  admitted 
to  bed  and  board.  Unobtrusive 
in  its  attachment,  nothing  would 
induce  it  to  enter  any  house 
where  its  master  dined,  although 
it  would  willingly  take  a  dinner 
which  was  put  outside.  The  wo- 
man took  up  some  folios  and  dis- 
closed a  lai^e  hole  in  the  floor, 
through  which  the  poor  animal 
had  ^Eillen  during  one  of  its  mas- 
tei^s  absences,  and  the  discovery 
was  only  made  in  time  to  save  it 
from  starvation.' 

Mr.  Dyer  had  published,  with 
small  success,  two  volumes  en- 
titled Foetice ;  but  wishing  to 
cany  out  a  literary  work  of  im- 
portance, the  History   of  Cam- 


bridge,  at  which  University  he 
had  graduated,  some  friends  sub- 
scribed to  supply  the  means.  In 
course  of  time  the  work  (one  of 
great  research,  it  was  admitted) 
appeared.  It  was  expensive,  but 
many  people  who  knew  and  re- 
spected the  author  bought  copies. 
Years  afterwards  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers went  into  a  weU-known 
cheese-  and  butter-shop  in  the 
City,  and  while  waiting  to  be 
served,  took  up  one  of  the  nume- 
rous printed  papers  lying  on  the 
counter.  To  his  astonishment,  it 
was  part  of  George  Dyer's  History 
of  Cambridge.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  how  the  work  had 
been  obtained,  the  cheese-dealer 
said,  *  I  bought  a  large  quantity 
of  old  books  from  a  second-hand 
bookseller,  who  was  clearing  out 
his  cellars,  and  among  them  I 
got  two  or  three  copies  of  this 
work.  I  paid  so  much  per  pound 
for  them,  and  you  shall  have  one, 
if  you  like,  at  the  same  rate.' 

Times  are  altered  now  in  High- 
gate.  The  educational  advantages 
which  the  school  offers  have  at- 
tracted many  residents :  a  railroad 
has  now  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  boasts  of  a  Mechanics' 
and  a  Scientific  and  Literary  In- 
stitute, also  of  a  Gazette.  In  fact, 
so  continuous  is  the  line  of  villas 
and  terraces,  that  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  a  flourishiiig  suburb 
of  London. 
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It  was  Gower  who  drew  the  regal 
picture : 

*  The  Qaene  was  set  at  Devs, 
Under  her  glorious  steotit  capital, 
Among  proud  tapettis.' 

It  was  Chaucer  who  drew  the 
other ; 

*  On  the  waUes  olde  portraiture 
Of  horsmen,  haakes.  and  houndes, 
And  horte  deere  full  of  woundes — 
Some  like  bitten,  some  hurte  with  shot.* 

It  is  on  the  search  for  such  'hurte 
deere*  'on  the  walles/  for  such 
'  proud  tapettis/  as  the  same  is 
being  worked  or  manufactured, 
that  a  place  is  come  upon  that 
fits  admirably,  that  must,  in  a  few 
short  touches,  be  described. 

It  is  a  neat  ornamented  villa, 
halved  by  the  bright  white  steps 
that  lead  up  to  its  perched  door ; 
it  is  a  neat  ornamented  villa,  with 
neat  parlours  on  either  side  of  it, 
with  neat  parlours  (or  other  rooms) 
behind,  with  more  neat  parlours 
(or  other  rooms)  up  the  easy  stairs 
above.  Standing  there  in  its  own 
garden,  that  stretches  round  it 
back  and  front,  it  is  amidst  sweet 
fresh  air  that  is  brave  and  life- 
giving  and  alight  with  sun;  it 
has  at  its  feet  roods  and  roods  of 
soft  green  lawn.  Near  by  are 
bonlers  of  the  brightest  flowers — 
tall-spiked  some  of  them,  red  and 
violet ;  in  low  patches,  others  of 
them,  pink  and  orange  and  scarlet 
and  amber.  Near  by,  too,  and 
here  and  there  and  now  away  and 
high,  there  are  bees  and  birds  full 
of  flight  and  busy  sound ;  there 
is  the  shade  of  trees ;  there  is  the 
scented  elder,  its  broad  plates  of 
blossom  spread  over  new-burst 
hedges,  and  sprinkling  them  with 


its  little  stars ;  there  are  close- 
cropped  grassy  meadows  ;  there  is 
the  gleam  of  wide  and  winding 
river;  there  are  many  brooklets, 
cool  and  shallow,  crusted  with 
water-weeds  and  the  fair  decoy  of 
shy  forget-me-nots ;  there  are 
crowning  roses  in  rich  bud,  in 
richer  fulness,  in  their  too-quick 
death,  strewing  on  the  ground 
they  grew  from  their  still  fair 
epiti^hs  of  rich  showers  of  leaves. 
A  fairer  spot  could  not  easily 
have  been  chosen.  Entering  the 
little  villa,  too,  the  air  is  sweet 
and  fresh  still ;  it  is  because  win- 
dows and  doors  are  open  that  it 
may  get  in  freely,  because  there 
is  stained  glass  at  places  to  give 
it  colour,  and  the  gaiden  fragrance 
comes  in  with  it,  and  the  garden 
song  comes  in  with  it,  and  what 
there  must  come  in  of  shade  and 
shelter  comes  agreeably,  giving 
repose  and  meUowness  that  are 
good  and  grateful.  Altogether,  to 
think  of  people  with  work  found 
for  them  at  such  a  spot  is  to  think 
of  happiness  indeed ;  to  think  of 
people  spending  hours  in  such  a 
spot  that  they  are  paid  for  is  to 
think  of  people  whose  ways  of  a 
truth  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  whose  paths  undoubtedly  are 
paths  of  peace.  And  as  it  happens, 
to  put  the  thing  as  it  should  be 
put,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
people  who  are  actually  doing 
work  here  seem  to  be  quite  appre- 
ciative. The  troll  of  a  French 
chanson  breaks  out,  at  the  moment 
of  entrance,  in  Frenchmen's  voices, 
in  good  time  and  tune  and  har- 
mony; a  troll  that  may  be  a 
barc-arole  or  a  bachique  or  a  vaude- 
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vUley  that  rises  to  full  strength  in 
anatches,  and  in  snatches  nearly 
dies  away.  Also  there  is  a  sense 
stealing  through  the  place,  or  an 
assurance — a  sense  stealing  gradu- 
ally, subtly — that  somebody,  sure- 
ly, must  be  smoking  a  cigar. 

^Ah' — it  is  said  in  French, 
when  the  sense  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty and  brings  amusement,  and 
when,  moreover,  there  has  been  a 
biisk  step  into  the  parlour  that 
gives  the  readiest  invitation — 
*  it  is  not  forbidden,  then,  here, 
this  smoking  V 

'Mais,  oui;*  and  the  French- 
man spoken  to  gives  a  great 
French  shrug,  and  has  the  most 
perfect  bland  air  of  innocence  and 
propriety.  *C'est  d^fendu,'  he 
maintains  stoutly. 

'  Comment  V  while  the  amuse- 
ment is  still  there,  and  the  banter 
of  it  'C'estdefendu.  Bien.  Mais 
—la  fum^e,  6!oh  vient  eUe, 
doncf 

The  Frenchman  smiles  then  in 
company;  and  he  has  another 
great  French  shrug,  and  a  great 
broad  French  line  is  drawn  by  him 
of  difference  or  distinction. 

'Mais,  quelquefois  une  cigar- 
ette,' he  says  quietly.  '  Quelque- 
fois une  cigarette.' 

It  could  not  be  beaten. 

And  what  of  it)  Nothing.  Kot 
e^n  a  stitch — ^to  make  the  com- 
parison consistent  with  the  tapes- 
try that  is  the  subject ;  not  even 
a  croisure,  a  grattoire,  a  chaine,  a 
liase,  a  peigne — to  put  it  in  French 
tapestry  phraseology,  and  make 
it  fit  the  French  associations.  For 
say  it  is  not  the  custom  for  an 
English  workman,  in  an  English 
manufactory,  to  console  himself 
(although  it  may  be  only  '  some- 
times')  with  a  cigarette,  it  is  true; 
but,  when  Henri  Deux  hired  his 
Italian  tapestry-workers  to  bring 
better  art  and  ingenuity  into  his 
fiather^s  tapestry  feictory — ^built, 
newly  and  sumptuously,  by  that 


father,  Francis   I.,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau — is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
each  Giovanni,  or  Giuseppe,  or 
Giulio,  had  all  his  Italian  nation- 
ality stamped  out  of  him,  simply 
because  he  sat  at  his  loom  on  one 
side  of  the  Alps  instead  of  on  the 
other?    On   the  contrary,  it  is 
pretty  sure  that  something  that 
had  had  its  birth  under  Italian 
skies  crept  into  la  belle  France  on 
that  good  occasion ;  even  were  it 
only  a  liking  for  the  Italian  dish 
of  macaroni  to  thicken  Fontaine- 
bleau  potage,  or  the  substitution 
of  the  soft  Genoa-velvet  feathered 
hat  for  the  hard  head-gear  of  mi- 
litary necessities — a  substitution 
that  somehow  did  take  place  at 
that  Henri  Deux  period,  in  France 
and  in  England  both.     It  must 
have  been  so;  for  it  is  in  such 
ways  that  manners  and  customs 
spread ;  it  is  by  such  means  that 
nations  are  happily  led  to  brother- 
hood.    Again :  when,  half  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,   Henri    Quatre, 
hearing  of  the  fiemious  factories  at 
Brussels,  at  Arras,  at  Antwerp,  at 
Lisle,  Oudenarde,  Toumai,  Broges, 
Valenciennes,  resolved  to  invite 
the  Flemish  weavers  from  those 
factories  over,  and  to  erect  other 
buildings  for  them  in  Paris  itself, 
so  that,  with  Fontainebleau  hard 
pressed  to  execute  existing  orders, 
all  his  nobility,  growing  up  into 
refinements  and  splendours  round 
about  him,  could  embellish  their 
castle  walls  and  doorways  to  their 
hearts'  (and  purses')  content,  with 
tapestry  manufactured  within  his 
own  dominions,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  each   Flemish  Hans 
and  Glaus  and  Frantz  and  Moritz 
that  brought  his  Brussels  lore,  or 
his  Arras  lore,  into   Paris  with 
him,  could  quite  forget  his  per- 
sonal habits  of  his  Flemish  home, 
and  be  quite  ruled  out,  all  at  once, 
and  at  the  strictest,  into  a  (then) 
model  Parisian?  Not  in  the  least. 
Not  for  a  moment,   nor  for  the 
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space  that  would  be  a  moment's 
shadow.  Hand  in  hand  with 
Hans  came  something  that  Hans 
would  have  pined  for,  if  he  had 
left  it  behind.  Clinging  to  Glaus 
was  some  custom  Claus's  heart 
wa43  wedded  to,  and  that  he  must 
disport  in.  Accompanying  each 
Frantz  or  Moritz,  or  accompany- 
ing his  frau  (for  women  can  work 
in  some  departments  of  a  tapestry 
factory — to  be  hereafter  defined 
— ^and,  even  if  they  cannot,  work- 
men have  a  knack  of  taking  their 
wives  with  them  when  they  mi- 
grate to  foreign  countries  for  em- 
ployment), there  would  have  been 
many  a  method,  or  a  trick,  or  a 
nicety,  that  every  Marie  and 
Fanchette  and  Donatienne  in  the 
locality  would  have  chattered  over, 
and  would  have  copied  and  adopt- 
ed, if,  on  trial,  it  proved  to  be  to 
their  mind.  So  is  it  the  same 
with  this  Louis  over  his  cigarette 
— supposing  he  were  a  Louis— or 
with  this  Fortune,  with  this  Ar- 
mand,  this  Andr^,  Lazare,  S^bas- 
tien,  Grervais,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  his  Gallic  christening, 
together  with  the  Gallic  christen- 
ing of  his  equally  Gallic-bom  and 
Gallic-trained  companions.  He 
is  here,  in  this  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  this  Albion,  among 
perfidious  Albion  roses ;  he  is 
here,  down  at  this  Windsor, 
where  Ford  went  a-birding,  where 
Master  Slender  asked,  'Be  there 
bears  in  the  town  V  where  Falstaff 
declared  the  Thames  shore  to  be 
shelvy  and  shallow  (at  any  rate, 
at  the  spot  where  the  laundress  of 
Datchet  Mead  did  her  bucking 
and  whiting) ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  French  habits  have  crossed 
the  Channel  with  him,  French 
customs,  French  devoirs  and  econo- 
mies and  recreations ;  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  actualities  about 
him  must  be  the  same  as  other 
Frenchmen's  actualities — at  work, 
they,  at  their  own   St.   Marcel, 


Gentilly,  Paris,  in  their  own 
Gobelins  factory,  because  the 
Gk)belins  factory  (in  a  discreet 
measure)  has  been  brought  here 
with  this  cigarette-smoker;  and 
that  he  should  retain  his  strong 
individuality  and  characteristic 
marking  is  the  very  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  his  importation.  The 
thing  is  clear  at  a  glance.  On  the 
clean  floors  of  all  the  neat  parlours 
of  the  little  ornamented  villa  there 
has  been  placed,  here  and  there, 
a  spittoon ;  on  iJie  feet  of  all  the 
dozen  weavers  who  at  present 
compose  the  modest  tapestry  staff 
there  may  be  seen  a  pair  of  list 
slippers  (with  the  discarded  boots 
tossed  up  into  some  comer,  till 
there  has  to  be  passage  back  again 
to  the  triste  Windsor  lodgings); 
on  the  heads  of  the  men,  as  tibey 
bend  over  their  minute  and  artis- 
tic stitches,  there  may  be  seen 
characteristic  French  caps;  on  the 
sides  of  all  the  looms,  as  they  are 
erect  for  working,  there  may  be 
read,  on  small  slips  of  paper,  in  that 
inevitable  little  cramped  French 
hand,  'chasse  au  sanglier,' 'ehasse 
au  cerf,'  the  titles  of  the  costly 
tapestry  the  looms  contain;  ob- 
liged to  be  thus  described  in  the 
French  tongue,  or  the  Frenchmen 
who  should  know  the  most  about 
them  would  have  no  understand- 
ing. It  is  good.  Good  for  the 
Frenchmen,  as  individuals,  that 
they  have  tapestry  talent  at  their 
fingers'  ends.  Good  for  England, 
as  a  producing  country,  that 
tapestry  manufacture  is  again  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  shadow  of 
a  royal  residence,  with  royal  pa- 
tronage as  foster-parent  (it  was 
Henry  VIIL  who  was  the  last 
English  monarch  to  be  active  up- 
on it ;  down  at  Mortlake,  Surrey, 
where  it  had  been  introduced  by 
William  Sheldon) ;  it  is  good  as 
another  instance  of  what  history 
does  when  she  is  animated  by 
that  spirit  of  hers  of  self-repeti- 
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tion;  it  is  good,  again,  ae  another 
proof — ^with  the  fbrmnla  capable 
of  being  shifted  about  to  include 
any  other  country  or  insignia — 
that  neither  in  this  century,  nor 
in  any  forerunning  century,  can 
the  French  cock,  with  all  the 
antiquated  coqudlieot  and  comb 
and  spur  of  him,  be  taken  at  once 
and  crushed  (or  rolled  out,  it  is 
the  same  principle)  into  the  mane 
and  lash  and  roar  of  the  British 
lion.  And,  for  the  rest,  it  must 
come,  as  it  is  sure  to  come ;  and 
what  comes  with  it  must  be  taken 
as  the  natural  following. 

A  word  now,  then,  as  to  how 
tapestry  is  set  about.  There  are 
two  kinds;  that  by  the  high 
warp,  and  that  by  the  low.  The 
former,  known  at  the  Hotel  Boyal 
des  Gobelins  as  katUe-lisse^  means 
that  the  loom  is  upright,  like  the 
paiuter^s  huge  cartoon  would  have 
been  upright,  and  that  the  weaver, 
or  haute-lissier,  stands  to  weave, 
as  the  painter  must  have  stood  to 
have  done  his  painting ;  the  lat- 
ter, known  as  basse-luute,  and  pro- 
duced twice  as  quickly,  means 
that  the  loom  is  flat,  like  a  desk, 
and  that  the  weaver,  or  basse-lis- 
sier,  sits  to  work  it,  precisely  as 
he  would  sit  if  he  were  weaving 
ribbons  or  stockings.  As  it  hap- 
pens, however,  at  Windsor,  that 
all  the  looms  ^there  are  Ave),  are 
of  the  basse-lisse  sort,  the  men 
of  course  being  basse-lissiers,  the 
matter  is  simplified  nicely;  for 
the  haute-Hsse  loom  can  be  let 
alone  entirely,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  follow  briefly  the 
other.  Let  there  be  a  prelimin- 
ary to  this,  though :  it  is  to  dis- 
card at  once  the  idea  loam,  and 
to  substitute  forittheidea/ra77i«; 
for  tapestry  is  an  embroidery 
much  more  than  it  is  a  piece  of 
weaving.  It  is  natural  to  think  of 
embroidery  stretched  out  on  a 
square  of  wood  for  its  more  con- 
venient and  perfect  production; 
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and  because  a  large  piece  of  tapes- 
try wants  larger  stretching,  and 
larger  and  stronger  pieces  of  wood 
on  which  it  can  be  stretched, 
that  scarcely  seems  a  reason  why 
it  should  lose  its  identity  and 
character.  Thinking,  therefore, 
of  the  basse-lissier's  erection  as 
the  frame  on  which  he  is  to  work 
his  wools,  and  on  which  his  wools 

*  Traoent  de  tons  cdte's 
Cbasses  et  paysagca, 
En  cet  endroit,  des  anLmaux, 
En  cet  autre,  des  penonnages,* 

there  the  erection  stands.  It  is 
roughness  itself.  Thick  un- 
smoothed  planks,  or  hunks,  of 
wood  form  the  uprights  at  each 
side ;  other  thick  unsmoothed 
planks  form  the  gigantic  splay 
feet  on  which  these  uprights  stand; 
and  the  vast  cross-pieces,  or  bars, 
round  which  the  cartoon  and  the 
tapestry  are  rolled,  are  great  rough 
tree-trunks,  with  little  done  to 
them  except  peeling  away  the 
bark,  and  giving  as  much  planing 
as  makes  them  the  same  thickness 
all  the  way  along.  Then  equally 
rough  iron  winches  are  at  the 
side  of  these  planks,  for  screwing 
up  tighter  and  unscrewing  with 
as  litUe  ceremony  as  if  they  were 
big  bedsteads ;  an  equally  rough 
plank  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
lower  roller  for  the  men  to  sit  on, 
with  another  against  which  they 
rest  their  chests ;  and  rough  tred- 
dies  (or  marches,  as  the  French 
word  is)  are  at  the  men's  feet. 
These  treddles  are  in  connection 
with  the  chainee  {i,e.  the  long 
threads  or  warp)  that  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  intended 
tapestry,  and  that  are  what  is 
used  as-  foundation  for  the 
stitches  instead  of  canvas ;  and 
it  is  by  means  of  these  treddles 
that  the  basse-lissiers  are  enabled, 
in  weaver  fashion,  to  treddle  for- 
wards one  half  of  their  chatnes, 
to  treddle  backwards  the  other 
half  (each  chaine  alternately),  and 
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ihns  gain  spaee  tluough  which  to 
pass  their  'wool-hobfoins.     It    is 
this  last  anangement,  as  may  be 
supposed,  that  gives  a  tapestry 
loom  its  loom  likeness.     There  is 
size  in  the  looms  also ;  those  at 
Windsor  being  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high 
— as  large,  indeed,  as  these  tem- 
poraxy  premises,  the  villa-rooms, 
will  allow — ^and  those  in  foreign 
factories  often  exceed  this,  since 
the  tapestry  to  be  produced  re- 
quires it.     But,  in  regard  to  the 
stitch  that  absolutely  effects  the 
tapestry,  there  is  much  more  hint 
in  it  of  the  home-like  simplicity 
of  pillow-lace  making  than  of  any 
shooting  through  and  through  of 
a  weaver's   shuttle,   with   sharp 
click-clack  and  clockwork  regu- 
larity.    To  do  it,  the  basse-lisaier 
has  a  few  yards  of  wool  wound 
round  &fl^te,  as  he  calls  the  thin 
taper-like  reel  or  bobbin  he  holds 
in  his  hand ;  he  passes  his  JUtte 
over  and  under,  and  in  and  about, 
the  small  spot  of  chaine  he  has  to 
cover  with  that  particular  colour ; 
and  at   every  completed  course 
(Afigliee,  row)   of  stitches  thus 
made  by  these  passings,  although 
they  may  reach  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  he  drags  them 
down  against  the  finished  courses 
at  their  firmest  and  tightest,  with 
the  strong  teeth  of  a  wooden  reed 
or  comb.    In  that  is  the  whole. 
His  one  variety  is  that  he  is  per- 
petually    changing    his     fldles. 
This  is  because  he  may  only  want 
one  stitch  of  one  colour,  or   of 
one  tone,  to  use  his  own  French 
word  (and  what  with  fliites  and 
reeds  and  tones  there  is  sufficient- 
ly musical  suggestiveness  of  the 
Pastorale  order,  and  it  might  be 
said  maliciously  that  therein  lies 
the  groundwork  of  the  modern 
mode  of  giving  pictures  musical 
nomenclature).     This  is  because, 
also,  he  must  choose  a  tone  that 
precisely  matches  the  tone  of  the 


portion  of  the  cartoon  he  is  at 
the  moment  going  to  copy,  be- 
cause,  with    the    scissors    lying 
handily  by  him,  he  must  snip  off 
one  wool  directly   he    has    had 
enough  of  it,  and  has  to  replace 
it  by  another.     He  experiences 
no  difficulty,  however,  over  this. 
Let  the  painter,  in  the  fervour  of 
his  art,  have  laid  upon  his  picture 
the  finest  gradations   of  colour 
ever  known ;  the  baase-lissier,  sit- 
ting looking  at   it  through  the 
chatnes — as  it  is  spread  an  inch 
or  two  below  them,  wound  in  as 
they  are  till  all  is  ended — can 
keep  pace  with  the  fine  feeling, 
and  never  fail.     He  has  at  has 
command,  at  Windsor,    for   in- 
stance (where,  as  has  been  shown, 
things  are  established  on  the  pre- 
cise plan  of  the  foreign  factories), 
as  many  as  10,000  d^rent  tones 
of  wool  to  select  from.     Neither 
has  he  to  wait  for  one  of  these 
tones,  nor  to  use  another  because 
the  right  tone   is  not  at  hand. 
All  along  one  side  of  the  room  in 
which  he  sits  (and  in  which  two 
of  his  compatriots  sit  with  him, 
since  three  men  can  be  weaving 
at  once  at  a  loom  the  size  of 
these  at  Windsor)  there  are  little 
narrow  shelves,  extending  frran 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  on  which 
selected   numbers  of   wool-reels 
lie,  kept  in  their  places,  and  at 
twirling  power,  by  being  dropped 
on  to  rows  of  upright  stout  steel 
pins.     From  these  reels  the  small 
thin  fl(ttes  can  be  readily  filled, 
as  occasion  demands;  moreoveor, 
the  basse-lissier,  if  needful,  can 
multiply  and  modulate  his  large 
number  of  10,000  tones  by  blend- 
ing two  of  them  together  on  one 
fliiie  at  the  same  time.     Helping 
him  to  get  suited  at  a  moment, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
weave  straight  along  the  picture ; 
i.e,   straight  down  a   course  or 
row  of  stitches  from  whole  side 
to  side,  no  matter  through  what 
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tones  the  cotiTse  would  take  him. 
He  does  his  work  in  patches, 
irregularly,  as  parts  of  a  puzzle, 
as  it  were,  are  put  together ;  fol- 
lowing the  growth  of  the  design, 
and  finishing  a  head,  for  example, 
wherever  the  flesh  tints  of  it,  the 
waves  of  hair,  the  gold  and  orna- 
mentation, perhaps,  of  a  jewelled 
head-dress,  lead;  or  finishing  a 
small  figure  in  a  train  of  figures, — 
Chancer's  Yong  Squyer,  may  be, 
in  a  garment '  embrowdid,' 

'  as  it  were  a  mede 
Al  fed  of  fnaahfl  flovrw,  irhite  and  reede,' 

— all  of  which  enables  forecasting 
to  be  done,  in  so  £sir  as  that  wool- 
reels,  filled  with  the  needful 
colours,  can  be  dropped  on  to  the 
shelf-pins  at  the  weaver's  side. 
Besides,  to  come  to  the  weightiest 
reason  of  all,  the  Koyal  Windsor 
Tapestry  Factory  is  also  a  dye- 
works.  It  is  right,  this ;  for  is 
it  not  in  memory  that  the  Gobe- 
lins were  originaUy  dyers  ?  Two 
brothers,  as  they  were,  Gilles  and 
Jean  Gt)belin,  they  came  from 
Venice,  tempo  Francis  I.  (1515), 
and  established  themselves  as 
dyers  on  a  brooklet  leading  from 
the  small  river,  Eievres,  just  outside 
of  Paris.  There  they  dyed  better 
than  all  other  dyers  in  the  king- 
dom; they  discovered  or  intro- 
duced a  brilliant  scarlet ;  they 
dyed  so  successfully,  that  the 
brooklet  they  dyed  from  was 
known  by  their  name  (and  is 
known  by  it  to  this  day);  and 
they  resolved — full  of  talent  and 
"vigour  as  they  were — that  the 
newly  -  patronised  Italio  -  Franco 
tapestry,  for  which,  among  other 
fJEibrics,  their  beautiful  dyes  were 
required,  should  be  carried  on 
nnder  their  own  roof,  according 
to  their  own  guidance.  That  the 
project  was  ridiculed  is  only  what 
might  be  expected.  *  Voilk  la 
folic  Gobelin  !'  cried  the  Parisian 
denunciators  (rival  dyers  amongst 
them)  of  those  three  centuries  ago, 


pointing,  as  they  sneered,  to  the 
new  buildings  being  erected;  to 
the  slow  stream  at  their  foot,  which 
the  dyes,  and  the  scouring  for 
the  dyes,  were  still  discolouring. 
It  did  not  bring  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion, however;  for  the  building 
stood,  the  looms  began,  the 
tapestry  sold,  the  dyer-biotheis 
became  still  more  noted;  and 
then  the  Parisians,  viewiog  the 
a£fair,  gave  it  the  usual  short  and 
bitter  explanation.  The  Gobelins 
had  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  and  foreign  people  impious 
enough  for  that  never  had  cause 
to  complain — the  bargain  was 
profitable  always.  And  on  this 
dyeing  foundation,  for  a  century, 
the  descendants  of  the  brothers 
prospered,  with  what  happened 
afterwards  in  the  year  1667,  or 
near  it,  being  almost  too  well 
known  to  want  recapitulation. 
The  monarch  was  Louis  Quatorze ; 
every  one  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures was  to  be  reborn  by  him ; 
all  buildings  were  to  be  turned 
into  edifices;  and  the  minister 
Colbert,  armed  with  an  edict  from 
his  chief,  bought  the  Gobelin 
establishment  of  the  Gobelin  re- 
presentatives, called  it  the  H6tel 
Royal  des  Gobelins,  and  made  it 
royal  really,  in  size,  in  embellish- 
ment, in  invitation,  in  artistic 
thoroughness  and  purport.  He 
elected  the  painter  Le  Brun  to  be 
Monsieur  le  Directeur  en  Chef; 
the  principal  cartoons  this  master 
produced — those  Four  Seasons, 
those  Four  Elements,  those  bat- 
tles of  Alexander*  (when  his 
Majesty  the  King  was  observed 
to  be  much  interested,  and  to 
come  to  look  on  very  frequently), 
those  historical  pieces  marking  the 
chief  events  of  the  time — were 
successfully  copied  into  tapestry  ; 
and,  in  addition,  Colbert  made  the 

*  Afterwards  hong  at  Blenheim,  in  the 
Bow-window  Boom  and  the  Duke*8  dress- 
ing-room. 
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hotel  the  lendezvous  for  painters, 
sculptors,  gold-workers,  ebonists, 
promising  foreign  workmen  pen- 
sions and  many  privileges  if  they 
would  come.  And  through  all, 
it  must  be  distinctly  noted,  Col- 
bert kept  up  the  dye-works.  They 
were  of  immense  importance ;  the 
repute  of  the  tapestry  depended 
upon  their  proper  chemistry  and 
manipulation;  and  in  one  century 
more — ^that  is,  in  a  century  ago 
from  now,  viz.  in  1772,  when 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert  issued 
iheitEncyclopSdieeLt  Paris — these 
dye-works  were  still  such  a  pro- 
minent feature,  the  Encyclop^- 
distes  had  to  devote  many  of  their 
pages  to  them,  and  to  publish 
many  engravings  to  illustrate  the 
pages.  Looking  now  at  these 
engravings,  and  at  those  showing 
the  tapestry  works  that  follow, 
it  is  comic  to  come  upon  dyers 
hanging  out  cloth  to  dry,  and 
weavers  seated  at  their  looms,  in 
pig-tails  and  ruffles,  wearing  knee- 
breeches  and  buckles  in  their 
shoes  (like  nobility  of  the  old 
court,  or  town-shepherds,  unfixed 
bodily  from  groups  of  Dresden 
china)  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  whim 
of  this,  the  close  connection  of 
the  two  sets  of  workmen  brings 
ready  comprehension  of  why  there 
should  be  a  dyeing -house  at 
Windsor.  It  is  that,  since  an 
infinity  of  tones  is  wanted,  the 
chance  of  obtaining  that  infinity 
should  never  be  away.  It  is  that 
the  Gobelins  found  it  imperative 
to  have  dyeing  at  hand,  to  have 
it  under  control,  to  have  it  imme- 
diate ;  and  as  it  is  the  intention 
at  Windsor  to  outdo  the  old  work, 
not  to  halt  lamely  behind  it,  it 
would  be  a  poor  beginning  at 
trying  for  this  result  if  there  were 
exclusion  at  once  of  a  department 
that  those  who  have  succeeded 
best  never  were  without. 

To  finish  tapestrying,  and  tapes- 
trying as  it  is  at  Windsor,  there 


remain  a  few  details  yet  There 
is  the  manner  of  it — that  often- 
commented  -  on  fiict  that  the 
weaver  works  with  the  back  of 
his  copy  uppermost,  never  seeing 
its  hidden  and  brilliantly-dyed 
face.  It  is  not  wonderful  in  the 
least,  when  the  man's  method  is 
considered.  He  could  not  be  one 
moment  at  the  front  of  his  loom 
doing  a  stitch,  and  the  next  at  the 
back  of  it  cutting  off  a  thread ;  in 
fact,  he  could  not  have  the  artist's 
cartoon  suspended  where  it  is 
obliged  to  be  suspended,  and  ever 
be  able  to  get  at  the  inner  side  of 
his  copy  to  cut  anything  from  it 
at  all;  and  he  could  not  be  getting 
his  copy  soiled,  as  it  must  get  soil- 
ed, if  he  let  the  face  of  it  be  his 
table,  all  the  months  of  the  work's 
duration,  laying  his  implements 
upon  it,  and  his  little  groups  of 
flutes;  and  laying  his  cap  upon 
it  occasionally,  his  little  chest- 
cushion,  his  slippers  possibly,  or 
even  that  prohibited  cigarette.  He 
can  only  do  as  he  does  :  keep  that 
side  of  his  work  away  from  datn- 
ger  that  ought  to  be  away  from  dan- 
ger ;  keep  it  neat  by  neat  stitches, 
smooth  by  smooth  wools,  fresh  by 
fresh  colours,  letting  it  be  the  per- 
fect corporeal  reflection  (if  such  a 
comparison  may  pass)  of  the  picture 
it  is  always  looking  at ;  letting  it 
come  out,  after  all  the  long  facing 
of  it,  all  its  intimate  companion- 
ship, so  dipped  in  richness  and  gor- 
geousness  that  it  is  as  rich  and  gor- 
geous as  the  good  originaL  Then 
there  are  the  materials  of  which 
tapestry  is  composed.  In  the 
East,  they  were  silk,  wool,  flax, 
byssus,*  gold,  and  precious  stones; 
at  Florence  and  Venice,  they  were 
wool,  and  gold  and  silver  thread ; 
at  Arras  and  other  Flemish  towns 
they  were  wool  alone  (with  always 
hemp  or  flax  for  the  chaines) ;  in 
France,  all    these    combinations 

*  A  very  fine  spun  flax,  and  henoe  the 
Latin  ^wtniM,  made  of  lawn. 
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were  adopted,  according  to  style  of 
Bubjectand  costliness;  at  Windsor, 
to-day,  there  is  the  Anas  method 
of  wool   only,  at   any   rate    at 
this  probationary  period,  and  the 
chatnes  are  formed  of  stout  soft 
cotton.     Following  this,  is  the 
price  at  which  tapestry  is  pro- 
duced.    It  is  at  Windsor  about 
two  guineas  and  a  half  for  a  square 
footjairiTingat  twenty-two  guineas 
for  a  square  yard ;  at  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  strip  a  yard  wide 
and  an  apartment   (of  ordinary 
pitch)  high;  at  a  thousand  guineas 
for  a  piece  ten  times  this  width 
and  the  same  height,  a  piece  of 
sufficiently  large  dimensions  to 
hide  away  a  walL     It  is  a  costly 
coyering,  these  figures  show,  and 
a  perishable.     If  it  hangs,  too,  it 
must  soil  and  spoil ;  if  it  does  not 
bang,  wherefore  be  its  possessor  ? 
Then  the  pay  to  the  tapestry-weav- 
ers (referring  still  to  the  pay  at 
Windsor)  has  to  be  set  down.    It 
is  tenpence  an  hour ;  coming  out 
at  the  week's  end,  since  the  men 
work  nine  and  a  half  hours  per 
day,  to  about  forty- eight  shillings. 
That  is  workman's  wages  merely, 
it  is  thus  seen;  nothing  better. 
*  That  gives  the  valuable  little  an- 
tiquarian proof  that  when  Chaucer 
sent '  an  Haburdassher'  to  Canter- 
bury, and  sent  with  him  *  a  Car- 
penter, a  Webbe,  a  Deyer  and  a 
Tapicerj  he  must  have  meant  the 
masters  of  the  caldrons  and  the 
tapestry-looms,  not  the  knaves  or 
varlets  who  stood  at  the  first  with 
stained  arms,  and  bent  over  the 
last,  poring.     For  these  identical 
pilgrims  their  painter  said,  deline- 
ating them,  were 

'  Of  a  solempDe  and  gpret  fraternity. 
Fal  frdash  and  newe  there  gere  piked 

was; 
There  knyfes  were  i-chapod;  not  with 

bra«, 
Bat  al  with  BilTer,  wrought  fnl  dene  and 

wd, 
There  girdles  and  there  poaches,  every 

del. 
Wei  seemed  edic  of  hem  a  fair  bor- 

geys, 


To  Bitten  in  a  yddhaUe  on  the  deys. 
Bveiy  man  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  schaply  for  to  ben  an  aldnrman, 
For  eatel  hadde  they  inoogh  and  rente  ;* 

and  it  is  quite  clear  there  is  no 
aldermanic  future  or  present  cattle- 
possessing  to  be  enjoyed  or  hoped 
for  from  the  pay  earned  by  a 
tapestry-weaver  weaving  at  a  loom. 
And  then  there  are  the  wages  of  a 
tapestry-woman.  She  gets  ten 
shillings  a  week,  perhaps,  or 
twelve  at  the  most,  for  the  nine 
and  a  half  hours'  work  daily,  the 
same  as  the  men ;  her  labour  not 
being  technical  at  all,  but  simply 
the  labour  of  a  sempstress  (com* 
bined  with  sempstress'  applica- 
tion i),  and  meeting,  therefore, 
with  only  ordinary  sempstress' 
pay.  She  repairs,  Uiat  is  the  fact 
She  is  merely  employed  to  stitch 
together  the  slit  places  in  old 
tapestry  (did  many  Hamlets 
thrust  their  rapiers  through?); 
which  is  done  at  the  back  with 
ordinary  thread  and  needle,  with 
the  ordinary  stitch  called '  button- 
hole.' Formerly  there  was  the 
old  skilled  labour  of  the  rentra- 
yeur  and  rentrayeuaey  the  fine- 
drawers.  This  was  when  tapestry, 
being  only  made  by  hand,  in 
pieces,  had  to  be  fine-drawn  to- 
gether, and  fine-drawn  so  delicate- 
ly the  piecing  was  never  seen ; 
but  the  power  afforded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  loom,  and  by  the 
enterprise  of  large  owners  (such  as 
the  Gobelins),  of  weaving  lai^e 
hangings,  of  any  given  size,  in 
one,  has  compelled  this  particular 
department  to  die  out.  There  is 
the  necessity  yet,  however,  to  fill 
up  holes  in  tapestry — Wholes  that 
have  been  gnawn  into  it,  or  that 
have  come  from  rot,  or  from  age, 
or  fire ;  and  this  is  another  of  the 
labours  executed  at  Windsor  with 
marked  success.  One  very  favour- 
able example  that  may  be  alluded 
to  is  the  face  of  a  small  figure ; 
the  face  being,  possibly,  the  size 
of  a  florin-piece.     This  had  been 
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burnt  away ;  and  under  the  quick 
haBd*  of  one  of  the  Windsor 
women  has  been  reproduced 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  portion 
of  the  old  work.  Whilst,  too, 
these  tapestry-women  sit  plying 
their  needles  (there  are  eight  of 
them  in  all),  they  have  the  fine 
air  to  breathe  that  was  spoken  of 
at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch; 
they  look  out  upon  the  bright  sky 
and  the  beautiful  gardens ;  they 
have  the  scent  and  the  beauty  of 
the  growing  flowers ;  and  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  find  this  is  so, 
and  to  be  able  to  make  the 
record  of  it 

It  is  pleasant  also  just  for  a 
moment,  in  conclusion,  to  mention 
a  few  pieces  of  tapestry  that  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  played  a 
part  in  the  world's  history.  There 
was  Penelope's,  that  will  rise 
readily  to  the  recollection — aU 
tapestry,  called  by  the  Greeks 
p&ripetasmataf  being  supposed  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  Miner- 
va. There  were  the  magnificent 
pieces  described  by  Euripedes  as 
forming  a  tent  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  repre- 
sented the  sun,  moon,  stars,  hunt- 
ing scenes,  and  so  on.  There  were 
the  especially  costly  pieces  in- 
herited by  the  Romans,  B.C.  183, 
from  Attains,  King  of  Peigamus, 
after  the  date  of  which  lucky 
legacy  any  splendid  gift  unexpect- 
edly falling  in  was  called  attalicus, 
with  the  current  meaning  to  the 
word  also  of  cloth  of  gold,  bro* 
caded,  wealthy,  opulent.  There 
was  the  wonderful  tapestry  known 
as  the  Bayeux,  more  interesting 
at  this  day  possibly  than  all,  exe- 
cuted by  Queen  Matilda  and  her 
maidens  in  commemoration,  and 
as  an  authentic  account  (of  the 
graphic  sort  always  popular)  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  by  the  needle, 
of  the  much- esteemed  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  It  is  this 
tapestry  that  gives  especial  oppor- 


tunity that  may  not  be  missed  for 
a  detaining  note.  It  is  worked 
with  wool  on  to  linen;  it  must 
have  been  meant  as  an  enriching 
and  ornamental  margin  or  border, 
for  it  is  a  mere  strip,  very  long, 
very  narrow,  being  only  20  inches 
in  height  and  as  much  as  2568 
inches  (or  214  feet)  long;  it  is 
worked  in  seventy-two  pieces, 
allowing  for  seventy-one  damsels 
and  her  Majesty  to  have  been 
<  commemorating'  all  together  ;  it 
has  on  each  compartment  a  su- 
perscription in  Latin  (so  that  aU 
Bcholais,  Saxon  or  Norman,  could 
read);  it  has  all  of  its  compart- 
ments fine-drawn  together  into  a 
long  whole  by  some  rentrayeuu^ 
or  series  o£rentrayeu8e8,who  afford 
another  instance,  that  is  a  propos^ 
of  French  fingers  executingFrenck 
work  under  English  skies.  But 
the  newer  and  nearer  interest  in 
this  tapestry  is  the  fact  that,  in 
1803,  Bonaparte,  wishing  for 
another  conquest  of  England,  be- 
thought hiinself  of  the  stimulus 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  had  pre- 
viously never  left  Bayeux  Cathe- 
dral, where  Queen  Matilda  had 
consigned  it;  and  it  had  only 
been  exhibited  there,  hooked  all  ^ 
round  the  nave,  for  eight  days  at 
a  time,  once  a  year.  Bonaparte, 
however,  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  all  the 
principal  towns ;  and  at  all  these 
places  it  was  opened  and  hung 
and  visited,  and  no  doubt  made 
invasion  seem  a  glory  indeed,  and 
conquest,  after  invasion,  an  act 
very  easy  of  repetition.  It  was  a 
curious  piece  of  diplomacy,  not 
complimentary  to  the  nation  whom 
it  was  thought  it  could  lead  and 
dazzle  ;  but  the  need  for  such  is 
gone  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
ever;  and  nothing  will  tend  so 
much  to  keep  the  need  away  as 
such  commercial  facts  as  that 
English  and  French  work-people 
will  soon  be  all  weaving  and  dye- 
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ing  together  in  the  permanent 
Eoyal  Windsor  Tapestry  Factory 
now  building,  both  sets  under  the 
same  roof,  both  sets  striving  at 
the  same  skill,  affected  by  the 
same  chances,  able  to  be  benefited 
by  the  same  prosperity.  And 
that  prosperity  will  come  is  little 
doubtfuL  There  seems  no  ele- 
ment wanting,  no  by-path  oyer- 
looked,  sure  to  lead  to  it.  Espe- 
cially is  it  hopeful — from  all 
views  of  the  scheme,  taking  it  as 
art^  taking  it  as  manufacture,  tak- 
ing it  as  new  birth  of  a  costly 
luxury — ^that  the  tapestry  already 
resented  at  the  works  is  full  of 
human  and  kindly,  instead  of 
barbacic  and  unkindly,  interest. 
Becalling  the  subjects  of  the 
tapeatdes  still  in  existence  in 
England,  saved  from  medi&val 
times,  they  come  into  the  mind 
as  'The  Fonctions  of  the  Cavaliy,' 
'  The  Triumph  of  Ceres,'  &c.,  pre- 
served at  Stow,  the  seat  of  £arl 
Temple ;  as  '  Cyclops  at  the 
Forge,'  'Neptune  with  Attendants,' 
'  The  Cardinal  Virtues,' '  Sciences,' 
'ElementB,'  preserved  elsewhere; 
recalling    the    supposition,    too. 


that  the  taste  for  large  hangings 
of  tapestry  (other  than  the  mar- 
ginal sort  like  the  Bayeux)  came 
into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  when  the  Christian 
knight-s  saw  the  Pagan  palaces 
decorated  with  it,  and  brought 
home  the  news  (and  some  loot  9), 
after  which  the  name  ^  Sarazins' 
clung  to  tapestry-makers  in  France 
for  centuries ;  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  vagueness,  mythology,  and 
butchery  about  the  work  that  does 
more  than  hinder  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  it,  that  sometimes  even 
repels.  Ascertaining,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  are  the  subjects  that 
have  been  completed  at  Windsor 
up  to  now,  they  are  found  to  be, 
appropriately,  eight  scenes  from 
the  Merry  Wives,  bringing  the 
smiles  that  should  be  brought  and 
much  contentment;  and  if  the 
rich  humour  and  character  to  be 
found  in  such  a  story  as  this  be 
always  commissioned  by  client 
and  executed  by  artist,  a  school  of 
art  and  an  industry  ¥rill  be  found- 
ed, in  all  respects  royal  and  note- 
worthy. 


FORTUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS. 


VIL 

ABISTIDB  BOUCICAUT,  THE  BON  MARCHfi  KING. 


In  considering  the  successful 
career  of  any  one  of  the  great 
self-made  financiers  and  capitsdists, 
one  is  but  too  apt  to  allow  one's 
thoughts  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
fact  of  the  success  having  been 
achieved,  and  to  study  with  admi- 
ration the  different  steps  by  which 
he  who  was  born  in  the  cottage  of 
poverty  has  ascended  to  the  palace 
of  wealth.  There  is,  however,  we 
would  venture  to  assert,  a  nobler 
subject,  and  one  far  more  worthy 
of  study  in  reading  the  lives  of 
the  great  self-made  giants  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  given  to  but  few 
men,  perhaps,  to  rise  from  obscu- 
rity to  eminence,  from  poverty  to 
great  wealth,  by  their  own  unas- 
sisted endeavours ;  but  it  is  given 
to  still  fewer  to  possess  a  heart  so 
magnanimous  and  charitable,  a 
theory  of  life  so  true,  pure,  human, 
and  Christian,  that  those  who 
have  not  risen  can  feel  no  envy  of 
those  who  have,  inasmuch  as  the 
hardly-won  blessing  of  wealth  is 
dedicated  by  the  successful  toiler  to 
the  relief  of  his  less  lucky  fellow- 
workers.  It  is,  in  a  word,  not 
the  mere  fact  of  the  success  that 
we  should  remark  in  reading  the 
careers  of  our  self-made  men ;  no, 
nor  even  the  steps  by  which  that 
success  has  been  attained;  but 
quite  as  much  to  question  the  use 
made  of  that  success  when  it  has 
once  been  achieved. 

It  would  be  as  untrue  as  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  allege 
that  the  prosperity  hardly  won  by 
our  self-made  men  is  never  put  to 
noble  uses;  a  multitude  of  in- 


stances to  the  contrary  come  to 
our  mind  as  we  write;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  scale  turns  heavily  the  op- 
posite way.  We  do  not  often  hear 
of  our  self-made  capitalists  caring 
much  about  the  relationship  which 
Kobert  Browning  assures  us  exists 
between  Date  and  Dabitur.  It 
is,  indeed,  natural  that  it  should 
be  so:  if  money  easily  won  be 
easily  parted  with  (it  is  notorious 
that  few  men  are  so  lavish  and 
generous  in  their  expenditure  of 
money  as  gamblers),  the  reverse  is 
also  true ;  and  when  every  pound 
and  penny  represent  hours,  days, 
weeks,  and  years  of  toil,  the  lucky 
possessor  thereof  is  apt  to  look 
twice  before  he  gives  many  of  his 
shekels  pro  bono  publico.  Then 
again  the  ascent  has  been  almost  in- 
variably steep  and  hard ;  and  there 
have  been  many  rough  and  dan- 
gerous places  to  cross.  One  cannot 
now  in  these  days  of  overcrowded 
markets  and  tough  competitions 
expect  to  rise  from  darkneiw  to 
light  easily,  and  without  almost  in- 
cessant toil  and  application.  The 
result  is  that,  in  most  cases,  as 
the  conqueror  only  tastes  his  tri- 
umph towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  is  tempted,  thoughtless  of  the 
less  lucky,  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  enjoyment  thereofl  The  self- 
made  man  is  so  apt  to  say,  '  Let 
others  help  themselves ;  I  had 
nobody  to  help  me.'  This  is  one 
reading  of  the  lesson  taught  by 
a  successful  career.  There  are, 
however,  some  who  understand  it 
in  a  different  way ;  some  who,  in 
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the  midst  of  their  toil  and  labour, 
have  neyer  lost  that  divine  gift  so 
beautifully  described  by  Swin- 
bumoy 

'  The  splendour  of  a  fipirit  without  blame ;' 

some  who  work  and  reap  that 
they  may  distribute  among  the 
needy;  some  who  seem  to  win 
success  that  they  may  share  it 
with  their  struggling  brothers.  In 
cases  like  this  triumph  and  pros- 
perity is  not  only  a  great,  but  it  is 
a  holy  thing ;  and  it  is  of  a  man 
who  held  this  theory  of  life  that 
we  would  now  trace  the  story, 
not  calling  attention  so  much  to 
his  success  or  the  way  he  achieved 
it,  as  to  the  glorious  uses  he  put  it 
to  when  it  had  been  once  won. 

Aristide  Boucicaut  was  born  in 
1810  (the  exact  day  is  not  known), 
in  the  little  town  of  Bellesme,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Ome.  His 
father,  a  hatter,  could  give  him 
but  little  material  assistance  in 
life ;  and  in  early  life  young  Bou- 
icaut  used,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  to  go  about  the  country 
from  town  to  town  and  from  village 
to  village,  selling  his  stock,  which 
was  composed  of  dresses,  shawls, 
ribbons,  &c.,  and  what  are  known 
in  French  as  les  nouveautis.  When 
still  very  young  he  left  for  Paris, 
and  entered  into  the  well-known 
establishment  of  'Le  Petit  St. 
Thomas,'  a  shop  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Swan  &  Edgar  or  Mar- 
shall &  Snelgrove  in  London. 
Here  his  real  Lfe  began ;  he  had 
now  entered  into  the  career  which 
he  was  destined  to  follow  with 
such  gigantic  success.  Ere  long 
his  spotless  integrity,  great  capa- 
city for  business,  wonderful  ap- 
plication, and  courteous  bearing 
attracted  the  attention  of  his 
employers,  and  he  was  appointed 
chef  du  eamptoir,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  responsible 
I>o8ttions  in  the  establishment. 

Aristide  Boucicaut  was,  how- 


ever, at  this  time  young  and  am- 
bitious ;  he  felt  that  he  had  within 
him  the  making  of  a  master,  and 
began  casting  his  eyes  about  him 
to  find  some  fitting  theatre  in 
which  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
theories  of  commerce  with  which 
he  was  already  inspired.  Ere  long 
he  discovered  what  he  was  in 
search  of.  Farther  down  the 
same  street  in  which  the  Petit  St. 
Thomas  is  situated  (the  Eue  du 
Bac)  was  a  small  shop  devoted  to 
a  meagre  sale  of  ribbons,  cheap 
stuffs,  and  hosiery.  Boucicaut 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
proprietor  (who  is  stiU  living,  by 
the  bye) ;  and  nothing  daunted  by 
the  fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
little  establishment  were  any- 
thing but  brilliant,  he  made  offers 
of  partnership  which  were,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  readily  accept- 
ed. Thus  it  was  that  the  mam- 
moth commercial  institution 
known  as  the  Bon  March^,  the 
fame  of  which  extends  over  the 
whole  civilised  globe,  began.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  original  shop 
was  about  forty  square  feet,  and 
may  be  viewed  to-day ;  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  shirt  department, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  numer- 
ous departments  comprised  in  the 
Bon  March6.  The  same  trusty 
weapon  which  had  done  him  such 
good  service  at  the  Petit  St.  Tho- 
mas, integrity,  capacity,  and  appH- 
catiou,  he  now  used  again,  with 
like  happy  results.  The  business 
steadily  increased,  and  in  1852 
Aristide  Boucicaut  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  little  shop.  The 
first  few  steps  of  the  ladder  had 
now  been  successfully  climbed, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  consider 
for  a  moment  before  going  further 
the  secret  of  this  success,  for 
a  secret  of  course  there  was.  In 
former  years  Boucicaut  had  often 
noticed  that  customers,  who  might 
have  made  their  purchases  in  haste 
or  carelessly,  were  very  frequently 
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much  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
had  bought  when  they  had  time 
to  examine  the  article  more  closely. 
What  was  to  be  done  ]  Nothing. 
The  article  had  been  sold  and 
bought;  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  tradesman  if  the  purchaser  did 
not  know  his  mind ;  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  take  the  un- 
satisfactory article  back,  or  to  al- 
low it  to  be  exchanged  for  one 
more  pleasing.  The  more  Bouci- 
caut  thought  over  this,  the  more 
he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
improper  and  unfair  to  the  trades- 
man and  to  the  purchaser  alike ; 
for  in  the  case  of  the  former  he 
dissatisfied  a  customer,  who  would 
be  but  too  apt  to  speak  evil  of 
his  establishment ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  it  was  hard  that  one 
should  have  to  pay  for  what  one 
did  not  want  Was  there  no 
remedy  ?  Would  it  not  be  well 
that  in  dealings  between  seller 
and  purchaser  there  should  be  no 
sharpness,  no  taking  of  any  undue 
advantage  one  of  another,  but 
that  perfect  good  faith  and  confi- 
dence should  exist  between  the 
two?  Eoucicaut  determined  to 
make  the  experiment.  He  al- 
lowed goods  to  be  taken  from  his 
establishment  for  inspection ;  and 
if,  after  a  reasonable  delay  (pro- 
vided, of  course^  the  article  had  not 
been  used),  the  object  purchased 
should  not  suit  the  purchaser, 
it  could  be  returned,  exchanged 
for  another,  or  the  money  refund- 
ed. This  new  scheme  caused  a 
complete  revolution  in  trade  in 
Paris;  every  one  flocked  to  the 
shop  of  the  tradesman  who  acted 
with  such  generous  good  faith,  and 
from  that  day  the  fortune  of  Aris- 
tide  Boucicaut  was  made.  In 
vain  other  tradespeople  expostu- 
lated. Boucicaut  showed  them 
that  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleased  to  satisfy  his 
customers,  and  pointed  out  to  his 
rivals,  when  they  complained  that 


he  was  taking  away  all  their  cub* 
tom,  that  the  only  remedy  would 
be  for  them  to  imitate  his  example. 
The  success  of  his  system  may  be 
accurately  calculated  by  the  fol- 
lowing significant  facts :  in  1852 
the  business  done  by  the  Bon 
March^  did  not  represent  half  a 
million  of  francs;  in  1869  it 
represented  twenty-one  millions. 

It  was  at  thi?  period  (1869) 
that  M.  Boucicaut  began  to  make 
great  improvements  in  his  estab- 
lishment and  to  enlarge  it  He 
bought  vast  lots  of  neighbouring 
land,  and  began  to  build  the 
splendid  palace  we  all  know  to- 
day, with  frontage  in  the  Hue  da 
Bac,  the  Eue  de  Sevres,  the  Eue 
Yelpeau,  and  the  Bue  de  Baby- 
lone,  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
temples  of  industry  in  the  world* 

Fortune  now  was  his — fortune 
won  by  introducing  a  new  system 
of  fair,  open  dealing  in  commerce ; 
and  M.  Boucicaut  at  length  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  indulge  in 
his  paramount  passion  of  philan- 
thropy. In  former  days,  when 
he  himself  had  been  an  apprentice, 
the  clerks  employed  in  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry  bad 
been  more  degraded  than  those 
employed  in  any  other  branch 
of  trade.  Eecruited  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  con* 
temptuously  known  as  'calicos,' 
and  despised  by  their  fellow- 
workers  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  trade,  the  clerks  in  the 
Twuveautes  shops  of  Paris  had 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  world 
at  large  as  a  class  of  beings  out  of 
the  pale  of  ordinary  human  sym- 
pathy, as  necessary  evils ;  as  in- 
struments useful  but  offensive, 
the  breaking  or  marring  of  which 
was  of  no  importance  to  any  one, 
provided  they  could  be  replaced. 
We  all  know  the  light  shed  by 
Hood*s  immortal  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt*  upon  a  certain  dark  comer 
in  English  trade.    Well,  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  'calicos'  twenty 
yean  ago  in  Paris  was  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  shirt-makers  in 
London  in  Hood's  time.  De- 
spised, trampled  down,  and  over- 
worked, they  were 

'  Hardened  to  hope,  insensible  to  f  etr, 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine ; 
Mare  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of 

trade 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of 

wealth.* 

Boacicaut  determined  to  give  all 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  hu  mind 
to  the  reforming  of  this  sad  state 
of  things.  His  own  personal  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  if 
the  '  calicos'  were  a  degraded  and 
untmstworthy  class,  it  was  not 
altogether  their  fault.  They  lived 
on  starvation  wages ;  they  worked 
from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  and  could  only  hope  to  be 
employed  so  long  as  their  over- 
taxed strength  held  good.  As  for 
any  hope  of  laying  by  some  slight 
sum  to  keep  them  in  old  age,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
They  were  worked  like  dogs  while 
health  lasted;  when  that  failed 
they  were  thrown  aside  to  make 
room  for  others.  Another  cause 
of  the  degradation  of  the  class  of 
men  to  which  we  are  alluding 
was  obviously  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  their  ranks  were  recruited 
from  the  very  scum  of  the  metro- 
polis. Dishonesty  was  of  course 
severely  punished;  but  there  were 
none  but  the  most  ordinary  pre- 
cautions taken  to  provide  against 
this  dishonesty ;  and  the  result 
was  that  an  honest  clerk  stood 
every  chance  of  being  contami- 
nated by  his  surroundings,  and  of 
sinking  to  their  level  Boucicaut 
determined  to  cleanse  these  Au- 
gean stables.  He  began  by  cur- 
tailing the  hours  of  toil ;  opening 
his  shop  at  half-past  seven,  clos- 
ing it  at  eight,  and  giving  a  whole 
holiday  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
He  then  increased  the  salary  of 
hiB  clerks,  carefully  took  every 


precaution  to  employ  only  those 
in  whose  integrity  and  good  con- 
duct he  could  have  perfect  confi- 
dence, and  in  return  for  their 
good  services  promised  them  his 
sympathy,  protection,  and  almost 
paternal  care.  The  result  of  this 
system  was  most  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful; the  best  workmen  eagerly 
sought  employment  in  the  es- 
tablishment presided  over  by  so 
beneficent  a  master,  and  sympa- 
thetic kindness  bore  its  golden 
fruit  in  begetting  integrity,  appli- 
cation, and  loving  obedience.  The 
whole  class  of  nouveautSs  clerks 
became  transformed  into  some- 
thing higher  and  better  (for,  in 
course  of  time,  other  employers 
had  necessarily  to  imitate  in  some 
feeble  way  the  example  set  by  the 
illustrious  subject  of  this  sketch), 
and  the  name  *  calico'  ceased  for 
over  to  be  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

*  That  there  should  be  one  man 
die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for 
knowledge,  this  1  call  a  tragedy,' 
says  Thomas  Carlyle.  Anstide 
Boucicaut  agreed  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  Chelsea.  Let  us  exa- 
mine closely  and  in  detail  his  treat- 
ment of  his  clerks.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  hours  of 
opening  and  closing  the  shop,  and 
we  would  jiow  draw  attention  to 
the  following  rule,  which  gives  a 
capital  idea  of  the  system  of  the 
wise  and  tender-hearted  philoso- 
pher who  framed  it : 

*  The  establishment  of  the  Bon 
March^  never  inflicts  a  fine  upon 
its  employ^  for  delay  in  arriving 
in  the  morning,  or  for  any  other 
cause.  It  trusts  in  return  that 
all  will  make  their  best  efforts  to 
be  punctual  and  active.' 

This  regulation  gives  the  keynote 
to  M.  Boucicaut*s  theory  of  trade. 
He  does  not  say,  *  Do  by  me  as 
you  would  have  me  do  by  you ;'  but 
he  begins  by  doing  good,  and  con- 
fidently expects  that  his  benevo- 
lence will  be  appreciated  and  re- 
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warded.  What  a  lesson  to  cynics 
k  heie !  Behold  the  example  of 
a  man  who,  after  thirty-ilYe  years 
of  incessant  toil  and  labour,  con- 
fidently believed  and  trusted  in 
the  goodness  and  nobleness  of 
heart  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
behold  again  how  well  founded 
was  this  belief,  and  how  success- 
ful was  the  scheme  evolved  from  it ! 
Some  of  the  clerks  (those  mar- 
ried, or  who  have  been  married 
and  have  families)  sleep  out ;  but 
manyare  accommodated  with  board 
and  lodging  in  the  Bon  March6 
building.  M.  Boucicaut  knew 
Paris  too  well  not  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
plant  the  good  seed,  but  that  it 
must  be  nursed  and  tended.  A 
night  passed  out  with  roistering 
companions  will  set  a  simple 
honest  country  lad  spinning  down 
the  road  to  ruin  with  more  &tal 
velocity  than  a  Parisian  youth, 
who,  accustomed  to  the  morbid 
and  feverish  atmosphere  of  the 
boulevards,  resists  tiie  thousand- 
and-one  insidious  temptations  of 
town  more  easily.  Those  who 
board  and  lodge  in  the  establish- 
ment are  served  in  series  :  three 
breakfasts  and  three  dinners 
(three  also  for  the  women,  who 
eat  apart,  and  three  also  for  the 
workwomen) ;  the  hours  being, 
first  series  of  breakfast,  half-past 
nine ;  second  ditto,  half-past  ten ; 
third  ditto,  half-past  eleven. 
Dinner  :  first  series,  five  o'clock ; 
second,  six;  and  third,  seven. 
There  is  again  a  separate  break- 
fast and  dinner  for  the  stable-hands 
and  coachmen.  At  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning  the  clerks  are 
served  with  hot  soup  in  the 
dining-room,  and  the  women  with 
cafe  au  lait  or  chocolat  in  their 
bedrooms.  A  special  clause  in 
the  regulations  of  this  model  es- 
tablishment stipulates  that  the 
food  must  be  'nourishing  and 
abundant^'  and  in  consequence  no 


supplementary  requirement  must 
be  paid  for  except  coffee  or  extra 
dessert  There  are  about  two 
thousand  souls  boarding  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bon  March6; 
those  who  are  married  are  allowed 
one  hour  every  day  to  spend  at 
home.  The  bedrooms  are  models 
of  cleanliness ;  the  employes  are 
forbidden  to  frequent  them  during 
the  day  without  special  permission 
from  the  chef  du  comptoir,  and  it 
is  also  forbidden  to  hang  pictures 
or  engravings  on  the  wall.  Smok- 
ing is  naturaUy  forbidden  in  the 
bedrooms  and  corridors ;  but  the 
male  employes  are  provided  with 
a  billiard-  and  reading-room,  and 
the  female  with  a  salon  furnished 
with  a  piano.  Such  as  may  like 
to  dine  at  the  establishment  on 
Sunday  are  readily  allowed  to  do 
so,  provided  they  have  their  names 
put  down  the  daybefore.  Por  the 
benefit  of  such  employSs  as  cannot 
go  out  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
there  are  a  hairdresser's-room  es- 
tablished in  the  shop  and  two 
refreshment-rooms,  one  for  the 
male  and  one  for  the  female  em- 
ployes.  An  efficient  medical  staff 
has  been  attached  to  the  Bon 
Marche  under  the  care  of  Docteur 
ClaiBse;  free  consultations  are 
given  every  morning ;  and  an  in- 
firmary for  such  employes  as  can- 
not rejoin  their  fEimilies  has  been 
provided  in  the  Eue  de  la  Chaise. 
So  much  for  the  animal  comforts 
and  necessities ;  but  M.  Boucicaut 
aimed  higher  than  merely  to  make 
his  clerks  comfortable ;  it  was  his 
intention,  first  to  make  them  happy, 
and  then  to  cultivate  and  enlighten 
them,  so  that  they  could  make 
themselves  prosperous.  With  this 
object  in  view  M.  Boucicaut  or- 
ganised a  series  of  lessons  (one 
held  every  night  of  the  week)  in 
English,  German,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  fencing;  lec- 
tures are  also  given  by  distinguish- 
ed professors  on  scientific,   his- 
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torical,  or  literary  subjects.  All 
this  is  of  coarse  offered  to  the  em- 
ployes free  of  any  charge,  the  whole 
necessary  expenses  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  generous  benefactor's 
private  pocket.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  these  musical  classes  the 
employSs  of  the  Bon  Marehe  have 
given  several  concerts  which  have 
redounded  greatly  to  their  credit, 
and  have  won  prizes  at  different 
meetings  of  the  Orph^on  Society, 
notably  at  Troyes,  at  Rouen,  and 
at  Dijon.  Who  can  tell  but  what 
the  philanthropical  enterprise  of 
M.  Boucieaut  may  be  the  means 
of  giving  to  the  world  another 
Eubini,  Malibran,  or  Paganinit 
A  well-selected  library  is  also 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  em- 
ployes. 

This  is  all,  indeed,  noble ;  but 
we  must  now  consider  the  greatest 
work  ofphilanthropy  ever  achieved 
by  the  beneficent  prince  of  com- 
merce, whose  career  we  are  sketch- 
ing in  this  paper.  We  have  no- 
ticed above  that  in  former  times 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the 
employSs  in  the  nouveauUs  depart- 
ment of  trade  in  case  of  illness  or 
infirmity  after  long  service.  This 
evil  M.  Boucieaut  determined  to 
remedy.  There  were  two  courses 
open  to  him :  the  first  (the  most 
natural  and  ordinary)  being,  inas- 
much as  the  clerks  of  the  Bon 
Marehe  got  higher  wages  than  those 
employed  in  any  other  similar 
establishment  in  Paris,  to  deduct 
from  time  to  time  some  small  sum 
from  the  salary  of  each,  to  group 
such  sums  together,  to  invest  it 
safely  and  at  good  interest,  and 
thus  to  form  a  reserve  fund  in 
case  of  some  catastrophe.  The 
second,  and  only  other  plan  to 
adopt,  was  for  M.  Boucieaut  to 
put  his  hand  into  lus  pocket,  and 
to  freely  give  the  necessary  sum 
for  the  foundation  of  such  a 
reserve  fund.  This  latter  course 
was  the  one  M.  Boucieaut  gener- 


ously elected  to  pursue.  He  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  deducting  a 
penny  from  the  wages  of  his 
employSs;  so  he  cut  the  knot 
by  simply  furnishing  out  of  his 
own  pocket  a  large  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
case,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  a  fund  which  should 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  those 
in  his  employ,  who,  either  by  rea- 
son of  age  or  illness,  were  inca- 
pacitated for  further  labour.  Those 
may  benefit  by  this  fund  who 
have  served  the  establishment  of 
the  Bon  Marehe  for  five  consecu- 
tive years;  the  men  who  have 
been  in  M.  Boucicaut's  employ  for 
twenty  consecutive  years,  and  the 
women  who  have  served  him 
fifteen,  have  a  right  to  benefit  by 
the  fund,  as  have  the  males  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
the  females  who  have  attained  fifty, 
years.  In  these  last-named  cases 
the  employe  can  demand  to  with- 
draw his  share  out  of  the  common 
fund,  and  it  will  be  given  him ; 
or  M.  Boucieaut  will  invest  it  for 
him  as  he  thioks  fit.  In  the  case 
of  an  employs  having  reached  the 
age  mentioned  above,  or  having 
served  the  house  for  the  term 
of  years  we  have  just  specified, 
and  yet  not  wishing  to  retire,  the 
capital  which  his  share  in  the 
fund  represents  will  not  be  given 
to  him,  but  he  may  enjoy  the  in- 
come arising  therefh)m.  Absences 
caused  by  illness,  or  granted  by 
permission,  or  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  France)  necessitatlsd  by 
the  conscription  or  military  duty, 
are  not  considered  as  injuring  in 
any  way  the  clerk's  claim  to  hav- 
ing served  the  establishment  for 
the  required  number  of  years  con- 
secutively. Such  absences  are 
overlooked.  In  case  of  the  death 
of  a  participator  of  the  fund  his 
share  is  either  given  to  his  widow 
or  heirs,  or  invested  for  them  by 
M.   Boucieaut;    and  the  female 
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employ iey  who  has  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fond,  and  who 
contracts  marriage,  has,  no  matter 
how  short  a  time  she  may  have 
served  the  establishment,  and  even 
if  she  be  about  to  leave  it,  her 
share  presented  to  her  on  her  wed- 
ding-day. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the 
gigantic   philanthropical   institu- 
tion conceived  and  built  up  by 
the  late  M.  Boucicaut :  a  noble 
fabric,  is  it  not?  and  worthy  of 
one  of  the  greatest  public  bene- 
factors   this    century    has    seen. 
It   has  not    only    made   happy, 
prosperous,  and  comfortable  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  but  it  has 
regenerated  and   saved   a  whole 
class.     Its  beneficial  results  have 
not  been  felt  in  M.   fioucicaut*s 
establishment    alone,    but    have 
affected  all  one  branch  of  trade 
and  industry.     Clerks,  having  be- 
come happier  and  more  enlighten- 
ed, have  necessarily  become  better, 
and  the   result  has   been   most 
favourable  to  French  trade.  Other 
establishments  of  a  like  character 
in  commerce  have  not  dared  to 
stand  still  while  the  Bon  Marche 
was  making  such  progress,  and 
have  been  forced  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  Mkeix  employ  is  in  sheer 
self  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to 
imitate,  at  least  in  some  feeble  and 
specious  way,  the  grand  example 
set  them.     C^s  of  dishonesty  or 
ingratitude  are  of  the  rarest  pos- 
sible   occurrence    in     the    Bon 
March&     An  employS  at  that  es- 
tablishment would  have  to  be, 
indeed,  thoroughly  heartless  and 
unprincipled  to  fail  to  appreciate 
the   thousand  and  one  precious 
advantages  and  privileges  he  en- 
joys, thanks  to  the  generous  self- 
sacrifice  and  sympathetic  care  of 
his  employer. 

But  M.  Boucicaui's  restless 
spirit  of  philanthropy  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  rendering 
happy,  prosperous,  and  contented 


those  in  his  immediate  employ. 
His  experience  of  life  had  taught 
him  that  the  field  for  doing  good 
is  boundless ;  and  when  the  tide 
of  fortune  permitted  him  to  do  so, 
he  determined  to  go  out  of  his 
sphere  and  assist  a  class  of  men 
who,  ever  since  the  world  began, 
have  been  proverbially  in  need  of 
aid  and  patronage — artists.  With 
a  keen,  highly  cultivated,  but  tho- 
roughly unaffected,  and  unwarped 
by  theory,  taste  for  art,  M.  Bou- 
cicaut not  only  formed  a  fine 
private  gallery  of  his  own  (a  Fro- 
mentin  in  his  possession  being  one 
of  the  greatest  works  ever  achieved 
by  that  famous  master),  but  in- 
stituted a  public  gallery  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bon  Marche, 
in  which  hitherto  unknown  and 
struggling  artists  may  exhibit  their 
works  quite  free  of  any  charge. 
The  picture  need  only  be  sent 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
painter,  and  the  price  he  asks. 
An  especial  guardian  is  charged 
to  look  after  the  pictures,  and  to 
negotiate  a  sale,  if  possible,  the 
sum  realised  being  simply  handed 
over  to  the  artist  without  the  re- 
duction of  one  penny. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  M.  Bou- 
cicaut*s  theory  of  commerce: 
perfect  good  faith  and  honesty; 
very  small  profite,  but  quick  re- 
turns ;  and  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence that  one  dealing  with  his 
establishment  onthissystem  would 
lead  to  many  more.  Let  us  now 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  brilliant 
result  of  this  theory.  '  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  business  done  by 
the  Bon  Marche  in  1852  did  not 
represent  half  a  million  of  francs, 
whereas  in  1869  it  represented 
twenty-one  millions.  It  now  (and 
has  done  for  the  past  few  years) 
represents  between  sixty  and  eighty 
millions  yearly. 

Of  his  personal  income  it  is 
difficidt  to  make  any  exact  esti- 
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mate.  M.  Boncicaut  -was  ever  a 
leseTTed  man  on  all  personal 
matters,  and  disliked  nothing  so 
mach  as  talking  about  himself, 
unlefiSy  indeed,  it  were  t kinking 
about  himself;  bnt  that  his  private 
fortune  must  have  been  very  great 
is  of  course  beyond  all  doubt.  Of 
his  marriage  but  oue  child  was 
bom,  a  son,  who,  with  his  widow, 
inherits  the  property  and  business, 
and  for  whom,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage,  he  bought  the  splen- 
did chateau  and  park  of  Chama- 
lande,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  late  Due  de  Persigny.  This 
splendid  wedding-gift  cost  some- 
thing between  one  and  two  million 
of  fnincs. 

Personally,  the  late  M.  Bouei- 
eaut was   a  perfect  type   of  the 
true   Norman.     Of  almost  her- 
culean build,  this  gentle   giant 
enjoyed  the  most  robust  health. 
M.  Boueieaut  would  have  seemed 
destined  to  enjoy  a  much  longer 
life  than  fell  to  his  lot;  for  his 
habits  were  abstemious  and  tem- 
perate, and  his  tastes  most  simple. 
His  flehce,  with,  the  irregular  fea- 
tures, massive  brow,  and  sharp 
penetrating  eyes,  seemed  at  first 
sight  indicative  almost  of  stern- 
ness, so  strong  and  powerful  was 
the  general   expression ;   and  it 
was  only  when  the  piercing  glance 
from    beneath    the    knit    brows 
melted  into  a  benignant  smile  that 
one  recognised  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  power  indeed,  but  of 
power  for  good.     We  have  said 
that  he  was  reserved,  and  it  is  so ; 
but  he  was  only  reserved  about 
his  own  personal  affairs,  was  the 
veory  reverse  of  cold  in  his  bearing 
or  manner,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
discuss  the  details  of  his  business 
with    any    worthy    companion. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  so  dis- 
tasteful to  M.  Boueieaut  as  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  slyness  or 
of  cunning.     He  was  always  de- 
siioQS  of  having  the  strong  fresh 


air  of  public  opinion  constantly 
ventilating  all  his  dealings ;  and 
although  he  always  abstained  from 
an  undue  use  of  advertising,  he 
ever  readily  invited  criticism  and 
sought  advice.  In  his  relations 
to  his  fellow-men,  he  was  as  gentle 
and  simple  as  a  child.  His  first 
impulse  was  always  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  and  honesty  of  every 
one  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  should 
deceive  him.  There  is  some  pain 
and  grief  which  is  a  more  terrible 
weapon  than  anger  or  blows  ;  and 
the  few  who  were  ever  unlucky 
enough  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  Bon  Marehe  king  will  not 
readily  forget  the  look  of  surprise, 
dismay,  and  disgust  with  which 
he  dismissed  them  from  bis  em- 
ploy. 

One  December  day,  twelve 
years  ago,  as  M.  Boueieaut  was 
driving  up  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
his  horses  took  £right  and  ran 
away.  In  this  accident  M.  Bouei- 
eaut was  severely  jarred,  and  a 
tumour  resulted,  which  eventu- 
ally caused  his  death  in  Decem- 
ber 1877.  The  catastrophe  was 
sudden :  although  sufifering,  more 
or  less,  for  some  time,  he  was 
only  considered  in  danger  but 
a  short  time  before  his  death, 
the  news  of  which  was  received 
by  Paris  as  a  public  calamity. 
His  relatives,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates were  simply  stunned.  To 
many  the  world  seemed  a  blank 
now  that  their  patient,  tender, 
sympathetic,  generous  -  hearted 
friend  had  been  taken  away. 
The  following  imposing  funeral- 
ceremony  took  place  at  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin:  The  little  churcJh  was 
completely  draped  in  black ;  a 
baldacchino  was  hung  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  church,  and 
served  as  a  dome  to  the  catafalque, 
which  was  literally  hidden  by 
wreaths  of  flowers.  At  each  comer 
was  an  allegorical  figure,  repre- 
senting Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
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Eeligion.  On  eack  side  of  the 
aisle  and  around  the  catafalque 
were  twelve  candlesticks  of  six- 
teen branches  each,  and  eight  of 
the  peculiar  funereal  lamps,  used 
on  such  ceremonies  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  known  as  c<is- 
soUttes — all  sending  up  a  gloomy 
and  impressive  green  flame.  M. 
TAbb^  Eavailhe,  cur6  of  St. 
Thomas  d'Aquin,  said  Mass  and 
gave  absolution ;  and  during  the 
religious  ceremony,  MM.  Alary, 
Quesne,  and  other  artistes  from 
the  Grand  Op6ra,  sang  several 
appropriate  chants,  among  others 
a  most  impressive  '  Te  Decet.' 

A  large  and  select  crowd  of 
persons  had  assembled  together 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  to  the  great  philan- 
thropist, and  more  than  four  thou- 
sand people  followed  the  cortege. 
The  funeral  procession  was  lead 
by  MM.  Guirin,  Grouin  Louis, 
and  Emile  Morin,  the  near  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased.  £[is  son, 
dangerously  ill  at  that  time  at 
Nice,  could  not  undertake  with 
safety  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
and  was  not  present;  but  his 
widow  had  arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  sad  ceremony. 
Behind  the  cortege  came  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Bon  March6,  forty-five  in 
all,  and  each  carrying  a  wi-eath 
made  of  camellias,  Parma  violets, 
lilacs,  and  roses.  Two  immense 
wreaths  of  two  metres  in  diameter, 
composed  of  roses,  lilacs,  and 
violets,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'A  M.  Boucicaut,  les  em- 
ployes,' was  carried  by  four  clerks 
immediately  behind  the  hearse; 
and  then  followed  wreaths  of 
every  description,  borne  by  em- 
ploy 6s  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
One  of  them  attracted  especial 
attention,  for  on  it  was  to  be  read 
the  following  touching  and  elo- 
quent inscription :  *  The  poor  of 
the  Quartier  St.  Germain  to  M. 


Boucicaut.'  It  was  the  supreme 
farewell  of  those  who  had  been 
unhappy  and  oppressed  to  their 
great  deliverer  and  friend,  who 
would  smile  on  them,  sympathise 
with  them,  and  aid  them  never, 
never  again. 

At  one  o'clock  the  funeral  pro- 
cession set  out  to  march  to  the 
Mont  Farnasse  Cemetery, where  the 
remains  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
family  vault.  All  along  the  way 
the  streets  were  densely  packed 
by  a  sympathising  crowd,  who 
sadly  admired  the  splendid  ^neral 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  led  by 
footmen.  The  plumes  of  the  car 
had  been  replaced  by  immense 
wreaths  of  white  roses.  Preceding 
the  mourning  coaches  came  M. 
Boucicaut's  private  landau,  the 
lamps  of  which  were  lighted  and 
shrouded  with  crape.  A  most 
touching  incident  occurred  at  the 
door  of  the  church  when  the 
corpse  entered,  and  then  again 
when  it  was  removed — an  incident 
which  showed  the  tender  and 
affectionate  gratitude  entertained 
for  their  late  master  by  his  em- 
ployes.  The  clerks  endeavoured 
to  take  the  coffin  containing  the 
beloved  remains  from  the  hands 
of  the  undertaker's  servants,  and 
carry  it  themselves ;  but  this  pri- 
vilege, being  against  the  law,  was 
refused  them. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  give 
a  list  of  the  notabilities  present 
at  this  touching  and  impressive 
ceremony.  We  will  only  men- 
tion Lachaud,  the  celebrated  ad- 
vocate; Andrd  Eoussel,  Lain^, 
Charrier,  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  &c.;  Vely, 
the  favourite  artist  of  M.  Bouci- 
caut, who,  by  express  desire  of  the 
family,  made  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
ceased on  his  deathbed ;  Perrey, — 
in  a  word,  much  that  was  famous 
in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
art. 

At  the  grave  M.  Bonguereau, 
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the  famous  painter,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  contemporary 
French  art,  delivered  a  most 
touching  and  eloquent  oration, 
from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  as  giving  some 
idea  of  how  M.  Boucieaut  was 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew 
him  well: 

'  Gentlemen,  permit  one  of 
the  most  faithful  friends  of  Aris- 
tide Boucieaut  to  detain  you  for 
one  moment  before  this  open 
grave,  and  to  salute  with  one  last 
farewell  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
good  man,  whom  death  has  chilled 
but  too  soon.  As  for  his  soul,  in 
the  immortality  of  which  he  him- 
self believed,  it  is  surrounded  with 
such  a  throng  of  good  deeds,  of 
hardships  lessened,  of  tears  wiped 
away,  that  it  is  abeady  standing 
before  its  Maker. 

'The  Hfe  of  him  whom  our 
regrets  follow  beyond  the  tomb 
merits  to  be  laid  before  all  as  an 
example,  for  it  was  passed  in  doing 
good,  and  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  intelligence,  application, 
and  honesty  are  united 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  follow  step 
by  step  his  progress  in  commerce, 
or  to  describe  his  long  efforts  or 
his  perseverance  in  founding  an 
establishment  which  has  no  rival 
in  the  world.  I  would  rather 
remind  you  that  he  was  ever  true 
to  the  motto  he  had  chosen, 
"Loyalty,"  and  that  he  was  as 
simple  in  his  great  fortune  as 
he  had  been  courageous  in  his 

toa. 

'All  whom  he  employed,  his 
clerks,  who  became  his  friends,  will 
tell  you  better  than  I  can  with 
what  solicitude  he  cherished  their 
well-being,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
of  service  to  them.  Possessed  of  a 
mind  as  intellectually  superior  as 
it  was  sincerely  phUanthropical, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  all 
that  elevates  and  ameliorates.  He 
liked  arts   and  letters,  and  en- 
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couraged  them  without  show  of 
affectation;  and  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  delicate 
emotions  of  a  noble  heart,  both 
his  hands  were  ever  outstretched 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  he  lent 
new  value  to  his  charity  by  the 
way  in  which  ho  dispensed  it. 

Surrounded  with  tender  care  of 
every  kind,  and  blessed  with  the 
love  of  a  devoted  wife,  sure  of 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  conti- 
dently  relying  on  the  gratitude  of 
his  employes  and  servants,  he 
might,  up  to  his  dying  day,  have 
led  a  happy  life,  had  not  the 
health  of  one  dear  to  him  be- 
yond all  others  caused  him  grave 
anxiety.  It  is  a  sad  blow  to  his 
son  not  to  be  able  to  be  present 
at  this  ceremony. 

'  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
M.  Boucieaut,  under  the  influence 
of  some  presentiment,  passing  in 
review,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
his  whole  life,  pronounced  these 
memorable  words,  which  are  touch- 
ing in  their  simplicity : 

''I  can  die  now,  for  I  have 
worked  and  laboured  for  the  good 
of  all ;  and  when  I  look  about  me 
I  see  that  all  my  family,  aU  whom 
I  love,  all  who  come  near  to  me, 
are  happy !" 

'  Gentlemen,  this  life  to  which 
I  am  endeavouring  to  render 
homage  was  a  noble  one ;  let  us 
all  cherish  the  memory  thereof, 
and  all  do  our  best  to  imitate  it.' 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  noble  suc- 
cess nobly  won  and  nobly  used. 
How  do  you  think  posterity  will 
appreciate  Aristide  Boucieaut  9 
Do  you  think  it  will  merely  re- 
mark him  as  a  man  who,  having 
sprung  from  nothing,  rose  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  by 
his  own  unassisted  labour  and  in- 
telligence, to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  fortune?  No;  many  have 
performed  this  miracle;  and  as 
industry  from  day  to  day  becomes 
more  widely  developed,  the  class 
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of  self-made  men  will  become 
larger.  Posterity  will  rather  point 
out  Aristide  Boucicaut  as  a  man 
whose  secret  of  success  was  that 
he  eyer  thought  more  of  others 
than  of  himself,  and  as  one 
who  sanctified  his  success  by 
using  it  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  career  of  the  Bon 


Marche  king,  whose  death  will  be 
deplored  so  long  as  men  can  ap- 
preciate intelligence  and  success, 
and  reverence  charity  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Eyen  to-day  his  friends 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  tears 
rising  to  their  eyes. 

'  Alas  for  thenif  though  not  for  thee ! 

They  cannot  choose^  but  weep  the  more; 
Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
^^  ho  ne'er  gave  cause  to  weep  before  !* 


DABK  OR  LIGHT  BLUE? 


Her  brothers  were  both  down  at  Oxford, 

At  Cambridge  her  lover  had  been ; 
With  him  she's  to  go  to  the  Boat-race — 

The  first  one  that  she  had  e*er  seen. 

Her  brothers  wrote, '  Put  on  our  colour ;' 
Her  heart  wanted  Cambridge  to  win ; 

And  her  lover  stood  laughing  softly 
At  the  puzzle  her  mind  was  in. 

*  Now  what  shall  I  do,  pray  V  she  asked  him  : 

*  I  long  to  wear  Cambridge  for  you ; 
But  the  boys  will  never  forgive  me, 
If  I  don  not  the  Oxford  blue.* 

*  Then  wear  it,  my  darKng — be  happy ; 

The  boys  will  be  pleased,  and  I  too  : 
Though  your  dress  be  the  Oxford  colour. 
Your  eyes  will  remain  Cambridge  blue.' 

ARTHUR  CAHVILLE. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  DRITE. 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone  OYer 
Pensand.  It  was  an  uncertain 
day ;  the  air  was  much  warmer, 
eyery  distant  point  stood  out 
clearly ;  and  as  the  morning  wore 
on  great  masses  of  white  clouds 
rose  in  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  began  to  climb  slowly  up  the 
sky.  But  these  threatenings  did 
not  trouble  MabeL  She  was 
quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  present ; 
it  was  delightful  to  walk  in  the 
garden  again  without  an  umbrella ; 
to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  blue 
and  gold  instead  of  misty  gray ;  to 
gather  rosebuds,  even  to  mourn 
over  the  beauties  fallen,  and  lying 
in  soft  curling  pink  or  creamy 
heaps  upon  the  damp  grass.  The 
books  Bandal  had  brought  for 
her  were  unpacked,  and  their 
bright  bindings  gave  quite  a 
modem  and  cheerful  air  to  the 
drawing-room.  They  looked  in- 
teresting, but  Kandal  would  not 
let  her  sit  down  to  read. 

*  Keep  them  for  wet  days,  when 
I  am  not  here,'  he  said ;  '  I  did 
nut  bring  them  to  entertain  you 
when  you  ought  to  be  entertain- 
ing me.     I  am  not  so  unselfish.' 

*  It  is  rery  nice  to  be  unselfish,' 
said  MabeL 

'  No  !  You  don't  really  think 
so,  do  you?  Why,  unselfish 
people  are  the  greatest  bores  to 
themselves  and  everybody  else.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

*  Well,  if  you  come  into  a  room 
where  an  unselfish  man  is  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fire,  up  he  jumps 


to  make  way  for  you.  He  only 
makes  you  feel  uncomfortable. 
You  don't  want  his  place.  You 
would  much  rather  that  he  stayed 
where  he  was.  I'm  not  speaking 
of  a  lady,  of  course ;  she  ought  to 
feel  no  scruple  in  taking  the  best 
place  in  the  room ;  but  of  myself. 
Horrid  bore  !  If  he  would  have  let 
you  alone,  you  could  have  edged 
yourself  in  and  warmed  your  feet. 
As  he  makes  all  this  row,  you  are 
obliged  to  sit  down  yards  away 
and  say  you  are  not  cold.' 

'  Is  that  what  you  do  V  said 
MabeL 

*  Well,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
generally  take  his  place,  simply  to 
punish  him,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  know  better  next  time,  and 
keep  what  he  has  got.' 

<  You  ought  to  take  care  what 
you  say  to  me,'  said  Mabel  grave- 
ly, after  a  pause. 

'  Why  r 

*  Because  I  believe  every  word 
of  it.' 

Eandal  looked  at  her,  suddenly 
interested. 

*  Do  you  1  I  can't  wish  for  any- 
thing better.  Always  believe 
what  I  say  to  you,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied.' 

But  that  quiet  remark  of  hers 
had  an  effect  upon  him  that  would 
have  surprised  her  if  she  could 
have  understood  it.  This  girl 
was  not  quite  blind,  not  quite  a 
poor  fool,  who  would  do  nothing 
but  admire  him,  and  be  honoured 
by  any  preference  that  he  might 
choose  to  show  her.  Well,  he 
was  glad  of  it.  It  made  the  game 
a  little  more  inteTesting,  and  h« 
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coald  hardly  fail  to  win  it  in  the 
end. 

After  luncheon,  the  day  being 
still  fine,  he  and  she  and  his  father 
strolled  round  to  the  stables. 
Bandal  had  his  own  horse  brought 
out  for  her  to  see,  a  beautiful 
silky-coated  black.  He  was  get- 
ting old,  he  said,  so  he  did  no 
London  work,  but  lived  in  com- 
fort down  here,  and  never  had 
anything  behind  him  but  a  light 
dog-cart.  Then  Bandal  walked 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

'Is  it  going  to  be  fine,  Jen- 
kins? 

'  There  may  be  a  storm,  sir,  but 
not  before  evening,  I  expect,'  said 
the  groom. 

*  Miss  Ashley,  we  might  make 
a  little  round  this  afternoon  if  you 
are  inclined  I'll  have  the  Turk 
put  in  at  once.' 

Mabel's  eyes  brightened,  but 
she  turned  towards  Uie  General. 

*  Unless  you  are  afraid  to  trust 
yourself  to  Eandal's  driving  V  said 
he. 

'  I  am  not  the  least  afraid,'  said 
Mabel.  'I  should  like  it  veiy 
much.' 

So  away  she  drove  with  Eandal 
in  the  dog-cart,  Jenkins  sitting 
behind.  The  wild  stormy  clouds, 
the  strange  gleams  of  colour  in  the 
sky,  only  made  the  country  more 
beautiful.  Dark  shadows  fell 
across  the  distant  purple  moors ; 
then  the  sun  broke  out  over  them 
in  a  long  trail  of  yellow  light. 
There  was  a  moaning  wind,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  and  sultry. 
The  Turk  pricked  his  ears  ner- 
vously as  he  trotted  along.  It 
was  past  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle 
were  gone ;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  flowers  in  the  hedges  still,  fox- 
gloves and  great  moon  daisies,  and 
scarlet  poppies  looking  out  of  the 
cornfields.  They  drove  round 
under  hills  crested  with  fir-trees, 


where  heather  and  gorse  were  in 
bloom,  and  ferns  clothed  all  the 
lower  ground;  then  through  ro- 
mantic lanes  that  kept  Mabel  ex- 
claiming with  admiration.  At 
last  they  came  down  into  a  village 
at  the  head  of  a  valley,  with  a 
gray  square- towered  church  and  a 
large  old  house  within  walls  close 

by. 

*  This  is  Carweston,'  said  Ran- 
dal. 

*  0,  please  drive  slowly,  and  let 
me  look  at  it,'  said  Mabel. 

He  obeyed,  with  a  slight  lazy 
smile,  and  Mabel  turned  her  head 
in  all  directions,  thinking  she 
might  catch  sight  of  her  friend 
Anthony ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

*  What  a  pretty  old  house  1' 

*  The  rooms  are  very  low,  and 
stuffed  with  rubbish,'  said  Randal. 
'Anthony  Strange  is  squire  and 
parson,  you  know;  that  is  his 
house.  The  whole  place  belongs 
to  him.  Imagine  being  buried 
alive  here  in  the  midst  of  the 
lanes.' 

'  O,  but  it  is  a  charming  place,' 
said  Mabel. 

'  So  you  thought  Fensand,  the 
first  time  I  saw  you  there.' 

'  And  so  I  think  it  stilL  I  am 
not  so  changeable.' 

'  No.  But  Kature  is  not  enough 
for  you.  You  must  have  human 
beings.  You  would  really  be 
happiest  in  London.' 

'I  can't  bear  London.  I  was 
wretched  there.' 

'  At  school,  of  course.  But  in 
a  house  of  your  own.  Well,  do 
you  wish  to  stop  and  speak  to 
that  old  lady,  or  shall  we  pass 
her  like  a  shot  V 

'  Is  it  Mrs.  Strange  1  Stop, 
please,'  said  Mabel  decidedly. 

Mrs.  Stranjge  was  just  coming 
out  of  a  cottage  garden,  and 
looked  in  some  surprise  when  they 
pulled  up  close  to  her.  Jenkins 
went  to   the  horse's   head,   and 
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Bandal  jumped  down  and  Bpoke 
to  her  yeiy  politely.  Her  manner 
to  him  was  rather  cold,  but  she 
glanced  np  and  met  Mabel's  earn- 
est wistful  eyes,  as  she  leaned 
forward,  forgetting  that  she  was  a 
stranger,  to  claim  a  greeting  from 
Anthony's  mother. 

Perhaps  at  Erst  sight  there  was 
not  so  much  ready  sympathy  in 
Mrs.  Strange  as  in  Anthony ;  she 
had  lived  in  the  world,  and  knew 
its  ways,  and  generally  made 
sure  that  her  friendship  was  de- 
served before  she  gave  it  Mabel 
Ashley  driving  alone  with  Bandal 
Hawke  was  a  disagreeable  sight, 
and  would  have  made  Anthony 
very  angry.  If  the  girl  could 
amuse  herself  in  tliis  way,  be  hap- 
py thus,  there  was  no  need  to 
pity  her  any  more.  But  meeting 
Mabel's  eyes  full  and  straight, 
before  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Strange 
was  softened  in  spite  of  herself. 
Randal  introduced  them,  and  she 
kindly  pressed  the  small  hand 
that  was  stretched  out  to  her. 

*  Where  are  yon  and  Miss  Ash- 
ley going?  she  said  to  Kandal. 
*  Won't  you  come  in  V 

*You  are  very  kind,'  Eandal 
answered.  'But  we  are  going 
back  by  St.  Denys,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  the  weather.  We  must 
not  stay  to-day,  I  think.' 

He  knew  that  Mabel  was  dis- 
appointed, but  would  not  look  at 
her. 

*  Remember,  I  expect  you  to 
come  and  see  me  some  day,'  said 
Mrs.  Strange  to  her.  *  My  son 
has  told  you  so,  I  think.' 

*  O  yes,  I  wish  I  could,'  said 
MabeL  'Is  Mr.  Strange  quite 
well  1  He  has  not  been  at  Pen- 
sand  for  so  long.' 

'  He  is  away,'  said  Mrs.  Strange. 
'  I  expect  liim  back  to-night.' 

Kandal  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  stay  any  longer.  He  answered 
Mrs.  Strange's  inquiry  for  the 
General,  and  then  they  drove  on, 


Mabel  turning  her  head  to  look 
back  at  Carweston  and  the  little 
lady  in  the  road. 

'  How  long  is  it  since  Anthony 
Strange  paid  you  a  visit.  Miss 
Ashley  V  said  Kandal. 

*  About  a  week.' 

'  He  will  be  flattered.  I  should 
like  to  be  so  much  missed.  But 
I  suppose  he  amuses  yon  with  his 
odd  absurd  ways.' 

*I  don't  know  whether  he 
amuses  me.  I  like  him  very 
much,'  said  Mabel  quietly. 

'Well,  there  often  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  liked  about  those  en- 
thusiastic sort  of  fellows,'  said 
Kandal.  *  Only  they  are  dis- 
appointing, you  see.  One  can't 
depend  on  them  for  more  than 
two  days  together.  They  don't 
know  what  steadiness  means.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  f 

'  Why,  Anthony  would  tell  you 
that  you  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  genius.  You  must  be  thank- 
ful if  it  admires  you  and  sympa- 
thises with  you  for  a  month. 
Then  you  must  be  prepared  to 
make  way  for  somebody  else,  for 
of  course  it  can't  endure  mono- 
tony. Don't  look  horrified.  It 
is  an  old  story.  Anthony  is 
always  wild  about  somebody. 
It  is  better  for  you  to  know  that, 
so  that  you  may  not  take  the 
trouble  to  miss  him  when  he 
vanishes.' 

*  But  I  can't  believe  all  that  of 
Mr.  Strange.  He  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,'  said  Mabel. 

'  I  know  he  has.  And  of  course 
he  quite  meant  it  all  at  the  time. 
Now  don't  be  angry  with  me. 
Don't  think  me  a  cold-blooded 
wretch  for  telling  you  this.' 

'  But  you  never  liked  him,  did 
you)'  suggested  Mabel. 

'  0  dear,  yes  ;  and  long  after  I 
understood  him.  But  one  does 
lose  patience  with  that  sort  of 
thing  at  last,'  said  Kandal. 

Diflferent  turnings  had  brought 
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them  to  tliat  same  road  where 
Dick  had  found  Flora  one  after- 
noon, standing  by  the  wall. 

To-day  all  the  distant  hills 
were  shrouded  in  dark  heavy 
thunder-clouds,  the  high  ground 
on  the  opposite  river-bank  stood 
out  purple  and  sharp  and  Very 
near,  the  water  lay  gleaming  with 
a  red  lurid  light  from  the  sky. 
Then  a  vivid  flash  divided  the 
clouds,  and  for  an  instant  all  the 
river  and  its  banks  were  in  a 
blaze.  The  roll  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately,  rat- 
tling among  the  hilk.  Then  a 
flood  of  heavy  rain  rushed  down, 
suddenly  veiling  river  and  hills 
and  everything  in  the  lower 
ground.  On  the  road  they  only 
felt  a  few  drops  of  it,  but  the 
storm  was  passing  up  the  valley, 
and  in  another  minute  would  be 
npon  them.  Ilandal  touched  his 
horse  with  the  whip,  and  they 
flew  along  down  the  road. 

*I  am  not  hurrying  into  the 
storm,'  he  explained  to  Mabel ; 
*  but  there  is  a  place  just  below 
here  where  we  can  take  shelter. 
That  rain  would  wet  you  through 
in  no  time.' 

He  pulled  up  at  a  cottage  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
jumped  down,  helped  Mabel  down, 
and  told  Jenkins  to  put  the  dog- 
cart into  a  shed  close  by. 

*We  want  shelter  from  the 
storm,  Mrs.  Sale,'  he  said  to  a 
woman,  who  came  forward  to  the 
door. 

*  You're  welcome,  sir,  and  you're 
only  just  in  time,'  said  the  wo- 
man, bringing  forward  a  chair  for 
Mabel. 

Mabel  thought  she  had  seldom 
seen  a  more  painful  face,  gray  and 
stony  and  expressionless,  with 
cold  eyes  that  looked  as  if  there 
was  nothing  worth  living  for. 
But  she  was  half  frightened  by 
the  dazzle  of  lightning  that  just 
then  filled  the  room.    And  then 


the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the 
pelting  rain,  which  now  began 
dancing  on  the  doorstep  and  pour- 
ing in  a  stream  down  the  road, 
took  her  thoughts  quite  away 
from  Mrs.  Sale's  face.  She  was 
sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
armchair.  She  leaned  forward, 
and  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand. 

*  Can't  we  go  into  the  parlour  V 
she  heard  Eandal's  voice  saying 
through  the  din. 

*  As  you  please,  sir;  but  there's 
some  one  there  already,'  answered 
Mrs.  Sale,  with  a  peculiar  tone  in 
her  voice. 

Eandal  paused  a  moment.  Then 
he  walked  across  the  room  and 
pushed  open  a  door.  A  few  words 
were  exchanged  with  the  person 
inside,  so  low  that  Mabel  could 
not  hear  them.  At  last  Handal 
said,  *  Come  and  talk  to  her ;' 
and  then  she  felt  that  somebody 
came  and  stood  by  her  chair,  and 
heard  a  low  sweet  voice,  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  in  it,  saying 
gently,  *  Does  the  storm  frighten 
your 

Mabel  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw 
the  original  of  that  photograph 
in  Eandal's  book  standing  fair 
and  smiling  by  her  side — the 
woman  whom  Dick  Northcote 
ought  to  have  married,  who  had 
had  so  many  troubles,  and  looked 
all  the  sweeter  for  them. 

flora  Lancaster  was  not  a 
woman  who  generally  took  to 
girls,  or  inspired  them  with  confi- 
dence in  her,  but  for  some  reason 
her  manner  to  Mabel  that  day 
was  curiously  soft  and  charming. 
Mabel  thought  her  new  acquaint- 
ance lovely,  and  that  thunder- 
storm the  luckiest  thing  that 
could  have  happened. 

*Do  come  into  the  parlour,' 
Flora  said.  '  There  are  comfort- 
able chairs  in  it,  and  you  look  so 
tired.  Have  you  been  for  a  very 
long  drive  f 
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'0  no/  said  Mabel,  smiling. 
'I  am  not  tired  at  all;  only  I 
don't  like  this  weather/ 

'Eain  always  depresses  you, 
doesn't  it  f  said  Eandal,  meeting 
her  eyes  with  a  smile  which 
brought  colour  into  her  pale 
cheeks. 

flora  took  her  hand,  and  they 
went  together  into  the  inner 
room,  a  little  snuggery  which  did 
Mrs.  Sale  credit.  As  to  that 
worthy  woman,  she  did  not  con- 
cern herseK  about  them,  but  went 
back  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen. 

Mabel  enjoyed  the  next  half 
hoar  much  more  than  people  of 
good  taste  and  breeding,  such  as 
Mrs.  Strange  and  Miss  Northcote, 
would  have  thought  allowable  or 
possible.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  excuses  for  her.  Anthony, 
perhaps,  with  a  man's  larger  view, 
would  have  confessed  that.  Her 
companions  had  plenty  of  clever- 
ness, as  well  as  good  looks,  and 
seemed  bent  on  amusing  her,  and 
making  the  time  pass  quickly. 
They  were  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  each  other;  but  as  they 
avoided  Christian  names,  it  did 
not  occur  to  Mabel  to  wonder  at 
that. 

Once,  when  Eandal  was  gone 
out  to  look  at  the  weather.  Flora 
said  to  her,  '  I  have  not  been  in- 
troduced to  you.  Miss  Ashley. 
May  I  ask  if  you  know  who  I  am )' 

*  0  yes,'  said  Mabel ;  '  you  are 
Mrs.  Lancaster.  They  have  your 
photograph  at  the  Castle.  I  knew 
you  directly.* 

*KeaUy!  Is  it  in  a  book  1' 

*  Yes ;  in  Mr.  Hawke's  book.' 
'Pensand  is  a    beautiful  old 

place,  isn't  it?  said  Flora. 

*0,  lovely,  especially  in  fine 
weather.  One  is  rather  dull  some- 
times when  it  rains.  Kobody  ever 
comes  there  except  Mr.  Strange, 
and  Mr.  ELawke,  of  course,  now 
and  then.' 

As  Mabel  mentioned  Anthony's 


name,  she  remembered  with  a 
little  pain  what  Eandal  had  said 
about  him  ;  she  could  not  think 
it  was  true.  But  it  was  no  use 
tormenting  herself  about  that 
now. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  may 
ask  you/  said  Mabel,  with  her 
dark  wistful  eyes  fixed  on  Flora ; 
'•but  if  you  would  come  and  see 
me  sometimes,  I  should  be  so  very 
glad.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Flora,  rather 
gravely.  Then,  as  Randal  came 
in,  she  turned  to  him,  and  spoke 
with  a  shade  of  abruptness  that 
Mabel  did  not  understand.  'Miss 
Ashley  says  she  woidd  like  me  to 
come  and  see  her.  What  do  you 
think  r 

Randal  for  once  in  his  life 
looked  a  little  confused. 

'  I  think  that  I  should  like  it 
just  as  much  as  Miss  Ashley 
would,*  he  said.  '  But  we  are  not 
the  only  people  to  be  consulted. 
My  father,  you  know,  has  the 
oddest  fancies  about  visitors.' 

But  Mabel  had  her  fancies  too, 
and  this  was  a  new  and  strong 
one.  Her  lonely  little  soiQ,  dis- 
appointed several  times  of  ex- 
pected sympathy,  seemed  to  find 
it  at  last  in  Flora  Lancaster's  soft 
manners  and  blue  eyes. 

*  0,  but  if  you  ask  the  Qeneral 
he  won't  refuse  you,*  she  said 
eagerly.     *  And  you  said — ' 

*  What  did  I  say  V  said  Randal, 
as  she  stopped. 

*You  said  you  wanted  me  to 
be  happy,*  said  Mabel,  colouring 
a  little. 

Flora  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  and  smiled. 

*  So  I  do,'  said  Randal.  *  And 
from  my  long  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Lancaster,  I  can  tell  you 
that  you  are  quite  right.  We  will 
see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
General  Now,  I'm  very  sorry; 
but  do  you  know  that  the  sun  is 
coming  out  V 
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.   CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  BND  OF  THE  DRIVE. 

Eandal  Hawke  was  certainly 
a  clever  man.  When  he  chose  to 
be  liked  he  generally  was  liked, 
in  spite  of  any  former  prejudice 
that  people  might  have  had  against 
him.  They  generally  began  with 
a  prejudice,  for  the  first  impres- 
sion of  him  was  nearly  always 
unpleasant.  It  depended  on  him- 
self whether  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  of  doing  away  with  that 
impression.  With  Mabel  Ashley, 
having  once  determined  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  her,  he  was 
perfect.  Long  afterwards  she  re- 
membered that  drive,  and  won- 
dered what  made  her  enjoy  it  so 
much,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  after  she  had  made  friends 
with  Mrs.  Lancaster,  and  had 
smiled  farewell  to  her  as  she  stood 
at  the  cottage-door. 

Perhaps  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  that  afternoon  had  something 
to  do  with  it]  the  brilliancy  of 
that  stormy  sunshine ;  the  wild 
heaps  of  clouds,  with  their  mar- 
vellous colours,  that  lay  crowded 
on  the  horizon ;  the  flashing  water; 
the  scarlet  glow  of  flowers  in  the 
St.  Denys  gardens ;  the  blue  sky 
and  the  sharp  dark  shadows.  As 
they  turned  up  the  steep  street  of 
St,  Denys,  Mabel  looked  down 
over  the  broad  blue  harbour  with 
its  many  ships,  and  steamers  with 
their  trails  of  smoke  passing 
swiftly  by.  A  gun  boomed  out 
from  a  distant  fort ;  a  long  Une  of 
Morebay  buildings,  shadowed  the 
moment  before  by  a  cloud,  came 
suddenly  out  into  sunshine ;  there 
was  a  distant  noise  of  ship-build- 
ing ;  shouts  far  ofi*  on  the  water ; 
the  whistle  of  a  train  as  it  ap- 
proached the  long  curved  bridge. 
All  was  life  and  work  and  beauty, 
and  a  wonderful  feeling  of  happi- 
ness came  over  Mabel  as  they 


drove  along.  She  looked  kindly 
at  the  little  dark-eyed  children 
who  were  playing  in  the  streets, 
and  listened  with  interest  to  all 
Eandal  was  saying.  She  had 
begun  by  telling  him  how  much 
she  admired  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

*  Yes,  she  is  very  pretty,'  said 
Randal,  *  and  very  well  preserved, 
considering  all  she  has  gone 
through.  But  we  may  hope  that 
none  of  it  cut  very  deep.' 

*  Her  husband's  death,  do  you 
mean  V  said  Mabel,  rather  startled. 

'  I  don't  mean  that  she  has  no 
heart  Rather  too  much  for  her 
own  peace,  on  the  contrary.  But 
she  shows  good  taste,  don't  you 
see,  not  to  be  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  fellow  like  Lancaster. 
She  ought  never  to  have  married 
him.  A  fellow  in  a  long  coat  and 
a  choker,  without  two  ideas  in  his 
head.' 

<Was  he  like  that]  What  a 
pity  I  Why  did  she  marry  him  V 
said  Mabel. 

'  Partly  from  spite.  She  meant 
to  marry  Dick  Northcote,  but  he 
took  himself  off  to  'New  Zealand.' 

*  Marry  for  spite  1  What  a 
reason  I'  said  Mabel.  '  General 
Hawke  told  me  something  about 
that.  It  was  sad  for  her,  poor 
thing.' 

'It  may  come  right  after  all,' 
said  Randal  '  Dick  still  admires 
her;  he  let  that  out  to  me  the 
other  day.  So  she  may  end  by 
marrying  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  would.' 

Mabel  looked  up  rather  won- 
deringly ;  she  was  a  little  absent, 
and  did  not  quite  undeistand 
him. 

*  For  love,  I  hope,'  he  said,  in 
a  very  low  voice,  looking  at  her. 

Something  at  that  moment,  she 
did  not  know  why,  reminded 
Mabel  of  Dick  Northcote's  eyes 
one  day  at  the  Castle,  when  he 
had  tried  to  make  peace  with  her 
across  the  tea-table.     Little  Mabel 
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was  growing  up,  and  her  expe- 
riences were  multipljing.  She 
thought,  however,  that  Bandal 
was  more  to  be  trusted  than  Dick, 
that  horrid  flirt  who  had  made 
poor  Mrs.  Lancaster  unhappy. 
Kot  that  she  attached  much  mean- 
ing to  EandaPs  look  jast  then. 
She  smiled,  blushed  a  little,  and 
answered,  '  0,  yes,  I  hope  so,' 
very  gently  and  innocently. 

As  they  drove  through  St. 
Denys  Eandal  showed  her  Captain 
CardeVs  house,  with  its  garden 
full  of  roses  and  jasmine,  and 
presently  MIbs  Korthcote's,  stand- 
ing high  up  in  the  sunshine,  with 
that  wonderful  view  spread  out 
before  it. 

ELate  Korthcote  herself  was 
just  going  in  at  her  door.  She 
bowed  rather  distantly,  and  looked 
after  them  as  they  passed  on  up 
the  lane,  thinking  of  Anthony 
and  his  opinion  of  BandaL  Mabel 
Ashley  looked  quite  happy  beside 
him,  she  thought. 

*I  don't  really  think,'  was 
Kate's  conclusion,  *  that  we  need 
concern  ourselves  about  that  girL 
She  belongs  to  those  people,  and 
is  evidently  contented  with  them. 
Anthony's  prejudices  are  so  very 
strong-' 

'Miss  Northcote  came  to  see 
me  once,  but  she  has  never  been 
again,'  said  Mabel  to  her  compa- 
nion. '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call 
on  her  if  1  could.* 

'  I'm  glad  you  are  so  sociably 
inclined,'  said  EandaL  'It  is  a 
thousand  pities  my  father  does 
not  agree  with  you.  But  when  I 
come  down  again  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  Did  you  take 
any  fancy  to  Miss  Northcote  V 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did,'  said 
Mabel.  '  0,  I  ought  not  to  say 
that,  for  I  really  don't  know  her 
at  all.  I  daresay  she  is  very  nice 
indeed.' 

*She  is  nice  in  her  way — ac- 
cording to  her  lights,'  said  lUndal, 


smiling.  'But  she  has  fearfol 
disadvantages.  She  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  this 
part  of  England,  she  has  lived  all 
her  life  in  that  house  at  St.  Denys, 
and  though  she  has  a  long-stand- 
ing flirtation  with  Anthony 
Strange,  she  has  not,  you  see, 
succeeded  in  marrying  him.  So 
don't  be  shocked  if  I  describe  her 
as  a  rather  proud,  rather  narrow- 
minded,  rather  provincial  old 
maid.' 

'O,  but  I  am  shocked,'  said 
MabeL  '  I  thought  her  so  very 
handsome  and  ladylike.' 

'  So  she  is ;  you  are  quite  right. 
She  was  a  beauty  in  her  day,  and 
I  don't  know  a  more  distinguished- 
looking  woman.  But  I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  prejudiced,  and 
I  have  come  to  those  other  con- 
clusions after  long  acquaintance,' 
said  Bandal. 

'You  really  don't  seem  to  ad- 
mire anybody,'  said  Mabel. 

'  I  prefer  the  charming  uncon- 
sciousness which  does  not  realise 
its  right  to  be  admired,'  replied 
Bandal. 

There  was  something  in  this 
speech  that  silenced  Mabel,  though 
it  did  not  make  her  enjoy  her 
drive  any  the  less,  or  feel  any- 
thing but  sorry  when  it  was  over, 
and  she  was  helped  down  from 
her  high  seat  and  taken  into  the 
house  with  a  care  which  was  al- 
most tenderness. 

Bandal  soon  followed  Mabel 
into  the  drawing-room  after  din- 
ner that  night.  He  found  her  a 
little  disconsolate,  shut  out  &om 
the  summer  evening  by  shutters 
and  curtains ;  so  he  oj^ened  one  of 
the  windows,  and  they  stood  there 
in  the  shadow  on  the  threshold, 
looking  out  into  a  fairy  scene,  a 
flood  of  soft  still  moonlight.  It 
was  one  of  those  times  in  which 
one  feels  one  ought  to  be  very 
happy,  and  longs  instinctively  for 
some  dear  friend  far   away    to 
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stand  there  and  enjoy  it  too ;  a 
time  when  the  happiest  people 
feel  that  little  restless  discontent 
which  comes  in  the  face  of  Nature's 
greatest  beauty. 

Mabel  was  not  one  of  the 
happiest  of  people,  and  just  then 
she  felt  very  lonely,  very  sad,  as 
if  she  wanted  something  so  much, 
and  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
There  were  tears,  though  Eandal 
could  not  see  them,  in  the  eyes 
which  were  gazing  into  that  dream- 
distance.  He  knew,  however, 
what  women  and  sentimental 
people  generally  felt  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  there  was  no  danger 
of  his  saying  a  discordant  word. 
He  walked  out  into  the  moon- 
light, and  his  clear  handsome  face 
looked  handsomer  than  ever. 

*  Don't  come  out,'  he  said,  *  the 
ground  is  damp.  I'm  so  sorry, 
but  I  have  something  disagreeable 
to  tell  you.  Do  try  not  to  be 
too  much  disappointed.' 

He  came  back  and  stood  by 
Mabel's  side,  looking  at  her 
anxiously.  Mabel  thought  no- 
body could  be  kinder ;  there  was 
so  much  real  regret  in  his  voice. 
All  the  sharpness  which  she  had 
disliked  at  first  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  for  ever. 

*  Old  people  are  so  peculiar,'  he 
went  on.  *  I  don't  believe,  do  you 
know,  that  it  iB  only  old  men. 
Old  ladies  are  just  the  same. 
Shall  we  pray  never  to  grow  old, 
you  and  I V 

*I  would  rather  not  die  just 
yet,  though,'  said  Mabel,  *  if  you 
don't  mind.' 

'I  should  think  not.  There 
is  plenty  to  live  for,  just  at  pre- 
sent. Only  don't  let  us  live  to 
be  a  torment  to  other  people.' 

*But  why?'  said  MabeL  'What 
is  it  1  Tell  me,  and  I'll  try  not 
to  be  disappointed.' 

'  I  have  been  asking  my  father 
about  Mrs.  Lancaster  coming 
here,'  said  EandaL     'He  won't 


have  it  at  all.  He  says  that  she 
never  has  been  received  into  so- 
ciety here,  and  he  does  not  wish 
to  set  the  example.  1  represented 
to  him  what  nonsense  all  that 
was,  but  in  vain.' 

'  0  dear !  but  I  am  not  society,' 
said  MabeL  She  was  disappoint- 
ed, and  she  sighed  rather  drearily. 

*  The  days  are  so  long,'  she  said, 

*  when  you  are  not  here.' 

*  Poor  dear  Mabel !'  said  Ran- 
dal softly,  as  if  he  was  thinking 
aloud.  *  No,  I  don't  see  that  you 
need  be  described  as  "society." 
But  you  are,  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Lancaster  isn't.  Undefinable,  but 
true.  Tell  me  again  that  the  days 
are  long  when  I  am  not  here.  I 
like  to  hear  it.' 

His  manner  was  so  perfectly 
quiet  and  unexcited  Uiat  the 
words  hardly  struck  Mabel  as 
anything  remarkable. 

*  They  are,  of  course,'  she  said, 
'because  I  am  alone,  and  have 
not  much  to  do.' 

*  Don't  spoil  the  compliment. 
Did  you  hear  me  call  you  Mabel 
just  now  1     Were  you*  angry  V 

*No.' 

'  Don't  you  think,  considering 
everything,  we  know  each  other 
well  enough  to  dispense  with  Miss 
Ashley  and  Mr.  Hawke?  Your 
father  and  mine  were  like  brothers, 
and  I  think  you  and  I  might  at 
least  be  intimate  friends.  Don't 
youf 

The  allusion  to  her  father  would 
have  touched  Mabel's  heart,  even 
if  she  had  not  liked  Randal  him- 
self so  much.  But  he  was  fast 
winning  his  way,  this  young  man, 
who  seemed  to  care  for  her  and 
think  of  her  happiness  so  much 
more  than  anybody  else  did.  She 
smiled,  and  said, '  O  yes !'  without 
any  hesitation. 

'  Then  just  say  a  few  words  to 
close  our  bargain.  Say  "  I  am 
sorry  you  are  going  away  to-mor- 
row, KandaL"' 
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She  repeated  the  words  at  once, 
simply  and  like  a  child. 

'  Thank  you,  MabeL  So  am  I; 
but  I  hope  to  be  here  very  soon 


again. 


It  was  such  an  odd  little  scene, 
ended  the  next  minute  by  the 
appearance  of  General  Hawke, 
rather  cross  and  sleepy. 

When  Mabel  woke  in  the 
morning^  her  first  idea  was  that 
she  had  dreamt  it  all.  But  the 
maid  was  standing  by  her  bedside, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  prettiest 
white  Persian  kitten,  with  long 
downy  hair  and  plaintive  hazel 
eyes.  Bound  its  neck  was  a  blue 
ribbon,  with  a  note  tied  to  it. 

*Mr.  Eandal  was  obliged  to 
leave  early,  miss,'  said  the  maid, 
*  but  he  told  me  to  give  you  this 
kitten.' 

Mabel  took  the  creature  into 
her  arms  at  once,  untied  the  note, 
read  it,  and  knew  that  yesterday 
evening  was  a  reality.  There  were 
only  these  three  words :  *  With 
Eandal's  love.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ANTHONY  AND  THE  BOOKS. 

It  certainly  did  seem  ill-natured 
of  General  Hawke  to  have  refused 
to  let  Mrs.  Lancaster  pay  Mabel 
a  visit.  Perhaps  he  felt  this  him- 
self, for  that  day,  after  Eandal 
was  gone,  his  manner  to  her  was 
kinder  than  ever. 

'  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dear,' 
he  said  after  breakfast,  taking 
Mabel's  hand  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  'You  certainly  are  fatter 
than  when  you  first  came.  I  be- 
lieve Pensand  agrees  with  you, 
after  all.     How  do  you  feel?' 

Mabel,  with  her  new  pet  purr- 
ing on  her  shoulder,  was  quite 
ready  to  answer  cheerfully  that 
she  felt  very  welL 

'  That's  rights'  said  the  General. 


*  We  should  do  very  well  here  if 
we  always  had  Eandal.  He  has 
no  notion  of  being  dull.  We  miss 
him,  don't  we  V 

'Yes,  very  much,*  said  Mabel 
truthfully. 

Eandal  was  a  person  whose 
absence  always  would  be  felt, 
either  as  a  blank  or  a  relief.  To 
Mabel  in  her  new-made  friendship 
it  was  quite  a  loss  to  go  about  the 
house  without  meeting  him,  to 
take  up  the  books  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  feel  that  be  was 
not  there.  Perbaps  he  did  not 
always  talk  nicely  about  other 
people;  but  he  really  seemed  to 
care  for  her.  Poor  lonely  Mabel ! 
Eandal  in  his  position  had  a  great 
advantage  there. 

The  white  flufi'v  kitten  and 
those  books  in  their  bright  new 
bindiugs  occupied  that  day  plea- 
santly enough.  Mabel  took  them 
out  into  the  garden,  and  sat  in 
the  loveliest  comer  of  the  lawn, 
that  same  comer  where  Dick  had 
found  her  one  afternoon,  and  had 
been  so  much  enraged  by  her 
reception  of  him.  He  was  a  stu- 
pid man,  thought  Mabel,  remem- 
bering it.  But  then  she  felt  very 
sorry,  and  hated  herself,  and 
wondered  if  he  would  really 
marry  Mrs.  Lancaster,  and  if  by 
any  chance  she  would  ever  see 
him  again.  Not  that  she  wished 
to  see  him — ^but,  0  dear,  how  one 
might  be  deceived  and  disappoint- 
ed in  people !  If  ever  a  man 
seemed  honest  and  truthful,  it 
was  Dick  Northcote,  and  yet  he 
was  really  quite  horrid.  How 
could  people  help  getting  into 
scrapes  in  such  a  world  1  After 
all,  it  might  be  best  to  be  shut  up 
safely  here  at  Pensand,  with  the 
General  to  watch  that  no  harm 
came  to  her,  and  with  Eandal — 
yes,  with  Eandal — to  be  just  like 
a  kind  brother  to  her.  At  any 
rate,  these  two  really  cared  about 
her,  and  she  might  depend  on 
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them.  After  bringing  herself 
to  this  wise  conclusion,  Mabel 
plunged  into  Randal's  books. 

Here  she  found  herself  in  a 
strange  world.  In  some  country 
far  away,  a  calm  blue  sea  rippled 
up  in  little  curling  waves,  silver 
foam  on  golden  sand.  Beautiful 
creatures,  like  Greek  statues  come 
to  life,  wandered  about  or  lay 
dreaming  in  the  sunshine.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  present  time, 
and  yet,  according  to  this  writer's 
fancy,  no  shadow  of  Christianity, 
or  even  morality,  had  come  to 
trouble  this  genUe  pagan  world. 
These  people  had  no  laws,  no 
duties,  no  objects,  except  to  pre- 
serve their  beautiful  selves,  and 
to  enjoy  the  world  they  were  in. 
One  supposes  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  immortality ;  certainly 
they  did  not  deserve  it.  But  they 
were  represented  as  so  happy,  so 
humanly  perfect  in  their  se&sh  ex- 
istence, that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  them.  The  lives 
of  these  lovely  Communists  were 
made  strangely  real  by  their 
modem  names  and  the  way  they 
talked.  It  seemed  at  first  possible 
that  human  beings  might  live 
such  a  life,  and  even  a  wise  man 
might  read  on  smiling  through 
volumes  of  this  poetical  stuff,  so 
charmingly  told  were  the  stories, 
so  satisfying  to  one  side  of  human 
nature,  before  he  knew  that  it 
was  all  horrible,  that 

'  Thinner  than  the  sabtlest  lawn 
Twixt  him  and  death  the  veil  was  drawn ;' 

that  these  creatures,  who  boasted 
of  being  so  natural,  were  fearful  in 
their  unnaturalncss,  risen  up  as 
they  were,  clothed  in  light,  from 
the  black  depths  of  the  old  pagan 
world.  But  as  a  wise  man  might 
have  taken  a  little  time  to  come 
to  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  for  two  days  Mabel 
read  on  with  a  sort  of  delighted 
wonder,  fascinated  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  these  books. 


Her  enjoyment  of  them  came 
to  rather  a  sudden  end.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
she  had  been  called  in  to  tea,  and 
had  left  her  chair  and  a  pile  of 
books  in  her  favourite  nook  of 
the  lawn,  just  out  of  sight  from 
the  windows.  Anthony  Strange, 
making  his  usual  short  cut  through 
the  garden,  came  on  these  traces 
of  his  young  friend. 

*  She  will  be  back  directly,'  he 
said  to  himself.  '  What  has  the 
child  got  to  amuse  her  V 

He  took  up  one  of  the  volumes, 
turned  over  a  few  pages ;  then  sat 
down  in  Mabel's  chair,  and  was 
absorbed  for  about  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
frowning  terribly. 

'  Who  can  have  given  her  such 
books  as  these  V  he  said. 

He  held  the  books  very  tight 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  round 
at  the  waving  trees,  the  roses,  all 
the  beautiful  distant  tints  of  river 
and  wood  and  sea.  They  gave 
him  no  answer,  but  a  sweet  fresh 
breeze  came  blowing  up,  and  tried 
to  rufiie  the  offending  leaves  which 
he  was  holding  down  so  sternly. 

*  Talk  of  poison !'  said  Anthony. 
*  Paper  and  printer^s  ink  make  the 
surest  kind.  Which  is  worse,  to 
kill  the  body  or  the  soul  ?  Wbat 
should  I  do  if  I  found  this  child 
drinking  laudanum?  Break  the 
bottle,  as  I  tear  you,  poisonous 
leaves.' 

Poor,  peaceful,  selfish  pagans  ! 
This  angry  Christian  began  at 
once  tearing  out  the  pages  of  the 
volume  in  his  hand,  crumpling 
them  up,  and  throwing  them  aside 
in  a  dishonoured  heap.  From  one 
volume  he  went  to  another.  Three 
or  four  had  been  destroyed  in  this 
way,  when  footsteps  and  a  voice 
came  towards  him  across  the  lawn. 

'  Come  along.  Fluffy  dear,'  said 
Mabel.  '  Haven't  you  had  cream 
enough  1  I'm  sure  you  ought  to 
be  just  as  happy  as  those  people 
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in  the  books,  who  went  on  eat- 
ing grapes  as  long  as  they  liked, 
and  slept  among  the  flowers. 
Don't  yon  wish  we  were  there  too, 
Fluffy  %  What  a  world  it  was  P 
.  She  came  round  a  blooming 
rosebush,  her  kitten  dancing  after 
her,  with  a  smile  and  a  little 
colour  in  her  face.  Then  she 
stood  still  and  stared  in  amaze- 
ment. There  was  Anthony  in  her 
chair,  his  plain  face  made  quite 
ugly  by  indignation,  his  lank 
awkward  figure  a  contrast  indeed 
to  the  proportions  of  those  heroes 
whose  history  he  had  been  so 
jealously  tearing  up.  There  he 
sat,  in  the  midst  of  the  tattered 
volumes,  and  as  Mabel  looked  at 
him  he  actually  stripped  the  back 
off  another  victim. 

*  0  Mr.  Strange  P  cried  Mabel, 
her  voice  shrill  with  fright  and 
anger.  'What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  doing  V 

Anthony  got  up,  threw  the 
book  on  the  grass,  and  came  for- 
ward to  meet  her  with  both  hands 
outstretched. 

•My  dear  child,  I  am  only 
breakuig  poison-bottles,'  he  said. 

But  Mabel  was  not  ready  to 
give  him  her  hands.  She  joined 
them  together,  and  quite  wrung 
them  in  her  distress.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  anger  and 
vexation. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,' 
she  said.     *  0,  how  could  you  !' 

*  A  cat,  too  !*  cried  Anthony, 
as  Fluffy  came  forward  and  stared 
at  him  curiously.  '  Who  has  been 
doing  all  this  frightful  mischief  1 
What  has  happened  to  you  ]  Why 
do  I  find  everything  changed  V 

'  Nothing  is  changed.  This  is 
my  kitten,'  said  Mabel,  catching 
Fluffy  up  into  her  arms  for  com- 
fort. *  O  dear,  why  are  you  tear- 
ing up  my  books  1  They  are  so 
beautifal,  and  I  shall  have  no- 
thing to  read,  nothing  to  do, 
noUung  r 


Mabel's  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 
But  she  remembered  that  she 
was  grown  up,  and  that  it  was 
very  childish  to  cry.  So  she 
swallowed  her  tears  resolutely, 
and  looked  at  Anthony  with  re- 
proachful eyes,  waiting  for  some 
explanation.  He  was  not  at  all 
ready  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
though  he  could  have  cried  too 
to  see  her  in  such  distress. 

'Don't  let  me  hear  you  call 
those  books  beautiful,'  he  said. 
'  They  are  horrible  heathen  non- 
sense, which  nobody  ought  to 
read,  least  of  all  a  girl  like  you. 
Good  heavens  !  After  a  course 
of  those,  your  moral  sense  would 
be  completely  destroyed.  Beauti- 
ful !  No  one  who  cared  for  true 
beauty  could  help  doing  as  I  have 
done---destroying  the  evil  stuff 
on  the  spot.' 

*  O,  but  they  were  not  yours.' 

*  Nor  yours,  I  trust,'  said  An- 
thony. *  But  I  don't  care  whose 
they  are.  If  they  belonged  to 
the  Queen,  I  should  do  just  the 
same.' 

*You  couldn't,'  said  Mabel. 
*  And  they  are  mine ;  they  were 
given  to  me.  It  was  very  kind. 
I  did  want  something  to  amuse 
me.' 

*  What  an  awful  state  of  things 
this  is!'  said  Anthony.  *Who 
gave  them  to  you  V 

'Bandal,' answered  Mabel,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

Then  she  sat  down,  buried  her 
face  in  Fluffy's  white  fur,  and 
cried  a  little;  she  really  could 
not  help  it 

*  Bandal !  We  have  come  to 
this  already,'  said  Anthony  aloud, 
but  he  was  not  speaking  to  her. 

For  several  minutes  he  stood 
motionless,  with  his  arms  folded, 
gazing  at  her.  The  wind  caught 
a  few  of  the  scattered  leaves  and 
danced  them  off  across  the  lawn, 
but  neither  he  nor  Mabel  looked 
after  them.     He  had    forgotten 
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all  about  them,  for  his  mind  was 
quite  full  of  one  person — Ilandal 
— ^whom  he  hated  with  most  un- 
clerical  thoroughness. 

Anthony  was  not  in  the  least 
conscious  of  his  own  odd  looks, 
and  this  fact  generally  made  other 
people  forget  them  too.  Mabel 
had  never  thought  of  them  when 
he  and  she  were  friends.  !Now 
that  she  was  angry  with  him  she 
began  to  compare  him  in  her 
mind  with  everybody  else,  with 
Dick,  with  Eandal,  with  those 
perfect  creatures  in  her  lost  books. 
And  yet  there  was  a  little  self- 
reproach  running  through  it  all. 

'  Mabel,'  said  Anthony  at  last, 
with  a  pathetic  tone  in  his  voice 
that  would  have  touched  any 
one  who  really  knew  him,  'can't 
you  do  me  justice?  Can't  you 
see  why  I  destroyed  those  books 
of  yours]  There  are  thousands 
more  of  them  in  the  world.  I 
don't  buy  them  all  and  tear  them 
up — though  that  would  be  as 
grand  a  mission  in  life  as  a  man 
could  have.  But  don't  you  know 
why  I  tore  up  these  V 

*  No,*  said  Mabel  obstinately. 
*  They  were  only  amusing.  They 
did  not  do  me  any  harm.' 

*You  could  not  read  them 
without  harm, — but  that  is  not 
exactly  the  question/  said  An- 
thony. '  Why  should  I  interfere 
with  you?  Why  should  I  tear 
up  your  books,  and  not  other 
people's  V 

*I  don't  know,*  said  Mabel 
dismally. 

Anthony  saw  that  his  offence 
was  almost  unpardonable.  He 
stood  looking  at  her  in  the  sad- 
dest perplexity.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  Eandal  might  have 
tried  to  set  her  against  ^him ;  if  it 
had,  he  would  not  have  believed 
that  his  little  friend,  with  whom 
he  had  sympathised  so  heartily, 
could  be  influenced  in  any  such 
way ;  but  he  did  see  that  Eandal 


was  doing  his  best  to  make  Mabel 
like  him  and  look  to  him  for 
amusement,  and  perhaps  the  good 
Anthony  was  a  little  unreasonable 
in  his  anger.  Anybody  would 
have  said  that  such  a  course  was 
only  right  and  natural  in  General 
Hawke's  son ;  but  he  was  Eandal, 
and  so  in  Anthony's  eyes  it  could 
be  only  villany.  His  one  idea 
was  to  save  Mabel.  As  he  stood 
there,  looking  down  at  the  sad 
little  dark  head  bowed  over  the 
kitten,  the  damp  drooping  eyelids, 
the  whole  attitude  that  of  a  miser- 
able and  rather  sulky  child  among 
her  ruined  playthings — ^those  un- 
fortunate books  that  lay  round  her 
in  various  stages  of  destruction — 
a  great  pity  rose  up  in  Anthony's 
heart,  and  though  he  could  not 
wishthebooks  whole  again,  he  felt 
himself  a  cruel  monster.  He  had 
been  very  hard,  and  had  spoken 
roughly  to  her,  this  poor  lonely 
desolate  child.  How  was  she, 
with  no  experience,  to  know  her 
friends  from  her  enemies,  either 
in  books  or  men  ? 

*  There  is  only  one  way,*  thought 
Anthony.  '  I  am  sure  of  it  now. 
I  must  be  very  careful  and  quiet 
and  reasonable.' 

*  Mabel,'  he  said,  '  you  are  very 
angiy  with  me.  I  made  you  so ; 
it  is  my  own  fault  But  think  a 
moment,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  forgive  me.  Why 
should  I  care  whether  you  read 
such  books  as  those  or  not  V 

There  was  the  same  strange 
beauty  in  Anthony's  voice  as  he 
spoke  that  Mabel  had  noticed 
when  he  read  prayers,  on  the 
morning  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. It  came  when  he  spoke,  as 
he  seldom  did  out  of  church,  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  heart,  from 
a  quiet  region  beyond  aU  anger, 
however  righteous,  beyond  all 
prejudice,  however  well  founded 
and  strong.  Mabel  was  touched, 
and  could  not  resist  it.  She  looked 
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up  with  her  tearful  eyes,  smiled, 
though  rather  faintly,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Anthony. 

'  0,  Pm  sure  you  had  some  good 
reason,'  she  said,  in  a  depressed 
voice.  'It  is  wrong  of  me  to 
care  ahout  the  hooks,  I  daresay. 
Please  forgive  me  for  being  so 
siUy.' 

Anthony  caught  the  little  hand 
and  held  it  fast. 

'  0  Mabel,  my  child,  little  you 
know  about  it  V  he  said.  *  Some 
good  reason !  The  same  reason 
that  has  haunted  me  ever  since  I 
met  you  in  the  field  that  morning 
— strong  when  I  am  with  you ; 
stronger  still  when  I  am  away 
from  you,  and  know  the  bad  in- 
fluences that  I  leave  you  among. 
Because  I  must  take  care  of 
you  j  you  are  not  safe  away  from 
me,  Mabel,  do  you  feel  that 
tool* 

'  I  don't  quite  understand,'  said 
Mabel  softly.  *  Every  one  is  good 
to  me,  though  perhaps  no  one  is 
quite  80  good  as  you.  But  you 
think  I  am  unhappy,  and  I  really 
am  not.  The  General  is  very  kind 
indeed,  and  so  is  Ran — * 

*  Don't  say  it  !*  cried  Anthony 
impatiently.  *  When  did  you  be- 
gin to  call  him  that  V 

*Only  the  day  before  yester- 
day,' said  Mabel,  in  some  aston- 
ishment. 

*  You  did  not  like  that  man  at 
first.  Why  do  you  like  him 
nowr 

'Because  he  has  been  so  nice 
to  me.  I  couldn't  dislike  him  if 
I  wished,'  said  Mabel  decidedly. 

Anthony  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.  His  hating  Randal  was  per- 
haps hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for 
Mabel's  hating  him  too.  After 
all,  it  would  not  so  much  matter 
if  this  dawning  preference  could 
be  checked  in  time. 

*  MJabel,  you  don't  understand,' 
he  said.  '  Let  me  explain  to  you. 
As  to  Randal  Hawke,  I  won't 


pretend  to  judge  him.  We  won't 
talk  about  him  now.  Will  you  let 
me  put  an  end  to  all  this  trouble 
— to  your  loneliness,  my  child? 
Will  you  come  to  my  home,  and 
let  me  take  care  of  you  there — 
always  V 

Mabel  did  not  at  first  know 
what  he  meant.  If  she  had  ever 
dreamt  of  a  lover,  he  certainly 
was  not  the  least  like  Anthony 
Strange,  so  much  older  than  her- 
self, and  wearing  spectacles.  The 
idea  was  almost  too  astonishing. 
She  stared  at  him  gravely  without 
speaking,  and  thought  he  must 
be  offering  her  a  home  with  his 
mother  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heaii;,  and  because  he  could  not 
feel  happy  about  her  where  she 
was.  This  idea  seemed  reasonable ; 
the  other  was  absurd. 

*  But  Mrs.  Strange  would  not 
like  it,  perhaps,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  *  And  I  don't  think  the 
General  would  let  me  go.  0  no, 
thank  you ;  it  is  no  use  thinking 
about  it.' 

*  I  woiQd  manage  the  General,' 
said  Anthony  eagerly.  *  Yes,  no 
doubt  he  would  object;  but  he 
has  no  real  authority  over  you. 
As  to  my  mother,  I  believe  she 
only  wants  you  to  make  her  the 
very  happiest  woman  in  the 
world.  She  likes  you  already  ;  if 
you  were  her  daughter,  she  would 
love  you  dearly.  Say  yes,  then, 
Mabel.  You  are  my  first  love, 
dear,  and  certainly  my  last,' 

He  did  mean  it,  then.  Was 
ever  anything  so  extraordinary? 
He  must  be  fifty,  at  least,  thought 
Mabel  in  her  consternation.  Poor 
dear  Mr.  Strange,  he  had  been  so 
charming  till  to-day  !  Why  must 
he  spoil  all  by  saying  this  t  She 
turned  her  head  away,  and  gazed 
at  the  blue  line  of  sea  so  far  off. 
*  0,  if  I  was  in  a  ship  hundreds 
of  miles  away  1'  thought  Mabel. 
The  kitten  in  her  lap  was  playing 
with  one  of  her  hands;  she  be- 
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came  painfully  conscious  that 
Anthony  was  still  holding  the 
other.  What  was  she  to  say? 
What  words  could  she  use  to  tell 
him  how  impossible  this  was? 
Bandal  might  be  wrong  in  some 
things,  but  he  was  certainly  right 
when  he  said  one  should  marry 
for  love.  Mr.  Strange  could  not 
really  be  in  love  with  her.  O  no, 
he  was  too  old,  too  odd ;  it  was 
only  pity  and  kindness.  Mabel 
had  too  much  tact,  however,  to 
use  this  argument  with  him. 

Something  must  be  said;  she 
could  not  sit  there  for  ever,  and 
let  him  hold  her  hand.  She  put 
down  the  kitten  on  the  grass  and 
got  up,  freeing  herself  by  the 
sudden  movement.  Then  she  looked 
at  Anthony,  bravely  meeting  the 
earnest  expression  of  his  eyes. 
His  face  changed  a  little ;  for  of 
course  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him.  Anthony, 
with  his  power  of  sympathy,  was 
not  likely  to  fail  in  understanding 
the  one  girl  he  cared  for,  and 
there  was  no  selfishness  in  Ms 
love. 

*You  don't  like  me  enough, 
then,  Mabel  V  he  said  gently. 

*  It  is  not  that,'  said  Mabel.  '  I 
like  you  very  much.  But  I  never 
thought — ^and  I  can't — * 

*  Does  that  make  it  impossible 
that  you  ever  should  f 

*  Yes.  0,  don't  you  see,'  said 
Mabel,  with  a  sudden  appeal  to 
the  friendliness  that  had  never 
failed  her  yet,  *  if  I  did,  it  would 
be  just  for  home,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  all  that  ?  It  could 
not  be  anything  but  that — ' 

She  stopped  short,  blushing 
scarlet.  Anthony  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  and  a  look  of  pain 
passed  over  his  face ;  but  then  he 
smiled  at  her  as  kindly  as  ever. 

*  Yes,  my  child ;  I  see — I  un- 
derstand. That  would  not  be 
enough,  as  you  say.  Very  well. 
I  won't  speak  of  myself  or  my 


wishes  any  more.  Only  this, 
Mabel :  if  you  ever  do  want  a 
home,  Carweston  is  your  home. 
The  tenderest  friendship  is  not 
such  a  bad  foundation,  and  some- 
thing else  would  grow  up  after- 
wards ;  so  if  you  ever  change  your 
mind  about  what  I  have  asked  you 
to-day,  and  wUl  give  me  the 
smallest  sign  of  it,  remember  that 
with  me  change  is  impossible.' 

This  was  a  curious  commentary 
on  Eandal's  character  of  Anthony 
Strange. 

*We  will  keep  it  all  to  our- 
selves, if  you  don't  mind,'  he 
said.  *  You  have  nobody  that  you 
will  care  to  tell,  and  no  one  shall 
hear  of  it  &om  me.  I  shall  come 
here  just  as  usual.  You  will  let 
me  do  that,  Mabel  ?' 

*  0,  I  hope  you  will,'  said  Ma- 
bel, thinking  at  the  same  time 
that  his  coming  did  not  depend 
much  on  her. 

All  the  excitement  was  gone 
from  his  manner ;  he  turned  aside, 
and  began  picking  up  the  scattered 
remains  of  gay  bindings,  large 
print,  and  broad  margins  with 
which  the  grass  was  strewn. 
Mabel  watched  him  with  a  dismal 
countenance.  When  he  looked 
at  her,  the  words  suddenly  came 
out,  *  What  will  Eandal  say  ?' 

'  Tell  him  it  was  me,  and  then 
let  him  come  to  me  and  say  what 
he  pleases,'  answered  Anthony. 
*  I  am  a  clergyman,  you  know.  I 
can  bear  anything.' 

Then  with  rather  a  sad  smile 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  said 
good-bye,  and  walked  away  down 
the  grassy  slope  among  the  roses, 
leaving  Mabel  alone  to  meditate 
on  her  first  offer. 

Marry  old  Anthony  Strange! 
live  at  Carweston !  life  had  much 
brighter  possibilities  than  that; 
so  Mabel  very  naturally  thought 
at  nineteen.  And  Eandal  was  of 
course  quite  right  when  he  said 
one  should  many  for  love. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

A  VISIT  TO  MABEL. 

Flora  Lancaster  would  have 
been  angry,  perhaps,  if  any  one 
had  told  her  that  a  little  uneasi- 
ness was  mixed  with  the  curiosity 
that  went  on  growing  in  her  mind, 
through  the  days  after  her  meet- 
ing with  Bandal  Hawke  and 
Mabel  Ashley.  She  heard  nothing 
from  Bandal  about  her  going  to 
Pensand  or  staying  away.  He 
probably  thought  that  she  would 
not  dream  of  going  without  leave 
from  him,  but  here  he  reckoned 
a  little  too  much  on  her  submis- 
siveness.  Of  course  there  had 
been  till  now  no  question  of  her 
going  to  the  Castle  :  she  could 
not  keep  too  for  away ;  but  now 
that  this  splendid  excuse  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  shape  of  a  girl 
staying  there,  who  was  anxious  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  it  was 
very  hard  for  Flora  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

She  had  never  seen  the  Castle, 
some  day  to  be  her  home,  except, 
from  the  river  or  the  other  side  of 
the  Combe,  a  few  gray  walls  and 
battlements  rising  above  the  trees. 
She  longed  to  go  through  the 
rooms  once,  to  see  what  it  was  all 
like,  so  as  to  gain  a  little  reality 
for  her  dreams  of  the  future.  Her 
patience  and  prudence,  which  had 
been  so  wonderful,  were  inclined 
to  give  way  when  this  opportunity 
offered  itsel£ 

There  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  itw  General  Hawke,  though 
he  might  dislike  visitors,  would 
hardly  be  rude  to  her  in  his  own 
house;  Bandal,  even  if  he  did 
not  approve,  could  not  be  very 
angry ;  Miss  Ashley  would  he 
really  pleased.  Flora  saw  very 
well  that  Mabel  had  taken  a  fiBUQcy 
to  her. 

So    one  lovely  afternoon  she 
walked  across  by  the  lanes  from 
St.  Denys  to  Pensand,  and  with 
vol*.  XXXV.  NO.  covin. 


a  beating  heart,  for  she  had  many 
misgivings,  passed  in  at  the  lodge- 
gate,  and  climbed  slowly  up  the 
steep  winding  road.  After  her 
sunny  walk  she  enjoyed  the  deep 
shade  of  the  great  old  trees,  though 
every  rustle  among  the  fern  startled 
her,  and  in  the  stillness  she  stopped 
and  listened  sometimes,  as  if  she 
was  a  person  who  had  no  right 
there. 

Flora  had  hardly  boldness 
enough  for  the  part  in  life  that 
she  was  now  called  upon  to  play. 
She  could  be  cool  and  composed 
enough  in  what  concerned  Dick 
Norticote,  or  any  other  acquaint- 
ance or  admirer  she  might  have  ; 
but  Bandal  was  a  different  thing, 
and  to  walk  in  his  grounds,  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  his  fatJber, 
was  what  agitated  Flora  to  the 
very  depths  of  her  nature.  More 
than  once  she  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  back,  but  then  curiosity 
spoke  and  said :  '  You  have  so 
long  wished  to  see  the  Castle,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. Don't  be  absurd;  nobody 
will  hurt  you.  If  he  is  vexed 
you  can  soon  pacify  him.'  And 
that  faint  shadow  of  uneasiness, 
without  putting  itself  into  any 
words  or  conscious  thoughts,  had 
its  effect  too.  Flora  walked  on 
rather  more  quickly  than  before. 

It  was  like  the  palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  she  began  to 
think,  as  she  passed  under  the 
gate-tower,  and  through  the  wUd 
rose-garden  beyond,  without  see- 
ing any  living  creature.  But  then 
she  suddenly  found  herself  at  the 
house-door.  She  looked  at  the 
long  silent  building  with  the 
strangest  feeling  of  familiarity, 
hesitating  a  moment  before  she 
rang  the  belL  When  she  did  ring 
it  the  dreadful  clanging  noise 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  stop. 
It  brought  a  deepened  colour  into 
Flora's  cheeks,  even  with  her  age 
and  experience.     Perhaps  the  as- 
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tonished  face  of  the  old  butler, 
who  came  to  the  door  at  once,  may 
liave  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  He  knew  Mrs.  Lancaster 
very  well  by  sight,  but  in  his 
wildest  dreams  he  had  never 
imagined  her  calling  at  the  Castle. 

However,  he  did  not  deny  that 
Miss  Ashley  was  at  home,  though 
there  was  a  protest  in  his  manner, 
a  *  What  will  the  world  come  to 
next !'  as  he  led  the  way  through 
the  hall  and  library  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. There  was  also  disap- 
proval in  his  voice  as  he  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Lancaster. 

Mabel  got  up  quickly  from  a 
great  chair  near  the  open  window, 
where  she  was  sitting  in  lonely 
state,  with  the  kitten  in  her  lap, 
and  welcomed  Flora  with  a  frank 
pleasure  that  set  the  visitor  quite 
at  her  ease. 

Mabel  herself  felt  rather  alarm- 
ed, though  she  did  not  show  it — 
remembering  the  GeneraFs  orders, 
and  what  Eandal  had  said — but 
of  cour£i^  poor  Mrs.  Lancaster 
knew  nothing  about  that,  and  her 
kindness  in  coming  was  quite 
delightful.  They  sat  down  at 
each  end  of  that  large  sofa  which 
was  Eandal's  favourite,  and  talked 
a  little  about  the  walk  from  St. 
Denys,  and  the  beauty  of  Pen- 
sancL 

'J  must  show  you  the  garden 
presently,  when  you  are  rested,' 
■said  MabeL  '  Yes,  I  think  it  is 
the  most  lovely  place  I  ever  saw. 
I  thought  it  very  dull  at  one  time ; 
but  now  it  is  better,  and  I  have 
my  kitten.     Isn't  she  pretty  V 

Flora  was  quite  ready  to  admire 
the  kitten.  She  could  not  help 
glancing  round  the  room,  too, 
which  she  thought  quite  alarm- 
ingly handsome  and  stately.  She 
felt  like  an  intruder  among  all 
those  dark  old  portraits,  though 
it  was  with  a  certain  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  she  looked  at 
them.     Yet  she  had  enough  sense 


of  the  fitness  of  things  to  feel, 
with  a  little  keen  pain,  that  this 
small  lame  girl  beside  her  was 
more  fitted  than  she  was  to  live 
in  such  rooms  as  these.  She  tried 
to  put  these  disagreeable  things 
out  of  her  head,  however,  and 
began  talking  to  Mabel  in  a  per- 
sonal sort  of  way  about  herself 
and  her  occupations,  hovering 
near  the  subject  that  she  wished 
and  yet  half  feared  to  bring  into 
their  conversation. 

Flora's  gentle  manner  seemed 
to  invite  confidence.  Mabel  felt 
that,  as  she  had  done  the  other 
day.  Having  lived  all  this  time 
without  a  woman  to  speak  to,  it 
was  surprisingly  easy  to  make 
friends  with  Mrs,  Lancaster,  and 
Mabel  was  quite  ready  to  do  it. 
The  General's  prejudices,  and 
Eandal's  remarks  on  'society,' 
were  not  worth  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Lancaster  was  a  very  pretty  sweet- 
mannered  woman,  who  had  walk- 
ed all  the  way  from  St.  Denys  to 
see  her,  when  other  people  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  remem- 
ber her  existence.  Mabel  in  her 
loneliness  was  quite  determined 
not  to  lose  this  chance  of  making 
a  friend.  Eandal  liked  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster ;  he  could  not  really  mind; 
and  so  she  chattered  away. 

One  or  two  questions  from 
Flora  brought  out  the  whole  story 
of  her  young  friend's  life,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  coming  to  Pen- 
sand.  After  that  there  was  not 
much  to  tell.  To  Mabel  herself 
it  seemed  rather  dreamy  and 
strange,  that  long  string  of  sum- 
mer days  spent  in  solitude,  with 
now  and  then  a  bright  exception. 
Flora  seemed  to  understand  it  all. 

*  AVTiat  a  difference  it  must 
make  to  you  when  Mr.  Hawke  is 
here  !*  she  said.  *  Had  you  a  very 
pleasant  drive  the  other  day, 
after  we  parted  V 

'  O  yes,  charming,'  said  Mabel. 
'And  we  are  to  have  still  nicer 
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driyes  when  he  comes  back.  You 
know  him  very  well,  don't  you  ? 
Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
him.' 

Flora  looked  at  her  with  a 
eurions  intensity,  and  smiled. 

'  Of  course,  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  we  were  children.  He 
and  I  and  Mr.  Northcote,  whom  I 
think  you  also  know,  we  were  all 
young  together,  and  very  naughty 
children  too.' 

*  Mr.  Northcote !  yes;  but  Ran- 
dal is  much  nicer,'  began  Mabel, 
and  then  paused  in  some  confu- 
sion. What  was  she  saying? 
Had  not  Eandal  told  her  that 
Dick  Northcote  might  very  likely 
marry  Mrs.  Lancaster  after  all? 
'  I  don't  mean  that,  exactly,'  she 
said.  '  What  I  mean  is,  I  know 
Mr.  Northcote  so  very  slightly, 
and  Randal  so  welL  No  doubt 
Mr.  Northcote  might  be  just  as 
nice,  if  one  knew  him.  But  I 
think  one  micht  so  very  easily 
be  mistaken  aoout  Randal.  Don't 
you  think  so  too  ?* 

Mabel  looked  anxiously  at  her 
companion,  to  see  if  she  minded 
that  unfortunate  remark  about 
Dick.  But  Flora  was  smiling, 
and  though  there  was  something 
slightly  peculiar  in  her  smile,  the 
gentleness  of  her  manner  was 
unchanged. 

*I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean,  quite  well,'  she  said,  to 
Mabel's  relief  ignoring  Dick  alto- 
gether. *  His  satirical  way  of 
talking  about  things.' 

*  Yes.  Do  you  know,  when  he 
first  came  I  did  not  like  him  at 
all.  I  thought  he  was  so  sharp 
and  ill-natured.  But  now  I  have 
quite  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
should  be  a  very  ungrateful  girl 
if  I  had  not.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  kind  he  is.  He  thinks  of 
everything  to  give  one  pleasure. 
He  brought  me  a  number  of  books 
from  London' — here  Mabel  could 
not  refrain  from  a  small  sigh — 


'  and  he  gave  me  this  dear  kitten  ; 
and  now  the  pleasantest  thing  I 
have  to  think  of  is  his  coming 
back  again.' 

*  He  1b  like  a  kind  brother  to 
you,  in  fact,'  said  Flora. 

'  I  don't  believe  brothers  ever 
are  so  kind,'  said  Mabel  impul- 
sively. 

Then  she  thought  there  was 
something  a  little  strange  in  the 
fixed  intense  manner  in  which 
Flora  was  gazing  at  her.  It  struck 
her  that  perhaps  she  ought  not 
to  talk  of  Randal  in  this  way  to 
a  mere  acquaintance,  and  the 
thought  brought  the  colour  into 
her  face  suddenly. 

'  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  me 
to  talk  like  this,'  she  said. 

'  I  value  your  confidence.  Miss 
Ashley,'  said  Flora,  in  her  low 
even  voice.  '  Don't  mind  speak- 
ing to  me.  I  know  very  well 
how  you  must  enjoy  it.  And  in 
all  you  tell  me  there  is  nothing 
that  is  not  natural.' 

'It  all  seemed  to  come  as  a 
matter  of  course,'  said  Mabel. 
'His  father  and  mine  were  like 
brothers,  you  see.  So  it  was  quite 
natural,  as  soon  as  we  really  un- 
derstood each  other,  that  we 
should  call  each  other  by  our 
Christian  names.' 

*  Of  course.  Perfectly  natural,' 
said  Flora. 

Then,  a  little  to  Mabel's  sur- 
prise, she  stood  up  and  drew  an 
odd  quick  breath,  as  if  something 
was  stifling  her. 

*  Do  excuse  me,'  she  said ;  *  but 
isn't  this  room  very  hot?  You 
said  you  would  show  me  the  gar- 
den. I  should  be  so  thankful  for 
a  little  fresh  air.' 

*  O  yes,  we  will  come  at  once,' 
said  Mabel. 

They  wandered  about  among 
the  roses,  but  Flora  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  them  much.  Mabel 
thought  she  could  not  be  well, 
and  wondered  what  she  could  do 
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for  her.  Flora,  however,  declared 
that  she  was  perfectly  well,  and 
should  enjoy  her  walk  home. 

'You  must  take  some  roses,' 
said  Mabel,  cutting  a  lovely  red 
one. 

*  Ko,  indeed,  thank  you.  The 
garden  at  home  is  quite  full  of 
roses,'  said  Flora.  *  Please  leave 
these  beauties  where  they  are. 
I  may  not  go  straight  home,  and 
they  would  fade  before  I  got 
there.  I  really  mean  it.  I  would 
rather  not  have  them,  thank  you.' 

As  they  drew  near  the  house 
again,  Mabel's  ear  distinguished 
the  well-known  sound  of  Stevens 
setting  down  the  tea-tray  in  the 
drawing-room.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Flora  paused ;  perhaps  she 
heard  it  too. 

'  If  I  go  down  this  path,  it  will 
bring  me  out  into  the  drive,  won't 
itr  she  said.  <!  think  I  had 
better  say  good-bye  now.' 

Mabel  was  beginning  to  remon-. 
strate,  when  Greneral  Hawke  sud- 
denly stepped  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window.  Mabel  felt  rather 
terriiied,  and  Flora  coloured  deep- 
ly; her  young  companion  won- 
dered why.  But  the  General  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Mabel 
almost  felt  as  if  she  loved  him 
the  next  moment,  when  he  came 
forward  in  the  pleasantest,  po- 
litest manner,  claimed  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Lancaster,  and 
shook  hands  with  her  quite 
kindly. 

'  Your  tea  is  ready,  Mabel,'  he 
said.  'Mrs.  Lancaster  will  be 
glad  of  it  after  her  long  walk.' 

But  Flora  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  go  into  the  house  again. 

'  Thank  you.  General  Hawke,' 
she  said.  *You  are  very  kind; 
but  I  promised  to  be  home  in 
time  for  my  father  and  mother's 
tea.    I  can't  disappoint  them.' 

*Then  you  are  a  very  good 
daughter,'  said  the  General  kindly; 
'  and  I  suppose  we  must  not  say 


any  more.  How  does  Captain 
Cardew  like  this  hot  weather? 
He  is  a  wonderful  man,  is  he  not? 
Just  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ever?* 

'  He  is  very  well,  thank  you,' 
said  Flora.  '  Good-bye,  Miss  Ash- 
ley.' 

General  Hawke  stood  there  on 
the  gravel,  and  watched  the  two 
young  women  as  they  wished  each 
other  good-bye.  Mabel  was  a  little 
disturbed  and  vexed  at  her  friend's 
sudden  departure ;  he  coidd  see 
that;  there  was  a  sad  puzzled 
look  in  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
too,  looked  grave.  But  he  could 
not  be  aware  of  the  change  in 
her  as  Mabel  was — of  the  unac- 
countable cloud  that  had  come 
over  her  gentle  serenity.  Mabel 
walked  with  her  as  far  as  the 
drive ;  and  as  they  stood  there  for 
a  moment,  out  of  the  General's 
hearing,  Flora  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  not  giving  some  quick 
passionate  answer  to  the  almost* 
affectionate  question  that  those 
earnest  eyes  were  asking  her.  She. 
was  wise,  however,  and  restrained 
herself.  She  walked  quickly  away, 
and  Mabel  went  back  to  tea  and 
the  General. 

'  What  brought  that  good  wo- 
man here  ?'  said  he,  without  any 
particular  sign  of  indignation. 

'She  came  to  see  me,'  said 
Mabel.  '  I  hope  you  won't  be 
angry  with  her.*  She  did  not  know, 
you  see,  that  you  objected  to 
strangers.' 

'  She  ran  away  rather  fast  when 
I  appeared,'  said  the  General. 
*  We  are  not  often  troubled  with 
visitors  from  St.  Denys,  fortu- 
nately. It  is  a  very  good  thing, 
do  you  know,  to  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  ferocious ;  it  saves 
you  firom  a  great  many  bores. 
How  do  you  like  that  lady  ?' 

'She  is  very  pretty,  I  think, 
and  very  nice,'  said  Mabel. 

'Yes;  a  good-looking  woman 
stiU,  though  nothing  to  what  she 
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was  ten  years  ago,  when  all  the 
boys  were  wild  about  her.' 

*Was  Eandal  wild  about  her 
too  f  said  Mabel,  she  did  not  know 
why. 

'  Eandal  r  said  the  Greneral, 
looking  at  her  rather  sharply. 
'What  can  have  put  that  into 
your  head  V 

'  Nothing  at  all.  I  don't  know. 
I  only  wonderei'  ' 

'No,  my  dear.  Bandal  may 
not  be  perfect — no  young  man  is. 
But  he  is  a  sensible  fellow,  with 
▼eiy  good  taste ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  leave  that  sort  of 
nonsense  to  rattlepates  like  Dick 
Northcote.' 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Mabel 
that  Mrs.  Lancaster's  visit  had 
not  enraged  the  General.  She 
thought  perhaps,  in  spite  of  what 
he  had  said  to  Eandal,  he  would 
not  very  much  object  to  her  com- 
ing again. 

And  Flora  !  Several  times  in 
her  long  walk  home  all  her 
strength  seemed  suddenly  to  de- 
sert her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 


sit  down  on  the  bank  by  the  road- 
side, till  she  had  scolded  herself 
back  into  some  sort  of  life. 

This  was  what  she  had  gained 
by  her  journey  to  Pensand.  What 
had  before  been  nothing  but  a 
faint  possibility  had  become  an 
awful  suspicion,  deepening  some- 
times into  almost  certainty.  And 
yet  she  told  herself  it  could  not 
be;  she  could  not  believe  it. 
Other  people  might  be  false,  but 
this  one  person  mitst  be  true,  or 
what  was  to  become  of  her  1  Then 
she  hated  herself  for  suspecfing 
him.  Then  she  remembered  Ma- 
bel's blush,  and  the  happy  tone 
in  which  she  talked  of '  Eandal,' 
the  one  brightness  in  her  dull 
life.  Then  again —  But  it  was  no 
use  arguing  with  oneself  about  it. 
Time  would  show. 

And  so  at  last  Flora  reached 
home,  pale  and  exhausted.  She 
lay  on  the  sofa  all  the  evening, 
submitting  to  be  caressed  and 
petted  by  her  mother,  who  begged 
her  never  to  think  of  taking  such 
a  long  walk  again. 


CLUB  CAMEOS. 
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In  the  animal  world  there  are 
certain  insects,  apparently  of  little 
use  in  the  scheme  of  creation  ex- 
cept to  themselves,  which  derive 
their  sustenance  entirely  from  the 
objects,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, to  which  they  cling.  Refus- 
ing to  be  shaken  of^  they  only 
take  their  departure  when  the 
victim  of  their  close  embraces  has 
yielded  up  all  that  he,  she,  or  it 
once  possessed.  Their  appearance 
upon  the  scene  is  generally  indica- 
tive of  two  things  :  the  first,  that 
the  creature  upon  which  they  settle 
is  a  prey  worth  the  sucking ;  and 
the  second,  that  their  attentions 
generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  their 
subject  We  know  the  plant  that 
stealthily  creeps  up  the  stalwart 
trunk  of  the  vigorous  tree,  twines 
its  deadly  foliage  around  the  bark, 
and  soon  causes  what  was  once 
blossom  and  vitality  to  be  trans- 
formed into  tinder  and  decay. 
We  know  the  insidious  reptile 
which  so  tenaciously  adheres  to 
its  quarry,  that,  whilst  it  swells 
and  battens  upon  the  blood,  every 
prick  of  its  sucker  inflicts  a  mortal 
wound.  We  know  that  terrible 
excrescence,  half  animal,  half 
vegetable,  which,  wherever  it 
deposits  itself,  becomes  so  identi- 
fied with  the  object  of  its  selection 
as  to  be  an  actual  necessity  to  the 
existence  of  the  victim :  remove 
it,  and  he  dies ;  starve  it,  and  he 
perishes ;  the  two — the  victimiser 
and  the  victimised — are  inseparable 
until  the  hateful  union  is  dissolved 
by  the  triumph  of  the  parasite. 

Nor  is  the   species  unknown 
to  the  social  world.     Varied   in 


its  operations,  of  different  tastes, 
habits,  and   capacity,   the   man- 
oeuvres of  the  class  are  always  the 
same  in  the  end — ^profit  to  them- 
selves   and    destruction   to    the 
creature  fixed  upon  for  suction. 
As  in  animal  life,  so  in  social  life, 
the  parasite  never  attaches  itself 
to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  subject 
It  knows    that  where    there  w 
sound  and  genuine  vitality  it  has 
no  place,  and  would  be  instantly 
expeUed  did  it  attempt  to  take  up 
its  abode.     Its  scent  is  keen  aft^ 
physical  or  moral  decay,  and  where 
that  is  found  it  is  sure  of  a  home. 
The  oak  may  appear  to  the  unin- 
itiated healthy  and  flourishing; 
but  the  parasite  knows  what  poison 
is  instilled  in  the  juice  of  the  sap, 
and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  branches  wither,  and  the  trunk 
be  the  haunt  of  corruption.    The 
man  may  seem,  to  most  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, more  than  ordinarily 
free   from  the  faults  of  human 
nature;   yet  the  parasite  knows 
what  are  his  infirmities,  and  settles 
upon  the  weak  points,  provided 
something  worth  the  effort  may 
be    extracted    from    them.    The 
social  parasite  is  of  all  descrip- 
tions; the  genus  is  as  extensive 
as  ubiquitous ;  still  its  character- 
istics are  invariably  the  same — 
to  maintain  its  existence  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

There  is  the  literary  parasite.  He 
may  be  of  a  keenly  acquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  and  obtain  his  reputation 
by  sucking  the  brains  of  deceased 
authors,  of  obsolete  authors,  of  un- 
known foreign  authors,  or  of  authors 
who  have  innocently  confided  their 
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manuscripts  to  his  hands,  and,  by 
manipulating  their  thoughts  and 
dressing  their  ideas  in  a  different 
costume,  pose  before  the  public  as 
a  new  and  original  writer.  A 
great  work  of  science  appears ;  it 
is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  half 
a  lifetime;  it  is  heavy,  crude, 
and  undigested,  and  appeals  to 
the  few.  The  literary  parasite 
takes  it  up,  cleverly  evades  in- 
fringing upon  its  copyright,  and 
popularises  it;  it  has  a  large 
sale,  and  the  parasite  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  discoverer. 
A  valuable  history  is  published ; 
he  epitomises  it.  A  writer  hits 
the  public  taste  by  ingenuity  of 
plot  or  charm  of  style ;  he  copies 
it  It  may  be  that  the  parasite 
has  been  unfortunate  in  his  pro- 
ductions; they  have  no  market; 
they  are  unr^  at  the  libraries ; 
they  have  been  bought  by  weight 
by  the  butterman  and  the  trunk- 
maker.  The  instincts  of  his 
species  prompt  him  how  to  act. 
He  fastens  himself  upon  some 
writer  who  has  gained  for  himself 
a  great  name.  He'  criticises  with 
spiteful  malevolence  every  work 
sach  an  author  produces.  He  dis- 
covers errors  in  his  dates,  in  his 
grammar,  in  his  transcripts,  in  all 
that  he  says  and  thinks.  When 
the  great  author  issues  his  vo- 
lumes, the  cynical  and  malicious 
rash  to  the  reviews  and  the  maga- 
zines to  hear  what  the  parasite 
has  to  say.  Abuse,  so  long  as  it 
be  bitter  and  personal,  never  lacks 
readers.  As  the  moon  receives 
all  her  light  from  the  sun,  so  the 
literary  parasite  borrows  all  his 
lustre  from  the  great  intellectual 
orbs  he  copies  or  traduces. 

There  is  the  commercial  parasite. 
He  attaches  himself  to  some  great 
capitalist,  sings  the  praises  of  his 
wealth,  vaunts  the  undertakings 
he  has  set  afloat,  and  receives  his 
reward  by  sneaking  into  the  board- 
room as  a  director.     He  makes  it 


his  business  to  know  when  a  bank 
is  shaky  in  its  credit,  or  a  stock- 
jobber has  sold  shares  which  he 
cannot  deliver,  and  forthwith  it  is 
through  him  and  his  tribe  that 
the  stock  of  the  one  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  the  stock  of  the  other 
rises  to  a  heavy  premium.  He 
twines  himself  round  the  great 
pillars  of  the  City,  and  is  always 
petitioning  for  '  tips,*  and  for  aUot- 
ments  in  new  Companies  which 
are  sure  on  their  day  of  issue  to 
be  quoted  at  a  profit.  When  one 
of  his  patrons  fails,  or  is  commit- 
ted for  fraudulent  proceedings,  the 
parasite  is  always  among  the  first 
to  say  that  *  he  knew  all  along  that 
the  firm  was  rotten,'  or  that  '  the 
fellow  was  the  greatest  scoundrel 
unhung.'  He  worships  chairmen 
of  committees,  for  he  is  a  great 
respecter  of  the  powers  that  be. 
He  is  the  toady  of  the  wealthy 
merchant,  but  the  systematic  libel- 
ler of  all  the  smaller  fry.  He  is 
the  Ananias  of  panics,  and  would 
lie  till  his  tongue  cleaved  to  his 
mouth,  provided  he  could  rig  the 
market  so  as  to  serve  his  ends. 
He  is  the  first  to  crave  for  time 
when  unable  to  meet  his  own  biUs, 
and  the  last  to  extend  such  mercy 
to  another. 

There  is  the  political  parasite. 
He  clings  to  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  writes  them  up  in  news- 
papers, and  flatters  them  at  the 
meetings  of  their  associations.  He 
gets  up  testimonials ;  he  is  honorary 
secretary  to  half  a  dozen  political 
institutions,  but  leaves  the  work  to 
a  clerk ;  he  is  the  terror  of  private 
secretaries,  upon  whom  he  is  al- 
ways calling ;  he  is  the  author  of 
pamphlets,  which  he  sends  to  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  on  all  the 
great  public  questions;  and  he 
passes  his  fussy  days  in  the  hope 
that  he  will-  eventually  creep  into 
office  and  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 
If  he  is  appoint-ed,  the  country  is 
saved.     If  the  Government  refuse 
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to  recognisfl  hUclairae,  the  coimtiy 
b  going  to  the  mischief,  and  he 
offera  hia  serricee  to  the  other  side. 
There  ia  the  military  parasite, 
haunting  the  Horae  Guarda,  and 
oringing  after  good  civil  ot  mili- 
blry  poatfi,  to  the  exclusion  of  men 
who  have  served  theii  country 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  whilst 
he  hinuelf  haa  never  been  out  of 


England.  There  ia  the  clerical 
parasite,  hanging  on  to  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church;  toadying 
private  patrons,  pretending  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  labonts  of 
the  great  religious  societies,  fawn- 
ii^,  scheming,  eating  dirt,  and 
crawling  in  the  dust,  provided  he 
only  sncceedsin  obtaining  the  prize 
he  has  set  before  him — a  good  fat 


living.  There  is  the  scientific  para- 
site, turning  the  inventions  of  other 
men  to  his  own  account,  and  steal- 
ing the  principle  of  their  ideas, 
whilst  keeping  himself  clear  of 
the  Patent  Laws.  And  there  is 
the  commonest  and  most  prosper- 
ons  of  the  order — the  parasite 
who  makes  society  hia  victim, 

Scrope  Hillingdon  is  a  pro- 
minent member  of  this  class  of 
cieataie.     A   younger    son,    he 


testifies  by  his  life  and  career  to 
the  partialitiee  of  the  law  of 
primogenitnie.  Whilst  hia  bro- 
ther. Sir  Alnred,  is  a  great  land- 
owner and  a  connty  magnate  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
description,  Scrope  is  a  nobody, 
and  lord  of  some  six  thousand 
pounds,  strictly  tied  up,  which 
yield  him  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
per  annum.  During  his  father's 
lifetime  no  distinction  was  made 
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between  himself  and  the  heir. 
Both  went  to  the  same  school; 
both  went  to  the  same  tutor  on 
the  Continent;  both  spent  the 
same  pocket-money;  and  both, 
on  their  return  to  the  parental 
roof,  led  the  same  kind  of  lives. 
Scrope  thought  of  entering  a  pro- 
fession; but  pleasant  years  passed 
by,  and  he  forgot  all  about  his 
intention.  He  liyed  in  the  same 
set  as  his  elder  brother ;  went  into 
the  same  society ;  belonged  to  the 
same  clubs ;  had  the  same  tastes, 
and  indulged  in  the  same  expen- 
diture; when  he  wanted  horses 
he  drew  upon  the  paternal  stables, 
and  when  he  wanted  funds  he  was 
permitted  to  draw  upon  the  pa- 
ternal banker.  One  chill  October 
morning  his  father  dies ;  the  elder 
eon  succeeds  to  the  family  hon- 
ours ;  and  the  younger  son  finds 
himself  with  a  pittance,  on  which 
he  is  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
What  course  is  open  to  him )  His 
past  habits  and  tastes  haye  unfitted 
him  for  the  slow  laborious  busi- 
ness of  following  a  profession  and 
making  it  pay.  He  has  lived  in 
society,  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  luxuries  of  a  certain  kind  which 
have  developed  into  necessities, 
and  whenever  he  wanted  the 
sinews  of  war  '  the  old  dad  parted 
like  a  trump.'  Therefore,  without 
any  previous  training  in  self-de- 
nial or  economy,  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  thrown  upon  the 
world  a  beggar.  All  the  accom- 
plishments he  possesses  are  useless 
for  the  serious  purposes  of  life ;  it 
is  hard  work  tilling  land  with  a 
silver  trowel.  He  can  ride;  he 
can  dance ;  he  is  a  fair  shot ;  he 
can  read  French ;  he  is  a  very 
good  amateur  vet ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  navigation,  for  a  yachts- 
man, is  more  than  respectable. 
Tet,  desirable  as  these  accom- 
plishments are  for  the  idle  man, 
they  have  no  market  value.  To 
fight  the   battle  of  life  a  man 


wants  something  more  than  a  be- 
coming uniform. 

Scrope  soon  realised  his  posi- 
tion. His  brother  was  very  kind 
to  him,  was  hospitality  itself 
in  the  way  of  putting  him  up 
in  the  country  for  any  length  of 
period,  allowed  him  to  ride  his 
horses,  lent  him  his  yacht  and 
paid  all  its  expenses;  but  he  drew 
the  line  at  ready  money.  When 
Scrope  hinted  at  his  wretched 
allowance,  and  how  acceptable  a 
further  provision  would  be  to  him, 
Sir  Alured  never  rose  to  the  bait. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  baro- 
net who  made  out  that  his  own 
resources  were  crippled — he  had 
to  pay  ofif  certain  heavy  mortgages ; 
the  portions  of  his  sisters  were  a 
terrible  charge  upon  the  estate; 
the  expenses  that  he  had  incurred 
for  drainage  and  building  im- 
provements were  simply  enor- 
mous ;  the  demands  of  his  ten- 
ants were  as  incessant  as  they 
were  exorbitant;  and  the  rest 
of  the  usual  excuses  which  coun- 
try gentlemen  make  when  directly 
applied  to  by  any  branch  of  their 
family  for  money.  Sir  Alured 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help 
his  brother;  he  would  willingly 
use  what  interest  he  possessed 
with  the  Government  to  get  him 
an  appointment.  How  would  he 
like  an  inspectorship  of  £Eu;tories, 
or  to  be  the  governor  of  a  prison? 
But  he  clearly  made  him  to  un- 
derstand that  the  property  would 
not  bear  the  grant  of  any  addition 
to  the  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  he  would  not  consider  him- 
self liable  for  any  debts  that  the 
younger  brother  might  in  the 
future  incur. 

For  a  man  of  Scrope's  tastes  to 
live  on  an  income  of  something 
less  than  three  hundred  a  year 
was  practically  impossible.  With 
economy  it  might  keep  him  in 
clothes  and  dinners,  but  it  was 
incapable   of  further    extension. 
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He  thought  of  the  matrimoiiial 
market :  bat  heiresses,  numerous 
and  amiable  enotigh  in  novels, 
are  sot  so  easily  found  in  raal 
hfe  to  bestow  their  wealth  upon 
penniless  younger  sons.  Gra- 
dually, and  almost  nncouBciously, 
Scrope  sank  to  the  vocation  of 
the  parasite.  He  had  birth,  he 
had  good  looks,  and,  above  all, 
thanks  to  his  name  and  his  siBtera* 


I 


B  was  in  eociety. 
Aioond  him  he  saw  many  men 
who  had  what  he  had  not,  and 
who  coveted  to  possess  what  he, 
until  he  was  made  to  learn  its 
value,  held  somewhat  cheap. 
With  these  people  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity ;  he  gave 
what  they  desired,  he  received 
what  he  was  in  need  ot 

The  acquaintance  of  Scrope  is 


strictly  hmited  to  those  who  are 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  him. 
As  eure  as  he  attaches  himself  to 
any  man  or  family,  so  sure  is  it 
that  the  victim  is  worth  the  bleed- 
ing. A  young  peer  has  just  suc- 
ceeded to  his  property;  Scrope 
makes  hie  acquaintance,  takes 
stock  of  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  if  he  finds  him  a  likely 
subject  to  be  operated  upon,  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  leech  him.     En- 


dowed with  most  of  those  agree- 
able qualities  which  captivate  the 
young,  Scrope  soon  weaves  hia 
cobwebs  to  catch  his  fly.  He 
flatters  the  lad  about  ^e  two 
points  that  youth  is  the  most 
easily  gulled — the  fair  sex  and 
horse-flesh.  My  lord  soon  fancies 
himself  a  perfect  lady-killer,  and 
is  introduced  by  Scrope  into 
doubtful  society ;  and,  as  a  con- 
summate judge  of  that  noble  ani- 
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mal  the  horse,  buys  from  his 
friend  at  high  prices  the  Tefuse  of 
the  market.  The  parasite  is  gene- 
rally a  good  card-player,  and 
Scrope  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  teaches  the  young  aristocrat 
how  to  play  whist  and  icartS^  and 
the  subtle  beauties  that  are  to  be 
found  in  baccarat,  napoleon,  and 
poker.  Sach  lessons  are  not 
given,  as  we  are  aware,  for 
nothing ;  and  perhaps  most  of  ns 
have  had  to  pay  pretty  heavily  for 
our  knowledge  in  these  matters. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  cheques  to  which  many  a 
young  peer  has  scrawled  his  name 
and  handed  over  to  Scrope  as  fees 
for  tuition. 

The  next  move  of  the  parasite  is 
to  look  after  the  estates  of  his  vic- 
tim ;  and,  if  he  finds  the  steward 
is  capable  of  being  corrupted,  the 
two  stand  in  together,  and  derive 
no  inconsiderable  profit  from  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  the  man- 
agement of  the  property.  During 
thishappy  period  of  suction  Scrope 
has  seldom  occasion  to  touch  the 
interest  upon  his  six  thousand 
pounds.  His  lordship  provides 
him  with  all  that  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  man,  and  as  long  as 
such  a  state  of  things  continues 
Scrope  is  perfectly  content  and 
supremely  loyal.  The  intimacy, 
however,  seldom  lasts  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Many  causes 
operate  against  its  duration.  The 
victim  gradually  finds  out,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  being  pigeoned, 
and  a  rupture  takes  place;  or 
he  marries,  and  his  wife  dis- 
approves of  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Hillingdon;  or  his  friends 
interfere;  or  he  ends  by  being 
ruined,  vrhen  it  is  the  parasite  and 
not  the  peer  who  brusquely  dis- 
solves partnership. 

Scrope,  however,  has  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  if  one  falls 
out  it  IB  soon  replaced.  To  the 
man  of  trade  whose  wife  is  am- 


bitious of  social  honours  the 
parasite  is  a  most  invaluable 
friend.  He  tones  down  the  gaudi- 
ness  of  the  furniture,  and  alters 
the  suburban  look  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  establishment.  He 
gives  little  hints  as  to  behaviour 
and  deportment,  which  are  grate- 
fully received.  He  examines  the 
lady's  visiting  -  list,  and  freely 
erases  from  it.  When  his  lessons 
have  been  mastered  sufficiently  so 
that  the  woman  can  dress  herself 
without  courting  ridicule,  and  the 
man  can  behave  at  dinner  without 
attracting  attention,  Scrope  calls 
upon  his  sisters  and  desires  them 
'  to  be  civil  to  these  people.'  And 
those  £air  dames,  knowing  that  it 
is  to  their  brother's  interest  to 
comply  with  his  request,  carry 
out  his  intructions  to  the  letter. 
More  than  one  eminent  City  lady 
has  entered  society  through  the 
interest  of  the  female  branches  of 
the  Hillingdon  family  in  her  be- 
half, and  more  than  one  eminent 
City  man  has  had  to  pay  substan- 
tial footing-money  to  Scrope  for 
the  favours  thus  accorded. 

Scrope  IB  the  middle -man 
between  the  outside  world  and 
the  inside  world,  and,  provided 
you  pay  his  fees,  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can  for  you.  As  there 
are  men  in  London  who  will  pro- 
vide you  with  cooked  dinners, 
with  active  waiters,  with  bands, 
brass  or  string,  with  plate  and 
china,  and  temporary  decorations 
of  all  kinds,  so  Scrope  will  sup- 
ply you  with  guests  for  your  gar- 
den-parties, celebrities  for  your 
dinners,  and  saltatory  youth  for 
your  dances.  It  is  like  everything 
else  nowadays,  only  a  question  of 
arrangement — and  ready  money. 
If  it  may  be  said  without  offence, 
I  should  certainly  decline  to  ap- 
point Scrope  Hillingdon  as  one 
of  my  executors ;  I  should  not  re- 
commend him  as  a  trustee ;  there 
are  times  when  his  word  might 
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be  open,  to  suspicion;  it  might 
be  perhaps  carrying  confidence 
too  far  to  lend  him  money ;  bat 
if  I  wanted  a  garden-party  to  be 
a  success,  or  the  dresses  at  a  fancy- 
ball  to  be  noted  for  their  artistic 
or  picturesque  character,  or  a 
complicated  cotillon  to  be  got  up, 
or  pleasant  people  to  be  collected 
together  and  to  be  amused,  or 
anything  of  a  similar  nature,  I 
should  without  hesitation  be  only 
too  glad  to  employ  the  services  of 
8crope.  He  is  a  kind  of  master 
of  the  ceremonies  let  out  for  hire. 
Nor  is  he  in  this  matter  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  class. 
One  of  the  oddest  features  which 
society  nowadays  presents  i»  the 
calm  business -like  manner  in 
which  certain  of  its  members, 
without  apparent  loss  of  caste,  re- 
ceive money  for  the  display  of  any 
accomplishments  they  may  possess. 
You  go  to  one  house,  and  listen  to  a 
young  man  pleasantly  warbling  at 
the  piano  to  a  hushed  crowd,  and 
your  hostess  tells  you  in  a  whisper 
that  he  is  very  much  in  request, 
and  that  she  pays  him  ten  guineas 
for  his  three  songs.  The  next 
evening  you  are  at  dinner,  and 
there  opposite  you  is  the  young 
man,  whom  in  the  simplicity  of 
your  heart  you  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  professional  vocalist,  and 
you  find  that  he  is  an  officer  re- 
tired from  the  service,  and  the 
nephew  of  a  bishop.  At  a  third 
house  you  meet  a  mediaeval  de- 
signer; at  a  fourth,  a  comic  en- 
tertainer ;  at  a  fifth,  a  reader ;  at 
a  sixth,  an  amateur  actor,  and  so 
on, — all  young  men  of  the  most 
irreproachable  connections,  all  'in 
society,'  and  all  who  receive  pay- 
ment in  solid  cash  for  their  ser- 
vices. It  is  difficult  in  these  days 
to  know  where  the  amateur  ends 
and  the  professional  begins.  In 
former  times  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  very  fSiirly  drawn;  he 
who   received    payment   for    his 


work  could  no  longer  dub  him- 
self amateur.  But  now  it  is 
notorious  that  men,  who  would 
be  much  angered  if  they  were 
considered  as  professionals,  sing 
at  drawing-rooms  for  money,  act 
at  private  theatricals  for  money, 
give  comic  or  dramatic  readings 
for  money,  ride  indirectly  for 
money,  play  cricket-matehes  for 
money,  superintend  the  decoration 
of  your  houses  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  Gothic  art  for 
money;  and  soon,  I  suppose,  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  wish  to  outrival 
each  other  in  the  slaughter  they  can 
effect,  will  have  to  pay  crack  shoto 
to  walk  their  moors  and  enter  their 
preserves ;  or  hostesses,  in  despair 
at  the  absence  of  good  dancers,  will 
have  to  pay  young  men  to  waltz. 
Forty  years  ago  such  a  nonde- 
script stote  of  things  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  exist.  If 
a  man  chose  to  be  a  'professional,' 
he  had  to  work  at  his  career  as  a 
professional;  if  he  became  cele- 
brated, society  was  glad  to  know 
him ;  if  he  failed  to  attain  dis- 
tinction, he  was  lost  to  his  former 
set.  But  it  would  never  have 
been  allowed  for  a  man  to  expect 
the  social  advantages  of  an  ama- 
teur whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  pro- 
fessional. We  in  this  generation 
are  more  liberal ;  we  permit  our 
young  men  to  serve  society  and 
worship  Mammon. 

Such  being  the  case,  Scrope 
Hillingdon  has  carved  out  for 
himself  a  very  lucrative  career  as 
an  amateur  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. To  the  great  and  the 
wealthy,  whom  he  knows,  he  takes 
an  amazing  amount  of  trouble  off 
their  hands.  He  organises  their 
picnics,  superintends  all  the  ar- 
rangemente  at  their  garden-parties, 
prompte  the  nervous  and  the 
hesitating  at  private  theatricals, 
gives  instructions  as  to  the  dresses 
to  be  worn  at  fancy-balls,  makes 
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neat  little  speeches  when  circum- 
stances require  them;  and,  in 
shorty  is  a  kind  of  general-utility 
man  on  the  stage  of  society.  Of 
course  he  is  paid  II  the  truth 
were  known,  that  paternal  legacy 
of  six  thousand  pounds  must  have 
swelled  itself  into  quite  a  splendid 
array  of  figures  by  this  time.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  course  he 
pursues  is  either  pleasant  or  highly 
honourable,  but  it  is  eminently 
prosperous.  Young  men  have 
entered  life  under  his  auspices  : 
some  have  shunned  the  rocks 
ahead,  and  got  safe  into  port; 
others  have  struck  and  have 
foundered:  but  Scrope  Hilling- 
don,  the  wrecker,  has  managed, 
ere  the  bark  went  down,  to  secure 
for  himself  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  cargo.  Wealthy  men  have 
been  ushered  into  society  through 
the  portiires  of  his  sisters'  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  their  ambitious  wives 
have  entered  upon  a  reckless 
career  of  luxury  and  display ;  ruin 
has  overtaken  them ;  yet  Scrope 
HiUingdon  has  made  full  profit 
out  of  the  transaction  before  the 
servants  were  dismissed,  and  the 
petition  in  bankruptcy  filed. 

As  in  the  days  of  fable  story 
there  were  few  who  crossed  the 
path  of  the  ogre  but  had  to  pay 
for  their  temerity,  so  there  are  few 
who  have  fallen  in  the  way  of 
Scrope  and  have  escaped  unhurt. 
He  may  not  have  taken  their  lives, 
but  at  least  they  issue  from  his 
den  torn  and  maimed.  Why 
was  poor  young  Flufie,  Lord 
Downy's  eldest  son,  the  gayest 
Lancer  that  ever  fiuttered  pennon, 
hurriedly  obliged  to  send  in  his 
papers?  Had  Scrope  nothing  to 
do  with  introducing  the  lad  to  the 
money-lenders,  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  card  scandal  which 
was  the  talk  of  every  anteroom 
in  the  kingdom)  What  made 
poor  old  Molasses,  that  eminent 
sugar-baker^  suspend  payment  and 


appear  in  the  Gazette?  Was  it 
not  the  extravagance  of  his  wife, 
prompted  and  encouraged  by 
Scrope?  and  pray  how  much  of 
that  misspent  wealth  found  its 
way  into  Scrope's  pocket  ?  Why 
did  young  Pitz-Storke  have  to 
mortgage  the  Heron  propert/^to 
the  hilt  f  Who  was  the  cause  of 
Monty  Lascelles  having  to  resign 
his  excellent  appointment,  and 
betake  himself  to  cattle-farming  at 
Monte  Video  1  Who  created  the 
difference  between  young  Palmer 
and  his  father  ?  and  who  was  the 
real  cause  of  that  ill-balanced 
youth's  imitation  of  the  signature 
of  his  parent  ?  Where  are  Arthur 
Domville^  Jack  Graham,  Eeggie 
Turner,  the  '  General,'  Jumping 
Hinton,  and  the  rest  of  that  gay 
crew?  Broke,  helplessly  broke  ! 
And  their  ruin,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  lies  at  the  door  of 
Scrope  HiUingdon. 

Naturally  there  are  numerous 
stories  against  this  plausible  gen- 
tleman, yet  none  have  been  proved 
in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as 
to  justify  either  society  or  the 
committee  of  his  clubs  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  his  proceedings.  On 
the  contrary,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
some  quiet  and  unofficial  inquiry 
into  certain  matters  with  which 
Scrope  was  connected,  he  has  come 
triumphantly  out  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  those  who  have  set  it  on 
foot  have  been  made  to  smart  for 
their  suspicions.  Still  most  of  us 
know  it  bodes  little  good  to  the 
aristocrat  or  plutocrat  who  is  seen 
much  in  his  society.  How  we  pity 
the  young  men  he  collects  around 
his  luxurious  dining-table  at  the 
club,  who  laugh  at  his  stories  in 
the  smoking-room,  who  sit  in  his 
box  at  the  tJ^eatre,  and  who  are  so 
proud  to  be  seen  with  a  man  who 
knows  everybody,  and  one  of 
whose  sisters  is  a  countess  of  the 
highest   fashion !     Eest   assured 
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that  a  time  will  come  when  lua  vic- 
tims will  find  neither  his  dinners 
appetising  nor  his  stories  amuaing, 
but,  when  that  grave  parliament 
with  the  family  lawyer  is  held, 
will  cane  the  day  they  ever  al- 
lowed themselveB  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  gifts  of  Sciope 
Hillingdon. 

Of  lat«  years  this  akilfiil  spider 
haa  chiefly   been   content   with 


spinning  his  web  in  commercial 
circles.  He  is  just  the  man  the 
plutocrat  admires.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  and  looks  the 
character;  his  manners  are  per- 
fect, he  knows  everybody  who 
is  worth  knowing,  and  he  is  en- 
tirely free  from  pride.  Given  a 
man  of  undoubted  wealth,  and 
there  are  few  who  can  surpass 
Scrope  in  all  the  arts  of  &8ciiiation ; 


to  the  ordinary  mortal  he  ia,  how- 
ever, as  a  rale,  cold  and  repellent 
The  plutocrat  likes  to  have  Scrope 
at  his  house  and  to  trot  him  out 
to  the  different  guests,  '  Know 
that  fellow?  0,  he's  a  capital 
chap  !  Ha  is  a  brother  of  Sir 
Alured  Hillingdon'  (occaaionally 
Sir  Halured  Illingdon),  'and  his 
sister,  don't  you  know,  is  the  wife 
of  that  old  swell,  the  Earl  of 
Mountsorrel.      0,    he's    a    great 


friend  of  mine ;  always  here.' 
And  as  long  aa  the  plutocrat  has 
a  large  balance  at  his  banker's,  a 
good  house  over  his  head,  a  good 
cook  in  his  kitchen,  curious  vin- 
tages in  his  cellar,  a  well-kept 
country  house,  a  moor  to  ahoot 
over,  or  perhaps  a  deer-forest,  or 
perhaps  a  ateam-yacht,  Scrope  haa 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  be 
his  '  greAt  friend.'  Indeed,  he  pre- 
fers the  plutocracy  to  the  ariato- 
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cncf .  '  They  tlimk  more  of  one, 
and  they  give  better  dinners,'  he 
Bays.  After  a  few  weeks' acqnaint- 
ance  witb  Mi.  Bnllion,  the  old 
game  b^ins.  '  I  euppoae  you 
know  that  Lady  Mounteorrel  is 
m;  Bister  T  asks  8crope  of  hie  host, 
aa  they  sit  together  after  diitner. 
'  0,  of  coarse ;  who  does  not  Y  is 
the  reply.  '  Why,  she  is  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  women  in 


London.'  '  I  was  thinking,'  says 
Scrope  carelessly,  '  of  asking  her 
to  call  upon  Mis.  Dallion.  Tout 
wife  would  hare  no  objection,  I 
suppose  f  '  Objection,  my  dear 
feller !  Why,  it's  what  Mrs.  Bul- 
lion has  been  badgering  me  about 
for  the  last — I  mean  my  wife 
would  take  it  as  a  great  honour, 
Mr.  Hillingdon,  and  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.     You 


^"W  Mrs.  BnUion  is  a  bit  'igk  in 
^w  lotions.*  Then  the  conversa- 
^"''  takes  the  form  of  business. 
,  'ue  end  of  a  few  days  the 
"*"^cl,e  of  Lady  Mountsorrel  ap- 
^*.at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bullion's 
^*ion ;  cards  are  handed  out ; 
Mt  ■  -^alhon,  seated  in  the  gaudi- 
j^*  chariots  with  the  brassiest  of 


asla^i' 


returns  the  visit : 

ght  afterwards  the  couple  are 

to  dinner.     Scrope  is  in- 


vited to  meet  them ;  he  takes 
down  Mrs.  Bullion,  and  freely 
introduces  her  at  the  reception 
wliich  his  sister  afterwards  holds. 
He  borrowa  (that  is  the  polite  way 
of  putting  it)  a  loan  from  Mr. 
Bullion  shortly  after  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into. 

The  system  of  '  promotion  by 
purchase' has  been  transferred  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army  to  the  ranks 
of  society. 


THE  ARTIST'S  REVERIE. 


In  the  dull  dim  dusk  of  the  twilight  hour 

I  thiuk  of  years  that  are  dead  and  gone — 
Of  the  broken  husks,  of  the  barren  flow'r, 

Of  the  deeds  undone,  and  the  dreams  outworn. 
Ah  me  !  that  Time  is  so  weary  with  pain, 
And  Life  is  so  brief,  and  dreams  so  vain ; 
And  the  sunshine's  smile  and  the  tear-drop's  show'r 

Are  ever  together  in  twin-birth  born. 

A  pictured  face  from  my  easel  looks, 

As  once  a  face  to  my  own  looked  back, 
With  soft  eyes  brown  as  the  water-brooks, 

And  the  love  that  the  face  of  my  dream  must  lack. 

0  half  of  my  heart,  0  sister-soul, 

What  a  lifelong  sea  must  between  us  roll — 
That  I  can  look,  and  you  cannot  see 

The  tears  that  blind  or  the  pains  that  rack  ! 

To-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  yesterday — 
What  does  it  matter  1  I  had  them  all ; 

1  saw  the  smile,  like  a  young  thought  gay, 

That  the  years  have  made  as  bitter  as  gall. 
I  trod  the  gnfpes  and  the  wine  was  mine, 
Eut  others  snatched  it,  both  fruit  and  vine ; 
Ah,  rough  are  the  roads  of  Fortune's  way,  , 

And  some  must  run  and  others  must  fall ! 

If  I  dreamt  of  love  as  a  man  may  dream. 

And  woke  to  a  knowledge  that  love  was  vain  ; 
If  once  you  seemed  as  you  do  not  seem 

Now,  when  the  sad  years  part  us  twain ; 
If  you  for  a  single  hour  were  mine. 
And  I  was  yours  for  as  brief  a  time, — 
Who  shall  say  what  has  come  between, 

Or  value  art  at  the  worth  of  gain  f 

My  heart  has  blossomed,  my  life  has  borne, 

The  hand  of  Time  on  my  own  is  laid ; 
A  wrinkled  face  with  a  brow  pain-worn 

Is  the  face  to  which  world-court  is  paid. 
And  the  little  I've  done,  how  poor  it  seems. 
And  how  far  removed  from  my  once  proud  dreams  ! 
For  a  desolate  age  and  a  heart  time-worn        *  ,^^ 

Seem  saddest  of  all  sad  things  Grod  made. 

0  years  that  have  drifted,  and  drift  for  ever 

On  to  the  future,  back  to  the  past ! 

0  gladsome  gifts  that  are  sweet  to  the  giver,  \ 

And  only  sad  that  they  fly  so  fasti  | 

Both  years  and  gifts  in  the  great  Forever,  ! 

There  perchance  you  may  flit  and  hover,  ! 

And  I  your  good  may  at  last  discover  J 

If  the  soul  can  a  life's  long  pain  outlast !            ripa.  I 
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NEWMARKET. 


NswHABKST  is  tenned,  and  justly 
80,  the  metropolis  of  racing,  but 
a  greater  contrast  than  Newmarket 
presents  during  the  race-weeks 
and  the  rest  of  theyear  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Any  one  who  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  lull  on  the  Cam- 
bridge road,  and  looked  down  the 
main  street,  in  one  of  the  off- 
weeks,  would  think  that  he  had 
hardly  ever  seen  such  a  desolate 
forsaken-looking  sort  of  place ;  the 
only  living  things  to  be  seen  being 
a  few  old  women  standing  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  scratching 
their  elbows,  and  two  or  three 
lads  loanging  about  Occasionally 
a  tradesman  will  come  out  of  his 
shop,  and,  after  looking  disconso- 
lately up  and  down  the  street, 
wiUgo  and  look  into  his  own  shop- 
window  ;  his  idea  being,  I  suppose, 
either  to  see  if  he  can  dress  his 
window  more  attractively,  or  that 
he  would  rather  stare  into  his  own 
shop-window  than  that  nobody  at 
all  should  ;  and  the  only  way  you 
would  discover  you  were  in  a  great 
racing  district  would  be  that  you 
might  see  a  string  of  sheeted 
racers  passing  through  the  street 
on  the  way  from  their  training- 
grounds  to  their  stables ;  or  if  you 
listened  to  the  old  women's  or  lads' 
conversation  you  would  hear  no- 
thing but  about  '  Mat  Dawson's 
lot,'  or  Brown's,  or  Porter's,  or 
some  of  the  other  numerous 
trainers'  'lots.'  The  number  of 
empty  houses,  too,  and  the  bills  of 
auction  sales  you  see  posted  up 
everywhere  with  *  In  re'  So-and-so 
in  the  comer,  or  *  By  order  of  the 
Sheriff/  add  to  the  desolatenesa 
of  the  scene.    But  during  the  race- 
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weeks  all  this  is  altered,  and  the 
scene  is  as  exciting  and  enlivening 
as  it  was  dull  before ;  the  pave- 
ments  crowded  with  men,  and  two 
huge  masses  on  each  side,  at  the 
Eooms  and  White  Hart,  reminding 
one  strongly  of  the  way  bees  hang 
out  of  their  hives  previous  to 
swarming.  The  inhabitants,  too, 
erect  stalls  down  both  sides  of 
the  street,  where  all  sorts  of  things 
are  exposed  for  sale — fruit  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind,  and 
amongst  these  hampers  of  a  curious 
vegetable  believed  by  the  abori- 
gines to  be  cucumbers,  but  to  an 
uninstructed  eye  looking  like  a 
cross  between  a  pumpkin  and  a 
hedgehog,  so  yellow  and  prickly 
are  they;  large  baskets  of  mush- 
rooms, those  esculents  which  once 
cost  the  late  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  so  dearly,  and  which  he  ever 
after  cursed  so  heartily.  There  are 
stalls  also  where  clothes  and  boots 
are  sold,  besides  others  where  very 
dubious-looking  confectionery  is 
dealt  in,  and  one  I  saw  which  had 
plates  of  yellow  snail  -  looking 
things  for  sale.  I  do  not  know 
whether  raeegoers  are  supposed  to 
eat  these  things,  but  if  they  do 
they  must  have  uncommonly  strong 
stomachs. 

Vehicles  of  every  sort  and  shape 
are  plying  for  hire  in  the  street, 
all  of  that  wonderful  kind  that 
seem  peculiar  to  race-meetings, 
regattas,  Wimbledon  Meetings, 
&c.,  and  which  fill  a  person  with 
wonder  to  think  where  they  could 
have  been  made,  and  what  they 
were  originally  intended  for.  New- 
market is,  indeed,  worth  seeing  on 
the  morning  of  one  of  the  big  days, 
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like  the  Cambridgeshire,  to  fonn 
any  idea  of  the  enormous  multi- 
tude of  people  attending.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  get  into  the 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  EowleyMile 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  a  most  won- 
derful sight  it  is  to  see  the  huge 
and  incessant  mass  of  people  pour- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  course 
from  the  old  stand ;  one  unbroken 
stream,  many  yards  wide,  and  ap- 
parently never  ending,  yet  per- 
fectly quiet  and  orderly;  no  rough 
horseplay  or  rowdyism ;  composed 
of  men  who  come  for  racing,  and 
nothing  else.  An  abnost  equally 
large  string  of  vehicles  pours  down 
the  road,  the  full  ones  getting 
along  as  fast  as  they  can  manage, 
and  those  that  have  discharged 
their  loads  galloping  back  in  hopes 
of  fresh  fares.  The  natural  idea 
of  any  one  attending  for  the  first 
time  is  that  there  will  be  an  awful 
crash  ;  but  such  is  the  excellency 
of  JN'ewmarket  as  a  racecourse  that 
there  is  none  whatever,  and  every 
one,  either  on  foot  or  in  the  stand, 
can  see  every  race  from  start  to 
finish,  with  the  exception  of  those 
run  on  the  Cesarewitch  course,' 
and  then  no  one  can  see  the  horses 
until  they  come  into  the  straight, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bare  sight 
of  the  start,  and  a  glimpse  of  them 
as  they  pass  the  Gap,  which  may 
be  caught  by  keen-eyed  people  in 
the  stand.  It  is  really  extraordi- 
nary to  see  how  the  immense 
crowd  that  you  behold  coming 
seems  to  dissipate,  so  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  very 
great  multitude  of  people  until  the 
races  are  over,  and  you  turn  home ; 
then  you  see  how  enormous  the 
numbers  have  been,  there  being  a 
complete  block  of  people  from  the 
course  right  through  the  town, 
and  even  up  to  the  station. 

The  stand  is,  as  usual,  divided 
into  three  portions — one  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
second  TattersalFs,  and  the  third 


for  the  general  public;  the  two 
last  named  are  generally  fall, 
as  aU  the  principal  bookmakers 
assemble  here.  There  is  com- 
parative quiet  until  the  num- 
bers for  the  first  race  are  put  up — 
the  only  noise  to  be  remarked  is 
the  voice  of  some  bookmaker  offer- 
ing to  bet  on  some  big  race  to 
oome;  but  suddenly  a  peculiar 
creaking  is  heard,  and  a  frame 
rises  above  the  building  next  to 
the  trainers'  stand,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  horses  starting, 
and  the  names  of  jockeys.  There 
is  then  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute 
or  so,  whilst  people  are  marking 
their  cards,  and  next  a  perfect 
storm  of '  4  to  1,  bar  1 !'  rise»from 
the  ring,  deafening  and  utterly 
bewildering  the  novice.  Thisstorm 
lasts,  if  it  is  not  a  heavy  betting 
race,  not  only  until  the  horses  are 
at  the  post,  but  even  after  they 
are  running,  and  some  insane  in- 
dividuals actually  offer  to  bet  as 
to  what  horse  has  won  after  they 
have  passed  the  post.  But  if  there 
has  been  heavy  betting  a  dead 
silence  is  maintained  in  the  ring 
from  the  time  the  horses  get  to 
the  starter  until  they  have  passed 
the  post;  this  was  most  remark- 
ably illustrated  on  the  last  Cam- 
bridgeshire day.  From  the  time 
the  horses  got  to  the  starting-post 
until  the  race  was  finished,  though 
there  was  a  delay  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  owing  to  some  of  the 
horses  repeatedly  breaking  away, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  ring ; 
the  silence  was  almost  oppressive. 
Sometimes  when  a  complete  out- 
sider wins,  whose  name  has  never 
been  written  down  by  the  book- 
makers, the  more  excitable  of 
them  throw  up  their  hats  and 
cheer  loudly ;  but  as  a  body  they 
are  a  most  impassive  set  of  men, 
and  you  could  never  tell  by  their 
faces  whether  they  had  lost  or 
won.  Very  curious  are  they  in 
another  way :  they  never  seem  to, 
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and  I  sappose  really  do  not,  care  a 
bit  about  the  horses  themselves ; 
many  of  them  not  even  looking 
at  them  when  they  are  running, 
merely  glancing  at  the  winning 
numbers  when  put  up.     They  do 
not  appear  to  be  guided  in  their 
bets  by  any  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  horses,  state  or  length 
of  the  course,  or  their  previous 
performances,  but  on  what  they 
imagine  to  be  the  intentions  of  the 
stable  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
sometimes  they  seem  to  suppose 
that  certain  horses  take  it  in  turns 
to  win,  and  back  them  accordingly, 
quite  independently  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  horse  itselfl  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  at 
the  last   Houghton  Meeting,  in 
the  All-aged  Stakes:     only  two 
horses  were  left    in    for    them, 
Ecossais  and  Trappist,  the  former 
with  three  pounds  the  best  of  the 
weights.    It  is  true  they  had  run 
in  and  out  in  a  very  curious  way, 
and   this  time  the  bookmakers 
declared  '  it  was  Trappiit's  turn,' 
and  backed  him  accordingly,  giv- 
ing odds  against  the  other.    When 
they  passed  the  stand  on   their 
way  to  the  starting-post,  Trappist 
was  going  along  with  his  head  in 
the  air,  fighting  his  bit,  and  with 
the  stiUiest  stiffest  action  possible ; 
Ecossais  cantering  by  his  side  as 
pleasantly  as  a  lady's  hack.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  though  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  any  one  that  Trap- 
pist did  not  intend  to  try,  and 
was    thoroughly  sulky,  yet   the 
bookmakers  gave  him  «J1  their 
support  because  '  it  was  his  day.' 
Ab  was  to  be  expected,  Ecossais 
came  right  away  from  him,  winning 
easily ;  and  great  was  their  wrath. 
The  principal  bookmakers  have 
their  regular  stations  in  the  ring, 
where  tiiey  can  be  readily  found 
b J  their  customers ;  and  as  they 
stand  there  with  a  pleasant  smile 
on  their  jDaces,  the  old  nursery 
rhyme,  'Ducky,   ducky,   ducky, 


come  and  be  killed,'  always  comes 
forcibly  into  my  mind.    A  very 
clever-looking  set   of  men  they 
are,  and  some  of  them  have  reallv 
intellectual  faces.     Most  wonder- 
ful calculators  they  are  too ;  the 
power  they  have  to  tell  at  a  glance 
how  much  they  have  got  in  their 
books,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
can  subdivide  the  odds  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  is  most  extraordi- 
nary.  A  marked  contrast  to  these 
great  bookmakers  are  the  small 
would-be  bookmakers,  who  rush 
all  about  the  ring,  bothering  any 
one  they  see  who  has  been  betting 
or  they  think  likely  to  bet,  ofiGar- 
iog  the  most  absurd  odds  as  an 
inducement.    The  first  day  of  any 
race-meeting  these  gentry  abound ; 
but  by  the  end  of  the  week  most 
of  them  have  disappeared,  having 
retired,  I  suspect,  into  the  outer 
ring,    and    here    rascality    does 
flourish.     Strangely   enough,    in 
passing  through  it,  you  seem  to 
be  faxmliar  with  most  of  the  bet- 
ting men's  faces,  but  you  cannot 
at  first  remember  where  you  have 
seen  them  previously ;  when  sud- 
denly it  flashes  across  you  that 
you  saw  most  of  these  faces,  or 
their  own  brothers',  in  the  dock 
at  the  last  criminal  assizes;  or 
if  you  have  been  over  Portland 
or  Dartmoor  prisons,  or  any  of 
those  sort  of  places,  that  you  have 
seen  them  there.     How  so  many 
of  them  exist  seems  hard  to  dis- 
cover;  but  I  suspect  whenever 
they  have  drawn   their  victims 
sufficiently,  as  they  consider,  they 
bolt  be^re  the  race  comes   o£ 
Another  kind  of  swindling  has 
arisen  lately.     You  are  perhaps 
standing  somewhere  in  the  ring, 
when  you  discover  a  person  is 
talking  to  you,  and  saying  that 
'  Of  course  you  have  been  backing 
our  stable.'     You  look  at  him 
with  some   surprise,  as  he  is  a 
complete  stranger  to  you  ;  where- 
upon the  man,  who  is  usually 
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tolerably  well  dieseed,  and  tries 
to  look  like  a  gentleman,  apolo- 
gises for  his  mistake,  'tiiought 
you  were  So-and-so/  But,  how- 
ever, he  keeps  on  talking,  and  you 
cannot  shake  him  off.  At  length 
he  declares  he  knows  a  certainty 
for  the  next  race,  which  you  must 
back,  and  bothers  you  so  that,  to 
get  rid  of  him  for  the  time,  you 
give  him  some  money  to  invest, 
which  he  does  ;  and  the  tip  turn- 
ing out  correct,  as  it  very  often 
does,  you  get  your  money — for 
the  man  has  no  intention  of 
bolting,  it  would  not  answer  his 
purpose.  But  you  shortly  find  out 
what  has  occurred,  and  how  you 
have  been  done.  After  the  race 
you  compare  notes  with  your 
friends,  feeling  rather  proud  of 
winning.  They  ask  the  price  you 
got,  and  you  say,  *0,  4  to  1.' 
•  4  to  1  ]*  say  they  ;  *  why,  his 
price  was  7  to  1.'  And  then  the 
murder  comes  out;  the  scamp 
got  7  to  1  safe  enough,  so  that  he 
comfortably  pocketed  the  three 
extra  points,  and  in  this  way, 
until  detected,  doubtless  makes  a 
very  nice  thing  of  it  But  he  does 
not  often  succeed  in  drawing  the 
same  man  twice ;  and  if  you  take 
his  'tip,'  and  then  insist  on  getting 
the  odds  yourself,  his  blank  face 
of  disgust  is  very  amusing;  but 
he  takes  care  not  to  let  you  do 
this  twice. 

At  the  Spring  and  Houghton 
Meetings  great  amusement  is  de- 
rived from  the  strong  ''varsity' 
contingent;  these  youths  appearing 
in  great  force,  got  up  in  the  cor- 
rectest  of  sporting  costumes ;  some 
even  going  so  far  as  breeches  and 
boots,  though  they  do  not  as  a 
rule  trust  themselves  astride  a 
horse  at  the  races,  and  certainly 
they  get  all  the  excitement  they 
cqin  require  in  the  short  drive  from 
the  turnpike,  just  off  the  Cam- 
bridge road,  down  to  the  stand. 
Up  to  this  point,  as  the  road  has 


been  wide  and  the  vehicles  not 
numerous,  their  erratic  mode  of 
driving  has  not  been  of  much 
importance ;  but  here,  when  they 
get  into  the  stream  of  cabs,  &c., 
going  down  to  the  stand,  nothing 
but  a  'varsity  hack  in  a  'varsity 
dog-cart  could  save  them  from 
totol  and  irremediable  grief.  But 
it  18  &  sight  to  see  the  knowing 
old  hack  seize  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  and  getting  his  head  well 
down,  so  as  to  neutralise  any  well- 
meaning  but  ill-directed  attempt 
at  guidance,  tear  down  full  speed, 
close  in  rear  of  some  galloping 
cab,  and  land  his  passengers,  in 
spite  of  their  exertions,  all  safe, 
but  rather  scared,  at  the  stand. 
Then  the  reckless  way  these 
youths  bet  1  To  hear  them  talk, 
you  would  think  they  were  more 
up  in  racing  matters  than  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
instead  of  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  respective  horses,  owners, 
jockeys,  or  performances ;  their 
actual  knowledge  never  extending 
to  more  than  the  horses'  names, 
and  very  often  not  so  far  as  that 
eVen.  The  amount  of  *  tips'  they 
have  is  something  wonderful, 
supplied  by  their  *  gyps,'  I  should 
imagine  ;  and  the  best  thing  one 
can  hope  for  is,  that  these  gentry 
may  be  paid  by  a  percentage  on 
their  masters*  winnings,  for  in 
this  case  I  think  the  perennial 
fountain  of  tips  would  soon  diy 
up. 

It  is  very  curious  to  look  down 
from  the  stand  on  to  the  outer 
ring  just  previously  to  the  starting 
of  the  race.  You  see  nothing  but 
a  dense  mass  of  closely-packed 
hats,  and  little  puffs  of  smoke 
rising  all  over  the  mass,  making 
it  look  just  as  if  it  was  smoulder- 
ing, and  might  be  expected  to 
break  out  into  flames  at  any  mo- 
ment. One  thing  that  makes 
Newmarket  so  enjoyable  is  that 
there  is  no  need  of  dressing  t<J 
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within  an  inch  of  your  life,  as 
you  have  to  do  at  Ascot  and 
Groodwood.  You  see  men  in 
comfortable  morning-  and  shoot- 
ing-coats, ^Norfolk  shirts,  or  any 
ot£er  kind  of  loose  and  easy 
attire;  any  one  almost  who  ap- 
peared in  a  frock-coat  and  topper 
would  be  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  However,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Many 
ladies  do  not  appear  here — about 
a  dozen  or  so  in  the  Jockey  Club 
stand,  and  a  very  few  in  carriages, 
are  all  who  attend ;  but  those 
who  are  present  seem  to  enjoy  the 
racing  thoroughly,  as  they  too  are 
dressed  reasonably,  and  are  not  in 
continual  misery  through  fear  of 
a  shower,  or  that  the  splendour 
of  their  costume  may  be  eclipsed 
by  the  superior  elegance  of  a 
riyal,  as  is  too  often  the  case  on 
other  racecourses.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  curious  thing  to  notice  how  very 
few  ladies  or  women  at  all  attend ; 
even  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers  do  not 
attend,  though  there  are  a  very 
sporting  lot  of  them  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  morning,  before  rac- 
ing commences,  you  do  not  see 
any  women  at  all  about  in  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  keep  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table stalls  in  the  main  street. 

I  have  mentioned  previously 
the  wonderful  edibles  offered  for 
sale  in  the  town ;  but  those  brought 
on  to  the  Heath  are  stranger  still, 
the  chief  of  them  consisting  of 
acid-drops  and  butter-scotch.  You 
meet  vendors  of  these  everywhere ; 
and,  stranger  still,  actually  see 
grown  men  buying  them.  Whether 
they  think  they  will  bring  them 
*  luck' — ^and  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing a  regular  'turfman'  would 
not  do  if  he  thought  it  would 
bring  him  luck — or  whether  they 
imagine  the  taste  of  juvenile 
luxuries  will  restore  the  innocence 
of  their  youth,  I  do  not  know;  but 


that  they  buy  them  and  actually 
eat  them  is  an  undoubted  tact. 
Apples,  too,  are  sold ;  and  once  I 
saw  a  man  selling  prawns  in  the 
stand  itself.  Now  fresh  prawns 
for  breakfast  are  very  nice,  and  so 
is  prawn-curry;  but  wind-  and 
sun-dried  prawns  offered  for  con- 
sumption by  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  are  not  very 
inviting,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
one  buy  them.  At  the  railway- 
station  also,  when  you  are  return- 
ii^g>  you  find  a  lot  of  women 
hawking  ducks  and  chickens 
about,  but  I  never  saw  anybody 
buy  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
rather  puzzling  to  know  what  to 
do  with  one  if  you  did  purchase 
it.  You  could  not  open  your 
trunk  and  put  it  in;  and  if  you 
did,  I  do  not  think  it  would  travel 
well  with  your  shirts,  &c. ;  and 
to  sit  with  a  dead  duck  in  your 
lap  the  whole  way  back  to  town 
would  be  trying. 

Most  interesting  it  is  to  go  in 
the  early  morning  to  the  training- 
grounds,  and  look  at  the  racers 
at  exercise.  Here  you  see  them 
in  every  stage,  from  the  yearling 
just  being  led  about  quietly  with 
a  lunging  rein  on  to  the  adult 
racer  taking  his  final  spin,  pre- 
viously to  competing  for  some 
stake,  and  a  finer  spectacle  than 
this  last  cannot  be  seen :  the 
magnificent  animal  in  perfect  con- 
dition, his  satin  coat,  showing 
the  play  of  the  muscles  under- 
neath, striding  along  at  his  top 
speed,  untouched  by  whip  or 
spur,  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
beauty.  You  see  many  people 
out  watching  the  horses,  some 
merely  through  fondness  for  horse- 
flesh, but  many  of  the  genus 
'  tout.'  How  people  can  be  found 
weak  enough  to  beUeve  in  their 
*  tips,*  it  is  hard  to  conceive  ;  for 
if  a  *  trial'  is  properly  managed, 
and  the  stable  secrets  well  kept, 
not    even   the    lads    themselves 
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know  the  weights  the  hoises  axe 
ran  at,  or  even  the  exact  distance, 
so  the  '  tips'  of  these  gentry  must 
be  the  yeiiest  gneases  possible. 
They  adopt  wonderful  disguises, 
under  the  fallacious  idea  that  they 
shall  not  be  detected.  There  is 
one  constantly  to  be  seen  got  up 
as  a  cleigyman  of  the  Church; 
and  really,  if  you  judged  him  by 
a  passing  glance,  you  would  think 
he  was  some  indefatigable  pastor 
going  to  visit  some  sick  member 
of  Ids  flock  j  but  if  you  looked 
closely  at  him,  you  would  see  that 
if  he  had  a  flock  it  would  be  un- 
commonly closely  shorn.  He  might 
more  correctly  be  termed  '  a  Bap- 
tist,' so  often  has  he  received  the 
rite  by  total  immersion  in  a  horse- 
pond,  stable-lads  being  the  officiat- 
ing ministers,  and  the  frogs  at  the 
bottom  his  sponsors. 

But  there  is  *  a  thorn  in  every 
rose/  and  there  is  a  very  laige 
one  at  Newmarket  in  the  shape  of 
a  church,  with  a  squat  square 
tower  containing  a  peal  of  the 
most  abominable  bells  in  England, 
I  should  think ;  they  are  all  about 
a  semitone  out  of  tune,  and  the 
effect  is  aggravating  past  descrip- 


tion—&r  worse  than  the  ding- 
dong-spat  of  the  three  bells  yon 
so  often  hear  in  old-fashioned 
village  churches,  where  two  of  the 
bells  have  no  relation  in  tone  to 
one  another,  and  the  third  is 
cracked.  These  wretched  things 
jangle  and  clash  for,  1  should 
think,  half  an  hour  every  day 
about  eleven  ;  and  I  find  the  idea 
among  the  abongines  is  that  thej 
are  playing  a  tune,  but  the  efiect 
of  the  peiformance  on  a  muitoal 
ear  is  excruciating.  But,  apart 
from  this,  few  pleasanter  places 
can  be  found  at  which  to  pass 
some  days  than  Newmarket  duiing 
a  fine  autumn  meeting. 

One  word  in  concluskm.  if 
any  one  intends  to  bet  at  New- 
market, never  take  a  Newmarket 
'tip'  unless  it  is  very  strongly 
corroborated  elsewhere;  for  the 
true  Newmarket  man  firmly  be^ 
lieves,  in  spite  of  all  facts  to  the 
contrary,  that  no  horse  can  win 
unless  it  has  been  trained  there, 
and  would  rather  back  the  veriest 
rip  in  existence  hailing  from 
head-quarters  than  the  best  poasir 
ble  racer  trained  elsewhere. 
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Teib  book  season  has  been  very 
Temarkable  for  the  number  and 
varietj  of  biographical  works. 
We  hardly  remember  for  many 
years  past  snch  an  influx  of  bio- 
graphies. Perhaps  it  is  somewhat 
nnder  the  mark  if  we  pat  down 
the  number  of  such  works  as  being 
at  least  fifty.  From  this  mass  of 
recent  literature  we  select  for  brief 
discussion  a  few  which  seem  dis- 
tinctly to  predominate  over  their 
fellows  in  importance  and  inter- 
eat. 

The  biography  which  is  in 
every  way  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  of  the  present  sea- 
son, and  which  has  the  highest 
poeitiye  yalue>  is  undoubtedly 
Professor  Seeley's  life  of  the 
German  statesman  Stein.*  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  is  the  author  of 
JSeee  Homo^  a  work  which  elicited 
a  volume  of  essays  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  gave  its  author 
the  Chair  of  History  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  succession  to  Charles 
Xingaley.  He  has  now  vindi- 
cated the  selection  by  issuing 
a  huge  work,  which  is  in  form  a 
biography,  but  in  reality  a  his- 
tory. We  must,  however,  warn 
our  readers  that  it  is  anything  but 
amusing.  It  is  a  work  which 
was  very  much  wanted,  and  which 
will  be  of  matchless  value  to 
every  student  and  politician.  For 
to  understand  the  German  Em- 
pire of  to-day  we  must  under- 
stand that  historical  Prussia  of 
the  Napoleonic  age,  of  which  Stein 
was  a  central  figure.   The  personal 

•  Life  and  Thm  of  8t9in.  By  J.  B. 
Se8l«y,  MiA.  (Conbndge:  at  the  Uni- 
Teitity  PiCM.) 


character  of  Stein  ia  a  very  inter- 
esting one ;  but  it  is  not  pre- 
sented with  that  amount  of  literary 
art  of  which  it  is  fairly  susceptible. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 
Such  a  judge  as  W.  A.  Humboldt 
felt  an  infinite  regard  and  love 
for  him,  and  speaks  of  his  con- 
versation as  full  of  force  and  fire. 
We  especially  like  him  in  his 
autobiography  and  in  his  letters 
to  his  wife.  Mr.  Seeley  brings 
out  graphically  that  order  of  Ger- 
man imperial  knighthood  to  which 
Stein  belonged,  which  made  him 
a  virtual  sovereign  over  his  own 
narrow  domain.  He  was  a  petty 
sovereign,  only  owning  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  emperor;  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  legally  eligible  for 
that  throne.  There  are  many 
incidental  points  of  great  interest, 
such  as  the  relations  of  Germany 
and  England,  and  the  relations  of 
Hanover  towards  both.  His 
<  Emancipating  Edict' was  the  great 
means  of  regenerating  Germany, 
In  the  language  of  his  monumental 
epitaph,  *  he  stood  erect  when  Ger- 
many bowed  the  knee.'  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  We 
think  that  Professor  Seeley  has 
made  an  artistic  mistake  in  ex- 
cluding the  brilliant  narrative  of 
the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the 
allies.  Stein  administered  the 
French  territory  in  his  day  as 
Bismarck  did  in  1871.  He  wae 
strongly  in  favour  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  being  taken  from 
France  and  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate principality.  The  work 
illustrates  the  continuity  of  hw< 
tory,  and  enables  us  to  understand 
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the  correlation  of  historical  epochs. 
The  War  of  Liberation  must  be 
combined  with  any  just  view  of 
the  last  war.  Compared  with 
such  a  writer  as  Macaulay,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  is  dull;  but  com- 
pared with  the  German  writers 
who  have  written  about  Stein,  he 
is  Macaulay  himself.  Just  as  the 
French  like  to  get  their  ideas  of 
Comte,  not  from  Comte  himself, 
but  from  a  translation  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  version  of  his  writ- 
ings, so  we  expect  that  Professor 
Seeley's  work  will  be  translated 
into  German,  and  supersede 
Perthes  and  other  writers. 

From  a  biography  of  Stein  to  a 
biography  of  Bismarck  is  a  most 
natural  transition.  Certainly  there 
are  abundant  materials  in  exist- 
ence for  a  biography  of  the  Grer- 
man  Chancellor.  It  has  been 
part  of  the  man's  method  and  cha- 
racter to  let  his  whole  nature  be 
known  with  candour,  or  at  ]east 
the  appearance  of  candour.  In 
addition  to  the  various  '  Lives'  in 
existence,  and  his  letters  to  his 
wife  and  sisters,  we  have  now  an 
account  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
in  the  Franco-German  war.*  Dr. 
Busch's  work  has  received  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  popu- 
larity on  the  Continent,  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  an  excellent 
English  translation.  Dr.  Busch 
considers  his  hero  a  second  Luther. 
He  rather  reminds  us  of  him  in 
his  Table^Talkf  but  a  more  com- 
plete parallel  will  be  found  in 
Oliver  Cromwell.  We  have  a 
wonderful  series  of  Bismarck's 
personal  escapes.  He  seems  to 
have  borne  a  charmed  life.  He 
had  some  of  the  very  narrowest 
escapes.  His  vitality  is  astonish- 
ing. He  talks  without  the  slight- 
est reserve  of  everybody  and 
everything.    Among  innumerable 

•  BUmarck  in  the  Franeo-Chrman  War, 
1870-71.  Translated  from  the  Gennan  of 
Dr.  Moritz  Btuch.     (MacmUlaD.) 


presents  he    receives  a    cask  of 
Vienna  beer  and  a  trout-pie,  which 
sets    him   talking    of   his    own 
streams  at  Yarzin;  he  tells  how 
he  had  caught  a  five-pound  trout 
in  a  pond  only  supplied  by  a  few 
little  streams.     He  is  essentially 
a  country  gentleman.    His  daugh- 
ter says  that  his  real  passion  in 
life  is  for  turnips.     Nevertheless 
the  blood  and  iron  are  everywhere 
prevalent.     He  never  scruples  to 
express  ferocious  thoughts  in  fero- 
cious language.    At  Paris  he  is 
in    favour  of  bombardment ;   he 
is  in  favour  of  a  storm.  He  thinks 
that  the  people  brought    down 
with    their   balloons    should  be 
shot  as  spies.  Some  of  his  graphic 
portraiture    is    admirably    done. 
Here  is  his  portrait  of  Thiers: 
'  He  is  an  able  and  likeable  man, 
witty   and    ingenious,   but  with 
hardly    a    trace     of    diplomatic 
quality — too  sentimental  for  busi- 
ness.    Beyond  question  he  is  a 
superior  kind  of  man  to  Favre ; 
but  he  is  not  fit  to  make  a  bargain 
about   an    armistice — ^barely   fit, 
indeed,  to  buy  or  sell  a  horse. 
He  is  too  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  he  betrays  his  feelings  ; 
he  lets  himself  be  cut     I  got  all 
sorts  of  things  out  of  him ;  for 
instance,    that   they    have    only 
three  or  four  weeks'  provisions  not 
used.'     Later  he  says  of  Thiers: 
'He  has  a    fine    intellect,  good 
manners,  and  can  tell  a  story  very 
agreeably.     I  am  often  sorry  for 
him,  too,  for  he  is  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion.'    He  gives  a  description  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  :  'Very  beau- 
tiful, not  over  middle  height ;  with 
much    natural    intelligence     has 
little  acquired  learning,  and  few 
interests  in  intellectual  matters.' 
It  seems  that  she  had  once  taken 
him,  with  other  gentlemen,  through 
her    rooms,   and   even  into  her 
sleeping  apartment;  but  he  had 
nowhere  seen  a  book  or  even  a 
newspaper.      He  has  something 
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to  say  about  oar  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  speaks,  we  are  sony  to  add, 
in  no  very  friendly  way  of  Eng- 
land :  *  B.  told  me  a  number  of 
amumng  stories  of  the  English 
court,  especially  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  —  a  pleasant  personage, 
which  is  a  hopeful  fact  for  the 
fature,  and  may  he  be  found  to 
agree  with  his  disagreeable  coun- 
trymen/ There  is  a  very  amus- 
ing account  of  Bismarck's  stay  at 
Ferrieres,  Baron  Eothschild's  seat. 
The  old  house-steward  swore  that 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  wine 
in  the  place.  But  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  17,000  bottles  in 
the  house.  Dr.  Busch  does  not 
see  why  the  Eothschilds  should 
have  been  let  off  the  requisition, 
but  they  are  privileged.  We  know 
that  they  send  any  amount  of 
luggage  across  the  ^ontiers,  and 
it  is  never  searched.  Bismarck's 
criticism  on  Rothschild's  ch&teau 
was  :  '  Everything  dear,  but  little 
that  is  beautiful,  and  still  less 
comfortable.' 

There  is  a  curious  blending  of 
the  ludicrous  and  the  serious  in 
this  work,  which,  indeed,  is  a  re- 
production of  Bismarck's  charac- 
ter. The  Prince  is  a  great  eater. 
He  gives  a  recipe  for  cooking 
oysters,  but  makes  a  radical  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  oysters 
ought  to  be  cooked  at  alL  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
good  sportsman.  He  only  killed 
one  pheasant,  though  he  wounded 
several,  and  Moltke  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  done  much  better. 
Moltke,  it  seems,  invented  a  new 
drink,  a  sort  of  punch  made  with 
champagne,  hot  tea,  and  sherry, 
which  most  people  will  think 
spoils  three  good  things.  Then 
we  suddenly  pass  to  the  most 
serious  matters.  Coming  to  these 
serious  things,  we  see  Bismarck  at 
his  best.  '  If  I  were  no  longer  a 
Christian,  I  would  not  remain  an 
hour  at  my  post.    If  I  could  not 


count  upon  my  God,  assuredly  I 
should  not  do  so  on  earthly  mas- 
ters. , . .  Why  should  I  disturb  my- 
self and  work  unceasingly  in  this 
world,  exposing  myself  to  all  sorts 
of  vexations,  if  I  had  not  the  feel- 
ing that  I  must  do  my  duty  for 
Groid's  sake  ?  If  I  did  not  believe 
in  a  divine  order,  which  has  des- 
tined this  German  nation  fbr 
something  good  and  great,  I  would 
at  once  give  up  the  business  of  a 
diplomatist,  or  I  would  not  have 
undertaken  it  Take  from  me 
this  faith,  and  you  take  from  me 
my  fatherland.  If  I  were  not. a 
good  believing  Christian,  if  I  had 
not  the  supernatural  basis  of  re- 
ligion, you  would  not  have  had 
such  a  Chancellor.'  One  of  the 
books  about  him  makes  him  com- 
plain that  God  is  '  very  capricious.' 
Like  other  able  men,  he  laments 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  his 
own  autocratic  ways.  He  puts 
down  his  glass  of  beer  with  >  a 
sigh,  and  says,  'I  wished  once 
more  to-day,  as  I  have  often 
wished  before,  I  could  say  for 
even  five  minutes,  this  is  to  be  or 
is  not  to  be.  One  has  to  bother 
about  whys  and  wherefores  to 
convince  people,  to  entreat  them 
even,  about  the  simplest  matters. 
What  a  worry  is  this  eternal  talk- 
ing  and  begging  for  things!'  He 
does  not  wish  that  any  son  of  hb 
should  ever  grow  rich  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  only  tried 
his  luck  once,  and  then  he  lost. 
He  says  that  since  he  went  into 
public  life  he  has  always  been  in 
difficulties.  Certainly  he  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  lived.  People  used  to 
consider  him  a  fool,  but  his  fooleiy 
was  the  most  subtle  and  extraor- 
dinary statesmanship  the  modem 
world  has  known.  He  has  in- 
dorsed and  consummated  the 
policy  of  Stein. 

To    these    two    Grerman    bio- 
graphies we  add  a  third  of  a  Ger- 
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man  character.  For  a  biography 
at  once  so  interesting  and  in- 
stractive  as  that  of  the  Baroness 
Bunsen,*  by  Mr.  J.  C,  Hare,  we 
must  go  back  to  his  former  work, 
the  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life. 
In  each  case  Mr.  Hare  wonld  be 
the  fint  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  so  much  his  own  literary  work- 
manship, as  the  immense  interest 
of  the  subject  and  heroine,  that 
has  achieved  such  a  just  popu- 
larity. His  has  been  a  singularly 
good  fortune  to  be  brought  into 
close  companionship  with  such 
noble  women,  and  thus  to  have 
had  such  splendid  opportuni> 
ties.  The  Baroness  Bunsen's  life 
of  the  Baron  is  well  known  to 
OUT  readers,  and  was  fully  re- 
viewed in  the  *  Piccadilly  Papers* 
on  ite  first  appearance.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  interesting  vein 
of  anecdote,  dealing  with  sove- 
reigns and  statesmen,  was  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  first  great  work. 
Mr.  Hare  very  rightly  goes  fully 
into  the  ramifications  of  the  family 
history,  which  brings  many  high- 
souled  men  and  women  before  us. 
The  mateh  with  Bunsen  was  a 
love-match.  He  was  but  a  poor 
man,  and  straitness  of  means 
seems  to  have  been  a  burden  under 
which  the  Bunsens  struggled  more 
or  less  through  the  larger  part 
of  their  lives.  The  great  Niebuhr 
strongly  advised  the  mateh.  He 
would  give  any  daughter  of  his 
own  to  a  man  like  Bunsen ;  there 
was  in  his  character  and  position 
a  greater  guarantee  of  happiness 
than  could  be  found  in  mere  rank 
or  wealth.  The  young  girl  had 
left  her  home  in  South  Wales  for 
a  season  on  the  Continent,  and 
she  never  saw  it  again  for  three- 
and-twenty  years.  The  young 
scholar  she  married  became  an  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  London, 

*  Life  amd  LetUn  of  Franuts  Bttro- 
4Mtr  BuiMCfi.  By  Augiutua  J.  C.  H«re. 
(Daldy,  Isbister,  <fe  Qo.) 


a  peer  of  Prussia,  a  close  personal 
Mend  of  his  sovereign's.  Such  a 
pair  seemed  to  touch  the  summite 
of  human  life.  Whatever  places 
were  fairest  and  pleasantest  on 
this  earth  they  saw;  whatever 
people  were  best  worth  knowing 
they  knew;  whatever  interests 
were  highest  they  had  their  full 
share  in  them.  There  is  much  of 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  crowded 
list  of  illustrious  names ;  much  also 
in  the  development  of  gracious  na- 
tures, and  the  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness.  The  Baroness  beau- 
tifully says  :  '  The  removal  of  all 
embajrassment  in  circumstances  is 
one  of  those  things  for  which  I 
dare  not  ask  in  prayer.  I  can 
ask,  and  do,  that  I  and  mine  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  been  in  the  past,  with 
all  that  is  needful;  relief  wUl 
come  when  it  is  good  for  me.* 
Among  the  crowd  of  letters  there 
are  none  that  please  us  better  thaa 
those  which  she  writes  to  'my 
own  mother;'  and  those  again 
which,  as  a  wise  and  tender  mo- 
ther, she  writes  to  her  own  chxl«> 
dren.  The  finest  of  these  letteis 
touch  the  noblest  and  most  ele* 
vating  subjecte,  which  no  amount 
of  fashion,  business,  or  amuse- 
ment ever  long  banished  from  the 
inmost  thoughte  of  the  Bunsens. 
We  have  marked  many  passages 
of  great  tenderness  and  wisdom 
which  might  well  be  commended 
to  the  notice  of  all  young  ladies. 
Many  are  the  wise  hints  whidi 
the  Baroness  gives  to  her  daugh- 
ter; and  indeed  all  readers  may 
profit  by  the  wisdom,  tendemesff, 
and  culture  which  pervade  these 
&8einating  volumea 

We  now  teke  up  two  scientiific 
biographies.  The  subject  in  each 
case  is  a  distinguished  Scoteman. 

With  the  steadiness  of  a  man 
who  is  making  triumphant  pro- 
gress in  his  profession,  Dr.  Smiles 
perseveres  in  his  chosen  path  of 
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industrial  biography.  He  has  all 
those  advantages  of  print,  paper, 
and  pistorial  illustration  which 
render  his  yolumes  veritable  livres 
de  luxe.  It  is  a  gracious  and  use- 
ful work  which  Dr.  Smiles  has 
set  himself  in  this  work,*  as  in 
his  last  book  on  Mr.  Edwards,  to 
take  up  *•  the  obscure  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.'  He  has  skil- 
fully included  in  this  work  some 
account  of  Mr.  Peach,  who,  in 
wild  out-of-the-way  comers  of 
Cornwall  and  Scotland,  has  done 
steady  admirable  work  in  natural 
science.  There  are  also  many  in- 
teresting details  respecting  Hugh 
Miller.  We  abstain  from  going 
into  full  details  of  Dick's  life,  be- 
cause Dr.  Smiles's  work  has  al- 
ready obtained  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation and  popularity.  Dick  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  high 
thinking  and  poor  living.  He 
found  his  own  happiness  and  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  in  studying 
and  deciphering  the  splendid  page 
of  God's  Word  as  revealed  in  His 
works.  In  many  Scottish  eyes  that 
watched  him  he  seemed  sadly  un- 
orthodox in  his  views;  but  the 
love  of  truth  and  knowledge  must 
have  been  an  acceptable  form  of 
worship.  Though  a  poor  man,  too, 
he  had  an  amount  of  theological 
books  that  would  do  credit  to 
many  a  curate  or  minister,  whe- 
ther placed  or  'stickit'  of  the 
Kirk.  Dick  thoroughly  indorsed 
the  feeling  of  Linnaeus,  when  he 
(linnseus)  laid  his  hand  on  a  bit 
of  moss,  and  said,  *  Under  this 
palm  is  material  for  the  study  of 
a  lifetime.'  No  matter  of  intel- 
lectual interest  was  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  this  wonderful  baker. 
The  plaster  walls  of  his  bakery 
were  his  canvas,  which  he  covered 
with  his  firm  correct  drawings. 
His  last  days  were  very  melan- 

♦  Bobert  Diek,  Baker,  of  Thurso,  Geolo- 

fist  and  Botanist.    By  Samuel  Smiles, 
X.D.    (Murray.) 


choly,  but  they  were  cheered  by 
his  indomitable  love  of  Nature. 
*  I  think  myself  blest  if  I  can  find 
one  moss  in  the  week.'  Dr.  Smiles 
gives  a  touching  account  of  the 
ejectment  of  the  Highlanders  firom 
their  homes  by  the  great  Scot- 
tish dukes;  bat  we  believe  the 
fact  is,  that  the  great  Scottish 
proprietors  are  now  anxious  to 
keep  tbe  men  at  home  or  to  bring 
them  back.  Dr.  Smiles's  hero 
shows  us  a  wonderful  example  of 
perseverance,  modesty,  and  devo- 
tion to  truth — moral  qualities, 
which  in  the  long-run  beat  any 
intellectual  qualities — and  he  may 
also  arouse  the  valuable  and  im- 
proving suspicion  that  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  culture 
and  refinement  may  be  less  natu- 
rally noble,  less  truly  educated, 
than  many  of  the  poor  around  us, 
who  are  *  God's  creatures'  as  much 
as  ourselves. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  great  Scottish  engineer, 
has  found  a  biographer  in  his  son, 
whose  handsome  volume*  posses- 
ses both  a  scientific  value  and  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  general 
interest  Stevenson  was  the  Smea- 
ton  of  Scotland.  His  Bell  Eock 
Lighthouse  is  the  great  monument 
of  his  genius  in  Scotland;  and  the 
Wolf  Eock  Lighthouse  on  the  Corn- 
ish coast  is  also  his.  His  appoint- 
ment under  the  Scottish  light- 
house Board  gave  him  this  special 
direction  for  his  engineering  abi- 
lity. On  one  occasion  he  lived  four 
months  in  a  tent  on  a  desolate  island. 
A  careful  study  of  the  Eddystone 
prepared  him  for  the  Bell  Eock. 
A  whole  fleet  of  vessels  perished 
in  a  December  storm  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  lighthouse ; 
and  it  was  this  disaster  which  pro- 
duced the  ennobling  Act  of  Ftolia- 
ment,  which  at  last  achieved  this 

♦  Life  of  Bobert  Stevenson,  Oiml  Xngi- 
neer.  By  David  Stevenson.  (Adam  A 
Charles  Black.) 
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great  northern  lighthouse.  There 
is  always  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  the  story  of  a  lighthouse; 
and  the  account  of  the  Inchcape 
or  Bell  Rock,  with  which  the 
curious  legend  is  connected,  and 
the  lighthouse  Stevenson  built,  is 
full  of  thrilling  interest  This  was, 
however,  only  one  department  of 
his  industrial  career.  Eoads  and 
railways,  harbours  and  rivers, 
bridges  and  ferries,  all  received 
his  closest  attention;  and  his  own 
writings  on  scientiQc  subjects  have 
perpetuated  the  knowledge  of  his 
methods  and  results.  We  could 
have  wished  that  there  had  been 
more  personal  details  of  his  career; 
but  we  have  not  much  beyond 
his  catalogue  of  virtues,  and  the 
assurance  that '  few  men  had  more 
solid  grounds  than  he  for  indulg- 
ing in  the  pleasing  reflection  that 
both  in  his  public  and  private  ca- 
pacity he  had  consecrated  to  bene- 
ficial ends  every  talent  committed 
to  his  trust/ 

We  pass  on  now  to  an  exam- 
ple of  litiCrary  biography.  Mi. 
Dobell's  is  rather  a  pathetic  his- 
tory.* He  was  in  his  way  a  ge- 
nuine poet  and  a  man  of  kindly 
nature.  He  did  not  do  the  work 
of  the  Muses  slackly,  though  nei- 
ther the  state  of  his  health  nor 
his  business  surroundings  could 
have  been  much  in  his  favour. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  large  wine 
merchant's  firm  at  Cheltenham, 
and  appears  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  good  business  qualities. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  had  a 
genuine  love  of  literature  and 
great  powers  of  expression.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  a  very  pretty  account  of  his 
courtship  of  the  young  lady  whom 
he  afterwards  married;  a  bit  of 
neat  poetry,  quite  as  pretty  in  its 
way  as  anything  which  he  ever 

*  The  Lifeand  Letters  of  SydnevDobell, 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Two  vols.  (Smith,  Elder, 
A  Co.) 


wrote.  A  five  years'  courtship 
came  to  an  end  by  a  marriage 
when  he  was  only  twenty.  Soon 
after  he  wrote  his  earliest  poem, 
'The  Eoman,*  and  intellectually 
this  poem  was  his  high-water 
mark.  It  was  a  decided  and  de- 
served literary  success.  We  think 
it  rather  unfortunate  for  his  ge- 
nius that  he  met  ^veral  Scottish 
gentlemen,  such  as  George  GU- 
fiUan  and  Alexander  Smith,  who 
flattered  him  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  and  possibly  imparted  to 
him  a  kind  of  exaggerated  self- 
consciousness.  Without  doubt  he 
possessed  a  remarkably  lovable 
and  refined  nature.  His  travel 
letters,  though  going  over  hack- 
neyed ground,  are  full  of  feeling 
and  poetical  observation.  The 
most  interesting  refer  to  Scotland, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  south 
of  France.  Some  of  his  morceaux 
are  interesting;  such  as  his  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Tennyson;  we 
might  also  say  of  *I)r.'  Emily 
Blackwell,  and  especially  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  There  is  an  intel- 
lectual power  and  moral  beauty 
about  the  life  which  to  many 
readers  will  be  more  attractive 
than  his  writings. 

Two  works  present  themselves 
for  notice  in  legal  biography.  Mr. 
O'Flanagan,  who  has  already  done 
a  great  deal  in  Irish  legal  bio- 
graphy, has  given  us  a  pleasant 
chatty  volume  on  the  Irish  bar.* 
As  he  points  out,  -the  most  re- 
nowned Irishmen  of  modern  times 
have  been  barristers,  and  a  book 
with  such  a  title  arouses  lively 
expectations.  The  volume  is 
partly  original  and  partly  a  com- 
pilation. His  own  circuit  is  the 
more  pleasing  and  also  the  more 
original  part  of  the  work.  Such 
a  sketch,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Whiteside,  who  was  continually 

*  The  Irish  Bar:  comprising  anecdotes, 
bon-mots,  and  biographical  sketches.  By 
J.  Roderick  OTluiagan.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) 
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being  pitted  against  his  qniet  icy 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Napier,  is  both 
amusing  and  authentic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sketch  of  Richard 
Lalor  8heil  is  meagre  and  defec- 
tive. The  sketch  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Blackburn  is  very  short. 
The  advice  given  to  a  certain  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  'Keep  a  good 
cook  and  feast  Lord  Blackburn.' 
Another  piece  of  good  advice  is 
quoted,  given  by  an  attorney  to  a 
man  who  had  received  a  public 
appointment:  '  Do  as  little  in  your 
office  as  ever  ye  can,  hut  do  that 
little  welU  We  thought  that  we 
had  exhausted  everything  that 
could  be  said  about  Curran  and 
0*Connellj  but  our  author  has 
still  some  fresh  stories  to  tell  us. 
Of  course  such  a  book  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  notice  of 
John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare. 
A  ludicrous  incident  happened  to 
him  which  could  have  happened 
nowhere  out  of  Ireland.  He  sen- 
tenced a  prisoner,  a  man  of  good 
family,  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  on  his  release  from  imprison- 
ment the  man  challenged  the 
judge  to  fight  a  duel.  It  is  said 
that  the  learned  judge  actually 
took  the  advice  of  a  military 
friend  on  the  point  whether  he 
ought  to  fight  or  not ;  but  his 
friend  ruled  that  words  spoken 
in  the  discharge  of  an  official 
duty  could  not  be  a  proper  cause 
for  a  hostile  meeting.  There  is  a 
good  story  t&ld  of  that  eminent 
judge,  Lord  Guillamore.  A  stupid 
jury  had  acquitted  a  highwayman, 
an  old  offender,  whose  guilt  was 
perfectly  obvious.  *  Is  there  any 
other  indictment  against  this  in- 
nocent man?'  inquired  the  judge 
of  the  Crown  solicitor.  *  No,  my 
lord.'  'Then  tell  the  gaoler  not 
to  let  him  loose  till  I  get  half  an 
hour*s  start  of  him ;  for  I  had 
rather  not  meet  him  on  the  road,* 
There  is  one  anecdote  which  will 
be  read  with  much  appreciation 


by  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
A  noble  client,  thinking  tihat  the 
counsel's  fee  had  not  been  marked 
sufficiently  high  by  his  attorney, 
sent  the  learned  gentleman  a  gold 
snuff-box  and  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  volume  opens  with  the  dark 
story  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Fitzgerald — a  most  remarkable 
story  of  forensic  romance. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  me- 
morial volume  respecting  Mr.  M. 
D.  Hill,  best  known  as  'the  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham.'  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  a  man  of  such 
rare  abilities  did  not  attain  to  a 
higher  judicial  position;  but  few 
judges  and  jurists  have  proved 
themselves  such  a  living  power 
in  the  improved  administration  of 
the  criminal  law.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  engaged 
to  a  sensible  young  lady.  Miss 
Bucknall,  and  his  letters  to  her 
are  perfect  models  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  Mr.  Hill  had  some  suc- 
cess both  in  Parliament  and  at 
the  bar ;  he  possessed  a  great  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  gifts ;  he 
was  the  contemporary,  on  equal 
terms,  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  his  day ;  but  he 
finally  settled  into  the  groove  of 
philanthropy,  tempered  by  litera- 
ture. He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Prison  Congress,  which  was 
held  in  London — last  year  it  was 
at  Stockholm — and  he,  if  any 
man,  thoroughly  understood  the 
troublesome  convict  question. 
People  learned  to  look  out  for 
Mr.  Hill's  charges  to  the  grand 
jury  of  the  Birmingham  sessions, 
as  the  best  manifestoes  of  humani- 
tarian principles  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals.  He  was  admirably 
seconded  by  Mary  Carpenter ;  and 
most  of  our  modem  improve- 
ments are  indirectly  due  to  him 
and  the  other  disciples  of  Jeremy 
Bentham.  There  is  rather  a  pau- 
city of  interesting  personal  matter. 
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The  account  of  his  first  interview 
with  Beutham  is  good.  De  Quin- 
cey  tells  an  amusing  story  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  HiU.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  M.  used  to  sum  up  the  story 
of  her  marriage  thus  :  '  Yes ;  the 
colonel  and  I  had  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  between  us  when  I 
married — ^just  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;'  and  then,  after  a 
little  pause,  she  added,  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  '  Tes,  just ;  I 
had  ninety-nine  and  the  colonel 
had  one.'  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
there  was  a  larger  amount  of  ana 
in  this  biography.  It  certainly 
gives  us  a  most  favourable  idea 
of  Mr.  liiU's  goodness  and  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Two  political  biographies  shall 
be  taken — one  a  foreign  and  one  a 
home  subject.  Those  who  study 
the  politics  of  Central  Asia,  which 
are  daily  assuming  enlaiged  im- 
portance, will  recid  with  consi- 
derable instruction  and  interest 
Mr.  Boulger's  Life  of  Yakoob 
Beg,*  Our  friends  who  study 
the  penny  dailies  must  take  care 
not  to  confound  for  a  moment 
the  Yakoob  Beg  of  this  book  with 
the  Yakoob  Khan  of  Afghanistan 
correspondents.  Our  Yakoob  Beg 
of  the  volume  before  us  was  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  constructed,  by  sheer 
force  of  genius,  a  personal  rule  for 
a  space  of  a  dozen  years,  which 
then  came  to  nothing,  after  the 
fashion  of  so  many  Oriental  Govern- 
ments. The  subject  is  interesting, 
and  might  serve  for  a  romance,  only 
we  must  warn  our  readers  that  the 
author  has  carefully  eliminated 
well-nigh  all  the  interest  and  ro- 
mance of  his  subject.  Mr.  Boul- 
ger  is  a  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  he  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  his 
readers  are  considerably  Asiatic  in 

*  Zj/e  of  Yakoob  Beg,  Athahk  Gati, 
and  Badaulet,  Ameer  of  Kashgar,  By 
D.  C.  Boulger.     (Allen  &  Co.) 


their  tastes  and  information.  He 
brings  out  the  attitude  of  the  three 
contending  powers  in  Asia,  the 
British,  the  Russian,  the  Chinese. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Boul- 
ger that  *■  of  these  China  is  in  many 
respects  the  foremost.'  Either 
Eussia  or  England  is  far  more  than 
a  match  for  China,  while  from 
the  solidarity  of  her  power  and 
disinterestedness  of  her  aims  the 
Empire  of  India  stands  foremost 
on  the  Asiatic  map.  Eussia  gain- 
ed more  from  China  in  commercial 
matters,  through  firiendship,  than 
we  gained  through  our  three  vic- 
torious wars.  Eussia,  however, 
has  lost  the  friendship  of  China, 
which  might  be  worth  many  pro- 
vinces to  her,  by  unjustly  retain- 
ing possession  of  Kuidja  ;  which 
is  of  course  so  much  to  the  good 
as  regards  British  interests.  Ya- 
koob was  an  English  ally  of  ours, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
much  pains  to  cultivate  his  good 
graces.  On  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  he  had  the 
impudence  to  send  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  Czar,  '  saying  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  son  of  his  good 
ally,  the  Queen  of  England,  was 
about  to  wed  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  the  Czar,  and  that  he  has- 
tened to  send  him  congratulations.' 
No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this 
communication  of  Yakoob  Beg« 
He  found  that  he  was  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed  when  he  trusted  us 
against  Eussia,  just  as  Yakoob 
Khan  experienced  the  same  thing 
when  he  trusted  Eussia  against  us, 
Yakoob  Beg,  the  iirst  of  the  Central 
Asiatic  powers,  was  overthrown 
at  last,  and  the  Chinese  recon- 
quered Kashgar.  Wherever  they 
conquer  they  turn  the  wilderness 
into  a  garden,  but  they  always 
conquer  with  ruthless  cruelty. 
The  chapter  which  our  politicians 
will  read  with  most  interest  is  the 
concluding  one  on  '  The  Central 
Asian  Question.'    We  quite  agree 
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with  Mr.  Boulger  that  English 
GoYemments  '  have  never  under- 
stood the  vitality  of  Chinese  insti- 
tutions;' hntwhen  he  argues  that 
the  fritish  Empire  would  neces- 
saiilj  go  down  hefore  a  combina- 
tion  of  China  and  Russia,  we  must 
venture  to  express  our  dissent 
from  him. 

William  Cobbett  had  in  every 
respect  such  a  thorough  and 
vigorous  nature — ^withallhis  Kadi- 
calism  he  was  so  true  a  patriot, 
with  all  his  asperity  he  had  such 
a  kindly  nature — ^that  it  was  well 
worth  while  to  gather  up  a  formal 
biography  of  his  life  and  his 
works.  Mr.  Smith's  main  justiE- 
cation  of  his  undertaking*  will  be 
that  he  has  obtained  some  new 
letters  and  reminiscences.  His 
most  fonnidable  rival  is  William 
Cobbett  himself.  That  racy  auto- 
biography must  necessarily  leave 
us  dissatisfied  with  any  other 
biography.  The  ethical  value  of 
Cobbett's  life  was  very  great. 
When  seventy  years  old  he  could 
write  :  '  I  have  led  the  happiest 
life  of  any  man  that  I  have  ever 
known,  l^ever  did  I  know  one 
single  moment  when  I  was  cast 
down ;  never  one  moment  when  I 
dreaded  the  future.'  Even  when 
he  was  imprisoned  for  many 
months  he  passed  the  time  very 
happily.  It  is  worth  while  to 
master  such  an  extraordinary  life. 
As  a  private  soldier  he  studied 
military  science  as  if  bent  on  a 
field-marshal's  bdion.  In  America 
he  was  intrepidly  English  among 
the  Bepublicans.  When  he  came 
home  everything  seemed  dwarfed. 
*  When  I  returned  to  England 
the  trees,  the  hedges,  even  the 
parks  and  woods,  seemed  so  emalU 
It  made  me  laugh  to  hear  little 
gutters  that  I  could  jump  over 
called  riotrs.    The  Thames  was 

•  WUliam  CMeU :  a  Biography,  By 
Edward  Smith.  Two  toU.  (Sampson  Low 
A  Co.) 


but  a  creek.  Everything  was  be- 
come so  pitifully  small.'  For  all 
that,  he  found  his  true  home  in 
England.  Most  of  the  reforms 
which  he  advocated  have  now 
passed  into  law.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
justice  to  the  Government  of  that 
day,  that  perhaps  the  time  was 
not  come  when  they  might  be 
adopted  with  safety.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament,  but  too  late, 
not  long  surviving.  He  was  one 
of  the  raciest  of  writers  and  hon- 
estest  of  men.  Greville  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  '  few  bad  cha- 
racters' who  had  been  returned, 
but  his  reputation  will  stand 
higher  than  Greville's. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  may 
call  'still'  biography,  we  can 
heartily  commend  the  memoir  of 
the  late  Ur.  Hodgson,  Provost  of 
Eton,  by  his  son.*  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  his  own  niche  in  literary  his- 
tory through  his  early  and  intense 
friendship  with  Byron.  Hodgson 
was  the  best  friend  of  his  best  mo- 
ments. There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  original  matter  respecting  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron.  Lord  Byron 
gains,  and  his  wife  becomes  de- 
preciated, in  the  estimate  of  these 
pages.  She  seems  to  have  been 
unloving  and  unforgiving;  and 
these  volumes  give  us  another  in- 
stance of  the  abrupt  unfeeling  way 
in  which  she  could  terminate  the 
friendships  of  years  at  her  own 
caprice.  When  Hodgson  wanted 
to  many  free  from  debt  Byron  in- 
sisted on  giving  him  a  thousand 
pounds.  What  a  contrast  there 
was  between  the  two  friends  !  The 
one  led  a  life  of  learned  seclusion 
as  poet,  scholar,  and  divine,  dis- 
charging every  office  of  life  with 
dignity  and  success,  and  dying 
full  of  years  and  honours;    the 

*  Mtm/oir  of  the  Rev,  Francis  Hodgson^ 
B.D,  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.     (Macmillan.) 
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other,  self-consumed  by  his  own 
passions  and  his  own  gloiy.  It 
says  something  for  the  moral  na- 
ture of  Byron,  that  he  was  able 
to  find  this  close  affinity  to  his 
friend.  But  Hodgson  was  in  truth 
the  most  interesting  and  charming 
of  men.  Every  one  loved  him, 
from  the  villagers  of  Bakewell 
to  his  great  neighbours  in  their 
'dukeries.*  The  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire  writes  to  him  :  '  On 
Monday  I  go  to  Wobum  for  the 
royal  visit  there.  The  Queen 
boasted  to  me  in  London  of  hav- 
ing seen  you,  and  told  of  your  re- 
ception of  her.*  Again  he  writes : 
*  The  Queen  knew  your  picture 
directly  at  Chatsworth,  and  called 
her  husband  to  come  back  and 
look  at  it.'  The  last  Duke  of 
Devonshire  appears  in  a  very 
amiable  light  in  these  pages ;  he 
is  full  of  kindness.  He  writes  a 
capital  letter,  and  is  altogether  a 
higher  style  of  character  than 
most  of  hiB  contemporaries  took 
him  to  be.  When  Hodgson  mar- 
ried a  second  time — it  was  to  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Denman's — the 
duke  lent  him  Hardwick  Hall 
for  his  honeymoon,  and  when  he 
wanted  sea  air  lent  him  his  house 
at  Kemp  Town,  Brighton  :  *  You 
are  by  no  means  to  leave  Kemp 
Town  when  you  say;  you  must 
stay  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  to  remain  by  the  seaside.  If 
I  should  take  it  into  my  head  to 
want  to  go  to  Brighton  I  should 
like  so  much  to  iind  you  there; 
and  I  should  have  my  bedroom 
and  library  as    usual,   and   you 


would  not  be  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed.' The  duke  tells  of  the 
death  of  a  friend,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
who  died  after  four  days'  illness 
in  consequence  of  eating  ices  at  a 
ball.  Other  interesting  anecdotes 
might  be  gathered.  Mrs.  Leigh^ 
Lord  Byron's  sister,  describes  a 
party  at  the  house  of  a  lady  whom 
Dickens  subsequently  immortal- 
ised in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was 
originally  chosen  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  from  a  row  of  village 
lads  brought  before  him  as  candi- 
dates for  a  place  in  the  gardens  at 
Chatsworth.  We  have  a  striking 
sentence  relative  to  the  character 
of  the  late  Lord  Denman.  When 
Empson,  the  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh RevietCy  was  dying,  he  said, 
'  Send  my  love  to  Denman ;  and 
tell  him  that  I  do  not  forget 
how  long  I  lived  under  the  shadow 
of  his  noble  nature.'  Late  in  life 
Lord  Melbourne  gave  Hodgson 
the  Provostship  of  Eton.  As 
his  carriage  first  drove  through 
the  Playing  Fields  he  exclaimed, 
*  Please  God  I  will  do  something 
for  these  poor  boys.'  The  Pro- 
vost certainly  set  his  mark  on 
Eton.  He  abolished  the  Montem 
— apparently,  however,  to  the 
Queen's  regret — among  other  re- 
forms, restored  the  collegiate 
church,  established  the  school 
library,  and  introduced  the  study 
of  modern  languages.  He  had  a 
perpetual  fountain  of  wit  and 
humour,  and,  as  Byron  prophesied, 
he  rhymed  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. His  last  word  was  *  charming.' 
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It  was  that  incorrigible  wag  and 
insatiable  newsmonger,  Mark 
Beckwink,  Esq.,  who  christened 
her,  and  the  fatnous  familiarity 
of  fashionable  Mayfair  soon  led  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  phrase. 
Society  was  tickled  by  the  quaint 
inversion  of  the  names,  and,  as 
really  little  or  nothing  was  known 
abont  the  young  lady,  it  was  held 
to  be  a  highly  humorous  mode 
of  speaking  of  her.  Indeed,  be- 
yond the  &ct  that  her  youth, 
extreme  beauty,  and  gracious 
manners  had  turned  the  heads  of 
the  young  sweUs  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her,  she  was  a  mys- 
tery even  to  her  name.  She  was 
simply  called  'May'  by  the  few 
who  were  on  familiar  terms  with 
her,  and  *  Miss  May'  by  the  many 
whose  acquaintance  was  more 
distant. 

Old  Lady  Tresselton  brought 
her  out,  and  introduced  her,  at 
the  Dag-end  of  the  season  of  1860, 
as  her  young  friend  May;  but 
whence  she  came  or  who  she  was, 
the  haughty  dowager  gave  no  hint. 
Very  few  people  had  the  courage 
to  press  the  old  lady  upon  any 
point  she  was  reticent  on;  and 
when  one  or  two  intrepid  indi- 
viduals made  the  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate this  'May'  mystery,  they 
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were  so  pointedly  shut  up,  or  their 
questions  so  cleverly  evaded,  that 
return  as  they  would  to  the 
charge,  they  were  always  worst- 
ed. Notorious  for  her  imperious 
and  eccentric  ways,  it  was  finally 
set  down  that  this  was  only  one 
of  the  many  fads  the  aristocratic 
dame  was  constantly  going  in  for. 
Her  fancies  and  whims  were 
never  questioned ;  her  birth  and 
position,  in  spite  of  her  want  of 
wealth,  warranted  what  she  did  as 
'  the  right  thing,'  no  matter  how 
odd  or  queer. 

Sir  Hans  Tresselton,  third 
baronet,  had  left  her  a  widow 
with  one  son,  thirty  years  ago; 
but  the  lad  never  went  quite 
straight,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
and-twenty  went  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  his  father  had  pro- 
perty, and  there  died  within 
twelve  months.  Ever  since  this 
event  Lady  Tresselton  had  shown 
at  intervals  a  partiality  for  pro- 
tecting and  patronising  some  one. 
May  was  by  no  means  her  first 
favourite,  though  of  the  three 
previous  ones  she  had  never  hesi- 
tated to  give  a  full  and  particular 
account,  which  led  to  each  and 
all  getting  well  settled  in  life.  In 
short,  she  was  a  matchmaker ;  it 
had  become  her  hobby,  and  it  was 
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thought  that  it  was  only  her 
reticence  regarding  her  present 
proiSySe  that  held  back  the  am- 
bitious youth  of  the  hour.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  May  being 
all  that  a  fashionable  young  lady 
should  be,  and  a  most  delightful 
girl  to  boot,  she  was  gradually 
accepted  without  much  further 
questioning. 

*  Ton  my  life,  she's  a  regular 
stunner !'  young  Falkham  of  the 
Life  Guards  Grey  was  declaring 
one  evening  during  the  season  of 
1861  to  Beckwink,  the  lad  of  all 
others  most  likely  to  know  who 
was  who.  *  But  who  do  you  think 
she  really  is,  Marco  V 

Amongst  the  coterie  of  young 
swells  who  frequented  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Dardy  Club,  where 
the  talk  was  going  on,  nobody  was 
supposed  to  know  so  much  as 
Beckwink.  He  was  the  real 
referee  in  all  matters  of  fashion- 
able mystery;  but  he  had  long 
confessed  himself  baffled  about 
Miss  May,  though  his  defeated 
curiosity  was  solaced  when  he 
found  how  popular  his  cognomen 
for  her  had  become. 

'  I  never  can  tell  what  the  deuce 
her  name  is,'  he  answered. 
*  Whether  May  is  her  Christian  or 
surname,  or  both,  or  either,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  tell !  I've  tried 
the  old  woman  from  all  sides,  but 
never  get  any  nearer.  So  sure  as 
I  lead  up  to  the  question,  and 
think  I've  cornered  her,  some 
confounded  thing  turns  the  con- 
versation, or  the  old  girl  turns  it 
herself  with  such  dexterity  that 
you  are  nowhere  again  in  a  minute. 
Once  I  said  point-blank,  ''  Is  May 
a  Christian  or  a  surname?'  and 
Lady  Tresselton  answered  coolly, 
"  Whichever  you  like ;  it  is  short 
for  Mary,  or  Martha,  or  Margaret, 
and  ought  always  to  be  used  when 
people  give  their  children  such 
dreadful  names  as  these.  Some- 
times a  girl  is  christened  May; 


and  I  once  knew  a  Captain  May, 
a  very  gallant  soldier."  "Yes," 
I  said;  '*but  I  am  thinking  of 
Miss  May,  your — "  "  Ah,"  broke 
in  the  old  woman  instantly,  "  you 
are  not  singular  in  that,  Mr.  Beck- 
wink; a  good  many  young  men 
are  thinking  of  her,  but  they  seem 
only  to  think ;  none  of  them  have 
spoken  yet ;  the  field  is  still  open. 
0,  you  are  sad  fellows,  you  men, 
nowadays ;  very  few  of  you  have 
the  courage  of  your  opinions." 
And  do  you  know,'  went  on 
Beckwink,  as  he  recounted  this 
conversation  to  his  friend,  *  I 
think  the  old  woman  was  making 
a  bid  for  me  ?  But,  hang  it  all, 
you  know,  one  could  not  marry  a 
girl  unless  you  knew  her  name  !' 
'  But  perhaps  her  name  is  May,' 
said  Falkham,  with  a  wag  of  his 
sapient  head. 

*  Perhaps  it  is.  Why,  of  course 
it  is  I' 

'  But  I  mean  Miss  May,  don't 
you  know  V 

*  Well,  that's  what  I  say.  Talkie ; 
she's  called  Miss  May ;  but  May 
what :  that's  what  I  want  to 
know.* 

*  WTiy,  May,  I  keep  telling  you,' 
urged  the  Guardsman. 

'  Confound  it,  I  know  that  as 
well  as  you  do;  but  you  won't 
pretend  to  tell  me  that  her  name 
is  Miss  May  May :  it  would  be 
quite  too  ridiculous  for  anybody 
to  have  such  a  name.' 

*Bet  you  a  pony  that's  it, 
Marco !' 

'  I  will  trouble  you,  gentlemen, 
to  take  care  what  yon  say  about 
that  young  lady,'  here  interrupted 
a  tall,  lean,  hatchet-faced,  but 
distinguished-looking  young  man, 
with  a  set  sneer  wrinkling  his 
right  nostril,  upper  lip,  and  eye- 
brow. He  had  been  lounging 
listlessly  through  the  room,  and 
had  accidentally  come  within  ear- 
shot of  the  speakers.  *  It  is  com- 
ing to  pass,'  he  continued,  taking 
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a  huge  cigar  from  his  lips,  '  that 
hefore  next  fall,  Miss  May  will 
have  fixed  her  name  to  one  that 
I  guess  you  will  not  take  in  vain.' 

*  Indeed  !  What,  is  she  going 
to  he  married]  Whose  name  is 
she  going  to  honour  V  asked  Beck- 
wink  excitedly. 

*  Mine,  sir ;  the  Hon.  Jaspar 
G.  Euse — at  your  service.' 

'Have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you.* 

*No,*  here  hurriedly  broke  in 
Major  Hernehill,  another  of  the 
Dardy  set,  who  had  just  followed 
Mr.  Euse  up  to  the  speakers. 
*  I  ought  to  have  introduced  my 
friend.  Let  me  present  you,  Mr. 
Euse — Mr.  Beckwink,  Mr.  Falk- 
ham.  Mr.  Euse  is  attached  to 
the  American  Legation,  and  has 
only  been  in  England  a  week,  so 
m  trouble  you  fellows  to  be  civil 
to  him.' 

Then  there  was  a  feeble  laugh, 
and  a  buzz,  and  an  awkward,  '  O, 
very  glad  I  Ah,  yes,  delighted  !* 
and  Beckwink  and  Ealkham  held 
oat  their  hands  to  the  stranger. 
This  gave  a  pleasant  turn  to  the 
talk,  which  for  a  moment  had 
promised  to  become  otherwise ; 
but,  after  one  or  two  more  con- 
ventional remarks,  in  which  of 
course  the  lady's  name  did  not 
appear,  the  knot  of  men  broke 
up.  Beckwink  soon  after,  how- 
ever, was  buttonholing  Hernehill 
in  a  corner  ;  for  that  purveyor  of 
gossip  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
learned  the  top  and  the  tail  of 
this  startling  news  about  Fair  May. 

*  Well,'  said  Hernehill, '  I  had 
best  give  you  the  tip,  straight  out, 
as  far  as  I  know,  or  else  you'll  be 
drawing  on  your  imagination.  I 
know  you,  Mark ;  you  never  like 
to  appear  in  the  dark  long.  Euse 
there,  the  Yankee,  brought  very 
good  letters — one  to  Lady  Tressel- 
ton ;  and  like  his  countrymen  w^ent 
ahead  in  no  time ;  had  not  been 
to  the  house  twice  before  he  pro- 


posed for  the  girl,  put  his  circum- 
stances before  the  old  lady;  she 
approved,  and  the  American  goes 
in  to  win,  and  wins.  The  girl 
says  *'  yes,"  and  there^s  an  end  of 
it ;  and  they  are  to  be  married  the 
end  of  the  season.' 

*•  Astounding  !'  said  Beckwink ; 
'and  to  think  you  should  have 
heard  all  this  before  me  !' 

'Ah,  my  boy,  behindhand  for 
once,  eh  ]  and  I'll  lay  odds  you 
don't  know  another  bit  of  news 
about  our  friend.  You  are  getting 
quite  out  of  the  running.  What 
has  come  to  you,  old  man  ? 

*  0,  humbug  !  What  more  do 
you  know?  True,  I  have  been 
away  in  Burke's  yacht  for  a  fort- 
night ;  lots  of  things  happen  in  a 
fortnight.     Tell  us,  what  is  it  V 

'  Well,  then,  simply  this  :  the 
day  before  the  Hon.  Jaspar  turned 
up.  Fair  May  refused  Charlie 
Hampden.' 

'  What !  you  don*t  mean  to  say 
he  proposed  T 

'  Positive  fact :  and  he  is  gone 
off,  very  hard  hit,  to  the  iStates ; 
going  to  fight  for  the  South,  he 
says,  and  hopes  a  Northerner's 
bullet  will  settle  the  question,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  You  do  astonish  me  !  Who 
would  have  thought  it !  Why, 
Charlie  Hampden  has  beeu  about 
the  whole  season,  looking  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle.     He  kept  it  very  dark.' 

*  Yes  ;  still  waters,  you  know ; 
but  what  I  say  is  true  for  all 
that.' 

'  Why,  he  has  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  !  What  was  he  going 
to  marry  onl' 

*  Ah,  there's  the  rub ;  old  lady 
wouldn't  stand  it.  Good  family 
all  very  well,  but  money  is  her 
caper.  Girl  has  not  a  screw,  we 
may  be  sure;  and  her  ladyship 
means  to  settle  her  well,  as  she 
has  her  other  pets.  Now  the 
Honourable  Jaspar  is  no  end  of  a 
catch,  and  for  a  Northerner  comes 
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of  a  good  stock ;  but  Lady  Tres- 
selton  in  this  case  looks  more  to 
money  than  birth,  take  my  word 
for  it.  There,  Marco,  my  boy,* 
added  the  speaker,  giving  his 
friend  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  *  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  told  you 
enough  to  make  you  happy  and 
keep  you  going.' 

'Daresay  you  have/  retorted 
Eeckwink,  somewhat  grimly  for 
him.  'But  now  I  should  just 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  apropos 
of  this  youDg  person.  Hernehill, 
old  man,  you  are  a  shrewd  ob- 
server, and  I  wonder  if  you  have 
ever  noticed  it.  Very  few  fellows 
have ;  indeed,  it  has  only  struck 
me  quite  lately;  but  have  you 
ever  seen  her  hands  V 

'  What,  Miss  May's  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  Why,  of  course  !  How  can  a 
fellow  see  a  girl  without  seeing 
her  hands  V 

*  Pshaw  I  I  mean  without  her 
gloves,'  continued  Beckwink  im- 
patiently. 

Hernehill  paused,  cogitated, 
and  then  answered, 

'  No ;  I  don't  know  that  I  .ever 
have,  now  that  you  put  it  to  me.' 

*  No,  nor  any  one  else !'  said 
Beckwink  triumphantly.  '  I  have 
asked  lots  of  fellows  who  have 
met  her  and  danced  with  her, 
and  they  all  say  they  have  never 
seen  her  take  her  gloves  off. 
No,  sir;  she  never  takes  them  off, 
not  even  at  dinner.' 

'  That's  curious ;  but  what  do 
the  women  say  V 

'Just  the  same;  they  never 
catch  her  without  her  gloves.' 

'  It's  a  pretty  little  hand,  as  far 
as  I  remember,'  said  Hernehill. 
'  Colour  wrong,  or  what  V 

*  It's  a  tremendous  mystery, 
that's  what  it  is,'  exclaimed  the 
little  gentleman  almost  gravely. 
'  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I'm  bothered.  I  will  find  out  the 
reason  somehow.' 


'Well,  Mark,  you'll  have  a 
chance  soon.  She  must  take  her 
glove  off  when  she  gets  married.' 

*  True,  by  Jove !'  cried  Beck- 
wink with  glee.  '  I  never  thought 
of  that,  of  course.  When  do  you 
say  the  wedding  is  to  be  1' 

'  The  beginning  of  August,  I 
believe ;  so  Mr.  Buse  told  me :  he 
ought  to  know.' 

'  I  shall  assist  at  that  ceremony,' 
said  Beckwink  deliberately,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  saw 
his  way.  '  When  the  ring  has 
to  be  put  on,  if  something  strange 
does  not  happen,  my  name  is  not 
Mark  Beckwink.' 

Hernehill  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  his  friend*s  manner. 

•  What  a  fellow  you  are  !'  he 
cried;  'you  have  the  rummest 
notions.' 

But  Beckwink  evidently  did 
not  see  the  joke. 

'  It's  all  very  well,'  he  said, 
'  but  what  with  the  secrecy  about 
her  name,  and  this  strange  &ct 
of  her  never  taking  her  gloves  off, 
the  girl  is  a  mystery,  an  enigma, 
which  it  shall  be  my  business  to 
solve.'  And  with  a  preoccupied 
'  good-night,'  he  quitted  the  room 
before  Hernehill's  laughter  had 
subsided. 

A  fashionable  wedding  at  the 
end  of  a  London  season.  What 
are  hearts  in  comparison  to  dresses 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  Wherever 
the  former  may  be  worn,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  sleeve  that  they 
are  then  to  be  found.  And  yet 
it  is  of  hearts  that  I  have  to  write 
in  this  case.  So  the  gorgeous 
array  must  be  imagined,  and  I  can 
simply  say  that  the  bride  was 
lovely,  and  like  a  floating  dream- 
cloud  of  pearly  purity ;  that  her 
elderly  patroness  and  protector 
looked  handsome,  stately,  and 
gratified;  that  the  bridesmaids 
seemed  to  be  far-off  imitations  of 
her  in  whose  wake  they  followed ; 
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that  the  bridegroom,  albeit  some- 
what strange  of  aspect,  stood  ex- 
pectant in  his  proper  place ;  the 
clergy  and  other  necessary  actors 
in  the  scene,  in  theirs ;  whilst 
every  available  space  within  the 
sacred  walls  was  filled  by  a  throng 
of  well-dressed  lookers-on.  Fore- 
most amongst  these,  we  may  be 
snre,  is  Mark  Beckwink,  Esq., 
eagerly  watching  the  proceedings, 
and  ever  and  anon  turning  to 
comment  on  them  in  a  whisper  to 
his  friend  Hemehill.  This  gentle- 
man responds  with  less  than  nsual 
of  his  nonchalant  manner,  and  as 
if  impressed  by  unexpected  and 
curious  possibilities. 

All  is  going  smoothly  and  in 
proper  sequence ;  the  appropriate 
silence  reigns,  yet  the  approaches 
to  the  altar  are  so  crowded,  that, 
save  to  those  in  the  front  rank, 
none  of  the  minor  acts  and  details 
of  the  ceremony  are  visible  ;  and 
therefore,  by  the  progress  of  the 
solemn  words  alone,  as  they  fall 
from  priestly  lips,  can  the  masses 
of  spectators  tell  what  stage  in 
the  simple  service  has  been 
reached. 

Presently  there  is  a  pause,  and 
the  whisper,  *  Take  your  glove  olf,' 
is  plainly  audible.  The  pause 
continues  ;  an  eagerness  to  press 
a  little  forward  is  shown  by  a  cer- 
tain knot  of  the  congregation 
nearest  to  the  bride.  The  whis- 
per is  repeated ;  and  as  doubtless 
the  request  is  being  nervously 
complied  with,  the  clergyman 
slowly,  and  with  impressive  so- 
lemnity, puts  the  crucial  queition, 
*  Wilt  thou,  Jasper,  have  this 
woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wifef 
Again  a  pause ;  and  then  suddenly, 
amidst  amazement  and  surprise, 
a  ringing,  sharp,  metallic  '  No  ?  is 
heard — heard  to  the  uttermost 
comers  of  the  church. 

The  bridegroom  has  taken  the 
hand',  timidly  and  reluctantly  held 
forth.    He  has  looked  at  it  keenly, 


eagerly ;  stepped  back  a  pace,  re- 
peated for  one  second  his  exami- 
nation of  the  delicate  finger-tips, 
and  then  flung  it  from  him  as  the 
fatal  *  No !'  was  uttered. 

Above  and  through  the  buzz 
of  consternation  here  ensuing,  can 
be  distinguished  such  angry  and 
hurried  words  as,  *  Never  if  I  know 
it  I  I  guess  I  don't  make  a  match 
like  that  I  I  had  no  notion  such 
a  thing  could  be  !'  And  whilst  all 
the  men  standing  near  the  bride- 
groom crowd  round  him,  and  with 
eager  questions  and  ill-suppressed 
expressions  of  angry  denunciation 
hurry  him  away  to  the  yestry,  the 
women  rush  forward  to  the  bride, 
who  stands  pale  and  trembling  by 
the  altar- rail. 

The  scene  which  follows,  again 
like  the  dresses  and  decorations  of 
the  drama,  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  at  least  by  me. 
What  does  it  meani  What  is 
the  cause  ?  What  can  have  hap- 
pened 1  What  did  he  see  on  her 
hand  ?  These  and  the  like  ejacu- 
lations are  dominant  among  the 
multitude,  as,  hustling  and  bust- 
ling, excited,  curious,  and  amused, 
it,  gradually  dispersing,  leaves  the 
church. 

Not,  however,  until  some  time 
after  the  bride  has  been  hurried 
off  in  her  carriage  by  her  women- 
friends,  does  the  excitement  begin 
to  subside.  Groups  of  people 
linger  about  the  doors,  curious  to 
learn  the  reason  for  this  unex- 
pected termination  to  a  marriage. 
One  of  the  little  knots,  standing 
near  the  vestry-entrance  in  a  quiet 
by-lane,  is  rewarded  by  witness- 
ing another  striking  episode  in 
the  play. 

As  the  tall,  thin,  angular  figure 
of  the  chief  actor  emerges,  after  a 
while,  from  the  door,  accompanied 
still  by  several  men  with  per- 
plexed faces,  he  is  met  on  the 
threshold  by  a  stalwart  young 
swell,  who  has  come  round  from 
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the  main  entrance  witk  the  little 
crowd. 

*  Your  name  is  Euse,  I  believe,' 
•he  says  angrily ;  '  mine  is  Hamp- 
den. I  have  no  authority  at  pre- 
sent from  the  friends  of  theyoiing 
lady,  whom  you  have  so  grossly 
insulted,  to  take  up  her  cause; 
hut  if  the  day  ever  does  come 
when  I  have,  you  shall  answer  to 
me  for  this  outrage.' 

The  American,  with  his  set 
sneer,  looks  slowly  up  and  down 
the  speaker,  as  it  were,  and  then 
flays, 

*Yes,  sir;  I  will  answer  you, 
sir,  or  any  man  living,  anywhere, 
anyhow  you  like.  1  guess  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 
I  should  be  everlastingly  ashamed 
if  I  had  done  otherwise,  hard  and 
cruel  as  the  disappointment  is  to 
me — harder,  I  reckon,  than  to  any- 
body else.' 

*  This  is  no  place  for  explana- 
tion; but — *  Hampden  is  going 
on,  when  he  is  interrupted  by 
Major  Hemehill,  who  at  that 
moment  comes  out  of  the  vestry- 
door  with  Beck  wink.  Seizing 
Hampden  by  the  arm,  he  cries, 
with  a  look  of  amazement, 

*  Good  God,  Charlie,  you  here  I 
I  thought  you  were  the  other 
side  of  the  world  !  But  come  out 
of  this,  come  with  me,  come  away 
at  once ;  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  it ;'  and  hurrying  him  off, 
the  friends  disappear  round  the 
comer  of  the  short  passage,  leav- 
ing the  few  witnesses  of  the  scene 
more  open-mouthed  with  wonder 
than  ever. 

Beckwink's  rooms  were  not  a 
stone's  -  throw  from  the  church, 
and  thither  we  will  follow  the 
three  friends ;  for  not  until  they 
had  hurriedly  settled  to  retire 
there  was  anything  like  a  clear 
explanation  of  this  strange  affair 
entered  upon.  Imagining  once 
more  the  confusion  of  incoherent 
questions  and  answers,  we  will 


take  up  the  talk  only  when  it 
becomes  a  little  consequent  and 
intelligible. 

Hampden  is  saying  excitedly, 

^  No ;  I  could  not  stand  it.  I 
was  harder  hit  than  I  thought ; 
and  when  I  got  to  Liverpool  I 
had  not  the  pluck  to  go  on  to  the 
States,  so  I  went  over  to  some  of 
my  people  in  Yorkshire.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  country  in  which  she  still 
was.  I  had  a  presentiment,  don't 
you  know,  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  me  yet.  And,  by  Jove, 
it  looks  now  as  if  there  were '!  I 
heard  she  was  going  to  be  married, 
so  I  came  back  last  night,  and 
the  same  sort  of  presentiment  im- 
pelled me  to  go  to  the  church. 
But  tell  me,  ^larco,  once  again, 
exactly  what  this  fellow  said.' 

Beck  wink,  eager  as  ever  to  re- 
tail news,  then  recounted  in  de- 
tail what  had  hitherto  only  been 
given  in  short  and  broken  ejacula- 
tions. 

*  You  see,'  he  went  on,  in  his 
usual  airy  and  playful  manner, 
'when  we  all  crowded  into 
the  vestry,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  gets  him  into  a  comer, 
and  puts  it  to  him,  according  to 
the  rubric,  which  runneth  some- 
what to  his  effect :  "  At  which  day 
of  marriage,  if  any  man  do  allege 
and  declare  any  impediment,'* 
&c.,  "then  the  solemnisation," 
&c.,  "  must  be  deferred,"  &c., 
then  the  Honourable  Jaspar  G. 
Buse  explains  himself.  I  must 
say  I  never  saw  a  fellow  look  so 
yellow ;  in  fact,  he  was  all  colours, 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  what 
his  countrymen  call  "  a  tarnation 
fix" !  In  two  words,  he  says, 
'*  I  cannot  marry  that  girl,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  has  black 
blood  in  her  veins."  He  declared 
he  had  no  idea  of  it  until  he  saw 
her  hand,  but  her  delicate  finger- 
tips betrayed  her.  "  The  "faint 
dark  tinge  which  she  has  beneath. 
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Iter  nails,"  he  said,  "  was  a  plain 
and  unmistakable  proof  of  her 
origin."  I  have  always  heard  this 
is  the  case,*  continued  Beckwink, 
'  and  that  this  sign  never  escapes 
the  initiated  and  prejudiced  eye 
of  a  Northern  American.  I  must 
do  Mr.  Buse  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  was  much  moved,  and 
once  or  twice  quite  overcome.  He 
said  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight ;  that  his  affec- 
tion had  increased  the  more  he 
knew  her;  and  he  complain- 
ed bitterly  that  the  forms  of 
our  English  etiquette  had  for- 
bidden any  approach  to  those 
slight  familiarities  which  might 
have  allowed  him  to  discover  her 
secret  before  things  had  gone  so 
fur.  He  cited,  as  an  instance,  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  held  her 
hand  for  a  single  moment  un- 
gloved. Old  Lady  Tresselton 
never  left  them  alone  together — 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  on  the 
noli  me  tangere  principle,  and 
always  put  him  on  his  best 
behaviour.  He  cursed  these  for- 
malities of  our  society  as  the 
cause  of  the  whole  disaster ;  "for," 
he  went  on,  with  more  dignity 
than  I  could  have  given  him 
credit  for,  ''  whatever  comes  of  it, 
however  much  my  own  affections 
and  feelings  are  wounded,  I  reckon 
that  my  social  status  would  be 
gone  for  ever  in  my  country, 
setting  aside  my  own  self-respect, 
if  I  contracted  an  alliance  with 
a  woman  whose  blood  is  taiated 
with  that  of  the  negro,  however 
far  back."  Then  Kuse  turned 
to  Lady  Tresselton's  old  friend 
Haller,  whom  she  had  got  to  come 
and  give  the  bride  away,  and 
said,  ''How  Lady  Tresselton  is 
going  to  make  it  out  to  her  own 
conscience  for  having  hoodwink- 
ed me  in  the  matter,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge,  sir;  but  when 
it  comes  to  speaking  of  insult,  I 
calculate  I  am  the  person  who 


has  been  insulted  and  outraged  ; 
and  had  it  been  you,  Mr.  Haller, 
who  had  been  the  young  girFs 
guardian  instead  of  an  old  woman,' 
and  had  negotiated  the  affair 
from  the  beginning,  as  she  did — 
well,  sir,  whatever  the  law  of 
your  country  may  be,  I  should 
have  taken  it  into  my  own  hands, 
though  you  are  an  old  man.''  I 
cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  fellows,' 
continued  Beckwink,  'half  that 
passed.  There  was  such  a  clamour 
and  rattle  of  tongues,  I  never 
assisted  at  such  a  scene  in  my 
life !' 

'  But,'  broke  in  Hampden,  '  is 
it  a  fact)  Do  you  suppose  that 
that  sweet,  pure,  delicate-com- 
plexioned  girl  can  have  had  any 
dark  ancestry  ?  Not  that  it  mat- 
ters a  rap  to  me.  I  would  marry 
her  this  moment  if  even  she  had 
a  grandfather  as  black  as  ink  ;  for, 
as  I  admit,  I  never  was  so  hard 
hit  before ;'  and  the  good-looking 
young  fellow  rose  from  his  chair, 
flushed  and  thoughtful,  and  began 
pacing  the  room. 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said 
Beckwink.  '  What  the  deuce 
have  you  to  do  with  Miss  May's 
origin?  She  is  a  thorough  lady 
in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  de- 
lightful,  charming;  and  if  you  love 
her,  that's  enough,  isn't  it  ?  always 
provided  she  loves  you.' 

'  At  the  same  time,'  said  Heme- 
hill, '  we  must  remember,  in  justice 
to  Ruse,  that  he  has  been  grossly 
deceived,  and  that  the  Northern- 
ers do  not  take  this  view  of  the 
subject.  The  prejudice  is  utterly 
absurd,  we  know ;  but  to  them  it's 
a  matter  of  social  ostracism,  almost 
of  life  and  death ;  and  just  now, 
whilst  they  are  at  war  with  the 
South,  they  are  keener  about  the 
whole  subject  than  ever.* 

*Yes,'  cried  Beckwink;  *to 
the  true  Yankee,  ''a  nigger  is 
pison  whenever  met"  I  have 
never  been  in  the  States  myself; 
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but  fellows  Trho  have  tell  me  that 
he  will  not  get  into  a  railway- 
carriage — ^will  barelj  go  into  a 
room  where  a  nigger  is  sitting. 
And  yet,  by  Jove,  they  are  all 
for  letting  them  loose — the  slaves, 
I  mean.  Well,  free  country — do 
as  you  like — all  right,  I  daresay ; 
hut  I  am  no  good  at  these  things 
— don't  understand  them.' 

'  Ah,  slaves ;  yes,  to  be  sure,' 
cried  Hampden,  suddenly  bringing 
his  restless  pacing  to  and  fro  to  a 
standstill,  as  though  a  thought 
had  struck  him.  '  Have  not  I 
heard  that  Sir  Hans  Tresselton 
(the  old  woman's  husband,  you 
know)  at  one  time  owned  a  large 
property  in  the  West  Indies? — 
sugar-canes  and  that  sort  of  thing/ 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  answered  Beck- 
wik ;  'and it  J^b  to  look  after  it 
that  the  only  scion  of  the  noble 
house  went  out,  years  ago,  don't 
you  know?  and  caught  yellow 
fever,  or  had  d.t.  or  somethinjr, 
and  never  came  back.  I  recollect 
hearing  all  about  it  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  Eton.' 

'Then,'  said  Hampden,  drop- 
ping into  an  easy  chair  and  vigor- 
ously slapping  the  one  leg  which 
he  threw  across  the  other,  *  take 
my  word  for  it,  if  what  this  Yan- 
kee says  be  a  fact,  then  this  dear 
sweet  girl,  about  whom  there  has 
always  hung  a  certain  mystery,  is 
some  connection  of  the  Tressel- 
tons !' 

•What,'  cried  Beckwink,  sud- 
denly becoming  portentously  grave 
at  the  prospect  of  fresh  revelations, 

*  do  you  think  so  V 

'Very  likely;  for  you  must 
know,'      continued       Hampden, 

*  when  I  proposed  for  her,  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  Lady  Tiesselton, 
who,  after  all,  was  very  civil  to 
me  throughout  the  whole  affair ; 
never  bullied  me,  you  know,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind  ;  only  said 
it  could  not  possibly  be.  I  had 
nothing,  and  May  had  nothing, 


her  fiither  having  died  far  away, 
after  losing  all  his  property  by 
wild  speculation.' 

'Did  she  say  who  her  fieither 
wasf 

*  Not  exactly ;  but  left  me  to 
assume  that  it  was  a  certain  Cap- 
tain May,  a  great  firiend  of  her 
son's,  and  that  somehow  it  was 
out  of  regard  for  this  friendship 
that  she  (the  old  lady)  had  taken 
up  the  girl.* 

*  But  where  did  she  take  her  up 
from  V  asked  Beckwink.  *  Where 
has  she  been  all  this  time  T 

'  0,  at  school  in  Paris ;  but  of 
course  Lady  Tresselton  would  not 
be  very  explicit  with  a  detrimental 
like  myself 

'  I  shall  make  it  my  business/ 
said  Beckwink,  with  his  most 
important  air,  '  to  find  it  all  out. 
I  really  am  on  the  right  track  at 
last' 

'  Don't  trouble  yourself,  my 
dear  fellow;  my  mind  is  made  up/ 
said  Hampden,  again  rising  and 
putting  on  his  hat.  *  To-morrow  I 
shall  call  in  Curzon-street,  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  old  lady,  and 
renew  my  offer.  She  will  listen 
to  it  now,  ril  bet  you  an3rthing ; 
and  I  know  the  girl  likes  me :  I 
found  that  out  in  spite  of  Lady 
Tresselton.  Of  course  my  darling 
didn't  care  for  the  Yankee;  hadn't 
known  him  a  week  when  she  was 
forced  into  saying  "  Yes."  I  sup- 
pose, when  she  saw  she  must  give 
me  up,  she  was  utterly  reckless, 
and  didn't  care.' 

We  must  suppose  that  these 
confidences  would  hardly  have 
passed  so  unreservedly,  but  for 
the  strange  conjunction  of  events 
which  had  brought  the  three 
friends  together.  However  this 
may  be,  having  once  commenced, 
they  continued;  and  Hemehill 
and  Beckwink  were  eyentually 
instrumental  in  smoothing  away 
many  little  social  difficulties,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  Mr.  Ruse, 
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which  aiofle  thioogh  Hampden^s 
now  impetuous  pursuit  of  his 
purpose.  And  when,  three  or  four 
months  later,  he  carried  his  point, 
and  was  married  to  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  Mark  Beckwink,  Esq., 
did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  his  friend's  suit  to 
his  own  clever  diplomacy. 

'  Of  course,  I  managed  it,'  he 
said  to  Falkham  (who  reverenced 
Mark's  genius).  '  When  I  saw 
Hampden  was  determined  — 
rather  rash  of  hioi,  perhaps,  but 
that  was  not  my  affair — I  made  it 
mj  business,  as  I  said  I  would,  to 
get  at  the  top  and  the  tail  of  the 
whole  story ;  no  matter  how  I  did 
it,  but  I  did.' 

'  Yes,'  inquired  Falkham ;  'and 
you  found  out  who  she  really 
wasf 

•  Certainly.  Old  Lady  Tressel- 
ion's  grandchild,  daughter  of  her 
only  son,  the  noble  scion,  who,hav- 
ing  contracted  an  alliance  with  a 
beautiful  Octoroon — in  short,  hav- 
ing married  one  of  the  slaves  on 
his  father's  property — died  before 
the  offspring  of  the  union  was 
bom.  But,  knowing  his  end 
was  near  (and,  it  seems,  being 
▼ery  fond  of  his  wife),  he  con- 
signed her  and,  as  the  poets  would 
put  it,  her  unborn  babe  to  the 
charge  of  a  great  friend  of  his,  a 
Captain  May.  There  you  are, 
falkie — there's  the  secret ;  don't 
you  see?  He,  true  to  his  trust, 
represents  the  case  to  Lady  Tres- 
selton.  She,  though  very  indig- 
nant at  her  son's  mesaUianee^  con- 


dones it — maternal  instinct,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  wife,  who 
remains  in  her  native  land,  but 
goes  in  for  the  child;  has  her 
brought  up  in  Paris ;  never,  indeed, 
loses  sight  of  her;  and  finally 
determines,  when  she  is  the  right 
age,  to  present  her  to  the  world.' 

*Ah,  by  Jove!  Yes,  curious, 
quite  romantic,'  says  Falkham. 
'  But  what  about  the  name 
Mayl' 

'  0,  that  was  the  result  of  the 
old  woman's  pride.  Could  not 
fancy  acknowledging  the  girl 
outright;  and  having  had  her 
christened  May  from  regard  to 
her  son*s  friend,  made  a  mystery 
about  it.  Did  not  choose,  as  she 
coniided  to  me,  to  be  bullied  into 
telling  anything.  The  dark  finger- 
nails were  always  a  great  trouble 
to  her ;  but  she  thought  she  had 
got  over  it  by  the  perpetual  gloves. 
Forgot  the  American  prejudice, 
and  of  course  never  expected  the 
Yankee  to  cut  up  rough,  as  he  did. 
However,  it  has  all  come  right  at 
last.  Charlie  Hampden  and  his 
wife  are  quite  happy,  although, 
with  only  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  they  cannot  live  within 
reach  of  Mayfair.  Still,  an  I  tell 
him,  what  of  that  ?  He  can  always 
be  within  reach  of  Fair  May.' 

And  the  humorous  young  gen- 
tleman wagged  his  head  with 
justifiable  complacency  at  the 
witty  turn  he  was  thas  enabled 
to  give  to  his  already  original 
phrase. 
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One  of  the  happiest  ideas  I  ever 
had  was  a  sudden  fancy  for  taking 
up  my  quarters  in  the  old  univer- 
sity town  of  Heidelberg,  not  as  a 
mere  bird  of  passage,  but  with 
the  view  of  residing  there  as  long 
as  I  found  it  to  my  taste.  That 
it  proved  so  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  having  originally 
decided  on  a  period  of  six  months 
as  the  probable  duration  of  my 
stay,  J  remained  there  nearly  three 
years,  and  quitted  with  extreme 
regret  the  pleasant  valley  which 
had  become  to  me  something  very 
like  home,  and  will  always  be 
connected  in  my  memory  with 
the  most  agreeable  associations  of 
my  life.  iSince  then  I  have  fre- 
quently revisited  it ;  and  although 
many  of  the  once  familiar  faces 
are  now  missing — for  Time,  alas,  is 
no  respecter  of  persons — yet  the 
place,  notwithstanding  the  inevit- 
able changes  occasioned  by  a  lapse 
of  almost  twenty  years,  has  lost 
none  of  its  primitive  charm,  and 
invariably  appears  to  me  as  at- 
tractive, as  gemiithlich  as  ever. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  small 
German  towns,  including  the 
neighbouring  capitals  of  Carlsruhe 
and  Darmstadt,  both  remarkable 
for  their  ugliness  and  dulness, 
and  Mannheim,  which,  if  possible, 
is  more  suggestive  of  melancholy 
than  either,  Heidelberg,  partly 
owing  to  the  constant  influx  of 
strangers,  partly  to  its  ever-vary- 
ing population  of  students,  is  as 
gay  and  lively  a  residence  as  any 
that  can  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Teutonic  empire. 
One  important  point  in  its  favour 
is  its  exceptional  position,  afford- 


ing the  utmost  facility  for  excur^ 
sions  in  every  direction ;  Mannheim 
being  easily  accessible  by  train  in 
half  an  hour,  and  Frankfort,  Stutt- 
gart, or  Baden-Eaden  in  two  hours 
and  a  half ;  while  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  trip  by  the  branch-line 
skirting  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neckar  carries  you  into  the  heart 
of  as  picturesque  a  country  as  poet 
or  painter  could  reasonably  desire. 
The  town  itself,  neceasahly  of  no 
great  extent,  built  as  it  is  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  between 
hill  and  river,  has  nothing  formal 
or  even  regular  in  its  appearance  ; 
its  principal  thoroughfare  being  a 
long  straggling  street,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  terminate  respec- 
tively in  the  main  roads  to  Mann- 
heim and  Neckargemiind.  Paral- 
lel with  it  runs  the  Anlage,  a 
promenade  shaded  by  pink-bloe- 
soming  chestnut-trees,  and  bor- 
dered by  rows  of  hotels,  pentionSf 
and  private  houses  mostly  occu- 
pied by  the  university  professors 
and  their  pupils ;  and  above  it  on 
the  right,  as  you  leave  the  railway 
station,  are  the  wooded  heights  of 
the  Wolfshohle  and  the  winding 
carriage  -  road  leading  to  the 
Speiererhof.  Between  the  Anlage 
and  the  Hauptstrasse  are  two 
streets  especially  patroidsed  by 
the  English  colony,  the  Theater 
Strasse  and  the  Friedrichstrasse ; 
in  each  of  these  the  houses  are 
chiefly  let  in  flats  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors,  and  in  my 
time  spacious  and  comfortably 
furnished  apartments  might  be 
had  there  at  an  extremely  low 
rate.  Since  the  war,  prices  have 
risen  considerably,  but  not  more 
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80  than  in  other  towns  of  the 
duchy ;  and  the  floating  popula- 
tion having  rather  increased  than 
diminished  of  late  years,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  inhabitants  are 
gradually  recovering  their  senses, 
and  have  too  much  regard  for 
their  golden  geese  to  scare  them 
away  by  unreasonably  prohibitive 
tariflfs. 

As  an  educational  resort  Heidel- 
berg is  unrivalled ;  the  best  in- 
atruction  in  every  branch  of 
science,  literature,  and  art  may  be 
obtained  there  at  a  comparatively 
nominal  cost,  varying  from  a  florin 
to  a  florin  and  a  half  per  lesson  ; 
and  the  same  consideration  for 
limited  budgets  is  observable  in 
the  charges  for  medical  attend- 
ance ;  the  fee  of  an  ordinary 
practitioner  being  thirty  kreutzers, 
and  in  no  case  exceeding  a  florin. 
Provisions  are  fairly  good  and 
cheap  ;  the  most  delicious  break- 
fast-rolls I  ever  tasted  are  made 
by  a  baker  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Prinz  Carl  Hotel,  and  in  the  season 
hares,  partridges,  and  even  quarters 
of  chsvreuil  are  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  abundance ;  fruit  (es- 
pecially grapes  and  black  cherries) 
and  vegetables  are  plentiful  and 
moderate  in  price ;  and  meat, 
though  as  a  rule  answering  in 
quality  to  what  the  French  butchers 
term  the  '  second  category,'  is  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  that  usually 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  Southern 
Germany.  Fish,  on  the  contrary, 
la  scarce  and  dear;  the  small 
supply  of  trout  from  the  Wolfs- 
brunnen,  and  the  few  samples  of 
Hhine  salmon  that  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  market, 
being  entirely  monopolised  by  the 
hotel  proprietors;  and  with  re- 
spect to  poultry,  unless  the  present 
specimens  have  forfeited  the  repu- 
tation of  their  predecessors  for 
exiguity  and  toughness,  perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better.  The 
ordinary  wines  of  the  country, 


Markgrafler  and  Affunthaler,  are 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and 
average  from  sixpence  to  tenpence 
a  bottle ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
dine  now  and  then  at  the  Prinz 
Carl,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in 
a  peculiar  nectar  of  which  that 
far-famed  establishment  has  the 
specialty,  called  Forster-Tramin. 
A  serious  item  in  the  familv  ex- 
penditure  during  the  winter 
months  is  that  of  flrewood,  which 
is  brought  into  the  town  in  carts 
from  the  neighbouring  woods,  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
florins  a  load ;  fresh  supplies  of 
this  indispensable  commodity 
arrive  daily  from  September  to 
April,  and  the  wood  being  drier 
and  cheaper  at  the  commencement 
of  the  autumn  than  it  is  towards 
Christmas,  prudent  householders 
are  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  a 
stock  long  before  they  are  likely 
to  require  it. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent 
shops  in  Heidelberg;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  would  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  models  of 
the  kind  on  the  Zeii  at  Frankfort; 
and  I  may  particularly  instance 
that  of  Herr  Kochenburger  in  the 
Hauptstrasse  as  an  emporium 
where,  to  quote  the  remark  of  an 
old  ^yel8h  captain  who  passed 
half  his  days  there,  '  You  can  buy 
anything  except  a  leg  of  mutton.' 
Its  owner  began  business  in  a  very 
small  way  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  by  selling  pins,  needles, 
silk,  and  worsted,  and  attributes 
his  riao  in  the  world  solely  to  a 
horseshoe,  which  he  originally  in- 
serted for  luck's  sake  in  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  his  humble  abode, 
and  has  carefully  transferred  to  a 
similar  position  before  the  hand- 
some premises  he  now  occupies. 
Thinking  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, I  once  suggested  that  he 
might  safely  consider  himself  in- 
debted for  his  good  fortune  to  his 
own  perseverance  and  industry; 
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Init  he  abruptly  negatived  the 
idea :  *  Ohne  das  Hufeisen/  he 
said  decisively, '  v^are  ich  noch  ein 
armer  Lump'  (Without  the  horse- 
shoe I  should  etui  be  a  poor 
devil). 

It  is  the  custom  to  dine  early 
in  this  primitive  locality,  one 
o'clock  being  the  usual  hour,  and 
few  venturing  to  brave  public 
opinion  by  deferring  their  repast 
later  than  two.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  present  state  of  their  appe- 
tites, but  in  my  time  the  worthy 
townspeopfe  (that  is  to  say,  the 
male  portion  of  them)  appeared 
to  be  perpetually  eating  or  drink- 
ing from  morning  till  night.  For 
example,  after  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  coffee  and  bread-and-butter  at 
eight,  a  slight  snack,  consisting  of 
a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  sausage, 
or  whatever  else  came  convenient- 
ly to  hand,  was  conscientiously 
absorbed  between  ten  and  eleven, 
this  refection  being  succeeded  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  a  glass  or 
two  of  beer  as  a  preparatory  ante- 
prandial relish;  while  at  one  a 
goodly  allowance  of  soup,  boiled 
beef,  and  horse-radish  sauce,  fol- 
lowed by  nudefn  or  other  farina- 
ceous compounds,  constituted  the 
ordinary  midday  meal.  From 
three  to  four  came  coffee :  not  the 
digestive  ca/e  voir  in  which  epi- 
cures delight,  but  substantial  cafi 
au  laitj  served  in  breakfast-cups 
and  accompanied  by  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  the  never-failing  kuchen  ; 
and  this  adjunct  to  the  dinner 
disposed  of,  the  exhausted  stomach 
was  permitted  to  rest  until  sup- 
per-time, after  which  by  no  means 
stinted  collation — the  favourite 
dish  being  cold  veal  and  plums 
stewed  in  vinegar — there  was  a 
general  adjournment  to  the  kneipe, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  profitably  spent  in  the 
consumption  of  Liroburger  cheese 
and  unlimited  echoppen. 

The  society  of  the  place,  as  I 


remember  it,  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  categories,  neither  of  them, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  amalga- 
mating with  the  other:  these 
were  the  university  coterie,  chiefly 
composed  of  professors  and  their 
wives;  and  the  foreign  contingent, 
comprising  the  stranger  residents 
and  birds  of  passage,  and  the  few 
German  families  of  distinction 
living  in  the  town  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Now  and 
then  a  concert  at  the  Museum 
would  unite  these  uncongenial 
elements ;  but,  as  a  rule,  each 
party  kept  pretty  much  to  itself, 
the  only  outsiders  who  had  free 
access  to  both  being  a  certain 
number  of  privileged  students, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
or  Westphalian  corps.  Late 
hours  were  absolutely  unknown ; 
a  soirSfy  with  tea  and  the  inevit- 
able kuchen,  from  seven  to  eleven 
was  considered  the  acme  of  dissi- 
pation; and  the  short  distance 
between  one  house  and  another 
rendering  the  expense  ofadroschke 
unnecessary,  the  ladies,  escorted 
by  their  cavaliers,  and  protected 
by  hoods  and  goloshes,  proceeded 
on  foot  to  their  destination  in  all 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  simpli- 
city. 

The  leaders  of  fashion  in  my 
time  were  a  Scotch  peer,  whose 
principal  occupation  was  to  mount 
guard  on  Sundays  over  the  plate 
in  which  the  faithful  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  deposited  their  offer- 
ings ;  and  the  resident  director  of 
the  railway,  or  rather  his  wife,  he 
being  a  good-natured  nonentity, 
who  ate  liver  sausage  at  seven, 
and  indulged  in  surreptitious 
trips  to  Baden,  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  noble  science  of  the 
roulette.  Besides  these,  and  a  few 
really  choice  representatives  of  our 
native  Albion,  we  had  a  German 
baroness  and  her  sister,  rich  in 
family  quarterings,  but  in  nothing 
else;   an  ex-parliamentary  presi- 
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denty  a  celebrity  in  his  way,  who 
used  to  rehearse  his  speeches  in 
the  woods  of  the  Kaiserstuhl;  a 
retired  officer  of  the  French  navy, 
disabled  by  gout ;  a  Polo,  famous 
for  speaking  no  language,  his  own 
included,  correctly  ;  and  a  whilom 
secretary  of  Napoleon  III,  who 
had  originally  meditated  a  fort- 
night's stay  at  Heidelberg,  and 
had  remained  there  ever  since. 
Add  to  them  a  sprinkling  of 
officers  on  leave  from  Rastadt  or 
Carlsruhe;  a  grave  |)edantic  being 
called  Doctor,  but  of  what  nobody 
knew;  a  good-looking  couple,  half- 
German,  half-American,  located 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Haodschuhsheim ;  and  here  and 
there  a  stray  tourist  outward  or 
homeward  bound,  and  you  have, 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
the  crime  de  la  crime  of  our  lit- 
tle circle,  as  it  flourished  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  If 
people  didn't  meet  at  each  other's 
houses,  they  did  at  the  theatre, 
the  only  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment more  or  less  patronised  by 
everyone;  the  balls  at  the  Museum 
being  almost  exclusively  frequent- 
ed by  the  indigenous  population, 
and  the  annual  masked  ball,  or- 
ganised on  Shrove  Tuesday  by 
way  of  a  wind-up  to  the  Carnival, 
recruiting  its  chief  lady  supporters 
among  the  actresses  of  the  local 
troupe. 

During  the  three  years  of  my 
sojourn,  I  witnessed  the  decline 
and  fall  of  exactly  as  many  mana- 
gers ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  dra- 
matic season,  however  promising 
its  outset,  invariably  ended  in  a 
collapse.  Of  these  worthies  two 
were  wandering  administrators  of 
the  Crummies  stamp  (minus  the 
Phenomenon),  and  the  third  a 
dancing-master,  with  more  ambi- 
tion than  brains,  who  struggled 
un  gamely  as  long  as  his  funds 
held  out,  and  then  philosophi- 
cally   resumed    his   fiddle.    The 


prices  of  admission  were  moderate 
in  the  extreme,  the  usual  cost  of 
a  subscriber's  stall  being  eleven- 
pence,  and  on   grand    occasions 
one-and-fourpence ;    performances 
took  place  regularly  five  times  a 
week  (including  Sundays),  from 
October  to  April,  and  during  that 
interval  every  possible  speoies  of 
entertainment  was  by  turns  ex- 
hibited— opera,  tragedy,  comedy, 
drama,   poteen   (musical    farces), 
and  even  ballet,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.     At  a 
rough  guess,  I  fancy  T  must  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  my  stay, 
i^m  two  to  three  hundred  differ- 
ent pieces,  better  played   on  an 
average  than  is  genendly  the  case 
in    provincial    theatres,  and    in 
many  instances  reinforced  by  the 
engagement    of   such    'stars'   as 
Emille  Devrient,  Haase,  Doring, 
Marie   Seebach,   and    Friederike 
Oossmann.     Several  members  of 
the    stock   company  have   since 
attained  considerable  reputation 
on  other  boards;  one  of  them, 
Fraulein    Christ,   having  subse- 
quently acquired  a  certain  cele- 
brity in  Mosenthal's  Deborah  (our 
own  Miss  Bateman's  Leah)^  and 
our  favourite  ingenue^    Fraulein 
Marie  Mathes  (who  died  young), 
being  still  remembered  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Vienna.     How  on  so 
small  a  stage  such  elaborate  pro- 
ductions as  Auber's  Mueite,  Schil- 
ler's Marie  Stuart,  and  even  Fausi 
(not  Gounod's,  but  Goethe's),  could 
be  effectively  given,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  but  so  it  was ;  and  I 
particularly  remember  a  very  satis- 
factory representation  of  Bobert 
le  DiabLey  for  the  nuns'  scene  in 
which  the  entire  ballet  of  the 
Darmstadt  Opera  had  been  speci- 
ally engaged.    To  my  constant 
attendance  in  this  unpretending 
temple  of  the  drama  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  a  tolerably  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the 
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best  modern  German  playwrights, 
from  Freitag  to  Nestroy,  from 
Benedix  to  Kalisch  and  Kaiser ; 
and  consider  myself  therefore 
fully  justified  in  including  the 
evenings  J  passed  there  among 
my  pleasantest  and  most  profit- 
able recollections  of  Heidelberg. 

After  the  theatre  came  the 
kneipCy  and  its  hour  of  social 
enjoyment  and,  natural  conse- 
quence of  our  various  national- 
ities, polyglot  chat ;  while  a  neat- 
handed  Phyllis,  in  the  shape  of 
the  buxom'  Lise,  distributed  the 
foaming  schoppen,  placed  before 
the  ex-imperial  secretary  his  sup- 
per, regularly  transmitted  from 
the  Prinz  Carl,  and  responded 
with  a  saucy  smile  to  the  compli- 
ments inspired  by  her  bright  eyes 
and  dainty  figure.  Our  first  ren- 
dezvous had  been  at  the  Faulen 
Pelz,  a  tavern  then  much  fre- 
quented by  the  students,  the 
chief  attractions  being  a  remark- 
ably handsome  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  familiarly  known  as 
'die  schone  Ther^e,'  and  the 
noted  excellence  of  the  beer ;  the 
latter,  however,  gradually  deteri- 
orating in  quality,  and  the  fair 
Th^r^se  having  vanished,  no  one 
knew  whither,  we  migrated  by 
common  consent  to  the  brasserie 
Dittenei  in  the  Hauptstrasse,  and 
made  it  .our  head -quarters  during 
the  remainder  of  my  stay.  A  few 
minutes  before  eleven,  except  on 
certain  festive  occasions  when  an 
hour's  grace  was  accorded,  we 
were  reminded  by  the  appearance 
of  two  green-coated  police  officials 
that  closing  time  was  approaching. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
break-up  j  hats,  greatcoats,  and 
sticks  were  hastily  collected ;  and 
ere  we,  together  with  the  other 
guests,  had  accomplished  a  dozen 
yards  of  our  homeward  walk,  the 
door  of  the  kneipe  was  fast  bolted 
and  barred,  the  Polizei- Director's 
myrmidons,  satisfied  that  all  was 


en  regie,  had  retired,  and  Herr 
Dittenei,  like  the  monarch  of 
nursery-rhyme  notoriety,  was  plea- 
santly engaged  in  '  counting  out 
his  money.' 

Since  time  immemorial,  Heidel- 
berg has  been,  to  a  greater  extent 
perhaps  than  any  other  town  of 
its  size  in  Germany,  the  chosen 
resort  of  notabilities  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  polite  leam- 
iDg ;  and  at  the  period  I  allude 
to  it  had  certainly  not  degenerated 
in  this  respect  from  its  ancient 
reputation,  counting  as  it  did 
among  its  residents  such  Euro- 
pean celebrities  as  Mittelmaier, 
Chelius,  Helmholtz  (then  a  young 
man  and  recently  married),  and 
the  eminent  professor  of  chemis- 
try, Bunsen.  Nor,  in  the  lighter 
specialties  of  authorship,  was  our 
own  country  altogether  unre- 
presented. William  and  Mary 
Howitt  had  left  before  my  arrival; 
but  Mrs.  Gaskell  paid  us  a  flying 
visit  of  a  few  weeks  3  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  traverse  the 
Anlage  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
without  coming  across  the  inde- 
fatigable recorder  of  Byronic  con- 
versation. Captain  Medwin. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  mani- 
fold intellectual  resources,  and 
the  easy  pococurante  life  we  led 
there,  I  doubt  whether  these  at- 
tractions alone  would  have  in- 
duced us  to  linger  on  from  month 
to  month,  from  year  to  year,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  had  not 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
itself  and  its  delightful  environs 
conspired  irresistibly  to  detain  us. 
I,  for  my  part,  was  never  weary 
of  admiring  the  endless  varieties 
of  picturesque  scenery  that  met 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  while 
exploring  the  wooded  heights  be- 
yond the  Klingenteich,  perfumed 
in  spring-time  with  innumerable 
lilies  of  the  valley,  so  poetically 
called  in  Germany  maibiumeny  or 
flowers    of    May;    the   winding 
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paths  leading  to  the  Drachen- 
hohle,  or  the  rocky  solitade  of 
the  Felsenmeer.  High  above  all, 
-visible  from  many  leagues  round, 
stands  the  ancient  Konig  or 
Kaiserstuhl ;  and  at  its  base  the 
almost  perpendicular  'Heaven's 
ladder/  with  its  rude  stepping- 
stones  piled  one  across  the  other, 
affords  a  treacherous  and  slippery 
footing  to  the  adventurous  pedes- 
trian. Beneath  it  lies  the  castle 
garden,  and  ou  the  lefb  the  ehdlet 
of  the  Molkenkur.  You  may 
-wander  for  hours  in  the  woods 
-without  meeting  a  human  crea- 
-ture ;  now  and  then  a  startled 
deer,  or  a  hare  darting  along  the 
greensward  of  a  secluded  aUey, 
may  interrupt  your  meditations; 
but  in  other  respects  you  are  'mon- 
arch of  all  you  survey.'  In  my 
time — and  doubtless  it  is  so  still 
— the  worthy  citizens  eschewed 
the  hills,  and  limited  their  exer- 
cise to  a  leisurely  stroll  in  the 
Anlage,  or  on  Sundays  to  a  family 
invasion  of  the  Restauration  in 
the  Schlossgarten ;  indeed,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  ex- 
president  already  mentioned,  I 
hardly  remember  encountering  a 
li-ving  soul  in  the  course  of  my 
solitary  rambles,  barring  an  occa- 
sional stray  peasant  with  a  china- 
bowled  pipe  in  his  mouth,  taking 
a  short  cut  to  his  native  village, 
or  a  travelling  student  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  shoulder. 

Not  less  attractive  are  the 
shady  lanes  and  the  ever-varying 
glimpses  of  hill  and  dale  on  the 


opposite  bank  of  the  Neckar; 
the  Hirschgasse,  time-honoured 
scene  of  student  paukerei,  the 
sequestered  Philosophen  Weg ;  and 
above  all,  that  lovely  sloping  bit 
of  grass-land,  vying  in  hue  with 
the  emerald,  and  studded  in  early 
April  with  the  crocus  and  ane- 
mone, the  engdswiese  or  angel's 
meadow.  Beneath  it  flows  the 
river ;  far  on  the  left  lie  the  vil- 
lage and  woods  of  Ziegelhausen; 
on  the  right  are  the  fertile  plains 
extending  to  Mannheim  and  Spire, 
the  garden  of  Southern  Germany; 
and  immediately  before  it,  with 
its  magnificent  background  of 
forest  verdure,  towers  that  most 
majestic  of  all  ruins,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Heidelberg,  the 
castle. 

*  Dien,  que  c'est  beau  1'  ex- 
claimed an  enthusiastic  French- 
man,  for  whose  benefit  I  was 
enacting  the  part  of  cicerone, 
and  who,  in  obedience  to  my 
strict  injunctions,  had  refrained 
from  turning  his  head  until  we 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  'Quel  d^cor  pour  un 
cinqui^me  acto  !'  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  reflection. 

I  feel  confident  that  had  my 
friend  been  a  dramatist  or  a 
scene-painter,  the  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg would  ere  this  have  figured 
as  a  marvel  of  stage  decoration  at 
the  Ambigu  or  Porte  Saint  Mar- 
tin; unfortunately,  as  he  happened 
to  be  neither,  his  eminently  prac- 
tical idea  remains  as  yet  unreal- 
ised, c.  H. 
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Cablylb  describes  man  as  being 
physically  the  feeblest  of  bipeds, 
but  by  the  aid  of  tools  a  giant. 
*  Witbont  tools  he  is  nothing,  with 
tools  he  is  all,'  says  the  philoso- 
pher: with  tools  'the  granite 
mountains  melt  into  light  dust 
before  him;  he  kneads  glowing 
iron  as  if  it  were  soft  paste ;  seas 
are  his  smooth  highway,  winds 
and  fire  his  unvarying  steeds/ 
Man's  power  over  the  forces  of 
Nature  has,  indeed,  been  won- 
drously  strengthened  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  a  period  which 
may  be  regarded  as  preeminently 
the  era  of  invention.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam  as  a  motive-power 
opened  up  a  vast  and  attractive 
region  for  inventive  activity,  and 
it  is  in  this  sphere  of  labour  that 
many  of  the  master-minds  of  these 
later  days  have  been  most  success- 
fully employed.  Year  by  year  the 
number  and  diversity  of  machines 
have  increased,  and  steam,  in 
obedience  to  man's  control,  has 
exerted  its  might  upon  them. 
Machinery — which,  after  all,  is 
but  the  embodiment  of  intellectual 
force — has  been  the  great  reoigan- 
ising  power  of  modem  times,  and 
its  originators  have  been  amongst 
the  principal  agencies  in  the 
achievement  of  England's  manu- 
facturing supremacy.  Inventive 
genius  has,  from  the  time  when 
Watt  surprised  the  world  with 
the  result  of  his  broodings  over 
the  tea-kettle,  been  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  steam,  and  has 
not  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  which  the 


invincible  vapour  has  revealed. 
To  this  potent  influence  we  owe 
a  succession  of  mechanical  tri- 
umphs such  as  the  world  never 
dreamed  of  before  the  steam  era 
set  in. 

By  a  geological  accident  the 
northern  counties  of  England  have 
been  able  largely  to  monopolise 
the  skill  of  the  inventor  of 
machinery.  Those  counties,  with. 
their  rich  and  extensive  beds  of 
coals,  their  valuable  ores,  and 
their  convenient  streams,  have 
naturally  been  the  chief  centres 
of  operation  for  the  industrious 
workers  who  have  toiled  to  bring 
steam  into  subjection,  and  it  is  in 
those  counties,  midst  the  clang  of 
hammers  and  the  whirr  of  wheels, 
that  the  mighty  workshops,  where 
the  pliant  metals  are  manipulated 
and  wrought  into  machines,  are 
mostly  to  be  found.  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds — the  capi- 
tals, as  it  were,  of  three  of  the 
more  important  of  the  northern 
districts  of  industry — have  each 
produced,  or  given  scope  for  the 
employment  of,  men  of  high  in- 
ventive attainments  and  great 
energy  and  individuality  of  .cha- 
racter. Prominent  amongst  these 
skUful  and  persevering  pioneers 
have  been  the  Fairbairns  of  Leeds 
and  Manchester,  who  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  have  ad- 
vanced themselves  to  positions  of 
affluence  and  honour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  there  lived  in  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Kelso,  in  Box- 
burghiBhire,  a  poor  family,  the  head 
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of  which  -was  Andrew  Fairbaini, 
a  farm  -  labourer,  whose  qniet, 
thoughtful,  and  indostrious  habits 
won  him  the  lespect  and  esteem  of 
his  neighbours.  Andrew  Fairbaim 
had  rather  a  nnmerous  family  to 
bring  np,  but  very  small  means ; 
he  worked  hard,  however,  in  his 
rustic  vocation,  and  was  happy  in 
having  children  of  exceptional 
energy  and  originality  of  mind. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  was  bom 
in  1787  ;  his  youngest  son,  Peter, 
was  bom  in  1799.  Both  sons 
rose  to  eminence  as  mechanical 
engineers;  the  former  having  a 
biffonetcy  conferred  upon  lum, 
and  the  latter,  as  well  as  his  eldest 
son,  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace 
how  the  farmer's  sons  came  to 
drift  into  those  mechanical  pur- 
suits which  they  were  so  well 
qualified  to  follow,  and  which 
contrasted  so  strongly  to  the  rural 
experiences  of  their  early  days ; 
and  it  will  be  interesting  also  to 
note  how  completely  they  master- 
ed every  obstacle  that  beset  them, 
and  came  ultimately  to  make  a 
powerful  and  distinctive  impres- 
sion upon  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  time.  In  this  paper  we 
must  deal  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  Fairbairns  of  Leeds, 
but  at  the  same  time  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  distinguished  career 
of  the  Manchester  Fairbairns,  the 
life-stories  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  &mily  touching  and  inter- 
mingling at  so  many  points. 
Members  of  the  same  fEtmily,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  industrial 
labours,  their  histories  are  not 
only  linked  together  by  strong 
personal  ties,  but  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  record  of  the  mechan- 
leal  progress  of  the  cenburv. 
Their  influence  has  been  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  localities 
vrhich  had  the  good  fortune  to 
command    the    concentration  of 
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their  eneigies  and  genius,  and 
Manchester  and  Leeds  have  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
work  which  the  Fairbairns  have 
accomplished. 

Earlt  Struqglbs. 

Neither  William  nor  Peter  Fair- 
baim had  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing any  particular  educational 
training  in  their  younger  days. 
William,  whose  first  years  were 
passed  at  the  village  of  Smail- 
holm,  a  few  miles  west  of  Kelso, 
had  for  his  first  schoolmaster  an 
old  man  whose  physical  infirmities 
procured  him  the  name  of  *  Bowed 
Johnnie  Ker,'  from  whom  he 
learned  more  of  the  art  of  singing 
than  of  the  ordinary  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  Subsequently  Wil- 
liam was  removed  to  the  parish 
school,  presided  over  by  a  Mr. 
White,  and  under  this  gentleman's 
supervision  the  young  scholar  was 
put  through  a  course  of  study 
which  was  as  little  calculated  to 
chime  in  with  the  true  bent  of 
his  mind  as  the  singing-lessons 
of  'Bowed  Johnnie  Ker'  had 
been.  Mr.  White,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  inculcate  a  really 
solid  basis  of  education,  lured  the 
boy  into  the  attractive  region  of 
Scottish  poetry  and  romance ;  and 
so  it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  William  Fairbaim, 
beyond  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  the  first  few  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, knew  very  little. 

In  September  1799  Peter  Fair- 
baim was  bora,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  family  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  to  Moy,  in 
Boss-shire,  where  Andrew  Fair- 
baim had  taken  a  farm  some 
three  hundred  acres  in  extent. 
Moy  was  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  Kelso,  and  the  journey 
had  to  be  done  in  a  covered  cart. 
The  farm  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
disappointment ;  it  was  little  bet- 
ter tbein  moorland,  and  there  was 
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no  house  ready  for  the  farmer^s 
reception.  At  the  end  of  the 
long  and  dreary  journey,  there- 
fore, '  Andrew  Fairbairn,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  had  to  take 
temporary  refuge  in  a  miserable 
hovel,  very  unlike  the  comfortable 
house  which  they  had  quitted  at 
Kelso/* 

For  upwards  of  two  years  the 
Fairbaims  struggled  with  this 
wild  and  rugged  farm,  and  in  1801 
gave  it  up,  Andrew  Fairbaim  ob- 
taining a  situation  as  steward  to 
Mackenzie  of  Allengrange,  with 
whom  he  stayed  two  years.  In 
the  days  of  toil  and  privation  at 
Moy,  the  boys  had  not  been  sent 
"to  school,  but  had  been  kept  at 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house. 
It  devolved  upon  William  to  have 
to  nurse  his  younger  brother  Peter, 
who  was  then  a  rather  weakly 
child  ;  and  it  was  while  employed 
in  this  domestic  capacity  that  he 
invented  his  first  laboui^aving 
machine, — a  little  wagon  in  which 
he  used  to  wheel  his  brother 
about. 

After  leaving  the  service  of 
Mackenzie  of  Allengrange,  An- 
drew Fairbaim  took  his  &mily  to 
their  old  home  at  Kelso,  and  ven- 
tured southward  alone,  engaging 
Mmself  to  Sir  William  Ingleby 
of  Ripley,  Yorkshire,  as  farm- 
manager.  Things  did  not  go  well 
at  Hipley,  however;  and  after  a 
few  months,  Andrew  Fairbaim 
left  the  baronet's  service,  and 
accepted  the  management  of  the 
Percy  Main  Colliery's  farm,  near 
Newcastle.  His  wife  and  &mily 
removed  from  Kelso  and  joined 
him,  and  the  prospect  seemed 
somewhat  brighter  for  them. 
Peter  was  placed  at  school,  and 
William  was  sent  to  work  at  the 
coUieiy ;  and  in  the  midst  of  trials 
and  hardships  the  two  lads  learned 
those  lessons  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  which,  as  the  years 
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advanced,  raised  them  to  import- 
ant positions.  At  sixteen  Wil- 
liam was  articled  to  the  owners  of 
Percy  Main  as  an  engineer  ap- 
prentice ;  and  it  was  while  serving 
in  that  capacity  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Greorge  Stephen- 
son, at  that  time  employed  as 
brakesman  at  Willington  Quay. 
These  two  young  men,  destined 
afterwards  to  become  famous 
amongst  English  engineeis,  helped 
each  other  both  in  their  work  and 
their  studies,  and  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship was  thus  created  between 
them  which  lasted  through  life. 

Peter  Fairbaim  was  not  more 
fortunate  than  his  brother  in  re- 
spect of  educational  instmction. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  waa 
sent  to  work  at  the  colliery.  This 
was  in  the  year  1811.  In  the 
same  year,  William  concluded  his 
five  years'  apprenticeship,  and 
went  out  into  the  world  in  search 
of  fresh  work  and  experience. 

Sir  William  Fairbairn. 

William  Fairbaim  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  quitted 
the  Percy  Main  CoUiery.  For  a 
few  weeks  he  remained  in  2^ew- 
castle,  assisting  in  the  erection  of 
a  sawnulL  He  then  removed  to 
BedUngton,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment at  an  incieased  wage, 
and  where  he  met  Miss  Mar,  the 
young  lady  who  five  years  later 
became  his  wife.  After  a  six 
months'  sojourn  at  BedUngton, 
however,  he  saw  that  Mb  prospects 
as  an  engineer  were  not  likely  to 
be  materially  advanced  unless  he 
changed  his  sphere  of  action ;  so, 
biddmg  an  affectionate  adieu  to 
Miss  Mar,  he  started  out,  with 
little  more  than  the  traditional 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  bant  upon 
courting  Fortune  in  London.  On 
the  11th  December  1811  he  and 
a  fellow-adventurer  shipped  on 
board  a  Shields  collier  bound  for 
the   Thames,  and  a  very  reugh 
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time  they  had.  They  were  the 
only  passengers.  The  weather 
was  so  bad  that  the  vessel  was 
fourteen  days  in  making  the  voy- 
age, and  when  they  anchored  off 
Blackwall  the  ship  was  in  a  very 
damaged  condition.  The  captain, 
who  had  been  drunk  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage,  made 
himself  friendly  with  the  young 
engineer,  and  the  two  went  ashore 
together  at  Blackwall,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  finding  the  Coal 
Exchange.  Unfortunately,  the 
captain  was  in  such  a  state  of 
mental  confusion  that,  instead  of 
getting  to  the  Coal  Exchange,  he 
drifted  with  his  young  Mend  into 
a  Wapping  public-house,  where 
they  remained  until  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  leaving  this 
waterside  hostelry  the  two  lost 
each  other.  WiUiam  Fairbaim 
now  found  himself  alone  by  night 
in  a  quarter  of  the  metropolis 
which,  even  at  that  day,  did  not 
bear  a  good  reputation.  He  ap« 
pealed  to  the  first  watchman  he 
met  to  recommend  him  to  a  lodg- 
ing, and  was  taken  to  a  house  in 
New  Gravel -lane.  That  same 
night  the  house  next  to  the  one  in 
which  he  had  slept  was  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy  that  sent  a  thiiU  of 
horror  through  the  whole  country, 
a  tragedy  wMch  De  Quincey,  with 
matchless  mastery  of  words,  so 
powerfully  depicted  in  one  of  his 
best-known  essays.  After  this 
painful  experience,  William  Fair- 
baim returned  to  the  ship  for  his 
eompanio)!,  and  they  started  for 
the  City  in  search  of  employment. 
The  captain,  it  turned  out,  had 
been  locked  up  in  the  watch-house 
all  night. 

Mr.  Rennie,  the  well-known 
engineer,  was  at  this  time  a  large 
employer  of  labour;  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  in  progress,  and  many 
other  important  public  works. 
To  Mr.  Bennie,  therefore,  the  two 
young  men  presented  themselves, 


and  he  sent  them  to  his  foreman, 
with  the  request  that  they  should 
be  employed.  But  the  trade- 
unionists  were  the  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  Mr.  Bennie's  recom- 
mendation was  of  no  avail  unless 
the  xmionists  could  be  assured  of 
the  wisdom  of  employing  the 
young  men.  Mr.  Fairbaim,  refer- 
ring many  years  afterwards  to 
this  stage  of  lus  career,  said, '  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment ;  but  before  I  could 
begin  work  I  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  trade-societies; 
and  after  dancing  attendance  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  with  very  little 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  having 
to  '^box  Harrjp'  all  the  time,  I  was 
ultimately  declared  illegitimate, 
and  sent  adrift  to  seek  my  fortune 
elsewhere.' 

London  had  failed  them;  so, 
with  light  purses  and  heavy 
hearts,  they  set  forth  to  tramp 
tiie  country.  It  was  winter*time, 
and  the  roads  were  heavy  with 
slush  and  snow;  but  they  walked 
bravely  on,  and  after  a  journey  of 
eight  hours  reached  Hertford,  a 
penny  roll  and  a  pint  of  ale  each 
having  constituted  the  whole  of 
their  £u».  Tired  as  they  were, 
and  wet  to  the  skin,  they  forth- 
with sought  a  millwright's  shop, 
and  asked  for  employment  The 
master  was  unable  to  give  them 
work;  but  pitying  their  condition 
offered  Fairbaim  half-a-crown, 
which  was  respectfully  declined. 
The  two  now  went  and  rested  in 
the  churchyard,  and  Fairbaim's 
comrade  had  a  good  cry,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  rejection 
of  the  half-crown,  seeing  their 
destitute  condition.  'If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  'list,' 
said  Fairbaim ;  and  with  this  con- 
solation they  turned  into  the 
town,  and  sought  out  some  humble 
lodgings. 

Next  morning  they  made  fur- 
ther inquiry,  and  were  advised 
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to  go  to  Cheshanty  where  a 
millwiight  was  erecting  a  wind- 
mill, and  was  said  to  he  short  of 
hands.  On  this  job  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  fort- 
night's work ;  after  which,  with  a 
united  fund  of  three  pounds,  they 
returned  to  London. 

On  his  second  yisit  to  London, 
William  Fairbaim  succeeded  in 
obtaining  employment.  Grundy's 
Patent  Eopery  at  Shadwell  was 
the  first  place  he  worked  at ;  after 
that  he  got  engaged  at  Penn*s  large 
establishment  at  Greenwich,  and 
occupied  his  leisure  time  in  im- 
proving his  knowledge  and  in 
making  private  experiments.  It 
was  while  here  that  he  construct- 
ed a  sausage-chopping  machine 
for  a  pork-butcher,  an  invention 
which  brought  him  33/.,  and 
which  was  successfully  worked. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Fairbaim  fell 
out  of  employment,  and  again  be- 
took himself  to  the  country,  start- 
ing in  April  1813,  with  71  in  his 
pocket,  on  an  industrial  tour 
through  the  southern  and  western 
counties  and  the  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  South  Wales.  Arrived 
at  Cardiff,  and  being  still  without 
prospect  of  work,  he  took  ship  for 
Dublin,  which  city  he  reached  the 
possessor  of  threehalfpence.  The 
day  after  landing,  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  l^e  Phcenix  Foun- 
dry, where  for  some  months  his 
inventive  skill  was  exercised  in 
the  construction  of  nail-making 
machinery,  which,  however,  was 
destined  never  to  be  used,  the  op- 
position of  the  Dublin  unionists 
being  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
its  being  worked. 

The  young  engineer  now  re- 
turned to  England,  and  made  his 
way  to  Manchester,  where  he  set- 
tled down  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  For  two  years  he  worked  for 
Mr.  Adam  Parkinson  as  a  mill- 
wright, and  by  thrift  and  indus- 
try saved  sufficient  money  to  en- 


able him  to  furnish  a  two-roomed 
cottage.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished this,  he  asked  the  lady 
who  £ve  years  before  had  won  his 
heart  to  marry  him  ;  and  in  1816 
we  find  him  and  his  youQg  wife 
undertaking  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping in  the  little  cottage  before 
mentioned.  Marriage  spurred 
him  on  to  more  ambitious  effort^ 
and  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account,  his  first  contract  being 
for  the  erection  of  an  iron  conser- 
vatory. He  now  took  Mr.  James 
Lillie,  a  fellow-workman,  into 
partnership ;  but  for  a  time  they 
had  an  up-hill  struggle.  Li  the 
first  place,  they  received  notice 
from  a  Birmingham  firm  that 
they  would  be  proceeded  against 
for  infringement  of  patent  if  they 
went  on  with  their  project  for 
building  an  iron  conservatory  on 
the  principle  intended.  They 
therefore  had  to  relinquish  this 
first  order,  and  look  out  for  fresh 
ones.  They  hired  a  small  shed  at 
a  rent  of  I2s,  a  week,  and,  setting 
up  a  lathe  and  engaging  an  Irish- 
man to  turn  it,  they  felt  them- 
selves prepared  to  receive  fresh 
orders.  Success  was  slow  in 
coming,  and  Lillie  began  to  have 
gloomy  forebodings.  As  a  last 
resource  it  was  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by 
personal  solicitation  amongst 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  and 
Mr.  Fairbaim  went  round  and 
interviewed  many  of  them.  This 
led  to  the  young  millwrights 
being  engaged  by  Messrs.  Murray, 
the  coUo^spineln,  <to  nmew  witil 
horizontal  cross-shafts'  the  whole 
of  the  work  by  which  their  mule- 
8pim.ing  machinery  vaa  tamed. 
Fairbaim  and  Lillie  were  almost 
frightened  at  the  magnitude  of 
this  order ;  nevertheless  they  set 
steadily  to  work  to  execute  it ;  and 
so  well  were  their  employers  satis^ 
fied  that  Mr.  Murray  recommend- 
ed the  engineers  to  the  firm  of 
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MacConnel    &    Kennedy,    wko 
then  had  the  largest  cottonHspin- 
ning  concern    in    the    country. 
Messrs.  MacConnel  &  Kennedy 
were  about  this  time  erecting  a 
Luge  new  mill,  and  they  intrusted 
Messrs.  Fairbaim  &  Lillie  with 
the  important  task  .of  supplying 
the  necessary  engineering  work, 
goring,  &c.     Improvements  of  a 
Taluable    character    were    intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  whereby 
the  construction  of  the  driving- 
shafts  and  their  connections  was 
greatly  simplified  and  lightened, 
giving  increased  speed  and  addi- 
tional security.   The  firm  of  Fair- 
baim &  Lillie  had  now  a  pros- 
perous career  before  them ;  their 
reputation  was  made;  orders  came 
in    fjEister    than   they  could    be 
executed;    and    larger    premises 
and    more    extensive  machinery 
had  to  be  resorted  to.     Ten  years 
after  their  start  in  business,  Fair- 
baim &  Lillie  were  amongst  the 
foremost  firms  of  mechanical  en- 
gineers in  the  country.     The  im- 
provements they  effected  had  a 
wonderful  influence   on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  textile  manu- 
£EU!tures.      Iron-work    of   every 
description  came  within  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  operations ;  his 
fame  as  a  scientific  mechanic  ex- 
tended tax  and  near.    His  life  was 
spent,    indeed,    in    experiments 
connected   with    iron,    and    his 
numerous  works  on  iron,  engineer- 
ing, and  mill-work  are  of  great 
Yuue.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  iron  shipbuilding,  and 
in    1835    he    established    large 
works  at  Millwall,  where,  in  the 
course    of  some  fourteen  years, 
says  Mr.  Smiles,  he  built  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  iron 
ships,  some  of  them  above  2000 
tons  burden.    His  invention  of 
the  riveting  machine,  the  part 
he  took  in  working  out  the  details 
of  the  tubular  bridge  across  the 
Menai  Straits^  his  connection  with 


the  British  Association  (first  as 
one  of  the  founders,  and  subse- 
quently as  president),  and  his 
wonderfully  lucid  and  practical 
lectures  on  mill-work  and  en- 
gineering, served  to  keep  him  for 
many  years  prominently  before 
the  public.  Few  men  were  more 
highly  esteemed  for  probity  of 
character  and  intellectual  activity. 
For  fifteen  years — from  1816  to 
1831~the  firm  of  Fairbaim  & 
Lillie  was  continued  with  great 
success.  In  the  latter  year  Lillie 
retired,  and  thenceforth  Mr.  Fair- 
baim carried  on  the  business, 
which  he  extended  in  many  direc- 
tions, on  his  own! account,  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  Some 
years  afterwaids,  Mr.  Fairbaim's 
eldest  son,  the  present  Sir  Thomas 
Fairbaim,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship ;  and  more  recently  the  ex- 
tensive business  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  limited  liability  company, 
the  founder  of  the  concern  retain- 
ing the  leading  position  therein 
until  his  death.  William  Fair- 
baim's later  years  were  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  many  well- 
deserved  honours  which  were 
showered  upon  him.  In  October 
1869  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  from  the  chief  sovereigns  of 
Europe  he  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived those  marks  of  respect  and 
distinction  which  are  reserved 
only  for  men  of  world-wide 
eminence.  He  was  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,' a  cor- 
responding memberof the  National 
Institute  of  France,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Turin.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  August  1874, 
and  retained  his  intellectual 
vigour  to  the  last 

Sib  Thomas  Faikbairn,  Babt. 

The  present  possessor  of  the 
Fairbaim  baronetcy  was  bom  at 
Manchester  in  1823.  He  was 
connected  with  his  father  in  many 
of  his  most  important  undertak- 
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ings,  and  rendeied  valuable  aid  in 
working  out  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  mechanical  science 
with  which  his  firm  had  to  grapple. 
Apart  horn  this,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairbaim  has  also  showed  an 
individuality  and  a  capacity  which 
have  won  for  him  a  distinct  re- 
putation. Art  has  always  been 
an  object  of  study  and  delight  to 
him,  his  appreciation  thereof  hav- 
ing been  fostered  largely  by  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  Italy. 
He  has  allied  himself  with  several 
movements  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  in  England,  and  has  strenu- 
ously advocated  art-teaching  in 
connection  with  our  schools.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  Art 
Treasure  Exhibition  of  1857,  a 
scheme  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
strumented in  promoting.  Her 
Majesty  offered  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood  when  she  visited 
Manchester  in  1857,  but  he  de- 
clined the  dignity.  He  was  chosen 
a  commissioner  for  the  Qreat 
Exhibition  of  1862,  and  sensibly 
assisted  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking by  his  practical  knowledge 
and  refined  appreciation  of  ma- 
chinery and  art  He  has  also 
employed  much  of  his  leisure  time 
in  discussing  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  and  elsewhere  some  of 
those  knotty  questions  which  are 
the  means  of  bringing  capital  and 
labour  into  such  frequent  conflict 
Trade-unionism,  social  progress, 
and  kindred  subjects  have  often 
formed  the  themes  of  well-written 
and  ably-argued  letters  which  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbaim  has  contributed 
to  the  leading  journal  under  the 
signature  of  '  Amicus.'  In  1870, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairbaim  was  High- 
Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  in  which 
county  he  had  a  residence ;  and 
.  for  his  native  county  of  Lancashire, 
as  well  as  for  Hampshire,  he  is  a 
magistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant. 


Sir  Peter  Fairbatrn. 

We  willnow  follow  more  closely 
the  career  of  Peter  Fairbaim. 
Peter  continued  to  work  at  the 
colliery  for  three  years,  earning 
his  bread  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed by  his  father  to  Mr. 
John  Casson,  a  millwright  and 
engineer  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
lad  began  to  feel  that  his  life  had 
been  directed  to  a  worthy  purpose. 
He  gave  his  mind  up  steadily  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  full  know- 
ledge of  his  trade,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  his  shopmates  as  a  success- 
ful and  promising  workman. 
Diligent,  assiduous,  and  intelli- 
gent, possessing  a  strong  affection 
for  his  work,  and  applying  him- 
self early  and  late  to  his  duties, 
he  made  rapid  strides  in  his  pro- 
fession, gaining  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  employers,  and, 
what  is  often  most  difficult  of  all 
to  secure,  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  his  fellow-workmen.  In 
his  later  years  Sir  Peter  Faii^ 
bairn  frequently  referred  with 
pride  to  his  early  experiences  at 
Newcastle,  when  he  used  to  trudge, 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  morning 
and  night,  between  the  farmhouse 
at  Percy  Main  and  the  mill- 
wrights shop  in  Newcastle ;  and 
the  breakfast  -  can  which  he  al- 
ways carried  with  him  on  those 
journeys  was  preserved  by  him 
as  a  precious  relic,  and  kept 
bright  and  clean  in  the  kitchen  of 
Woodsley  House  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperity. 

Peter  Fairbaim  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Hold»- 
worth,  a  mechanic  and  maker  of 
cotton  machinery,  of  Glasgow, 
while  with  Mr.  Casson ;  and  Mr. 
Holdsworth  being  in  want  of  a 
foreman,  it  was  arranged  that 
Peter   should   fill   the   vacant^. 
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This  was  a  period  when  the  in- 
dustrial arts  were  lapidlj  develop- 
ing, and  aiforded  good  opportuni- 
ties for  really  skilful  and  diligent 
men  like  Peter  Fairbaim.  Mr. 
Holdsworth  saw  that  young  Fair- 
baim was  possessed  of  '  grit'  and 
energy,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  promoted  Peter  to  the  post  of 
traveller  to  the  firm,  in  which 
duty  he  had  to  move  about 
amongst  the  principal  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  occa- 
sionally had  to  make  journeys  to 
-the  Continent.  The  experience 
he  thus  gained  was  invaluable  to 
him  in  after  years.  He  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the 
leading  mechanicians  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  day,  and  was 
enabled  to  see,  more  clearly  than 
he  otherwise  could,  in  what  par- 
ticular channels  the  tide  of  indus- 
trial progress  was  turning.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  country 
was  just  settling  down  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  after  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous struggle  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  against  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon. 

In  the  year  1821,  Peter  Fair- 
baim considered  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  quit  the  service  of  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  so  he  engaged  him- 
self, in  the  now  rapidly  expanding 
business  of  his  brother  WiUiam, 
at  Manchester.  For  a  few  months 
Peter  worked  as  a  journeyman  in 
his  brother^s  machine-shop,  gain- 
ing while  there — short  as  his  stay 
was — much  useful  experience. 
He  then  took  it  into  his  head  to 
try  his  luck  in  London;  and 
thither  he  accordingly  went,  and 
obtained  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bennia,  the  celebrated  engineer, 
who  was  then  in  the  height  of 
his  fame  and  in  the  last  year  of 
bis  Buccessfol  life.  The  many 
important  government  contracts 
which  Mr.  Eennie  had  then  in 
hand,  and  upon  which  Peter 
Fairbaim  was  variously  employed, 


must  have  brought  the  young 
millwright  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  knowledge. 

As  yet,  however,  Peter  Fair- 
baim was  something  of  a  *  rolling 
stone ;'  his  mind  was  active  and 
restless,  the  object  that  was  to 
focus  it  into  settled  directness  of 
purpose  was  undiscovered*  In 
1822,  therefore,  we  find  him  ven- 
turing to  France  in  search  of  im- 
provement, procuring  employment 
first  with  Mr.  Manby  at  Cha- 
renton,  and  subsequently  with 
Messrs.  Atkins  &  Steele,  whe 
were  directors  of  an  engineering 
concern  situated  near  the  pre- 
sent Pont  d'Austerlitz.  Peter  Fair- 
baim remained  about  a  year  in 
France  on  this  occasion,  acquiring 
not  only  additional  experience  in 
his  trade,  but  a  fair  knowledge  of 
French  industrial  pursuits. 

In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  once  more  entered  the 
service  of  his  brother  William  at 
Manchester.  Messrs.  Fairbairn  k 
Lillie  were  now  in  a  laige  way  of 
business.  Peter  Fairbaim  held 
a  position  of  responsibility  in  tlieir 
works  for  about  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  old  firm  of  Messrs. 
Holdsworth  &  Co.  of  Glasgow 
offered  him  a  partnership,  wMch 
he  accepted,  and  in  1824  he  once 
again  settled  down  in  the  city  on 
the  Clyde.  His  first  partnership, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  in  accord  with 
his  desires;  he  found  himself  in 
a  great  measure  restricted  in  his 
operations — in  fact,  his  partners 
would  not  move  fast  enough  for 
him.  Their  works  were  called 
the  Anderston  Foundry.  For 
four  years  he  straggled  for  success, 
and  then,  when  he  saw  that  his 
best  efforts  were  likely  to  be 
frustrated  by  antagonistic  influ- 
ences, he  quietly  retired  from  such 
an  unsatisfetctory  field  of  operation, 
and  cast  about  for  somethmg  more 
suitable.     He  felt  that  his  period 
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of '  Wanderschaft'  was  passed,  the 
*  rolling-stone*  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he 
longed  to  create  a  business  of  his 
own  in  some  favourable  locality. 
He  consulted  with  his  brother 
William  as  to  what  should  be 
the  next  step  in  his  industrial 
career,  and  the  conclusion  the 
two  brothers  came  to  was  that 
the  best  thing  for  Peter  to  do 
would  be  to  start  business  in 
Leeds  as  a  machine- maker.  This 
was  therefore  resolved  upon ;  and 
in  1828  Peter  Fairbaim,  in  the 
full  strength  of  his  manhood, 
with  experience,  skill,  and  energy 
as  his  sole  capital  and  stock-in- 
trade,  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
town  which  henceforth  to  the  end 
of  his  days  was  to  be  his  home. 
The  Gla^ow  partnership  had  left 
him  in  debt  some  500/.,  to  dis- 
charge which  his  brother  William 
lent  him  the  money. 

Leeds  was  at  that  time  in  the 
first  flush  of  its  manufeusturing 
prosperity.  More  than  thirty 
years  before,  another  mechanical 
genius,  Matthew  Murray  of  Stock- 
ton, had  entered  Leeds  in  search 
of  work,  having  travelled  on  foot 
from  Stockton  with  a  bundle  on 
his  back,  without  sufficient  money 
when  he  landed  to  pay  for  a  bed 
at  the  Bay  Horse  Inn,  where  he 
put  up.  Murray,  first  as  mechanic 
in  the  flax-manufacturing  estab- 
lishment  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
afterwards  in  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Fenton  Ss  Wood  as  en- 
gineers, may  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated the  Leeds  machine-mak- 
ing trade.  Leeds  has  been  fidly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  Watt's 
great  invention ;  and  at  the  time 
when  Messrs.  Murray,  Fenton,  & 
Wood's  machine  works  were  es- 
tablished at  Holbeck  (1795),  there 
existed  several  factories  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  flax,  as 
well  as  for  the  performance  of  the 
several  processes  connected  with 


the  woollen  manufacture;  and  the 
Marshalls,  the  Gotts,  Uie  Wor- 
malds,  and  others,  who  owned 
those  factories,  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  advancement  of 
Leeds  in  those  early  days  of  steam 
working.  Arthur  Young  (the  re- 
cord of  whose  peregrinations  at 
home  and  abroad  it  is  so  interest- 
ing to  refer  to  at  this  distance  of 
time)  mentions  that  when  he  was 
at  Leeds  in  1796  thore  were  six 
or  seven  steam-eiigiaes  used  in 
woollen  mills  and  one  in  a  drying- 
house,  and  that  the  machines 
which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
cotton  trade  were  being  rapidly 
introduced  into  Leeds.  Of  the 
flax  trade  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  particular  notice  ; 
he  probably  mixed  it  up  in  his 
mind  with  the  woollen  trade.  In 
1791  there  had  been  a  flax-mill 
built  at  Holbeck,  one  of  Savery'a 
steam  -  engines,  in  combination, 
with  a  water-wheel,  supplying  the 
motive-power.  In  1792  one  of 
Boulton  &  Watt's  steam-engines 
had  been  substituted,  of  twenty- 
eight  horse-power,  and  in  1793 
there  were  900  flax-spindles  at 
work.  Matthew  Murray  bad  a 
great  influence  in  extending  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  Leedis ;  he 
not  only  was  the  means  of  giving 
the  machine  trade  a  firm  footing 
in  the  town,  but  so  improved  the 
steam-engine  itself  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  Boulton  & 
Watt,  who  were  driven  to  adopt 
the  not  very  generous  plan  of 
buying  up  ground  adjoining  Mur- 
ray &  Co.'s  works  with  the  view 
of  preventing  their  extension. 
Further  than  this,  it  was  due  to 
Murray  that  Leeds  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  place  where  a 
locomotive  was  put  into  operation 
on  any  railway.  Murray,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
had  improved  Trevethick's  loco- 
motive, and  the  people  of  Leeds 
were  privileged  to  see  this  new 
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macliine  dragging  trains  of  coal- 
wagons  between  Leeds  and  the 
Middleton  collieries,  a  distance  of 
some  three  and  half  miles,  several 
years  before  Greorge  Stephenson 
liad  brought  his  experiments  in 
this  direction  to  a  successful  re- 
sult. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which 
preceded  the  period  of  Peter 
Fairbairn*s  settlement  in  Leeds 
had,  indeed,  seen  a  marvellous 
growth  of  industrial  enterprise  in 
the  town.  It  was  in  Leeds  that 
Girardy  the  French  inventor  of 
flax-spinning  machinery,  who  had 
been  unable  to  get  his  invention 
applied  in  his  own  country,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaping  the  first  reward 
of  his  ingenuity  in  1816.  Leeds 
was  ready  to  help  forward  any 
man  of  real  inventive  ability ; 
Leeds,  therefore,  was  the  best 
place  that  a  man  of  Peter  Fair- 
baim's  meclianical  skill  could  have 
selected  as  a  field  of  enterprise.  It 
had  suffered  severely  in  many  ways 
— ftom  trade  disturbances  (engen- 
dered by  unreasoning  prejudice) 
and  depressions  (in  which  the 
whole  country  sluired);  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  had  gone  on  steadily 
developing  its  commercial  re- 
sources, being  fully  abreast  with 
the  march  of  inventive  progress, 
and  ready  to  avail  itself  of  eveiy 
aid  to  manufacture  that  ingenuity 
could  devise.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  Leeds  had  a  popu- 
lation of  53,162  inhabitants;  when 
Peter  Fairbaim  came  into  it,  in 
1828,  the  population  had  been  at 
least  doubled ;  while  it  has  to-day 
apopulation  of  more  than  300,000. 

llie  part  that  the  Fairbaims 
have  played  in  helping  forward 
this  wonderful  development  is  not 
difficult  to  trace.  Peter  Fairbaim 
looked  around  him  thoughtfully 
and  shrewdly  before  he  decided 
upon  the  precise  thing  to  do  in 
Leeds.  Stephenson's 'Rocket' had 
stilltobeusheredbeforethe  public; 


and  the  great  railway  era,  which 
was  destined  to  change  the  aspect 
of  affairs  so  marvellously,  had  yet 
to  dawn.  But  there  was  an  ample 
field  of  labour  open  for  him  not< 
withstanding.  Flax-spinning  ma- 
chinery had  engaged  a  good  deal 
of  his  attention,  and  he  came  to 
Leeds  with  an  improvement  which 
he  was  anxious  to  introduce  into 
this  class  of  machinery.  He  pro- 
posed to  use  eighty  spindles  instead 
of  forty,  and  to  substitute  screws 
for  the  old  '  fallers'  and  '  gills ;' 
thus  not  only  simplifying  the 
process  very  much,  but  achieving 
a  great  saving  of  waste  in  the 
raw  material.  The  improvement 
would  also  considerably  increase 
the  speed  and  power  of  produc- 
tion. 

While  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  he  had  best  proceed  in  order 
to  get  his  invention  into  proper 
notice,  he  came  across  a  young 
Glasgow  workman  named  John 
Anderson,  whom  he  had  known 
during  his  connection  with  Messrs. 
Holds  worth  &  Co.,  and  he  in- 
duced Anderson  to  join  him  in 
perfecting  the  machine.  He  took 
a  small  back  room  in  Lady-lane ; 
and  in  that  circumscribed  space — 
he  working  as  designer,  Anderson 
as  modeller,  and  a  stalwart  Irish- 
man named  Barney  Calvert  as 
lathe-turner  and  '  man  about' — 
he  set  to  work,  with  characteristic 
pluck  and  eneigy,  to  the  completion 
of  his  machine.  Peter  Fairbaim 
laboured  hard,  and  lived  with  en- 
forced frugality  during  this  anxi- 
ous time.  He  lodged  at  the 
Shoulder-of-Mutton  Inn  in  Marsh- 
lane;  and  often,  after  the  usual 
day's  work  had  been  done  in  the 
backworkshopinLady-lane,  would 
sit  up  until  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  working  at  his 
treasured  models. 

At  length  he  finished  his  model 
machine,  and  sought  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Marshall,  to  whom  he 
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explained  his  yarious  fiaz-spin- 
nicg  improvements.  Mr.  Maishall 
thought  so  favouiably  of  the 
young  engineer's  invention,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  machine  forth- 
with, promising  to  replace  his  old 
machines  with  them  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  made.  '  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  that  with- 
out assistance,'  said  the  inventor 
frankly; '  for  I  have  neither  work- 
shop nor  money.'  'ITever  mind 
that,'  said  Mr.  Marshall :  '  the 
Wellington  Foundry  at  the  New- 
road  end  is  to  let ;  go  and  take  it 
at  once — I'll  see  that  you're  all 
r^ht; 

Elated  by  this  encouragement, 
Peter  Fairbaim  lost  no  time  in 
following  the  advice  given  by  his 
new  patron,  and  was  soon  install- 
ed, with  his  models  and  machines, 
in  the  Wellington  Foundry,  which 
at  that  time  was  but  anjdxtremely 
humble  and  unpretentious  estab- 
lishment. In  this  quiet  way 
was  founded  the  giant  concern 
which  to-day  covers  some  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  finds 
employment  for  from  2000  to 
3000  workpeople. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering 
upon  the  tenancy  of  the  Welling- 
ton Foundry,  Peter  Fairbaim's 
progress  was  rapid  in  the  extreme. 
For  a  while  Barney  Calvert  had 
to  go  to  Mr.  Marshall's  counting- 
house  at  the  end  of  every  we^ 
for  the  money  wherewith  to  pay 
the  wages  of  the  handful  of  me- 
chanics employed ;  but  this  condi- 
tion of  dependence  did  not  endure 
long,  the  establishment  prospered 
so  well  that  the  proprietor  was 
soon  in  a  position  to  run  alone. 
Orders  poured  in  upon  Peter  Fair- 
baim fast,  and  each  new  improve- 
ment that  he  introduced  secured 
him  an  accession  of  customers. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  making 
of  woollen  as  weU  as  of  flax  ma- 
chineiy,  and  was  successful  with 


both.  He  is  generally  credited 
with  being  the  first  to  substitute 
iron  for  wood  in  the  construction 
of  woollen  machinery.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  by  his 
achievements  in  the  way  of  simpli- 
fying the  mechanical  processes  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  flax,  he  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  trade,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  preserving  to  Leeds  its 
supromacy  in  this  branch  of  the 
industrial  arts. 

While  Peter  Fairbaim  was 
steadfastiy  employing  his  energy 
and  skill  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  Leeds 
manufBMjtures,  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  field  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion were  not  less  busy  in  their 
own  special  departments.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  period  of  intense  appli- 
cation and  remarkable  activity* 
The  spirit  of  invention  was  mani- 
festing its  presence  every whero; 
and  never  a  year  passed  without 
the  discovery  of  some  important 
new  foroe  or  development  in  me- 
chanical appliances.  But  a  few 
years  before,  Horrocks  had  per- 
fected the  power-loom ;  and  at  this 
time  these  new  macldnee,  whose 
introduction  into  the  West  Biding 
had  led  to  riots  and  disturbances, 
wero  becoming  firmly  established. 
Jacquard  had  succeeded  in  getting 
his  loom  for  weaving  figured 
goods  into  use  in  England.  Neil- 
son  had  just  invented  the  hot* 
blast,  which  Sir  William  Fair- 
baim described  as  having  <  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  iron 
industry  of  Great  Britain.'  Cle- 
ments had  lately  completed  the 
invention  of  the  planing  machine, 
the  germ  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  discovered  and  put  into 
practical  use  ten  years  beforo  by 
Murray  of  Leeds.  Three  years 
previously  Eoberts  had  invented 
the  self-acting  mule,  which  was 
the  means  of  workings  a  signal 
improvement  in  cotton-spinning. 
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And  while  all  these  men  of 
genius  were  devoting  their  intel- 
lects and  strength  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  yet  nnrevealed  mys- 
teries of  mechanical  science, 
Creorge  Stephenson  was  giving 
his  sonl  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mightiest  task  of  all — the 
practical  application  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Uie  locomotive.  In 
1829  the  locomotive  was  an  es- 
tablished fact,  and  the  era  of  rail- 
ways may  be  said  to  have  been 
sa/cenfaUy  inaugurated. 

With  all  these  agencies  in  ac- 
tive operation  around  him,  with 
the  ability  to  shape  his  own  la- 
boars  so  as  to  harmonise  there- 
with, and  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  mechanical  inventions  of 
every  kind,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Peter  Fairbaim  should  have 
succeeded  in  making  his  mark 
npon  the  industrial  progress  of 
his  time.  It  was  not  his  good 
fortune  to  have  his  name  asso- 
ciated with  any  one  invention  of 
such  preeminent  usefulness  as  to 
elevate  lus  name  into  companion- 
ship with  the  names  of  our  greatest 
inventors;  nevertheless  he  possess- 
ed the  true  inventive  genius,  and 
as  an  improver  of  machines,  if  not 
SB  an  originator,  he  attained  well- 
deeerved  celebrity.  He  effected  a 
very  serviceable  improvement  in 
the  roving  frame;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Henry  Holdsworth,  working 
together,  adapted  what  is  known 
as  the  'differential  motion'  to  that 
machine,  thereby  greatly  extend- 
ing its  power  and  simplifying  its 
action.  He  likewise  worked  the 
'screw  gill'  motion  to  the  point 
of  success,  and  introduced  the 
'  rotary  gill,*  which  has  been  prov- 
ed to  be  of  so  much  advantage  in 
the  manufacture  of  tow.  The  im- 
provements thus  effected  were  a 
great  accession  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  Leeds  jQax  and 
woollen  machinery,  and  very  ma- 
teiially  reduced  the  cost  of  ma- 


nipulation. He  invented  valuable 
machines  for  preparing  and  spin- 
ning silk-waste,  and  was  success- 
ful in  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  the  mak- 
ing of  rope-yam. 

Meanwhile  the  metal  trades  of 
Leeds  were  expanding  in  many 
ways.  The  faciHties  which  the 
command  of  coal  and  iron  afford- 
ed them  were  not  neglected. 
There  were  the  extensive  iron- 
works known  as  Kirkstall  Forge, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  Kirk- 
stall's  abbey-ruins;  the  Bowling 
and  Low-Moor  Foundries;  and 
the  Famley  Iron-works,  all  ready 
to  3rield  their  metalliferous  trea- 
sures up  to  the  makers  of  ma- 
chines. Foundries  and  machine- 
shops  increased  at  a  marvellous 
rate. 

Mr.  Kitson  established  the  first 
foundry  in  Leeds  for  the  making 
of  locomotives  in  1836.  He  had 
previously  had  some  experience 
in  constructing  railway  material 
at  Hunslet;  but  in  the  year 
mentioned,  in  the  lower  room  of 
an  old  doth-mill,  where  a  pair  of 
woollen  looms  were  in  operation, 
he  began  to  build  his  first  lo- 
comotive. Much  curiosity  was 
evinced  in  Mr.  Kitson's  work» 
and  he  was  joked  upon  the  &ct 
that  there  was  no  doorway  large 
enough  for  the  egress  of  the 
engine.  This  was  but  a  small 
detail,  however;  and  when  the 
locomotive  was  finished  Mr.  Kit- 
son  broke  down  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  the  engine  was  soon 
put  upon  its  travels  out  in  the 
open  country.  Orders  for  move 
locomotives  came  in ;  and  before 
long  the  cloth-weavers  were  eject- 
ed firam  the  miU,  and  Mr.  Elitson 
entered  into  fiill  possession  of  the 
building,  and  the  Bailway  Foun- 
dry (which  was  subsequently 
merged  in  the  larger  Airedale 
Foundry)  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  establishments 
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of  the  town.  The  Airedale  Foun- 
diy  of  to-day  comprises  about  ten 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  capable  of 
taming  out  about  eighty  locomo* 
tives  every  year.  Mr.  Kitson  was 
a  worthy  pioneer ;  he  opened  up 
a  new  and  profitable  mechanical 
business  to  Leeds;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  others  followed  in 
his  footsteps^  and  locomotive  build- 
ing became  an  important  trade. 
Messrs.  Manning,  Wardle,  &  Co. 
subsequently  attained  a  position 
of  eminence  amongst  Leeds  loco- 
motive makers;  and  the  Monk 
Bridge  Iron- works,  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  &  James  Kit- 
son,  sons  of  the  originator  of  the 
Eailway  Foundry,  supply  large 
quantities  of  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  engines.  In  1857 
there  were  upwwls  of  4000  per- 
sons engaged  in  Leeds  in  the 
manufacture  of  stationary  and 
locomotive  engines  and  railway 
material ;  and  the  last  •  twenty 
years  have  considerably  extended 
the  productive  capacity  of  these 
branches  of  industry.  Messis.  S. 
LawBon  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Tayler 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Green- 
wood &  Batley,  and  many  others 
have  all  carried  on  important  es- 
tablishments in  connection  with 
machine  or  implement  making-; 
and  latterly  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co. 
have  had  extensive  works  in 
Leeds  for  the  manufacture  of 
steam-ploughs.  In  1857,  accord- 
ing to  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  by  Mr. 
James  Kitson,  there  were  about 
11,000  hands  employed  in  the 
iron  trades  in  Leeds  ;  and  in  1871 
(as  stated  in  a  parliamentary  re- 
turn obtained  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baines,  and  referred  to  in  Baines's 
Yorkshire,  Past  and  Present) 
there  were  15,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  metal  works  in  Leeds, 
of  whom  between  8000  and  9000 
were  engaged  in  iron  mills,  foun- 
dries, and  machine-shops.     There 


were  also  between  600  and  700 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nails  and  in  brass-finishing, 
and  6629  in  '  miscellaneous'  arti- 
cles of  metal.  Thus,  from  those 
small  beginnings  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  time  when  Matthew 
.  Murray  started  his  career  in  Leeds 
— ^beginnings  which  were  materi- 
ally helped  forward  by  the  me- 
chanical skill,  business  sagacity, 
and  untiring  energy  of  Peter  Fair- 
bairn — there  grew  up  a  wealthy 
and  influential  industry  which  has 
made  the  fortunes  of  many,  and 
been  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  town's  prosperity  in  modem 
times. 

Peter  Fairbaim  continued  for 
several  years  to  devote  himself  to 
the  making  of  flax  and  woollen 
machinery ;  but  as  time  wore  on 
he  began  to  turn  his  attention 
more  to  the  art  of  constructing 
engineering  took,  and  of  late  years 
Wellington  Foundry  has  been 
very  lai^ely  employed  in  this 
branch  of  machine  making.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war,  his  firm  were  requested  by 
the  Government  to  construct  cer- 
tain special  tools  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements  of 
war;  and  since  that  time  the 
Wellington  Foundry  has  always 
been  more  or  less  engaged  in 
turning  out  heavy  work  of  this 
description.  In  the  gun  factories 
of  Woolwich  and  Enfield  may  be 
seen  in  operation  a  variety  of 
huge  machines  for  cutting,  twist- 
ing, boring,  and  tearing  iron  and 
steel,  many  of  which  machines 
are  supplied  by  this  firm.  Ma- 
chines for  the  manipulation  of 
textiles  are  often  very  large ;  but 
machines  for  making  machines  are 
Brobdingnagian  in  comparison. 
Cannon-riflmg  machines,  milling 
machines,  boringmachines,  planing 
machines,  and  slotting  machines 
are  amongst  the  formidable  me- 
chanical contrivances  which  the 
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Furbaims  have  now  occupied 
themeelTes  in  constracting  for 
many  years ;  and  a  valk  through 
their  foundry  of  eight  acres  is 
enough  to  suggest  to  the  uniniti- 
ated the  age  of  mammoths^  so 
forcibly  do  the  machines  seem  to 
typify  the  strength,  size,  and 
power  of  things  gigantic. 

Having  thus  indicated  the 
course  of  Peter  Fairbaim's  busi- 
ness life,  we  may  briefly  refer  to 
the  events  which  have  marked 
his  public  and  social  career. 

Peter  Fairbaim,  much  as  he 
loved  business,  did  not  believe  in 
giving  up  his  existencetoitwholly ; 
he  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  was  adapted  by  nature 
and  disposition  for  the  enjoyments 
of  social  life.  He  was  a  genial 
companion  and  a  most  hearty 
laugher.  No  one  was  more  in- 
clined to  hospitality,  and  no  one 
had  a  better  appreciation  of  a 
good  story.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  individuality ;  he 
held  the  most  decided  opinions 
and  convictions,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  let  people  know  what 
they  were.  Ihe  great  feature  of 
his  character  was  his  indomitable 
perseverance.  Having  once  made 
np  his  mind  to  master  or  do  any- 
thing, he  never  rested  until  he 
had  attained  his  end.  This  tena- 
city of  purpose  he  carried  with 
him  into  every  undertaking  of  his 
life,  and  was  as  firm  of  resolve  in 
canying  out  his  public  labours  as 
in  prosecuting  his  personal  busi- 
ness enterprises.  His  sympathies 
were  broad,  however,  and  his 
judgment  well  balanced ;  so  that 
he  was  rarely  found  bringing  his 
strong  spirit  of  determination  to 
bear  on  the  side  of  unfairness. 
His  relations  with  his  workpeople 
were  of  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
scription. During  the  fifty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Peter 
Fairbaim   took  the  Wellington 


Foundry,  there  have  only  been 
two  strikes  there;  one  occurred 
in  1833,  and  the  other  in  1871, 
some  years  after  Sir  Peter's  death. 
When  the  strike  of  1833  took 
place,  trade  was  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Mr.  Fairbaim  took  up 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  just 
position,  and  from  that  standpoint 
he  resolutely  declined  to  recede. 
The  men  were  as  obstinate  on 
their  side,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  employer  engaged  a  number 
of  untrained  hands,  and  set  dili- 
gently to  work  to  teach  them  the 
trade.  This  caused  great  dissatis- 
fjACtion  amongst  the  old  hands, 
and  they  indulged  in  some  re- 
vengeful outbursts,  more  than  once 
attacking  Mr.  Fairbaim's  house, 
which  was  then  in  Blundell-place, 
a  row  of  houses  immediately  be- 
hind the  Kew  Infirmary.  On 
one  occasion  the  assailants  broke 
the  dining-room  window  to  atoms, 
and  a  gun  or  pistol  was  fired  into 
the  house,  the  bullet  passing  be- 
tween the  present  Sir  Andrew 
Fairbaim  and  his  elder  sister, 
then  but  very  young  children, 
who  were  standing  together  in 
the  room.  Peter  Fairbaim  carried 
his  point,  however,  and  this  was 
the  only  trade  dispute  in  which 
he  was  engaged  during  the  whole 
of  his  business  career. 

In  1827  he  was  mairied  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Kennedy  of  Gla^ow.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  were  the  result 
of  that  marriage. 

The  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835  greatly  enlarged  the 
corporate  system  in  Leeds,  and 
in  the  following  year  Peter  Fair- 
baim was  elected  to  represent  the 
West  Ward  of  the  borough  in  the 
augmented  Town  Council  He 
continued  to  hold  a  seat  in  the 
municipal  body  until  1842,  when 
the  demands  made  upon  him  by 
his  rapidly  increasing  business 
were  so  great  tbat  he  resigned  his 
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office,  paying  the  fine  of  50Z.  In 
1854  he  ^as  again  prevailed  upon 
to  take  part  in  municipal  work, 
and  was  elected  an  alderman. 
From  that  time  up  to  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  he  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the 
public  mind  of  Leeds.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  magistracy,  and 
in  1857  was  elected  mayor,  filling 
the  post  to  the  honour  of  the 
town  and  with  credit  to  himself. 
It  may  be  considered  a  handsome 
tribute  to  his  worth  and  a  strong 
mark  of  public  esteem  that  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  mayoral 
office  during  the  most  distinguished 
year  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
town.  It  was  while  Peter  Fair- 
bairn  was  mayor  that  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort  visited  Leeds,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  town- 
hall  ;  and  it  was  during  the  same 
year  that  the  British  Association 
held  its  meeting  in  Leeds.  He 
did  the  honours  of  his  high  office 
nobly,  his  large-heartedness  and 
public  spirit  doing  much  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
WooUen  metropolis.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  town-hall  be  pre- 
sented for  its  adornment,  at  a  cost 
of  1000/.,  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Queen,  Mr.  Noble  being  the 
sculptor.  How  royally  the  Queen 
and  her  illustrious  consort,  and  the 
two  Princesses  who  accompanied 
them,  were  entertained  by  the 
mayor  is  now  a  matter  of  hwtory. 
He  placed  his  mansion — ^Woodsley 
House — ^at  the  disposal  of  the 
royal  party,  and  the  distinguished 
guests  resided  there  during  their 
brief  sojourn  in  Leeds  in  Septem- 
ber 1858,  the  late  Lord  Derby 
being  the  minister  in  attendance. 
The  Selai  which  attended  the 
ceremonial  of  opening  the  town- 
hall  was  contributed  to  with 
princely  munificence  by  the  mayor ; 
and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that 
hie  exertions  during  the  two  years 


that  he  filled  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  gave  a  prestige  to 
the  town  which  it  had  never  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood,  which  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  had 
been  well  earned,  and  was  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  honourably  upheld. 
After  the  inauguration  of  the 
town-hall.  Sir  Peter  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  the  leading  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
through  his  influence  the  commer^ 
cial  and  landed  interests  of  the 
district  were  brought  into  closer 
union  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Sir  Peter  was  a  generous 
supporter  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  numerous  local  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge had  always  in  him  a  valuable 
patron.  He  was  president  of 
the  Yorkshire  Choral  Union,  and 
evinced  a  good  deal  of  interest 
both  in  music  and  drama.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow-townsmen  has  been 
shown  in  many  ways,  but  most 
notably  perhaps  by  their  subscrib- 
ing the  cost  of  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Peter  for  the  council-chamber  of 
the  town -hall  —  which  portiait 
was  painted  by  the  late  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy — and  by 
the  erection,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, subsequently  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Sir  Peter,  the  commission 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Noble. 

Sir  Peter  Fairbaim  retired  from 
municipal  life  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  his  mayoralty,  in 
1859  ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th 
January  1861,  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the 
aifairs  of  the  town.  He  was 
buried  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  family  vault  at 
Adel  Church,  an  impressive  pub- 
lic funeral  being  given  to  him. 
It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that 
Sir  Peter's  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  the  three  children  who  sur. 
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viTed  him,  died  in  1843,  and  that 
iiil855  he  was  married  to  the  lady 
"who  is  now  his  widow,  Eachel 
Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
R.  W.  BrandHng.  With  this,  the 
life  story  of  Sir  Peter  Fairbaim 
may  he  regarded  as  complete. 

In  Sir  Peter  Fairbaim  was 
combined  the  skill  of  the  inventor 
with  the  tact  and  energy  of  the 
man  of  business,  and  with  such  a 
field  of  enterprise  as  Leeds  opened 
to  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  succeeded  in  building 
np  a  great  fortune,  and  establish- 
ing one  of  the  largest  industrial 
concerns  in  the  Korth  of  England. 
He  was  quick  of  perception  and 
clear-headed  to  a  degree,  and 
many  a  time  could  ill  restrain  his 
impatience  when  customers  would 
expatiate  on  mechanical  matters 
of  which  they  were  comparatively 
ignorant  Foreign  spinners,  es- 
pecially Frenchmen,  used  to  irri- 
tate him  very  much.  They  would 
for  ever  be  theorising  and  sug- 
gesting improvements,  when  all 
the  time  they  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  real  principles 
upon  which  the  machines  were 
worked.  He  mentioned  this  fail- 
ing of  foreigners  once  to  one  of 
his  English  friends  in  Belgium, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
waste  of  time  involved  in  discuss- 
ing their  crude  ideas.  '0,  you 
must  let  them  have  their  palaver,' 
was  the  reply ;  *  and  when  they 
have  had  their  say,  you'll  easily 
set  them  right.'  A  pleasant 
feature  in  Sir  Peter's  character 
was  once  brought  out  by  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  on  a  steam- 
er on  one  of  the  American  lakes, 
while  he  was  travelling  in  the 
United  States.  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  negro  anti-slaveiy  orator, 
whom  Sir  Peter  had  met  in  Eng- 
hind,  was  said  to  be  on  board  ;  so 
the  engineer  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  found  that  the  negro 
had    been    banished    from    the 


salooil,  and  compelled  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  barber's  shop. 
Sir  Peter  protested  to  the  steam- 
boat authorities  against  this  in- 
human treatment  of  *  a  man  and 
a  brother ;'  but  his  appeals  were 
of  no  avail.  He  took  his  revenge 
by  turning  his  back  upon  the 
representatives  of  Yankee  snob- 
bery in  the  saloon,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  barber's  shop;  and 
as  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
steamer  (a  period  of  several  hours) 
he  was  the  Mend  and  companion 
of  the  ostracised  negro. 

Sib  Andrew  Fairbaibn. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this 
point  to  say  something  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  business  which  was 
so  successfully  established  by  Sir 
Peter  Fairbaim. 

Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim,  Sir  Peter's 
only  son,  was  bom  at  Anderston, 
Glasgow,  on  the  5th  March  1828, 
in  a  house  overlooking  the  Clyde. 
When  he  was  about  five  months 
old,  his  parents,  as  we  have  seen, 
removed  to  Leeds ;  and  by  the 
time  the  child  was  well  out  of 
his  nurse's  care,  the  Wellington 
Foundry  had  become  a  flourishing 
engineering  concern,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  son's  early  years 
would  be  passed  free  from  such 
struggles  and  privations  as  had 
been  the  lot  of  the  father  during 
his  juvenile  days. 

The  Fairbaiiiishad,for  theirfirst 
settled  place  of  residence  in  Leeds, 
a  small  house  in  Cardigan-place, 
close  to  where  the  North-Eastem 
Bailway  viaduct  now  stands,  and 
it  was  there  that  Sir  Andrew's 
elder  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  bom. 
The  fsimily  removed  to  Blundell- 
place  in  1833,  and  Sir  Andrew's 
second  sister  was  bom  there  in 
the  same  year. 

Sir  Andrew  was  first  sent  to  a 
small  school  kept  by  a  Miss  Hart- 
ley, who  lived  in  a  house   near 
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St.  George's  Church.  Thence  he 
was  removed  to  Mr.  Duncan's 
school  in  St.  James's-street,  where 
the  training  was  efficient  if  some- 
what severe,  the  'ruler'  heing  a 
rather  powerful  corrective  in  Mr. 
Duncan^s  hands.  The  family 
about  this  time  removed  to  11 
Park-square,  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  at  the  New-road  end 
more  than  justifying  the  improved 
place  of  residence. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Sir 
Andrew,  then  only  nine  years  of 
age,  accompanied  his  mother  and 
aunt  abroad,  on  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Kennedy,  who 
had  a  mill  at  Peldkirch,  Yorarel- 
berg,  in  the  Tyrol.  They  took 
his  uncle's  house  at  Manches- 
ter by  the  way,  and  thence 
travelled  by  coach  to  London, 
where  they  took  steamer  for 
Botterdam.  The  impressions  re- 
ceived on  this  iirst  journey  to  a 
foreign  country  wore  such  as  to 
inspire  the  lad  with  a  strong 
liking  for  continental  life.  The 
voyage  up  the  Ehine  was  a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten  j  it  awaken- 
ed the  boy's  mind  to  the  beauties 
of  Nature  and  the  attractions  of 
poetry  and  romance.  At  length, 
however,  they  reached  their  des- 
tination, which  was  not  far  firom 
Lake  Constance ;  and  in  this  pic- 
turesque retreat,  so  different  from 
all  his  past  experience,  young 
Andrew  Fairbaim  passed  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  acquiring, 
during  his  stay,  a  smattering  of 
the  patois  of  the  district.  In  the 
autumn,  however,  he  was  taken  by 
his  mother  and  uncle  to  Geneva, 
and  left  in  charge  of  Professor 
Bodolphe  Topffer,  who  kept  a 
pension  on  the  Place  St.  Antoine. 
The  house  looked  out  on  the 
Saleve  Mountains,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  promenade,  which  was  the 
playground,  there  was  then  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  lake.  A  more  at- 
tractive place  for  the  uninterrupted 


pursuit  of  scholastic  studies,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  found.  They  had  few 
holidays — a  day  at  Christmas,  two 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
a  half-holiday  at  Easter,  and  a 
whole  holiday  on  Ascension-day, 
were  the  only  times  of  relaxation 
allowed,  except  daring  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  when 
all  the  pupils — or  as  many  as  did 
not  go  home  for  the  vacation — 
took  journeys  on  foot  through 
different  parts  of  Switzerland. 
These  tours  extended  over  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  Andrew  Fair- 
bairn's  first  experience  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  1838,  and  he 
found  it  rather  difficult  work 
keeping  up  with  the  more  prac- 
tised pedestrians.  They  walked 
generally  about  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  once,  when  they  lost 
their  way,  they  did  considerably 
over  thirty  miles.  For  a  boy  of 
ten  this  was  a  long  distance.  The 
exercise,  however,  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  and  he  had  every 
reason  in  after  years  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Professor  Topffer  that  a 
careful  physical  training  formed 
part  of  his  educational  system. 

Mr.  Topffer  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  artist ;  but  his  eye- 
sight failing  him,  he  eventually 
settled  down  as  Professor  of  Bhe* 
toric  and  Belles  Lettres  at  the 
University  at  Geneva.  He  was  a 
brilliant  sketcher  and  a  well- 
known  writer.  He  published  an 
account  of  the  yearly  travels  of 
his  pupils,  with  illustrations  by 
himself;  and  these  have  since  been 
republished,  and  are  appreciated 
all  over  the  world,  as  Les  Voyages 
en  Zigzag.  Andrew  Fairbaim,  who 
remained  with  Mr.  Topffer  for 
five  years,  accompanied  this  Pro- 
fessor on  four  of  his  '  voyages  en 
zigzag'— in  1838, 1840, 1841,  and 
1842,  going,  in  the  latter  year, 
from  Geneva  to  Venice  and  back. 
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While  Andrew  Pairbaim  stayed 
at  Geneva,  the  city  was  threat- 
ened by  Louis  Philippe  for  giving 
shelter  to  Louis  Napoleon.  Geneva 
prepared  for  war,  and  the  scholars 
at  Mr.  Topfier's  pension  anxiously 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  French 
troops,  feeling  sure  of  a  holiday 
as  soon  as  the  attack  commenced. 
Eventually,  however,  the  *  little 
war'  was  avoided,  although  mat- 
ters had  gone  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  Professor  to  hire  a  place  of 
lefiige  away  on  the  mountain-side, 
to  fly  to  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  1839  Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim, 
while  on  his  holidays  in  Eng- 
land, laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
Woodslej  House,  and  when  he 
returned  home  in  1842  the  man- 
sion was  completed  and  occupied. 
He  was  now  sent  to  the  High 
School  at  Glasgow,  and  lived  with 
a  Mr.  d'Orsey,  first  at  Patrick, 
and  then  in  Bath-street,  Gla^ow. 
After  being  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  High  School,  he  attended 
lectxures  at  Glasgow  College,  un- 
der Professors  Bamsay,  Lushing- 
ton,  and  others.  Li  the  spring 
of  1846  he  removed  to  Hunting- 
don to  prepare  for  Cambridge. 
His  tutor  was  the  R&v.  C  Ebden. 
In  October  1846  he  began  to 
reside  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  finding  that  he  was 
disqualified  from  trying  for  any- 
thing on  account  of  his  Scotch 
birth  and  parentage,  he  migrated 
to  Peterhouse  in  January  1847. 
He  eventually  graduated  in  1850, 
havingamongsthis  contemporaries 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  late  M.P. 
for  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
West  Riding.  He  came  out  as 
37th  wrangler,  and  in  1853  took 
the  degree  of  M.A. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  1850, 
Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  read  for  a  year  with  Mr. 
Davidson,  the  conveyancer,  and 
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afterwards  with  Mr.  Kemplay, 
now  Q.C.  In  1852  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  joined  the  West 
Eiding  Sessions  and  Northern 
Circuit.  Ceasing  to  practise  in 
1855,  he  made  a  short  trip  to 
America,  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  States.  He 
remained  some  time  at  Boston, 
and  while  there  paid  several  visits 
to  Harvard  University,  on  one  occa- 
sion being  called  upon  to  respond 
for  Cambridge  at  the  Harvard 
Commemoration  dinner.  In  1856 
he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he 
spentthe  winter  studying  German, 
and  in  the  following  year  returned 
to  Leeds  and  took  to  business. 

Possessing  the  family  instinct 
for  industrial  pursuits,  he  entered 
very  heartily  into  the  work  which 
his  fiftther  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  soon  proved  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  extension  of  the  firm's  connec- 
tions. His  educational  training 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  gave 
him  considerable  advantage  in 
his  subsequent  dealings  with 
spinners  and  manufacturefft 
abroad,  and  year  by  year  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Wellington 
Foundry  had  to  be  enlarged.  Sir 
Peter  Fairbaim  despatched  hia 
son  in  the  first  instance  to  Ger- 
many, where  the  firm  had  already 
many  business  friends;  and  Sir 
Andrew  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Prussia,  acquiring,  as  he  went 
on,  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  flax  mills 
of  Germany.  He  subsequently 
made  similar  journeys  to  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  two  latter  countries 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  waste* 
silk  spinning  trade.  In  1858  Sir 
Andrew  made  a  business  tour  to 
Kussia,  going  from  Grimsby  to 
Cronstadt ;  and  after  visiting  Mos- 
cow, Narva,  and  other  centres  of 
trade,  returned  to  England  by  way 
of  Warsaw  and  Vienna. 

EE 
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In  the  intervalfl  between  these 
extended  business  tours  Sir  An- 
drew Fairbaim  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  acquirement  of 
aknowledge  of  the  various  branches 
of  mechanical  engineering,  and  in 

'  18G0  his  father  took  him  into 
partnership.  In  18G1  Sir  Peter 
died,  and  Sir  Andrew  carried  on 
the  business  alone  until  1863,  in 
which  year  he  took  into  partner- 
ship his  cousin,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ken- 
nedy, and   Mr.   J.  W.    Kaylor, 

-who  had  been  in  the  works  since 
he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  had-'tisen    through   all  the 

•grades  of  the  business.  The  firm 
has  since  then  continued  as  Fair- 
baim, Kennedy,  ^  N^aylor,  and 
the  operations  of  the  concern  have 

•  increased  even  at  a  greater  rate 
than  in  the  time  of  the  original 
founder. 

In  1875  there  were  2400  work- 
people employed  at  the  Welling- 
ton Foundry ;  at  Sir  Peter  Fair- 
'  bairn*s  death  in  1861  the  number 

•  of  hands  engaged  would  be  about 
a  thousand.  The  work  of  me- 
chanical invention  has  been  dili- 
gently carried  forward  by  Sir  Peter 
Fairbeiim's  successors,  who  were 
amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
Fnglish  exhibitors  of  machinery 
at  the  Paris  Fxhibition  last  year, 
and  were  awarded  a  gold  medaL 

.The  firm  exhibited  a  system  of 
.  flax-epinning  machinery,  compris- 
ing a  double  hackling  machine,  a 
combing  machine,  spreader,  draw- 
ings, roving,  and  spinning  frames. 
The  hackling  machine  was  pecu- 
liar, having  a  self-acting  motion, 
by  which  the  flax  in  passing 
through  the  first  machine  was 
partiaUy  combed.  In  the  process 
of  passing  from  the  first  to  the 
second  machine,  the  clamp  hold- 
ing the  flax  was  automatically 
loosened,  the  flax  which  was 
between  the  clamp  was  freed,  and 
the  clamp  turned,  so  that  the  por- 
tion of  flax  which  had  been  on 


the  top  in  the  first  machine  and 
that  which  had  been  under  the 
clamp  were  both  combed  by  the 
second  machine,  or  rather  by  the 
second  half  of  the  machine.  These 
machines,  which  are  very  beautiful 
in  construction,  naturally  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  while  in 
the  Exhibition. 

We  must  now  make  some  re- 
ference to  the  public  life  of  the 
present  head  of  this  great  engi- 
neering establishment.  Sir  An- 
drew Fairbaim  has  engaged  more 
actively  even  than  hu  Mher  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Leeds,  and 
has  in  many  ways  shown  an 
earnest  desire  to  assist  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

In  1866,  having  previously 
been  made  an  alderman  of  the 
borough.  Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim 
was  elected  mayor,  and  so  effi- 
ciently did  he  perform  the  civic 
duties  that  he  was  unanimously 
reelected  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  second  year  of  his  mayoral 
term  proved  to  be  an  eventful  one. 
In  May  1868  a  National  Exhibi- 
tion of  Works  of  Art,  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  was  to  be  opened 
in  the  New  Infirmary,  which  had 
been  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; 
and  on  that  occasion  Leeds  was 
once  more  to  be  honourediby  a 
royal  visit.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
accepted  the  mayor^s  invitation  to 
open  the  exhibition ;  and  on  the 
19th  May  his  Boyal  Highness  en- 
tered Leeds  from  Tem]^enew8am 
(where  he  had  stayed  the  previous 
night),  and  officiated  at  the  im- 
portant ceremonial  of  inaugura- 
tion. During  the  ten  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  her 
Migesty,  Leeds  had  increased  its 
population  by  40,000.  The  mayor 
did  the  honours  of  the  occasion 
to  everybody's  satisfaction,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year  he  received  from  the  Queen 
a  patent  of  knighthood. 
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About  this  time  Sir  Andrew 
Fairbairn  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  political  matters  more 
closely  than  he  had  hitherto  done, 
and  was  induced  to  resign  the 
office  of  mayor  and  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Leeds.  He  came  out  as 
an  independent  Liberal  candidate, 
the  other  candidates  being  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  Mr.  Carter,  Ad- 
miral Duncombe,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
house.  At  the  polling-day,  how- 
ever, Sir  Andrew  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Leeds 
Schoolboard  in  1870,  Sir  Andrew 
Fairbairn  was  elected  its  first 
chairman,  to  which  post  he  was 
twice  reelected,  continuing  in 
office  until  May  1878,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  board  in 
consequence  of  having  disagreed 
with  the  majority  of  the  members 
on  a  question  of  expenditure, 
which  Sir  Andrew  held  to  be  ex- 
cessive. In  1874,  at  the  general 
election,  Sir  Andrew  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Knaresborough ;  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Basil  T. 
Wodod.  In  1876  Leeds  had  to 
find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Carter, 
M.P.y  who  resigned  his  seat,  and 
Sir  Andrew's  name  was  once 
more  brought  forward;  but  ulti- 
mately he  withdrew  from  the 
candidature  rather  than  divide 
his  party.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  one  of  the  accepted  Liberal 
candidates  to  be  brought  forward 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
West  Hiding  at  the  next  election. 

In  1877  Sir  Andrew  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition ;  and  in  watching  after  the 
special  interests  of  Leeds,  and 
securing  as  far  as  possible  the 
efficient  representation  of  its 
machinery  and  manufactures,  dis- 
played great  zeal  and  energy.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Engineering 


and  Agricultural  Committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land ;  and  resided  in  Paris  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of 
June  last  year,  working  hard  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  being  present 
at  all  the  official  fites  and  cere- 
monies. More  than  once  Sir 
Andrew  was  invited  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  presided  over  at 
that  time  by  M.  Waddington. 
The  first  time  he  had  seen  the 
Minister  was,  years  before,  when 
the  latter  was  preparing  to  row 
with  the  Cambridge  team  in  the 
University  Boat -race  on  the 
Thames ;  the  next  time  was  when 
M.  Waddington  was  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Fiance. 

It  is  in  the  industrial  annals  of 
this  country,  however,  that  the 
achievements  of  the  Fairbaims 
will  be  principally  remembered, 
although  in  r^rd  to  public  hon- 
ours they  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  been  highly  fortunate.  It 
may  be  mentioned  of  Sir  Andrew 
that,  in  addition  to  the  various 
offices  already  alluded  to  as  hav- 
ing been  filled  by  him,  he  has 
been  a  mi^or  of  the  Leeds  Rifle 
Corps,  having  begun  duty  as  full 
private,  and  figured  in  the  '  awk- 
ward squad'  in  company  with  the 
late  Mr.  George  Beecroft,  M.P. 
for  Leeds.  He  was  also  a  captain 
in  the  Yorkshire  Hussars,  but 
retired  in  1877;  and  is  on  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for 
the  West  Riding  and  for  Leeds. 
He  was  appointed  a  director  of 
the  Great  N'orthem  Railway  Com- 
pany in  1878.  In  1862  Sir 
Andrew  married  Clara  Frederica, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Lambton 
Loraine,  Bart 

The  machine  trade  of  Leed^  is 
at  the  present  moment,  like  most 
other  English  industries,  in  a 
state  of  depression.  The  produc- 
tive power  of  the  various  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  however,  is 
greater  than  ever ;  and  when  the 
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tide  of  prosperity  turns  once  more 
in  their  favour,  the  canopy  of 
smoke  will  settle  \7ith  all  its  old 
density  over  the  woollen  metro- 
polis, and  the  furnaces  will  hlaze, 
and  the  hammers  and  anvils  will 
clang,  with  all  their  ancient  force. 
It  is  marvellous  to  ohserve  to 
what  a  position  the  iron  industries 
of  Leeds  have  risen  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time,  yielding  large 
and  rapid  fortunes  to  the  leading 
men  engaged  in  them,  and  almost 
elhowing  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town  into  a  condition  of  secondary 
importance.  It  is  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  district  that  iron- 
works existed  in  Leeds  and  the 
neighhourhood  in  the  time  of  the 
Eoman  oconpation,  and  the  monks 
of  Kirkstall  are  credited  with 
having  added  iron-working  to 
their  other  pursuits;  hut  it  was 
not  until  the  Hurrays,  the  Fair- 
bairns,  the  Kitsons,  and  other 
artificers  in  iron  entered  upon  the 
scene  that  Leeds  came  properly 
under  the  rule  of  Vulcan.  These 
men  not  only  enriched  themselves, 
but  enriched  the  town,  develop- 
ing to  the  general  profit  of  the 
community  the  valuable  mineral 
resources    of   the    district,    and 


giving  the  world  the  'advantage 
of  their  many  mechanical  dis- 
coveries. It  was  never  dreamed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  such  a  possibility  of 
development  existed  within  the 
boundaries  of  Ealph  Thoresby's 
native  town .  There  were  in  1 87 1 
99  collieries  existing  in  the  Leeds 
district  alone;  the  total  number 
for  Yorkshire  being  423.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  in  the  Leeds 
and  Bradford  district  13  iron- 
foundries,  containing  247  puddling 
furnaces,  and  59  rolling  mills. 
The  great  industrial  activity  and 
immense  resources  which  these 
figures  represent  are  in  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  picture  which 
could  be  drawn  of  the  condition 
of  things  half  a  century:  ago; 
and  whether  England  is  destined 
to  retain  its  industrial  preemi- 
nence or  not,  the  history  of  the 
men  who  were  mainly  instm- 
mental  in  building  up  the  nation's 
industrial  greatness  will  always 
remain  amongst  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  most  instructive  evi- 
dences of  a  progress  that  is  as  yet 
probably  the  mightiest  achieve- 
ment of  human  effort. 


CLUB  CAMEOS, 
flgttatton. 


The  professional  £uiner  of  discon- 
tent has  at  the  present  day  a 
wide  and  active  career  before  him. 
Scarcely  a  question  arises  but  is 
capable  of  bringing  grist  to  Ids 
mill.  No  matter  what  be  the 
course  proposed  by  the  calm  and 
temperate  mind  for  the  solution 
of  surrounding  difficulties,  the  agi- 
tator is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
can  discover  flaws  in  every  scheme. 
In  a  cotmtry  like  England,  where 
there  is  great  wealth  on  the  one 
aide,  and  great  poverty  on  the 
other, — where  labour  and  capital, 
production  and  want,  free -trade 
and  restrictions  are  ever  coming 
into  collision, — it  is  not  difficult 
for  the  man  whose  interest  it  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  to 
scatter  them  broadcast,  and  to 
watch  the  upgrowth  of  a  goodly 
crop. 

The  agitator  declines  to  be 
satisfied,  and  can  turn  the  softest 
answer  into  bitterness.  If  we  ex- 
tend the  suffrage,  we  are  permit- 
ting an  ignorant  puijority  to  over- 
awe an  educated  minority.  If  we 
vefuse  to  extend  the  suffrage,  we 
are  allowing  a  coterie  to  legislate 
for  the  nation,  and  ignoring  the 
opinions  of  the  masses.  If  we 
reduce  the  naval  and  military 
estimates,  we  are  enfeebling  our 
position  as  a  great  Power.  If  we 
increase  the  estimates,  we  are 
wantonly  adding  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  If  we  take  part 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
we  are  guilty  of  officious  inter- 
ference. If  we  hold  ourselves 
aloo^  we  are  conscious  of  our  in- 
significance. If  we  consent  to 
arbitration,  we  are  a&aid  to  fight 


If  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
our  demands  by  force,  we  are  a 
blustering  bully.  If  we  add  new 
laws  to  the  statute-book,  we  are 
harassing  the  country  by  over- 
legislation.  If  we  cease  to  legis- 
late, we  are  indifferent  to  the 
existence  of  the  grossest  abuses. 
If  we  advise  capital  to  modify  its 
gains,  we  are  being  intimidated  by 
the  working  classes.  If  we  recom- 
mend labour  to  succumb,  we  are 
pandering  to  the  extortions  of  a 
grinding  plutocracy.  Nothing  that 
we  do  or  suggest  satisfies  the 
agitator,  whose  object  it  is  to  fan 
the  flames  to  heat  himself. 

Outside  the  realm  of  agitation 
the  professional  agitator  has  no- 
thing, and  has  attained  to  no  dis- 
tinction. Discontent  is  the  atmo- 
sphere he  breathes,  and  he  lives 
only  by  encouraging  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  his  followers. 
He  is  indifferent  to  what  cause  he 
supports,  provided  he  sees  his  way 
to  bringing  his  name  before  the 
public,  to  becoming  the  agent  of 
the  special  societies  that  have  been 
created,  and  to  being  handsomely 
paid  for  his  services.  He  may 
pose  as  the  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  Protestant  principles, 
flood  the  land  with  offensive  liter- 
ature, and  incite  mob-riots  by  the 
stimulating  invective  of  his  lec- 
tures. He  may  appear  in  the  garb  of 
a  Bitualist,  and  derive  a  handsome 
annuity,  thanks  to  the  subscrip- 
tions of  sympathisers,  out  of  the 
prosecutions  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  him.  He  may  stand 
forth  as  the  fierce  denunciator  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  working  man, 
and  draw   a   comfortable   salary 
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out  of  the  penny  contributions  of 
the  masses.  If  there  is  an  explo- 
sion underground,  he  depicts  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  miner,  and 
exposes  the  indifference  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  welfare  of  the 
mining  population.  If  a  ship  is  lost 
at  sea,  he  dilates  upon  the  scoun- 
drelism  of  ship-owners,  who,  pro- 
vided they  obtain  their  insurance, 
are  careless  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  craft  they  overload  with 
cargo,  or  the  safety  of  the  crew 
they  collect  together.  If  there 
is  a  strike,  he  sides  with  the  foes 
of  the  manufacturer,  coal- owner, 
or  agricultural  employer.  Kmen, 
notorious  for  their  political  of- 
fences, or  for  their  fraudulent 
practices,  are  confined  in  gaol,  he 
takes  their  part,  speaks  at  indig- 
nation meetings,  drives  in  a  fly  at 
Sunday  processions,  and  is  inces- 
sant in  petitioning  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  aim  of  his  mis- 
chievous existence  is  to  be  always 
talked  about,  to  have  his  name 
always  cropping  up  in  newspapers, 
and  to  create,  if  not  an  anxiety,  at 
least  a  curiosity,  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  as  to  his  movements 
during  seasons  of  crisis  or  excite- 
ment. 

The  goal  that  the  professional 
agitator  sets  before  him  varies  ac- 
cording to  his  talents,  his  position 
in  life,  and  the  notoriety  he  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  what  with  contribu- 
tions, peculations,  fees  for  lectur- 
ing, and  the  sale  of  pamphlets, 
he  may  be  able  to  retire  on  his 
ill-gotten  gains  and  quit  the  trade 
of  agitation  for  ever.  Or  he  may 
receive  an  income  ^m  his  follow- 
ers, have  his  political  expenses 
paid,  and  enter  Parliament  Or  it 
may  be  the  policy  of  Government 
to  throw  him  a  sop  in  the  shape 
of  petty  office,  and  silence  his  bark- 
ing. But  whatever  be  the  prizes 
of  the  seditious  career  that  the 
professional  agitator  has  chosen, 


of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
that  no  sooner  has  he  received  the 
reward  that  contents  him,  than  he 
will  utterly  ignore  in  the  future 
the  advocacy  of  the  cause  that  has 
borne  him  on  its  tide  to  success. 
Of  what  use  is  the  orange  when 
its  contents  have  been  well  suck- 
ed?    Job   knew  human  nature 
well  when  he  wrote,  *Doth  the 
wild-ass  bray  when  it  hath  grass  f 
There  is  one  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who,  when  he  finde 
his  way  into  the  Caravanserai,  is 
generally  to  be  seen  in  the  politi- 
cal library  poring  over  the  pagee 
of  Hansard  or  the   file   of  old 
newspapers,   who   on  the  whole 
has  not  found  the  profession  of 
agitation  either   dull  or  unpros- 
perous.     There  is  no  mistaking 
Bob  Eoyston  for  other  than  he 
is.     Who  but  a  demagogue  and 
the  favourite  tribune  of  the  people 
would    dare   be    seen,    west    of 
Charing  Cross,  wearing  that  low, 
broad-brimmed,  conspirator^s-look- 
ing  hat,    and  with  a  huge,   ill- 
folded,  faded,  green  umbrella  as  a 
staff  for  his  footsteps  9    Who  but 
an  agitator — one  so  absorbed  in 
the  miseries  of  the  people  as  te  be 
heedless  of  the  peiits  aoins  of  civi- 
lisation— would  wear  so  rusty  and 
shapeless  a  coat,  so  unbuttoned  a 
waistcoat,  such  terribly  curtailed 
inexpressibles,    and  such  ragged 
and  discoloured  linen )    Who  but 
a  democrat  could  knit  his  features 
into  so  severe  a  frown,  and  pass 
his  hand  through  his  long  untidy 
locks  with  such  an  air  of  thought^ 
menace,  contempt,  and  ferocity  I 
Who  but  the  poor  man's  advo- 
cate could  enter  the  club,  and  so 
savagely  glare   at  the  luxurious 
surroundings  of  the  Caravanserai ; 
at  the  newspapers  stitched   and 
carefully  folded  for  perusal ;  at  the 
oil-lamps  giving  a  soft  subdued 
light;  at  the  so&s  and  easy-chairs, 
so  suggestive  of  conversation,  re- 
pose, or  slumber;  at  the  atten- 
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tive  gentle-footad  wuter,  wearing 
the  plnsli  and  stockiiigs  of  servi- 
tade;  at  the  hush  and  quiet  of 
trell  •  disciplmed  amDgementa  1 
He  says,  aa  plainly  as  face  can 
epeaik  without  words,  'Ye  Syba- 
rites, ye  pampered  scions  of  a 
one-aided  state  of  creation,  why 
are  ye  revalliDg  in  laxniy  and  in 
all  the  refinements  of  the  most  self- 


ish civilisation,  whilst  yonder, 
onteide  these  walls,  are  the  bitterest , 
misery,  the  moat  tpinding  poverty, 
the  basest  crime }  Arouse  ye  oot 
of  yonr  sloth,  and  come  out  and 
help  US !'  And  who  but  the 
agitator,  bom  to  be  obeyed  by  his 
foUowers,  to  be  listened  to  with 
deference,  and  to  be  enveloped 
in  the  incense   of  homuge  and 


flattery,  conld  so  bully  the  waiters 
who  have  to  attend  upon  his 
orders  ^coold  so  rudely  crush 
conversation  by  the  introduction 
of  argnment — could  be  so  arro- 
gant, offensive,  and  generally  dis- 
agreeable! 

There  is  in  all  that  Koyston 
doee  that  charming  suavity  of  the 
Repablicanwho  considers  rudeness 
a  proof  of  independence,  and  that 
good  manners  and  servility  neces- 


sarily go  hand  in  hand  together. 
He  bdks  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  meeting ;  he 
snatches  a  newspaper  from  yonr 
knee  without  apology ;  he  jostles 
you  on  one  side  as  he  enters  the 
room ;  he  breathes  hard  as  he 
writes  his  letters;  he  opena  the 
window  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
east ;  he  diaturbs  the  silence  of 
the  library  by  his  snores,  and  the 
waiters  dare  not  a  wake  him;  heeats 
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like  a  Gennan,  and  drinks  spirits 
and  water  like  an  exciseman.  He  is 
one  of  tlie  most  objectionable  men 
in  the  club,  yet  neither  the  club 
nor  the  committee  can  torn  him 
out.  Ah,  if  clubs  could  only  treat 
offensive  persons  as  they  do  bank- 
mptSy  how  much  more  pleasant 
those  institutions  would  become ! 
But,  then,  who  are  to  decide  as  to 
the  offensive  people  ?  We  might 
have  a  club  which  would  winnow 
its  members  till  none  were  left. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
Eoyston  was  deemed  a  good  fel- 
low, and  no  one  who  knew  him 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  would 
have  imagined  that  he  would  have 
developed  into  the  turbulent 
truculent  man  he  now  is.  At 
Winchester  he  was  a  popular  cap- 
tain of  the  school,  and  when  he 
went  up  to  New,  his  rooms,  owing 
to  hia  musical  talents  and  the 
liberality  of  his  festivities,  were 
among  tii6  most  frequented  in  the 
University.  It  was  only  when 
he  quitted  Oxford,  and  after  seve- 
ral years  passed  in  obscurity  at 
the  Bar,  that  he  began  to  pose  as 
the- people's  friend  and  the  enemy 
of  his  own  class.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens to  men  who  have  attained  to 
distinction  or  to  notoriety,  a  purely 
accidental  circumstance  made  him 
create  the  character  he  now  plays 
with  such  success  upon  life's  stage. 
How  chance  fiishions  the  careers 
of  men!  Had  Smeaton  been 
articled  to  an  attorney,  would  the 
world  ever  have  heaid  of  himt 
Had  Bousseau  taken  his  seat  at 
the  paternal  cobbler's  stall,  should 
we  have  had  the  Confessions  and 
Emile  9  Had  Hume  gone  into 
trade,  would  our  literature  have 
been  enriched  with  his  History  1 
Had  Turner  remained  a  barber, 
would  he  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  the  Shakespeare  of 
English  landscape-painters  ?  Had 
Lord  Eldon  betaken  himself  to 
coals  instead   of  to  Coke  upon 


Littleton,  would  he  ever  have 
raised  himself  above  the  ruck  of 
mankind  f  Had  the  great  Theei- 
ger  lemained  in  the  navy,  should 
we  ever  have  heard  of  his  name  t 
And  if  Boyston  had  not  been 
engaged  as  counsel  in  a  leading 
case,  would  he  ever  have  achieved 
notoriety  and  developed  into  a 
mob-hero !  Fortune  in  one  of  her 
froaks  made  him  what  he  is,  and 
transformed  him  from  what  he  was. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  famous 
trial  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  talk  of  the  country,  and  still 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
oraeauses  calibres.  A  Boman  Ca- 
tholic peer  had  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing his  orphan  niece,  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  to  be  convertedfrom 
Protestantism,  to  place  her  fortune 
in  his  hands,  and  to  enter  a  con- 
vent. The  friends  of  the  lady 
interfered,  and,  on  discovering  that 
the  young  woman  had  acted 
under  severe  pressure  in  alienating 
her  property  and  in  changing  her 
religion,  demanded  her  release,  and 
the  restoration  of  her  estates. 
His  lordship,  however,  denied  the 
&ct8  brought  against  him,  and 
declined  to  return  a  single  acre  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term '  the 
firee  and  spontaneous  gift  of  his 
niece.'  The  case  came  into  court, 
and  Boyston  held  a  brief  as  coun- 
sel for  the  young  lady.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  hiB  leader  became 
so  gravely  indisposed  during  the 
proceedings  that  almost  the  whole 
onus  of  the  trial  devolved  upon 
the  junior.  Boyston  saw  his  op- 
portunity, embraced  it,  and  became 
famous.  The  case  had  all  those 
elements  which  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  oppressor  was  ^  peer, 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  a  Papist; 
the  victim  was  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  compelled  to  abjure  her 
religion,  and  to  be  immured  against 
her    will   in    that   ecclesiastical 
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prison,  a  convent.  Fierce  were 
the  denunciations  of  Eoyston 
against  the  avarice  and  inutility  of 
an  aristocracy,  against  the  in- 
humanity of  the  defendant,  and 
the  diabolical  nature  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Komish  Church 
.when  it  was  once  set  in  motion  to 
crush  a  helpless  victim!  With 
what  keenness  he  cross-examined 
the  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  and 
monsignors  and  lady  -  superiors 
and  nuns  that  appeared  in  the 
witness-box,  and  how  terrible  was 
his  invective  when  he  commented 
upon  their  proceedings !  How 
eloquently  he  discoursed  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  plaintifE^  her  mise- 
riesyher  sufferings,  and  tiie  tyranny 
of  her  protector,  who  had  robbed 
her  of  her  property,  and  alienated 
her  from  those  of  her  religion ! 

The  trial  was  eagerly  watched  by 
the  public  All  classes  of  society 
were  interested  in  it,  and  the 
court  wasdenselycrowded  through- 
out the  proceedings.  The  news- 
papers took  the  matter  up,  and 
their  columns  were  filled  with 
verbatim  reports  of  each  day*s 
doings.  Seldom  had  a  barrister 
such  an  opportunity,  and  Soyston 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  hour,  and  both  when 
he  entered  and  took  his  departure 
from  Westminster  Hall  he  was 
vociferously  cheered  by  an  ad- 
miring crowd*  When  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  given  in  feivour  of 
his  £ur  dient  ^e  enthusiasm  of 
the  mob  knew  no  bounds;  they 
applauded  in  open  court,  they  sur- 
rounded Boyston  as  he  entered 
his  brougham,  and  if  the  police 
had  not  interfered  they  would 
have  taken  the  two  job-horses  out 
and  drieiwn  thecarriage  themselves. 

Before  that  memorable  trial 
Boyston  was  unknown ;  after  it 
not  a  hamlet  in  the  cotintry  but 
was  &miliar  with  his  name. 
Suddenly,  without  preparation, 
and  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 


the  barrister  had  created  a  rdle 
which  he  felt  henceforth  he  must 
always  act.  Before  the  trial  he 
had  been  welcome  in  society ;  he 
had,  as  a  gentleman,  lived  amongst 
gentlemen,  and  he  had  entertained 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
class  to  which  he,  by  birth,  be- 
longed. All  was  now  changed. 
Carried  away  by  the  homage  of 
the  mob^  he  had,  during  the  trial, 
identified  himself  with  the  people ; 
he  had  uttered  sentiments  which 
he  knew  would  be  popular  with 
the  crowd;  he  had  inveighed 
against  the  governing  classes, 
against  the  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  against  the 
absorption  of  the  land  by  a  plea« 
sure-seeking  aristocracy,  against 
theBomish  Church,  and  much  that 
he  had  said  against  the  Church 
of  Bome  was  applicable  to  the 
Church  of  Enghmd.  Yet  whilst 
indulging  in  these  diatribes  against 
the  upper  classes  he  had  pan- 
dered to  the  vanity  and  the 
discontent  of  the  mob,  by  ap- 
plauding all  their  actions  and 
sympathising  with  all  their  griev- 
ances. * 

There  was  now  no  alternative 
but  for  him  to  continue  as  he 
had  begun.  He  had  insulted 
society,  and  the  polite  world 
looked  askant  at  him ;  his  former 
friends  shunned  him  as  a  political 
mischief-maker ;  save  one  or  two 
very  advanced  Badicals,  he  was 
cut  by  all  who  had  once  known 
hiuL  Indifferent  to  all  slights, 
Boyston  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  lower 
orders — ^with  the  men  who  will 
agitate,  but  who  will  not  work. 
By  these  he  was  most  cordially 
welcomed.  He  was  on  the  com- 
mittees of  all  their  societies  for 
the  equalisation  of  mankind  and 
the  destruction  of  capital.  In  all 
their  differences  he  was  appointed 
their  arbitrator.  He  was  the 
favourite    speaker    at    all    their 
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meetinga  A  newspaper  called 
the  Bed  Banner  iras  especially 
Rtarted  to  report  his  speeches,  and 
to  convey  his  opinioua  to  the 
multitude.  Whenever  an  agitation 
deputation — no  matter  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  E^tation — waited 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  or 
othei  Minister,  Boystoa  was  the 
spokesman.    The  mob,  whatever 


be  i\e  faults,  is  seldom  ficMe  in  its 
loyalty  to  its  own  favooritea; 
come  weal  or  woe,  through  plea- 
sure or  persecution,  in  storm  or 
sunshine,  the  fervent  ignorant 
crowd  declines  to  be  laughed  out 
of  its  Bympathies,  or  to  depose 
the  idols  it  has  once  set  up. 
Politicians,  nswspapers,  reviews, 
priests,  dtuidiea,  might  sneer  at 


Boyston,  but  hia  unwashed  ad- 
herents never  doubted  hia  judg- 
ment or  deserted  his  standard.  In 
all  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  agricul- 
tural difTerencea,  his  opinion  was 
the  first  asked  and  the  first  fol- 
lowed. 

The  forensic  career  presents 
numerous  phases  of  existence. 
There  is  the  barrister  who  wins  a 
name  as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  who 
enters  Parliament,  who  becomes 


one  of  the  law-advisers  of  the 
Crown,  and  who  ends  by  gaining 
the  great  pmes  of  his  profession. 
There  is  the  barrister  who,  as 
^e  son  of  a  solicitor  or  as  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  a 
solicitor,  finds  himself  at  once  tlie 
master  of  a  lucrative  practico,  and 
though  he  may  never  have  been 
heard  by  the  pubhc  outside,  yet 
is  not  the  least  amongst  the 
luminaries  of  his  calling,     There 
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is  the  barrutor  who,  despairing 
of  Bolicitors' visits,  betakes  himself 
to  the  cheaper  bat  readier  te- 
wards  of  jonroalism.  There  is  the 
barrist«i,  geneiall;  the  son  of  a 
retired  tradesmaii,  who  is  called 
to  the  Bar  because  he  thinks  it 
will  give  him  the  '  position  of  a 
geatleman.'  There  is  the  buristeT, 
the  heir  to  a  good  estate,  who  at- 


taches himself  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  not  with  any  intention  of 
practising,  but  because  a  study  of 
the  law  will  be  of  service  to  him 
when  he  takes  his  seat  amongst  his 
brother  magistrates.  And  there 
is  the  barrister  who  commands  a 
large  bosinesB  in  the  lower  walks 
of  his  profession,  who  is  not  held 
in  much  esteem  b;  his  fellows  of 


the  long  robe,  and  who  has  as 
much  chance  of  obtaining  'silk' 
or  of  being  raised  to  the  bench 
as  a  bottle  of  Tarragon  vinegar 
has  of  developing  into  '47  port. 

To  this  last  claes  belongs  Bob 
Boyston,  One  of  the  results  of 
bis  appearing  in  the  character  of 
the  people's  friend,  and  of  posing 
aa  tiie  enemy  of  the  prinleged 
classes,  was  the  gradually  turning 
of  his  business  from   the  civil 


into  the  criminal  channel.  Many 
barristers  have  begun  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  have  ended  as  the 
most  respectable  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Boyston  has  reversed  the 
process.  He  made  his  name  at 
Westminster,  and  be  is  now  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  criminal 
law  east  of  Temple  Bar.  In 
all  cases  where  the  proletariat 
have  struggled  against  their  mas- 
ters, or  rank  or  wealth  has  bees 
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guilty  of  miaconduct,  he  is  en- 
gaged as  counsel — in  the  first 
instance  to  defend  the  poor,  in 
the  second  to  expose  the  rich.  Is 
a  tenant  of  a  small  holding  at  war 
with  his  powerful  landlord,  the 
Agricultural  Union  comes  to  the 
defence,  and  Royston  enters  the 
arena  of  justice  as  the  peasant's 
friend.  Is  a  sailor  unj  ustly  treated 
by  his  captain  on  a  long  voyage, 
Boyston  is  just  the  man  to  deal 
-wiih  the  case,  and  to  attribute  all 
the  blame  to  the  commander  and 
none  to  the  hand.  Is  labour 
fighting  against  the  compromises 
of  capital,  I^yston  is  the  up- 
holder of  trades-unionism,  and 
bids  the  working  man  not  yield 
a  jot  of  his'  demands.  Is  the 
directorate  of  a  bank  accused  of 
defrauding  its  shareholders  and  of 
robbing  the  widow  and  the  fitther- 
less,  who  more  severe  against  a 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  pluto- 
cracy than  Royston )  Has  a  wild 
Irishman  been  imprisoned  for 
treasonable  practices,  who  can 
better  defend  him  than  the  tur- 
bulent demagogue  f  In  all  elec- 
tion disputes,  how  scathing  are  the 
comments  of  Royston  upon  the 
bribery  and  corruption  practised 
by  the  rich !  To  hear  him, 
one  would  think  that  honour, 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  fair  deal- 
ing were  only  on  the  side  of  the 
lower  orders. 

Royston  is  an  excellent  type 
of  the  Old  Bailey  lawyer  of 
the  last  generation.  He  has 
h  power  of  coarse  eloquence; 
a  bullying  manner  of  cross-ex- 
amination; a  loud  overbearing 
voice;  a  face  capable  of  all  the 
expressions  of  scorn,  hate,  con- 
tempt, and  ridicule,  which  would 
have  made  him  the  bosom-friend 
of  Judge  Jeffreys.  Witnesses 
have  fainted  in  the  box  at  the 
mere  look  of  the  man.  Judges 
stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  him, 
and  dislike  differing  from  him  or 


interrupting  him.  Jurymen  have 
been  days  before  the  sounds  of 
his  grating  boisterous  voice  have 
ceased  to  buzz  in  their  ears.  The 
fellow  knows  his  power,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  use  it  Fear  him,  and 
he  will  domineer  over  you  to  the 
last ;  but  brave  his  furious  glances, 
meet  him  as  he  meets  you,  show 
him  that  you  are  not  to  be  inti- 
midated, and  he  will  cringe  and 
fawn  and  be  as  submissive  as  a 
whipped  hound.  Still  it  most  be 
admitted  that  it  is  only  the  few 
who  are  prepared  to  oppose  him. 
It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to 
possess  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  subdue  the  bully,  though 
no  man  yields  sooner  than  he. 

The  aim  of  Royston,  like  that 
of  most  men  who  live  by  agitation, 
is  to  enter  Parliament ;  but  as  yet 
he  has  been  uniformly  unsuccess- 
ful. In  spite  of  the  eulogiums  of 
his  newspapers,  of  the  c^orts  of 
his  itinerant  lecturers,  and  of  his 
obtruding  himself,  whenever  an 
occasion  offers,  as  thb  working 
man's  candidate,  he  has  never  yet 
headed  the  polL  Why  he  should 
have  been  so  systematically  re- 
jected, it  is  difficult  forme  to  un- 
derstand. He  is  the  friend  of  the 
working  man ;  the  working  man 
pays  all  his  election  expenses ;  the 
working  man  quotes  him  as  an 
infallible  authority ;  the  working 
man  adds  largely  to  the  agitator's 
income  by  paying  him  to  serve  on 
committees  and  to  look  after  his 
interests ;  yet  Royston  hasstood  for 
boroughs  where  the  votes  of  the 
working  classes  should  have  carried 
the  day,  and  has  not  been  elected. 
His  political  principles  are  elastic 
enough  for  any  shire  or  borough 
in  the  country.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent Liberal,  or,  in  other 
words,  independent  of  his  party 
when  it  declines  to  do  anything 
for  him,  but  dependent  enough 
when  he  fancies  he  perceives  re- 
wards in  the  distance. 
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to  catch  every  breeze  that  blows 
from  high  qnutors,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  the  chance  of  being 
Appointed  b  judge  of  county 
conrta,  or  of  conquering  the  pre- 
judices  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
against  admittiDg  him  within  the 
Imr.  Koyston  is  a  very  clever 
man,  veil  read  in  law,  and  en- 
joys the  reputation,  among  certain 
classee,  of  heiug  a  sound  Protes- 
tant, a  great  philanthropist,  and 
a  perfect  Cato  wher?  loyalty  to  his 
priDciples  is  concarned ;  yet  I 
should  be  very  Borry  to  place 
much  &ith  in  his  honour  or  in- 
tegrity where  a  conflict  had  to 
ensue  between  his  principles  and 


his  interests.  The  latter,  I  think, 
would  win  easily,  and  there  would 
be  little  market  for  the  former. 
Still,  profession  is  a  great  thing. 
People  are  too  indolent  or  too 
timid  to  judge  for  themBelves,  and 
to  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions ;  aud  so,  what  a  man  calls 
himself,  the  world  generally  ends 
by  accepting  and  acknowledging, 
Koyston  is  the  working  man's 
friend,  though  it  seems  to  me, 
considering  the  amount  of  busiaesa 
the  working  man  brings  to  Royston, 
the  name  is  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer; it  is  the  working  man 
who  is  the  friend  of  the  agitator, 
not  the  agitator  who  is  the  friend 
of  the  working  man. 
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£vER7  one  has  at  some  time  or 
other  experienced  the  very  dis- 
agreeable sensation  '  of  being 
roughly  roused  fix))n  a  heavy 
sleep.  The  sensations  experienced 
are  generally  the  same.  First  the 
feelmg  of  deadly  anger  at  the  in- 
ter^tion;  the/theLf-reaaoning 
wonder,  the  total  ignorance  of  our 
whereabouts,  and  the  inextricable 
confusion  between  our  dreams  and 
reality. 

Bat  -tat  -  tat !  The  sleepless 
'Boots*  raps  loudly  at  our  door, 
and  with  loud  cries  of '  Halb  vier, 
halb  vier  f  he  rushes  in  and  lights 
our  single  candle,  and  then  va- 
nishes as  quickly  as  he  came.  Just 
as  we  are  turning  over  for  another 
'  forty  winksy'  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  business  dawns  upon  us. 
We  are  in  the  Steinbock  at  Chur, 
and  our  '  diligence'  over  the  Julier 
Pass  is  to  start  at  five.  We  are 
on  our  feet  in  an  instant. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
courtyard  of  the  post-office  at 
Chur  at  five  in  the  morning  can 
in  the  least  degree  comprehend 
the  profundity  of  confusion  into 
which  the  animal  man  can  fall. 
Somehow  or  other  we  get  %ff  at 
last,  trusting  we  are  'right  for*  the 
Julier,  and  are  not  bound  for  An* 
dermatt  or  some  other  place  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction  to 
our  object.  We  are  sure  of  no- 
thing ;  we  hope  we  axe  going  to 
St.  Moritz ;  so  we  place  ouzselves 
passively  in  the  hands  of  Eate— 
and  of  Swiss  officials. 

Thus  ruminating  on  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  cope  with  des- 
tiny, we  are  relieved  to  find  our- 


selves at  ThusiB.  We  are  at  any 
rate  on  the  right  road,  and  now 
the  beautiful  part  of  our  journey 
begins.  We  sit  in  awestruck  ad- 
miration of  the  glones  of  the 
Schyn;  for  who  can  speak  in 
the  presence  of  such  magnificence! 
As  we  drive  round  the  sharp  cor- 
ners of  the  rocks,  we  tremble  as 
we  look  down  into  the  vast 
abyss ;  and  as  we  look  up  at  'the 
fir-trees  dark  and  high'  that  top 
the  perpendicular  escarps  on  every 
side,  we  almost '  think  their  slen- 
der tops  are  close  against  the  sky.' 
Where  does  the  earth  end,  and 
the  infinity  beyond  begin)  It  is 
almost  a  relief  to  get  beyond  these 
endless  walls  of  rock;  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  Nature,  and  freed  firom  all  that 
is  awful.  We  drive  by  pine-dad 
hills  of  lovely  hue,  past  Tiefen- 
kasten,  and  begin  the  ascent  of 
the  Julier  Pass.  And  how  beau- 
tiful it  is !  Beneath  us  in  a  deep 
hollow  runs  a  mountain-stream ; 
endless  woods  adorn  the  hiUs  on 
every  side;  here  and  there  vil- 
lages are  seen,  settled  peacefully 
in  openings  in  the  forests,  or 
nestling  amongst  the  trees.  We 
revel  in  beauty;  we  are  loosed 
from  the  fetters  of  awe.  And  yet 
again  the  landscape  changes  as 
we  reach  the  summit  of  the  pass ; 
all  becomes  bare  and  desolate; 
nothing  but  ruin — ^the  continual 
wear  and  tear  of  the  mighty 
peaks  that  tower  above  us.  Slowty 
we  creep  along  amidst  acres  of 
rock-strewn  land  rendered  imprac- 
ticable for  all  the  wants  of  man. 
No  living  thing  is  seen,  save  here 
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and  tliere  at  long  intervals  flocks 
of  mountain  -  sheep  with  their 
wild  solitary  shepherds.  What  a 
fearful  life,  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
this  desolation,  with  no  friend,  no 
companion,  but  dumb  beasts  ! 

Very  grateful  is  the  change 
from  this  waste  when  the  pano- 
rama of  the  lakes  of  the  Ober- 
Engadine  breaks  upon  the  view, 
a  glorious  announcement  that  we 
are  nearing  our  journey's  end. 
We  drove  quickly  down  the  sharp 
zigzags  into  Silvaplana ;  changed 
horses  for  the  last  time ;  and,  as 
the  gray  of  evening  began  to  rise, 
and  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 

the  hills, 

'and  o'er  the  sky 
The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn/ 

we  saw  St.  Moritz  for  the  first 
time.  It  neetlee  in  the  shade, 
looking  cold  and  gray,  on  the  side 
of  a  hOl  that  rises  steeply  above 
it  and  terminates  in  the  barren 
rocks  of  Piz  Nair.  It  looks  down 
on  its  beautiful  lake — ^the  most 
charming  feature  in  the  landscape 
— ^with  pine-woods  beyond.  To 
the  left  we  see  the  wooded 
shoulder  over  which  the  path  to 
Poultresina  leads.  To  the  right 
we  look  down  on  the  huge  and 
hideous  bains  spoiling  the  prospect 
with  its  piles  of  hotels  and  bath- 
houses.  Beyond  we  admire  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Corvatsch  and 
the  valley  of  the  Lm,  stretching 
iato  the  gray  distance  of  evening 
towards  the  Maloggia  Pass. 

And  this  is  St  Moritz;  this 
little  village,  in  which  the  houses 
appear  to  be  piled  upon  one 
another  in  indiscriminate  confu- 
sion. The  chief  street,  consisting 
of  a  steep  hill,  is,  as  is  usual  in 
Engadine  villages,  paved  with 
small  round  pebbles,  over  which 
coachmen  are  warned  to  drive  at 
a  walk,  by  frequent  notices  of 
'SchrittPasso.'  The  houses  jut  out 
into  this  principal  thoroaghfEure 
in  numerous  angles  and  corners, 


that  form  a  succession  of  small 
quadrangles  or  triangles  joined  by 
narrow  connecting*  ways.  Why 
on  earth  the  original  inhabitants 
did  not  take  the  trotible  to  build 
their  houses  parallel  to  the  street, 
it  would  be  hard  to  divine. 

Naturally  our  fust  object  on 
the  morning  after  our  arrival  is  to 
inspect  the  place,  and  to  make 
the  acquaihtance  of  our  fellow- 
inhabitants.  So  we  saunter  off 
down  the  steep  hill  that  leads  to 
the  baths,  we  pass  betweeh  in- 
numerable hotelB,  pensions,  and 
lodging-houses.  Soon  we  cross 
the  Inn,  at  this  point  quite  a 
narrow  stream,  and  find  ourselves 
at  the  baths.  Here  we  meet  the 
extremely  nuscellaneous  concourse 
to  be  seen  at  most  bath-places. 
They  all  are  bent  on  one  of  two 
purposes  —  cure  or  enjoyment. 
They  all  saunter  into  the  house 
that  covers  the  sparkling  Paracel- 
stuquelU,  take  down  their  private 
glasses  from  their  own  peculiar 
'pigeon-holes,'  and  drink  their 
glasses  of  the  'water  of  life.* 
They  all  then  proceed  to  walk 
their  constitutional  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  narrow  strip  of  shade 
thrown  by  the  bath-house.  Here 
we  see  people  of  high  degree  and 
of  low  degree;  of  good  reputation, 
of  doubtful  reputation,  and  of  no 
reputation  at  eJL  We  see  elegant 
English  ladies  side  by  side  with 
buxom  frousy  German  frauen; 
we  notice  sage-looking  spectacled 
Grerman  profe^rs  patronising 
long-haired  spectacled  Grerman 
students.  We  meet  Italian  princes 
and  counts,  dressed  reputedly  d 
VAnglaise;  we  pass  gorgeously 
dressed  American  girls  in  full 
flirtation  with  the  same,  and  en- 
joying their  *  cure*  immensely ;  we 
notice  two  blooming  English  girls, 
fresh  from  the  schoolroom,  almost 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  certain 
ladies,  who  would  have  benefited 
both  themselves    and  society  at 
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large  by  keeping  away — ^by  retir- 
ing, if  possible,  to  the  North  Pole. 
We  observe  too  a  number  of  men 
and  women  of  a  peculiarly  cosmo- 
politan character;  they  seem  to 
speak  all  languages  equally  well, 
and  will  talk  fredy  and  willingly 
with  any  one  in  any  tongue ;  they 
wear  no  distinctive  costume,  have 
no  distinctive  cast  of  countenance; 
we  cannot  guess  who  or  what 
they  are. 

The  clock  on  the  Kurhaus 
strikes  eleven.  We  perceive  many 
people,  holding  small  yellow 
tickets  in  their  hands,  and  troop* 
ing  into  one  of  the  Badhaus 
doors;  let  us  follow  them  and 
learn  their  object.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  long  passage,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  many 
doors.  They  lead  into  littlewooden 
cells,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which 
stands  apparently  a  large  wooden 
coffin.  At  this  hour  of  the  day 
there  are  numerous  men  and 
women  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
and  ssraping  and  brushing  and 
turning  on  taps,  in  preparation 
fo/lhe  bathers.  The  whole  place 
is  stiflingly  hot  We  have  seen 
enough ;  we  will  not  intrude  far- 
ther. 

Such,  then,  is  life  at  St.  Moritz. 
If  a  man  wishes  really  to  walk, 


to  make  grand  ascents,  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck, 
he  must  go  to  Poultresina,  for 
St.  Moritz  is  no  place  for  such 
daring  adventurers.  If  you  ap- 
pear in  the  street  with  an  alpen- 
stock, you  are  stared  at  as  a  luna- 
tic ;  if  you  possess  an  ice-axe,  yon 
are  avoided  as  a  queer  species  of 
burglar ;  if  you  should  wear  thick 
boots  and  '  knickp,'  the  very  dqgs 
would  bark  at  you  as  a  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon. 

The  fact  is  that  St.  Moritz  is 
what  would  be  called  ^  an  awfully 
slow  place.'  For  invalids  it  may 
be  all  very  well,  for  there  is 
always  a  fine  bracing  air — or 
rather  draught — blowing  down 
the  valley.  But  for  a  man  of 
even  the  smallest  energy,  for  a 
man  whose  interests  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  flirting,  smok- 
ing, occasional  dances,  and  very 
mUd  lawn-tennis,  it  is  not  an 
agreeable  place.  I  know  that 
we  got  fearfully  tired  of  the  place 
even  during  the  short  time  we 
were  there— only  ten  days — and 
we  questioned  the  advantage  of 
travelling  three  days  to  reach  St. 
Moritz,  when  we  could  reach 
Brighton  within  three  hours.  Go 
to  the  Obe^Engadine  by  all 
means — go  to  Poultresina — go 
anywhere,  but  not  to  St.  Moritz  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

ON  THE  LAWN. 

Mabel  had  not  tbo  vexation  of 
hearing  General  Hawke  say  that 
same  evening  to  the  butler,  'If 
Mrs.  Lancaster  calls  again,  Stevens, 
Miss  Ashley  is  not  at  home.' 

This  unland  precaution  was  not 
needed,  for  Flora  did  not  dream 
of  going  to  Pensand  again. 

Anthony  Strange  appeared  se- 
veral times  in  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  and,  with  the  good 
manners  which  came  naturally 
from  his  good  heart,  made  himself 
so  pleasant  that  Mabel  was  able 
to  forget  that  unfortunate  after- 
noon, and  to  talk  to  him  as  she 
did  at  first,  openly  and  happily. 
The  one  drawback  to  his  visits 
was  his  dislike  to  Fluffy.  Anthony 
had  a  constitutional  hatred  of 
cats,  and  it  was  a  very  strong 
mark  of  his  affection  for  Mabel 
that  he  could  bear  to  sit  quietly 
and  talk  to  her,  while  the  kitten 
was  lying  in  her  lap  or  playing 
about  at  their  feet. 

One  beautiful  evening  Anthony 
had  stayed  rather  later  than 
usuaL  There  was  a  sort  of  golden 
solemnity  brooding  over  the  world, 
floating  down  from  under  great 
purple  clouds,  which  gathered  as 
the  afternoon  waned.  For  a  long 
time  Pensand  itself  was  in  the 
shadow  of  these  clouds,  and  the 
landscape  it  overlooked,  the  masses 
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of  distant  wood,  the  meeting  of 
the  waters, — all  glowed  in  that 
golden  light,  with  beautiful  deep 
burnished  colours,  like  a  glorious 
picture  of  some  other  world. 
Anthony  had  been  talking  about 
Paradise,  as  it  was  imagined  by 
different  poets  and  painters  in  the 
varying  spirit  of  their  age ;  and 
suddenly  discoveriDg  how  late  it 
was,  he  left  Mabel  with  solemnised 
thoughts,  to  go  on  fancying  for 
herself  as  she  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
lawn,  with  the  great  magnolia  still 
in  flower  on  the  terrace-wall  below. 

Presently  the  little  dark  figure 
in  the  shady  hat  was  spied  by 
somebody  else  from  the  windows, 
and  he  came  across  the  lawn, 
walking  lightly,  so  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  till  he  was  close  to 
her.  Then  she  looked  round 
suddenly,  and  saw  Eandal  stand- 
ing behind  her. 

'  O  Eandal !'  she  said. 

He  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be 
welcomed  back  by  such  a  bright 
smile,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  sure  that  Mabel  was  any- 
thing but  a  plain  girl.  Her  eyes 
were  quite  beautiful,  he  decided ; 
her  features  were  not  at  all  bad, 
and  her  expression,  especially 
when  she  looked  at  him,  was  won- 
derfully pretty.  Somehow  she 
had  lost  the  pinched  distressed 
look  which  she  had  brought  from 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
school. 
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Bandal  lay  down  on  the  grass 
with  a  contented  air,  played  with 
Flufify,  and  looked  up  smiling  at 
Mabel. 

'Here  I  am  at  last/  he  said. 
*  If  you  only  knew  how  the  thought 
of  this  pulled  me  through  those 
hot  tiring  days  T 

'Yesj  this  is  a  contrast  to 
London/  said  Mabel,  her  eyes 
wandering  away  again  to  the 
golden  distance.  '  How  can  any- 
body wish  to  live  in  London, 
when  there  is  this  to  look  at 
always  V 

*  That's  all  very  well,  Mabel, 
but  it  rains  sometimes.  And  in 
London  rain  makes  no  difference.' 

'We  shall  never  agree  about 
that' 

*  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  will 
always  be  Pensand,'  said  Eandal. 
He  saw  she  did  not  follow  his 
thoughts  at  all,  and  went  on  after 
a  moment :  *  What  have  you  been 
doing  all  this  time?  Have  you 
finished  the  books  V 

Mabel  blushed  violently.  '  Ko,' 
she  said,  under  her  breath.  Then 
venturing  a  glance  at  Eandal,  she 
saw  such  a  curious  smile  on  his 
face  that  she  could  not  hel])  staring 
at  him.  At  first  she  thought  it 
was  not  at  all  pleasant ;  then  she 
could  not  feel  sure,  and  wondered 
what  he  meant ;  he  certainly  did 
not  look  angry  with  her.  Then 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  know  all 
about  it. 

'You  met  Mr.  Strange  just 
now,'  she  said,  '  and  he  told  you.' 

'  Mabel,  you  are  a  witch.  How 
do  you  know  thatf 

'  Something  in  yourface  toldme.' 

'  I  must  keep  better  guard  over 
my  face,'  said  Kandal.  '  I  cannot 
have  my  thoughts  read  in  spite  of 
me.  But  you  are  right,  you  know. 
Let  me  observe  that  Anthony 
Strange  is  a  most  extraordinary 
feUow.' 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  very  angry 
with  him,'  said  Mabel. 


*  We  parted  in  peace.  Do  you 
know  the  origin  of  the  word 
"  silly"  %  It  was  not  always  op- 
probrious. Seely,  sdig,  which 
means  blessed.  People  bom  with- 
out their  full  share  of  wits  were 
supposed  in  old  times  to  have 
something  heavenly  about  them — 
why,  I  don't  know,  as  they  are 
generally  mischievous  —  to  be 
under  special  protection.  The 
idea  lingers  in  the  term  "inno- 
cent." "A  poor  innocent,"  the 
country  people  say,  when  they 
wish  to  describe  an  idiot.' 

'  That  is  very  funny,'  said  Mabel 
quietly,  and  colouring  a  litdo. 
'  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  your 
meeting  Mr.  Strange  V 

'  Nothing,  unless  you  like.  But 
you  asked  me  if  I  was  angry  with 
him,  and  those  remarks  occurred 
to  me  at  the  moment.  We  won't 
go  further  into  that  just  now.' 

'  But  you  said  the  other  day  he 
was  a  genius,'  said  Mabel,  rather 
inclined  to  be  angry  for  Anthony. 

'An  extraordinary  genius;  a 
remarkable  fellow  altogether.  But 
I  was  telling  you  about  our  meet- 
ing ;  it  was  on  the  hill  there,  not 
many  minutes  ago.  He  began  by 
looking  rather  stifi",  and  I  thought 
he  was  not  going  to  speak  to  me. 
But  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
without  any  preparatory  remarks 
whatever  went  into  those  books. 
He  wished  to  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  telling  me  what  had  happened 
to  them.  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  admired  Anthony  so  much. 
It  is  not  every  man,  even  if  he  is 
a  clergyman,  who  has  the  spirit  to 
insult  another  man  without  being 
sure  that  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  it.  He  asked  me  how  I  dared 
to  give  you  such  books  to  read. 
After  I  had  heard  his  opinion  of 
them,  I  ventured  to  observe  that 
I  had  not  read  them  myselfl  Then 
dear  old  Anthony  saw  he  had 
gone  a  little  too  far.  "If  yon 
had  read  them,"  he  said,  "you 
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never  would  have  brought  them 
to  her."  "  From  what  you  say  of 
them,  most  probably  not,"  I  an- 
swered him.  *^  Bat  I  only  knew 
they  were  universally  admired." 
This  set  Anthony  off  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  age.  He  soon 
talked  himself  into  a  better  tem- 
per, and  was  inclined  to  apologise 
for  his  violence  towards  the  books 
and  me.  As  it  was  Anthony,  of 
course  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  We  parted  in  peace,  as 
I  told  you.  Now  I  daresay  the 
books  were  rubbish,  and  deserved 
to  be  torn  up — most  books  do. 
But  Anthony  was  not  justified  in 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
A  bad  precedent,  making  yourself 
judge  and  executioner  of  another 
person's  property.  What  do  you 
think )  It  must  have  vexed  you 
very  much  at  the  time.' 

'  Yes,  it  did,'  Mabel  confessed. 

'  A  childish  proceeding  altoge- 
ther,' said  Eandal.  '  If  he  had 
said  to  you  in  his  patriarchal  way, 
"My  dear  young  friend,  these 
books  are  not  fit  for  you  to  read," 
your  dutiful  nature  would  have 
led  you  to  put  them  away  on  a 
shell  But  this  tearing-up  busi- 
ness was  foolish,  unworthy  of 
Anthony,  one  would  say,  if  one 
did  not  know  him  pretty  well. 
I  owe  you  an  apology,  however, 
for  bringing  you  into  anything  so 
disagreeable.  That  is  all  I  care 
about.  Will  you  forgive  me,  and 
believe  in  my  good  intentions  V 

'  Yes,  indeed  I  will,'  said  Mabel 
earnestly. 

*  Thank  you.  Then  we  are  for- 
given all  round — Anthony,  the 
books,  and  me.  Kow  let  us  talk 
about  something  pleasanter.' 

Mabel  wondered  a  little  whether 
Bandal  would  have  dismissed  the 
subject  from  his  mind  so  easily, 
if  he  had  known  all  that  followed 
on  that  tearing-up  scene.  But  it 
was  altogether  a  sad  and  uncom- 
fortable recollection,  and  she  had 


no  wish  to  keep  it  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts.  And  Randal  began 
talking  of  such  deUghtful  things 
that  she  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 

'  It  is  a  shame,'  he  said,  '  that 
you  have  never  been  on  the  water 
down  there.  One  of  these  days 
we  will  have  the  boat  out,  and 
row  up  the  river  a  little  way. 
Would  you  like  that  V 

'More  than  anything  I  can 
imagine  at  this  moment,'  said 
Mabel.  '  I  wish  we  were  there 
now,  down  in  that  golden  glow 
where  that  little  boat  is  sailing. 
How  lovely  it  would  be  !' 

*I  am  far  too  contented  here 
to  wish  myself  anywhere  else,' 
said  Eandal. 

*  0  Eandal,'  exclaimed  Mabel, 
*  I  have  something  to  tell  you ! 
Mrs.  Lancaster  came  one  day.' 

'  Did  she  Y  said  Randal. 

His  face  was  bent  down,  and 
he  was  studying  some  little  flower 
in  the  grass. 

'I  suppose/  said  Mabel,  'as 
she  heard  nothing  from  us,  she 
thought  the  General  would  not 
object.  And  he  really  did  not 
seem  to  mind  much.  He  saw  her, 
and  was  quite  polite  and  kind.' 

'  Let  me  observe,'  said  Randal, 
in  his  sleepiest  voice,  Hhat  my 
father  has  his  faults,  like  other 
old  men ;  but  is  not  absolutely  an 
ogre  or  a  Giant  Despair.  Did 
you  expect  him  to  treat  Mrs. 
Lancaster  with  any  personal  rude- 
ness? 

'O  no,  of  course  not,'  said 
Mabel  rather  hastily.  'Did  you 
think  she  would  come,  Randal  V 

'No,  not  much.  And  yet  I 
ought  to  have  considered  that  you 
were  the  attraction.' 

'  I  am  not  much  of  an  attrac- 
tion,* said  Mabel.  '  She  is  very 
sweet  and  charming  ;  but  I  don't 
think  she  can  be  very  happy,  poor 
thing.  There  is  something  uneasy 
about  her.' 

*  Yes ;  I  know  what  you  mean,' 
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said  RandaL  'She  is  not  quite 
sure  of  her  position — ^nor  of  Dick. 
I  don't  wonder,  for  he  is  about 
as  slippery  a  fish  as  swims  in  the 
Mora.' 

*  I  hate  to  hear  of  those  things/ 
said  Mabel,  getting  up.  *  Do  you 
know  that  it  is  nearly  dinner- 
time? 

*Pray  don't  hate;  it  is  spas- 
modic, and  like  Anthony  Strange,' 
said  Eandal. 

Mabel  gave  him  a  rather  im- 
patient glance;  she  did  not  like 
that  indifferent  cynical  manner 
of  his.  But  he  answered  her  with 
a  smile  that  made  her  little  anger 
seem  ridiculous,  and  they  two  and 
Flufify  walked  very  happily  toge- 
ther across  the  lawn. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Randal's  boat. 

Mabel  thought  that  perhaps 
Randal  would  take  her  out  in  the 
boat  the  next  day.  But  he  did 
not ;  he  went  to  Morebay  by  train 
in  the  morning,  and  was  out  again 
by  himseK  all  the  afternoon,  so 
that  she  scarcely  saw  him  except 
in  the  evening.  Then  he  was 
rather  abstracted,  and  not  by  any 
means  at  his  pleasantest.  Mabel 
made  every  excuse  for  him,  how- 
ever ;  she  thought  he  was  tired, 
and  that  she  must  not  expect  too 
much,  and  she  tried  to  spare  him 
the  trouble  of  entertaining  them 
by  talking  with  all  her  might  to 
the  Greneral,  who  had  never  seen 
her  so  lively.  Randal  lay  back 
in  his  chair  and  looked  on,  a  smile 
presently  driving  away  the  cross 
lines  fjx)m  his  mouth.  When 
Mabel  wished  him  good-night  he 
squeezed  her  hand  very  tight,  and 
whispered,  '  Good  litUe  woman  ! 
Where  did  you  get  your  under- 
standing]' so  that  she  went  to 
bed  quite  happy  in  her  mind. 


The  next  day  all  was  sunshine. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  they  went 
down  together  into  the  Combe, 
where  a  smartly-painted  boat  was 
already  rocking  on  the  green 
water.  Mabel  was  settled  com- 
fortably on  her  cushions  in  the 
stem ;  Randal,  looking  wonder- 
fully well  in  his  flannel  suit,  took 
the  sculls,  and  they  glided  away 
down  the  creek  to  the  broad 
dancing  river.  Under  the  over- 
hanging trees,  past  the  rough  old 
mill  with  its  black  wheel  working, 
out  past  the  sandbanks  into  the 
strong  fast  current  of  the  Penyr. 
It  was  anything  but  a  still  and 
peaceful  river ;  there  was  rocking 
of  waves  in  the  sunlight,  the 
water  flashing  with  rainbow  col- 
ours as  the  light  boat  danced 
along. 

Randal  watchedhis  companion's 
face  with  pleased  interest.  Mabel 
was  almost  too  happy  to  talk; 
the  freedom  and  the  glory,  the 
fresh  salt  air,  the  white  sea-birds 
skimming  over  the  water,  the 
delightful  easy  motion,  the  fact 
of  being  at  last  on  that  river  that 
she  had  watched  for  so  many  days 
from  the  Castle  lawn, — ^it  seemed 
impossible  to  take  it  all  in  tho- 
roughly. She  remembered  how 
weeks  ago  Dick  Korthcote  had 
told  her — that  tiresome  Dick ;  re- 
collections of  him  would  always 
thrust  themselves  in  at  the  wrong 
time — ^about  the  General's  boat 
in  the  Combe,  and  how  she 
ought  to  ask  him  to  take  her  out 
in  it  Certainly  he  was  right; 
nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable. 
Randal,  understanding  her,  did 
not  try  to  talk,  but  only  said  a 
word  now  and  then  about  the 
rudder-strings,  which  Mabel  pulled 
according  to  his  orders  in  an  ab- 
sent sort  of  way. 

He  rowed  down  towards  Si 
Denys  and  the  Mora,  past  the 
red  powder-boat  anchored  all  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.    It 
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seemed  like  rowing  into  the 
world,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
passing  boats  and  steamers,  of  old 
blackened  hulks  resting  there  after 
a  long  stormy  life  in  foreign  waters. 
Mabel  would  have  liked  to  go 
much  farther  among  them  all, 
down  into  the  great  harbour 
where  the  ironclads  lay,  among 
all  the  noise  and  life  and  business 
of  sea-going  Morebay;  but  Ran- 
dal did  not  mean  to  do  that. 
After  giving  her  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mora,  he  rowed  back  up  the 
Penyr,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  as  it  seemed  to  Mabel,  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  gazing 
at  all  the  beauty  round  her, 
afloat  and  on  shore,  they  were 
again  opposite  the  mouth  of  Pen- 
sand  Combe. 

'Are  you  tired  of  it?*  said 
Sandal. 

'  0  no  !  Must  we  go  back  al- 
ready f 

*  Certainly  not.  We  will  row 
a  little  £Eu1;her  up,  and  land  under 
the  rocks.  There  are  nice  places 
up  there  for  sitting  down.' 

Just  above  the  Combe  there 
was  a  little  cluster  of  low  stone 
houses  by  the  river,  where  the 
rocks  were  worn  away  at  the 
creek's  mouth.  From  these  a 
ferry-boat,  rowed  by  one  of  those 
amphibious  boys  who  pass  their 
life  on  the  water,  crossed  to  the 
opposite  shore  and  back  again, 
about  once  in  every  hour.  The 
passage  took  six  minutes,  but 
longer  if  the  weather  was  rough. 
Kandal  and  Mabel  crossed  the 
bows  of  the  shabby  old  boat  in 
mid-stream;  there  was  only  one 
passenger,  a  poor  woman. 

'What  is  there  on  the  other 
side  T  asked  Mabel. 

'The  village  of  Sadleigh,  be- 
hind the  hill,  and  several  pretty 
houses,  besides  Lord  Western's 
place,  which  is  now  let  to  a 
Morebay  merchant/  said  Eandal. 
'  Mis.  Lancaster  told  me  one  day 


that  she  has  some  friends  living 
over  there,  and  that  there  is  quite 
a  rivalry  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  water.  She  and  I  agreed  in 
preferring  St.  Denys.' 

'  So  should  I,'  said  Mabel. 
'  Randal,  did  you  notice  how  that 
boy  in  the  ferry-boat  stared  and 
smiled  at  you  ]' 

*  No.  He  was  envying  me,  per- 
haps, and  contrasting  his  boat  and 
his  passenger  with  mine.' 

'  He  looked  more  friendly  than 
envious/ 

*  Nice  boy !  Perhaps  he  was 
counting  how  many  times  he  would 
have  to  make  that  trajet  before 
he  could  paint  his  boat  like  mine, 
and  wear  flannels  to  match.  I 
don't  object  to  that ;  I  always 
encourage  ambition.' 

They  were  well  past  the  houses 
now.  Behind  some  projecting 
rocks,  on  a  beach  of  small  pebbles, 
with  low  dry  platforms  of  rock 
here  and  there,  Randal  ran  his 
boat  in,  and  Mabel  found  herself 
in  a  lovely  lonely  place,  quite 
different  from  anything  she  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  wall  of 
dark  red  rocks  was  pierced  by 
caves,  and  over  their  dark  mouths 
hung  festoons  of  ivy  and  green 
creepers,  with  ferns  and  lichen 
and  wild  rock-flowers  for  tapestry 
all  round.  The  green  trailing 
things  hung  over  from  the  top  of 
the  rocks,  and  seemed  to  grow 
and  thrive  well  in  the  salt  air. 
Lower  down  on  the  beach  itself 
there  were  cushions  of  soft  fine 
grass,  a  pale  dead  green,  with 
tufts  of  small  purple  flowers  in 
every  little  niche.  From  this 
comer,  with  its  cILOr-wall  behind, 
its  floor  of  sea-washed  pebbles 
and  flowers  and  grass,  its  broad 
foreground  of  ever-moving  water, 
there  was  no  house  or  living  thing 
to  be  seen,  except  the  land-birds 
that  fluttered  down  the  face  of 
the  rock,  or  their  sisters  of  the 
sea  that,  with  white  wings  out- 
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spread,  flashed  in  the  sun  awaj 
upon  the  river. 

Mabel  wandered  up  and  down 
for  a  few  minutep,  delighted  with 
all  this,  and  then  came  and  sat 
down  by  Eandal  on  one  of  those 
green  cushions  spread  on  purpose 
for  them  on  a  low  fiat  rock.  He 
looked  rather  grave  and  rather 
thoughtful,  she  fancied.  Certainly, 
the  thought  came  next,  there  was 
something  about  his  face  neither 
strong  nor  happy;  so  pale,  even 
on  this  hot  day,  and  so  self-con- 
tained, too,  as  if  he  could  never 
give  any  one  his  perfect  confi- 
dence. Perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
prudent  for  a  girl  to  let  herself 
moralise  too  much  on  the  expres- 
sion of  a  young  man's  face.  Such 
studies  are  apt  to  end  in  a  little 
confusion,  as  Mabel's  did,  when 
she  suddenly  became  aware  that 
Kandal  was  looking  at  her. 

'What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Mabel  V  ke  said. 

*  I  was  wondering  if  you  were 
tired,'  said  Mabel.  *  Bowing 
must  be  very  hard  work.' 

*  Thank  you.  No,  1  am  not 
tired.  It  all  depends  on  knowing 
how  to  reserve  one's  strength.  ]f 
you  know  how  much  will  be 
wanted,  and  for  how  long,  jou 
can  always  make  it  enough.  Sup- 
posing that  you  have  a  fair  allow- 
ance, of  course.  But  did  all  the 
thought  in  your  face  mean  nothing 
but  that  ?' 

*  0,  I  don't  know,*  said  Mabel, 
colouring  a  little.  '  I  think  such 
silly  things  sometimes.  It  was 
not  exactly  altogether  about  you, 
perhaps  ;  but  I  was  thinking  how 
little  people  really  know  of  each 
other.* 

*Not  exactly  altogether  about 
me,  perhaps?  Partly  about  me, 
then,  so  I  may  answer  it.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  what  a  good  thing 
that  is  f 

The  words  sounded  rather  un- 
kind and  mocking,  but  they  were 


not  either  of  these,  as  Bandal 
said  them  in  his  gentle  indiflerent 
voice.       * 

'No,'  said  Mabel.  'I  don't 
think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  should 
like  to  know  all  about  my  friendsi 
all  their  thoughts.* 

*  Would  you  like  to  know  all 
my  thoughts  1* 

'  Yes,*  said  Mabel,  smiling, 
though  she  thought  it  a  little'  tire- 
some of  him  to  insist  on  giving 
their  talk  this  personal  turn. 

*  Does  it  make  you  angry  to  be 
told  you  are  a  child  f  Mabel  shook 
her  head,  smiling  still.  *  Because 
words  fail  to  tell  you  the  childish- 
ness of  such  a  wish  as  that.  Wise 
people  say  that  if  we  knew  the 
thoughts  of  our  dearest  fnend, 
we  should  hate  and  despise  him. 
Under  those  circumstances  no 
friendship  would  be  possible,  and 
the  world  would  be  a  howling 
wilderness.* 

*But  I  don't  believe  it,'  said 
MabeL  '  At  any  rate,  we  should 
be  as  bad  ourselves.' 

Eandal  laughed,  the  thing  he 
did  most  seldom. 

'Horrid  wicked  people  of  course 
have  thoughts  that  would  make 
us  hate  them,'  Mabel  went  on,  in 
a  decided  manner.  '  But  not  our 
friends,  not  the  people  we  care 
about.  I  am  sure  you  might  know 
all  mine — at  least — ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  might,  too,  though 
there  seems  to  be  an  "at  least" 
even  there,*  said  Eandal.  'Not 
that  I  have  any  right  to  expect  such 
confidence  from  you.  But  now  tell 
me,  Mabel.  If  you  liked  any  one, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  good  sort 
of  felloSv,  would  you  withdraw 
your  liking  if  he  turned  out  to  be 
not  so  good — to  have  his  full 
share  or  more  of  human  failings  f 

'I  am  not  6ure,'  said  Mabel 
thoughtfully.  *  It  would  depend 
on  what  sorj;  of  failings  they 
were.* 

'  Ah,  y es ;  no  doubt,'  said  EandaL 
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He  was  going  to  say  a  good 
deal  more;  but  checked  himself 
suddenly,  being  awareUHhat  they 
"were  no  longer  alone.  A  woman 
was  standing  at  the  comer  of  their 
rocky  screen,  looking  at  them. 
Mabel  saw  her  first,  and  the  look 
of  startled  pleasure  in  her  face  made 
Eandal  turn  his  eyes  that  way. 
He  frowned  and  bit  his  lips ;  but 
these  angry  signs  were  not  noticed 
apparently,  either  by  Mabel  or 
the  intruder,  who  came  forward 
smiling,  with  a  bright  colour  in 
her  face.     It  was  Mrs.  Lancaster. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RANDAL  AND  FLORA. 

'  I  AM  so  glad  !  Did  you  know 
we  were  here,  or  have  you  found 
us  quite  by  accident f  said  Mabel, 
as  she  went  forward  to  meet  her 
iriend,  sliding  among  the  pebbles. 

*  Who  would  have  dreamed  of 
seeing  you  so  far  from  St.  Denys !' 
said  Kandal,  in  his  usual  manner. 
*  Have  you  dropped  from  the  sky, 
or  do  you  generally  haunt  this 
beach  1  Can  you  answer  all  our 
questions  at  once  f 

Flora  gave  him  a  curious  quick 
look,  and  answered  Mabel. 

*  You  are  surprised,  I  daresay. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  went  to-day  to 
see  some  friends  of  mine  at  Sad- 
leigh,  and  came  back  just  now  by 
the  ferry.  The  boy  told  me  that 
he  had  just  seen  you  rowing  up 
here,  and  thought  you  must  have 
landed  in  this  cove.' 

*  Then  the  bo^  did  know  you, 
Banda],  and  that  was  why  he 
stared  so/  said  Mabel. 

*  Yes,  the  boy  knows  Mr.  Hawke 
by  sight  very  well.  He  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Sale's  sons.  He  lives  at  that 
cottage  on  the  road  where  you 
took  shelter  from  the  thunder- 
storm.' 


'  They  are  good-for-nothing  ras- 
cals, those  Sales,'  said  EandaL 

^  At  any  rate  they  know  no 
better,  and  have  had  very  little  in 
the  way  of  example,'  said  Flora. 
'  For  my  part,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  Tommy  Sale.  He  has  done 
me  a  great  service.' 

This  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
say,  but  Mabel  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  her  friend's  man- 
ner. Its  animation  seemed  almost 
unnatural;  there  was  something 
strained  and  odd  in  her  voice  and 
her  looks*  She  was  not  unlike 
what  she  had  been  during  the 
last  part  of  her  visit  at  the  Castle. 
Only  her  manner  then  was  a  little 
exaggerated  to-day. 

'Are  you  going  back  by  Ulie 
Combe)'  said  Eandal  politely. 
'  Perhaps  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  rowing  you  in,  when  you  and 
Miss  Ashley  have  had  enough  of 
this.  It  will  spare  you  some 
rough  walking.' 

*  No,  Mr.  Hawke,  thank  you,* 
said  Flora.  '  Two  people  are  quite 
enough  for  your  boat.' 

'You    have    no    idea    of  the 
'  capacities  of  my  boat,'  said  Ban- 
dal. 

*I  won't  trouble  you  to  row 
me,'  replied  Flora. 

Eandal  made  her  a  slight  bow, 
smiling  faintly.  He  was  even 
paler  than  usual.  He  walked  down 
the  beach  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
stood  there  for  a  minute,  looking 
up  and  down  the  river.  Mrs. 
I^ncaster  stood  and  stared  after 
him.  Then  she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and,  to  Mabel's  extreme 
horror,  made  a  little  gesture  of 
wringing  them.  It  occurred  to 
Mabel,  with  a  shiver  of  dismay, 
that  this  pretty  elegant  woman, 
who  was  so  strangely  dififerent  at 
different  times,  could  not  be  quite 
in  her  right  mind.  With  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  pity,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  Flora's  arm,  and  looked 
up  earnestly  into  her  face. 
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*  Whafc  is  the  matter  V  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

*  The  matter !'  cried  Flora,  with 
a  small  burst  of  laughing.  'My 
dear  Miss  Ashley,  what  are  you 
talking  about  T 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Ma- 
bel, frightened,  and  instantly  with- 
drawing her  hand. 

*0,  don't  beg  my  pardon.  I 
am  so  glad.  The  world  is  a  charm- 
ing place,  isn't  itf  said  Flora. 
'  You  are  a  sweet  girL  You  are 
sorry  for  any  one  who  is  not 
80  happy  as  yourself,  are  you 
notr 

These  strange  words,  spoken  in 
a  clear  ringing  voice,  made  Mabel 
move  backwards  in  horrified 
amazement,  while  Eandal  turned 
suddenly  round  and  came  back  to 
them. 

'Miss  Ashley  does  not  under- 
stand you,  Mrs.  Lancaster,'  he 
said,  standing  before  Flora  and 
looking  her  straight  in  the  face. 
'  Neither  do  L' 

*  0,  doesn't  she  ?  Don't  you  f 
said  Flora. 

'  Come  here,'  said  Eandal. 

He  walked  a  few  yards  along 
the  beach,  and  she  followed  him 
silently.  When  they  were  out  of 
Mabel's  hearing,  he  stopped  and 
looked  at  her  again. 

*  What  can  be  your  reason  for 
following  me  about  in  this  way  V 

*  You  know.  You  half  con- 
fessed it  yesterday.' 

'I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  being  jealous 
and  suspicious  is  the  surest  way 
to  make  yourself  and  others  miser- 
able. And  I  will  not  endure  this 
sort  of  thing.' 

His  voice  and  manner  seemed 
to  bring  Flora  back  to  herseK, 
though  it  was  a  miserable  self 
enough. 

'Handal,'  she  said,  'it  is  you 
who  make  me  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious. You  could  make  me  happy 
by  saying  two  or  three  words,  and 


you  will  not  I  want  to  know 
the  truth — just  the  truth — for  I 
don't  understand  you ;  and  if  yon 
go  on  in  this  way  you  will  drive 
me  mad.' 

'That  means,  I  suppose,'  said 
Eandal,  'that  I  am  to  have  no 
peace  till  there  has  been  a  tho- 
rough explanation.  Cannot  you 
go  quietly  home,  or  is  it  a  plea- 
sure to  you  to  torment  yourself 
and  me  and  that  girl  in  this  ridi- 
culous way  V 

'Don't  put  me  off  like  that,' 
said  Flora.  '  You  are  a  coward ; 
and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  and 
tell  her  everything.' 

Eandal  smiled,  though  even  his 
lips  were  white. 

'  Well,  we  must  talk  it  out,  I 
see,'  he  said  quietly.  'You  are 
very  unreasonable.  Stay  here  a 
moment.  I* must  ask  Miss  Ashley 
to  wait  for  me.' 

'Do;  she  wiU  be  too  happy,* 
said  Flora. 

She  turned  her  back  on  him, 
and  stood  gazing  over  the  water, 
though  one  may  doubt  whether 
she  saw  anything.  The  beautiful 
afternoon  was  going  off  a  little 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide;  gray 
clouds  had  come  up,  and  a  low 
wind  was  moaning  on  the  river ; 
it  swayed  restlessly,  and  the  small 
waves  broke  splashing  on  the 
shingle.  Some  wild  and  melan- 
choly power  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  day. 

Mabel,  waiting  in  some  anxiety, 
was  glad  to  see  Eandal  coming 
back  to  her. 

'What  is  itr  she  said.  'Is 
Mrs.  Lancaster  ill  V 

'  Kot  exactly  ill,'  said  EandaL 
'But  she  is — ^very  peculiar  at 
times,  Mabel.  She  has  troubles 
which — I  know  more  about  than 
any  one ;  and  she  can't  be  satis- 
fied without  a  talk  with  me. 
Would  you  mind  our  leaving  you 
here  for  a  few  minutes)  She 
wants  me  to  take  a  turn  along  the 
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beach  with  her.  We  shall  not  be 
far  off.  You  won't  mind  waiting 
in  this  safe  little  comerT 

Bandal  was  agitated,  and  spoke 
at  first  with  hesitation,  but  gained 
confidence  as  he  went  on.  Mabel 
looked  at  him  wonderingly.  It 
was  impossible  that  she  should  not 
feel  the  strangeness  of  his  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Lancaster.  It  was  a 
mystery,  though  she  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  little 
oddity  about  Flora — her  manner 
to  herself  just  now  had  been  so 
extraordinary. 

*I  shall  not  mind  waiting  at 
all,'  she  said,  and  there  was  in 
her  Toice  and  look  a  sort  of  wo- 
manly quietness  which  was  yery 
attractive  to  Randal,  horribly  dis- 
turbed as  he  was. 

*  Thank  you,  Mabel,'  he  said. 
'  You  are  a  noble  girl.  X  shall  not 
be  long  away  from  you,  I  hope.' 

Mabel  did  not  quite  feel  her 
own  nobility.  She  smiled,  and 
he  went  back  to  Flora.  Mabel 
waited  there  very  patiently,  ga- 
thering the  purple  flowers  that 
grew  among  the  rocks. 

Her  two  friends  walked  away 
along  the  far-stretching  beach,  at 
first  silently.  Flora  did  not  seem 
able  to  take  her  eyes  away  from 
the  gray  and  green  surface  of  the 
water,  with  its  monotonous  move- 
ment. Bandal  was  looking  down 
and  frovming.  At  last,  when  Ma- 
bel was  left  far  behind,  out  of 
sight,  he  stopped  and  said, 

*  Where  are  you  going.  Flora  f 
She  looked  round  at  him  sud- 
denly, as  if  startled.  Uer  blue 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and  the 
bright  colour  of  excitement  was 
gone  from  her  face. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said.  *  Not 
to  heaven,  I  fancy.' 

'  Don't  take  such  a  dreary  view 
ofthings,' said  Randal.  'Sit  down 
here.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you,  if  you  can  listen  reason- 
ably.' 


I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
people  like  Randal  Hawke  in  the 
world.  I  hope  not.  People  who 
have  ways  of  disarming  the  most 
righteous  anger,  and  of  being  still 
loved  by  those  whose  hearts  they 
are  coolly  breaking. 

For  a  few  moments,  perhaps. 
Flora  thought  ib  was  one  of  those 
happy  old  evtnings  in  the  Combe, 
which  made  up  to  her  for  so  many 
weeks  and  months  of  lonely  faith- 
fulness. And  yet  no ;  the  Combe 
was  peaceful  and  shady  and  still, 
while  here  that  restlees  river  went 
flowing  on,  without  pause  or  pity. 
After  all,  this  was  real  life,  and 
the  other  only  a  dream. 

'I  never  knew  you  to  be  jealous 
before.  Flora,'  Randal  said  pre- 
sently. *■  And  I  have  set  you  no 
example  of  it.  I  did  not  object 
to  your  flirtations  with  that  fool 
Dick.' 

*No;  you  certainly  had  no 
cause,'  said  Flora.  'Flirtation, 
do  you  call  that?  It  did  you 
more  good  than  harm,  as  long  as 
it  lasted.  I  was  glad  when  he 
went  away,  though,  for  his  own 
sake.' 

'Ah,  you  always  had  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  for  him.' 

'Don't  be  absurd  as  well  as 
cruel  I  Randal,  can't  you  put  an 
end  to  all  this  wretchedness)' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant  for 
me  1'  said  Randal. 

'  I  don't  know.  You  must  have 
left  off  caring  for  me  completely, 
or  you  could  not  be  so  cold  and 
horrid.  The  way  in  which  you 
spoke  and  behaved  yesterday — O, 
it  was  not  you  at  all,  it  was  some 
indifferent  stranger.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ? — but  I  know  that  too 
well' 

'  When  you  talk  of  my  manner 
yesterday,'  said  Randal,  '  you  for- 
get that  anything  I  may  have  said 
or  done  was  provoked  by  yourself. 
You  attacked  me  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way,  and  almost  accused 
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me  of  being  false  to  you.  You 
would  not  be  reasonable  for  a 
moment;  and  you  are  just  the 
same  still.  You  behave  like  a 
passionate  child,  and  expect  me  to 
be  just  as  foolish  and  impulsive 
as  yourself.' 

Poor  Flora !  She  certainly 
could  not  have  accounted  for  the 
sudden  variations  in  her  mood. 
When  one's  life  seems  likely  to 
be  wrecked,  and  all  the  different 
aspects  of  this  catastrophe  come 
crowding  into  one's  mind  at  once, 
it  is  a  great  wonder  if  that  mind 
remains  calm  and  reasonable. 
It  is  more  likely  to  catch  at  every 
chance  of  possible  help,  however 
inconsistent  and  unlikely,  as  a 
drowning  creature  would  clutch 
at  the  very  hand  that  was  push- 
ing it  under  water.  Of  course 
Flora  had  expected  her  fears  and 
jealousies  to  be  laughed  off  at 
once.  She  had  not  really  known 
what  they  were  till  Bandal  had 
treated  them  seriously,  and  had 
refused  to  set  her  mind  at  ease 
by  flatly  contradicting  her. 

'  O  Eandal,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken,' she  said  very  gently.  *  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  foolish  and 
impulsive.  I  only  want  to  know 
the  truth.  If  you  have  left  off 
caring  for  me,  you  might  tell  me 
80.  I  may  have  done  some- 
thing to  offend  you ;  if  so,  do  for- 
give me,  for  I  did  not  mean  it. 
Dear  Eandal,  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

Bandal  was  touched  for  the 
moment  by  her  gentleness.  He 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed 
her,  remembering  that  after  all 
they  had  been  engaged  for  two 
years,  and  that  she  had  the  best 
right  to  know  his  plans  and  in- 
tentions. Of  course  she  must 
know  them  some  day,  poor  thing. 
Only  he  had  intended  to  put  off 
telling  her  for  some  time  yet,  till 
they  were  really  quite  decided. 
He  had  thought  he  might  be  an 
exception  to  the  good  old  rule — 


<*Tl8  weU  to  be  off  with  tlie  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.* 

Because  if  any  evil  fate  were  to 
turn  Mabel  obstinately  against 
him,  Flora  after  all  was  far  pret- 
tier, and  he  had  cared  for  her 
very  much  in  his  way.  But  now 
this  sudden  flame  of  jealousy  was 
come  to  spoil  it  all.  He  blamed 
himself  for  not  warning  Flora 
against  going  to  the  Castle ;  but 
it  was  no  use  going  back  to  the 
past ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
make  the  best  he  could  of  the 
present. 

'  As  for  my  leaving  off  earing 
for  you,  Flora,'  he  said,  '  that  is 
all  nonsense.  .  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. One  does  not  bring 
half  one's  life  to  an  end  in  that 
way.  I  have  told  you  all  about 
it  many  times;  how  I  used  to 
look  at  you  in  church,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  think  that  if  I 
could  iharry  such  a  beautiful 
princess  as  you,  life  would  indeed 
be  worth  living.  You  know  that 
if  I  had  not  depended  on  my 
father  it  would  have  been  all 
right  long  ago.  I  might  have 
been  a  different  sort  of  fellow 
altogether,  and  certainly  should 
have  spared  you  and  myself  all 
this  misery.  He  would  have 
found  that  I  cost  him  less  in  the 
end,  for  you  would  have  looked 
after  me,  and  I  should  not  have 
ruined  myself  and  him  with 
gambling,  as  I  have.* 

'  But  it  is  not  too  late  now  to 
stop  all  that,'  said  Flora  eagerly. 

Where  she  found  the  gleam  of 
hope  in  this  talk  of  Eandal's  I 
do  not  know.  But  there  was 
something  very  sweet  to  the  poor 
wounded  soul  in  being  told  even 
that  she  might  have  had  a  good 
influence  on  him.  It  was  not 
likely,  however,  that  a  pretty 
plebeian  like  herself  would  have 
had  any  real  power  to  withdraw 
him  from  his  natural  tastes  and 
companions.    The    thing    might 
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have  been  just  possible  before 
they  were  married ;  certainly  not 
afterwards. 

'Eather  late  to  talk  about 
stopping/  said  Eandal,  'when  I 
am  so  tremendously  in  debt  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  us  is  to 
mortg«^;e  Pensand.  And  naturally 
my  father  does  not  care  for  that 
idea.' 

'  Is  there  nothing  that  can  be 
done  1  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before? 

'One  does  not  care  to  talk 
about  such  disagreeable  things,' 
said  EandaL 

Flora  sat  and  looked  at  him  in 
silence.  She  was  much  calmer 
now;  the  change  in  his  manner 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  her  in 
that  way,  and  she  was  almoat  her 
usual  self  again.  She  was  able 
to  say  very  quietly,  after  a  long 
pause, 

*  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do,  Bandal  V 

'  I  want  you  to  understand  the 
state  of  the  case ;  how  hopelessly 
foolish  and  imprudent  we  have 
been,  in  this  engagement  of  ours. 
However  likely  it  was,  two  years 
ago,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
marry  some  day,  the  prospect  has 
gone  on  getting  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, till  at  last  there's  nothing 
but  a  blank.  I  am  sorry  for  you 
and  for  myself;  but  you  must 
quite  see  that,  Flora.' 

At  that  moment  Flora  Lan- 
caster's usual  wits  failed  her,  and 
she  did  not  in  any  way  connect 
this  explanation  with  her  other 
anxieties. 

*0,'  she  said,  'if  you  think  I 
am  not  willing  to  wait,  you  don't 
know  me,  Kandal.  Things  may 
get  bright  again,  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  my 
little  fortune,  you  must  remember. 
We  might  manage  to  live  on  that. 
My  father  will  help  us  too — if  he 
ever  forgives  me  for  keeping  the 
secret  so  long.' 


'I  quite  expected  you  to  say 
all  that,'  said  Eandal,  '  but  don't 
you  see  that  by  your  goodness 
you  are  only  making  things  worse 
for  mel  It  is  hard  enough  to 
have  to  give  you  up.  Flora,  for 
any  one  that  I  can  never  love  as 
I  do  you.  It  is  a  terribly  hard 
fate  for  both  of  us,  my  dearest 
Flora.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
the  money  belonged  to  you ;  but 
don't  you  see  a  man  has  duties  to 
his  family  and  his  home  and  so 
on,  that  make  it  impossible  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations  al  ways  1 
It  seems  as  if  my  only  way  to 
save  us  from  ruin — my  father,  and 
all  that — was  to  marry  some  one 
with  money.  I  am  more  sorry 
than  I  can  tell  you — can't  bear 
to  think  of  It ;  but  it  really  is 
simple  madness,  in  these  days,  to 
marry  without  enough  to  live  on.' 

Flora  listened  quite  calmly*to 
all  this. 

'  How  long  is  it  since  you  made 
up  your  mind  V  she  said. 

'A  few  weeks,'  said  EandaL 
'  At  least,  I  have  known  for  more 
than  that  time  that  something  of 
the  sort  must  happen.  But  of 
course,  till  I  saw  that  things  were 
quite  hopeless,  I  did  not  wish — ' 

'  Till  you  had  made  sure  of  the 
heiress,'  said  Flora,  with  a  cold 
quietness  which  made  him  look 
at  her  wonderingly.  '  How  blind 
I  have  been,  and  how  undignified 
and  foolish !  I  wish  you  had 
done  me  the  honour  of  telling  me 
all  this  some  time  ago ;  not  that 
it  really  matters — * 

'  Don't  be  so  cruel.  Flora,'  said 
Bandal,  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

*  Don't  touch  me,  if  you  please. 
Cruel !  You  never  cared  for  me 
in  the  least.' 

'I  did,  and  do  still,  with  all 
my  heart,'  said  Eandal. 

She  looked  so  lovely  in  her 
indignation  that  for  one  wild  mo- 
ment he  was  tempted  to  beg  her 
forgiveness,  to  renounce  his  designs 
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on  Mabel  Ashley  and  her  money, 
to  swear  eternal  faithfalness  to 
Flora  and  poverty.  But  Randal's 
good  angel  seldom  approached 
him  now,  or  only  to  fly  away 
with  one  flutter  of  his  wings. 
He  was  there  on  the  beach  for  a 
moment,  as  the  young  man's 
cheek  crimsoned  slowly  with 
shame  under  the  stern  eyes  of 
the  woman  who  had  risen  from 
her  place  beside  him. 

'  You  are  a  miserable  liar,'  said 
Flora  deliberately.  '  If  you  had 
ever  cared  for  me,  you  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  selfish.  You 
would  have  thought  of  me  a  little, 
and  would  have  kept  yourself  out 
of  these  debts  as  far  as  you  could. 
A  few  weeks  ago !  Good  heavens  1 
And  how  many  times  we  have 
met  since  then  !  and  what  letters 
you  have  written !' 

*  You  will  oblige  me  by  return- 
ing those  letters,  perhaps,'  said 
Eandal,  who  had  regained  his 
native  coolness  on  hearing  himself 
called  a  miserable  liar.  'And  I 
think  you  had  better  try  and  con- 
trol yourself.  Flora.  You  must 
have  expected  something  of  this 
kind,  at  least  since  yesterday.' 

'  Since  yesterday  !  Where  was 
I  yesterday )  I  don't  know/  said 
Flora. 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  walked  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Eandal  stood  look- 
ing after  her,  and  wishing  himself 
well  out  of  this  unpleasant  busi- 
ness. He  had  hardly  expected 
Flora,  who  had  worshipped  him, 
to  turn  round  so  completely,  and 
behave  in  this  disagreeable,  con- 
temptuous, insulting  way.  As  if 
nobody  had  ever  broken  off  an 
engagement  before — and  for  much 
weaker  reasons  too.  Any  pity  he 
had  felt  for  her  was  fast  changing 
into  angry  disgust.  A  woman 
who  could  allow  herself  to  call 
him  names,  who  could  show  her 
nnwillingness  to  give  him  up  in 


this  undignified  way,  did  not  seem 
to  deserve  much  consideration. 
Flora's  inbred  vulgarity  was  show- 
ing itself,  he  decided,  and  he 
began  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  escape.  She  would  probably 
have  tried  him  very  much  when 
her  beauty  was  gone,  and  her 
pretty  ways  with  it. 

Some  time  passed,  he  did  not 
know  how  long,  as  he  stood  there 
thinking,  and  gazing  at  Flora,  a 
solitary  figure  against  the  gray 
waste  of  waters.  A  cold  whisUiug ' 
wind  was  blowing,  and  clouds 
were  covering  the  bright  summer 
sky.  Perhaps  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  those  two  should  have 
forgotten  the  existence  of  anybody 
besides  themselves.  But  at  last, 
with  a  start  of  real  consternation, 
Eandal  remembered  the  girl  he 
had  left  waiting  for  him  on  the 
beach  youder.  He  had  asked 
her  to  wait  a  few  minutes ;  he 
thought  it  must  be  nearly  an  hour 
since  he  and  Flora  walked  away 
from  her  together.  He  was  seized 
with  anxiety ;  a  delicate  nervous 
girl,  left  alone  for  so  long,  and 
perhaps  angry  with  him  for  leav- 
ing her.  Certainly  no  considera- 
tion for  Flora  Lancaster  must 
interfere  with  his  going  back  to 
her  at  once.  Yet  he  could  not 
leave  Flora  standing  there  alone 
by  the  river,  in  her  present  state 
of  mind.  The  situation  struck 
Eandal  as  almost  comic.  He 
gave  himself  no  time  to  think 
about  it,  however,  but  walked 
down  and  joined  Flora  where  she 
stood. 

<We  have  left  Miss  Ashley 
alone  for  a  long  time,'  he  said. 
*  Shall  we  go  back  to  her  now  V 

'As  you  please,'  said  Flora. 
'  Yes ;  the  poor  girl  may  be  fright- 
ened.' 

Eandal  was  immensely  relieved 
by  this  answer,  and  by  the  ease 
and  coolness  of  Flora's  manner. 
He  walked  along  by  her  side  with- 
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out  speaking.  That  pretty  stretch 
of  liver  beach  had  never  seemed  so 
long  !  But  at  last  they  turned  a 
comer,  and  came  to  the  place 
▼here  they  had  left  Mabel,  among 
the  rocks  and  grass  and  wild 
flowers.  There  was  the  boat, 
swinging  by  its  chain ;  but  Mabel 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LITTLE  OART. 

The  time  seemed  long  to  Mabel, 
alone  there  in  the  cove.  She  soon 
got  tired  of  waiting ;  she  had  ga- 
thered her  flowers,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do.  The  cheerfulness 
of  the  day,  too,  seemed  to  be  gone 
from  it,  and  the  breeze  that  came 
blowing  over  the  water  had  the 
chill  in  it  that  often  belongs  to 
August  evenings  —  a  warning 
breath  of  autumn  in  the  summer 
air.  Mabel  walked  up  and  down 
a  little,  waited,  wondered,  felt 
half  angry  with  Eandal  for  leav- 
ing her,  and  thought  he  might 
have  talked  to  Mrs.  Lancaster 
another  day. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  length 
of  it  became  quite  extraordinary. 
Mabel  shivered,  and  feared  it  was 
going  to  rain.  She  walked  a  little 
way  along  the  beach  in  the  direc- 
tion that  those  two  had  taken; 
but  though  she  could  see  what 
seemed  like  an  immense  distance, 
they  were  nowhere  visible.  This 
was  because  they  were  sitting 
down,  hidden  from  her  by  rocks ; 
but  she  did  not  think  of  that,  and 
began  to  feel  rather  miserable.  It 
was  so  desolate  to  be  left  all  alone 
on  this  wild  beach,  with  no  sound 
but  the  splashing  of  the  water 
and  the  low  rattle  of  the  shingle. 
Mabel  was  not  a  girl  to  submit 
patiently  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  more  of  wait- 
ing and  reflection,  it  struck  her 


that  she  might  as  well  walk  home. 
It  was  rather  a  long  way  for  her, 
past  the  houses,  along  ^e  rough 
lane  that  skirted  the  Combe,  and 
up  the  hill  to  the  Castle.  She 
could  make  it  shorter,  however, 
by  turning  into  the  field  where 
Anthony  and  she  had  first  met, 
and  going  through  the  garden  that 
way.  Eandal  would  no  doubt  be 
alarmed  when  he  came  back  and 
found  her  gone ;  but  that  was  no 
more  than  he  deserved.  And  the 
boat  must  take  care  of  itself. 

So  Mabel  turned  the  comer  of 
the  rocks,  and  went  on  with  slow 
painful  steps,  glad  to  get  off  the 
uneven  beach  and  on  the  stony 
road  by  the  houses  of  the  ferry. 

One  or  two   of  these  houses, 
rough  and  untidy  as  they  were, 
had    small  gardens  in  £ront   of 
them.     The  low  stone  walls  that 
bordered  these  were  bright  with 
flowers,  and  a  great  tall  drooping 
fuchsia  made  an   arch    over  the 
gate  of  one.     It  was  a  picturesque 
place   altogether.     There  was  a 
carpenter's  yard,  with  old  boats 
and  broken  carts  lying  together  in 
confusion,  and  a  scent  of  tar  and 
wood  in  the  air ;  there  were  fish- 
ing-nets   spread   out,  and    boats 
hauled  up,  on  the  rough  slope  of 
beach  from  the  road  to  the  river. 
A  noise  of  hammering  was  going 
on  here,  and  three  or  four  men 
were  standing  round  one  of  the 
boats,  which  was  being  mended. 
One  of  these   men,  in  his  blue 
jersey,  was  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low, with    a  long   black  beard; 
another,  tall,  brown,  and  sunburnt, 
with  the  sleeves  of  his  flannel 
shirt    rolled  up   to   his  elbows, 
looked  like  a  gentleman.     Mabel, 
as  she  made  her  slow  progress 
along  the  road  above,  could  not 
help  looking  at  this  group.     One 
or  two  of  the  men  turned  their 
heads  and  looked  at  her,  and  this 
last  one,  with  a  lightning  quick- 
ness of  movement  which  made  his 
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companions  stare  and  smile,  poll- 
ed down  his  sleevesi  made  a  dive 
into  the  stem  of  the  boat  for  a 
blue  serge  jacket,  which  he  pulled 
on  and  buttoned  up,  and  with 
wet  boots  and  dirty  hands  walked 
np  the  beach  towards  the  young 
lady,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
smile. 

*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Ashley] 
I'm  not  fit  to  shake  hands  with 
you,'  said  Dick. 

Mabel  forgot  herself  so  far  as 
to  blush  with  pleasure  at  this 
meeting.  To  be  met  in  her  trou- 
ble and  loneliness  by  somebody  at 
once  strong  and  friendly,  though 
most  untidy  and  smelling  of  fish, 
was  anything  but  disagreeable. 
Without  any  reason  for  it^  she 
felt  quite  sure  that  Dick  would 
take  care  of  her  and  see  her  safely 
home. 

*  How  very  strange  to  meet  you 
here  i'  she  said. 

'Nothing  so  strange  in  that,' 
said  Dick.  '  I  have  been  out  fish- 
ing, but  the  boat  sprang  a  leak, 
60  we  were  obliged  to  put  in  here 
to  have  her  looked  to.  But  how 
do  you  come  to  be  here,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  wonderful? 
Alone,  too !' 

It  appeared  to  Mabel  that  she 
could  not  answer  this  question 
with  any  circumstance.  She  did 
not  wish  to  talk  to  him  of  Eandal, 
and  still  less  of  Mrs*  Lancaster. 
In.  fact,  a  moment's  reflection 
showed  her  that  it  was  all  his 
fault;  it  was  probably  about  him 
that  poor  Mrs.  Lancaster  wanted 
to  tflJk  to  Kandal — though  that 
was  odd  enough.  The  world  was 
a  mystery,  and  among  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  it  was  Dick's 
honest  face,  with  those  pleasant 
smilingeyes  that  looked  so  straight 
and  truthfully.  Mabel  felt  again, 
as  she  had  felt  when  she  saw  him 
before,  that  her  faith  in  every- 
body was  sadly  shaken.  If  the 
owner  of  such  a  face  as  that  could 


be  a  deceiver,  it  seemed  as  if  no 
face  could  tell  the  truth.  Eandalt 
in  comparison  with  Dick,  was  a 
whole  library  of  unknown  tongues. 
Dick  looked  as  if  he  would  never 
wait  to  be  asked  what  his  thoughts 
were,  but  would  teU  them  out 
quite  frankly  to  any  one  who  cared 
about  them.  He  could  have  no- 
thing to  hide.  A  shallow  nature, 
some  people  might  say;  at  any 
rate  a  transparent  one. 

'  I  came  in  a  boat,'  said  Mabel 
rather  stifiSy,  'and  now  I  am  walk- 
ing home.' 

'  You  will  find  that  a  long  busi- 
ness,' said  Dick,  with  compassion. 

'Yes,  I'm  a&aid  I  shall,'  said 
Mabel. 

Suddenly,  as  she  stood  there, 
the  feeling  came  over  her  again  of 
intense  loneliness,  of  weakness, 
pain,  and  weariness,  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Eandal  was 
unkind,  and  his  doings  were  mys- 
terious; Anthony  was  far  away, 
and  had  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  appeal  to  him ;  there  was 
no  woman  to  take  any  notice  of 
her,  not  even  poor  Mrs.  Lancaster 
now,  absorbed  in  her  own  troubles. 
And  here  stood  a  tall  strong  man, 
looking  at  her  as  kindly  as  possi- 
ble, but  no  doubt  thinking  her  a 
bore — the  very  last  person,  too,  in 
whom  she  ought  to  place  any  con- 
fidence— Mrs.  Lancaster's  lover, 
and  even  in  that  character  'as 
slippeiy  a  fish  as  swam  in  the 
Mora.' 

But  at  the  same  time  Mabel's 
bones  were  aching,  her  head  was 
aching,  and  she  felt  that  to  walk 
to  Pensand  Castle  was  as  far  be- 
yond her  strength  as  to  walk  to 
Morebay  itself.  She  half  regretted 
that  she  had  not  waited  for  Ran- 
dal where  he  left  her ;  but  it  was 
too  late  now.  She  stood  with 
drooped  eyes,  poking  at  a  stone 
with  her  parasol.  Then  suddenly 
large  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes 
and  ran  down  her  cheeks.    She 
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put  out  lier  hand  to  Dick,  and 
muttered  a  few  words  : 

'  O,  do  please  take  me  home.  I 
am  so  tired.' 

*  I  thought  you  were,'  said  Dick. 
'I  thought  there  was  something 
^yrong.  Here,  take  m  j  arm ;  come 
this  way.' 

Mabel  felt  much  too  spiritless 
to  rebeL  She  was  conveyed  in 
under  the  arch  of  fuchsia,  up  the 
garden-walk,  and  into  a  stone 
kitchen,  beautifully  clean.  Here 
she  was  put  into  a  large  chintz 
armchair.  A  young  woman  with 
soft  dark  eyes  came  forward  sym- 
pathisingly. 

'  Look  here,  Mrs.  Fenner,'  said 
Dick.  'This  is  Miss  Ashley  of 
the  Castle.  She  is  out  alone,  and 
very  tired.  Give  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
will  you  1  I  shall  be  back  in  two 
minutes.' 

Dick  was  a  little  longer  than 
that,  having  been  delayed  by  a 
conversation  with  the  ferry -boy, 
who  came  up  to  communicate 
what  he  knew  of  Miss  Ashley's 
movements,  how  Mr.  Hawke  and 
Mrs.  Lancaster  were  gone,  and  the 
boat  was  left  all  by  itself.  Dick 
cut  him  rather  short 

•Well,  the  boat  will  be  all 
right,  I  suppose,  unless  you  walk 
off  with  the  cushions,  which  I 
don't  advise  you  to  do.' 

Mrs.  Fenner,  meanwhile,  at- 
tended to  Mabel  with  the  tender- 
est  hospitality.  Her  husband  was 
a  brother  of  the  St  Denys  boat- 
man, and  more  satisfactory,  if  not 
quite  so  good-looking.  He  was 
weU  off,  and  owned  a  cart  and 
pony,  besides  one  or  two  largeboats. 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fenner,'  said 
Dick,  reappearing  under  the  low 
doorway.  '  I  have  asked  Dan  to 
put  the  pony  in,  and  to  let  me 
drive  Miss  AshJey  up  to  the  Castle, 
ni  bring  it  back.  Will  you  give 
me  some  water  to  wash  my  hands, 
please  9  I  don't  feel  fit  to  drive 
a  lady.' 


He  looked  at  Mabel  and  smiled. 

*  0  Mr.  Northcote,*  she  said,  *  I 
can  walk  perfectly ;  indeed  I  can. 
You  are  busy  iishing.  I  can't 
bear  to  be  so  troublesome  to  you.' 

*  I  have  done  fishing  for  to-day, 
and  the  boat  is  being  mended,  as 
you  saw,'  said  Dick. 

'  It's  the  cart  as  ain't  fit  for  the 
young  lady  to  ride  in,'  said  Mrs. 
Fenner.  *  J^or  for  you  neither, 
sir.     I  am  ashamed.' 

Mabel  thought  this  was  the 
strangest  adventure  she  had  ever 
had  in  her  life.  Dick  took  his 
place  beside  her  in  the  funny  little 
cart,  and  the  pony  trotted  off  at 
once.  They  made  a  sudden  turn 
inland,  under  the  cliff,  and  so 
instantly  lost  sight  of  the  houses 
with  their  gardens,  the  wild  smil- 
ing children  with  their  dark  ejes 
and  shock  heads,  the  picturesque 
group  on  the  beach,  Tommy  Sale 
staring  with  all  his  might,  the 
broad  gray  melancholy -looking 
river.  A  rough  lane  indeed  it 
was,  with  rugged  surfaces  of  rock 
here  and  there,  winding  its  way 
past  more  stone  cottages,  and  then 
between  the  mill  and  the  cliff, 
which  was  here  covered  with  trees 
and  grass.  The  tide  was  ebbing 
fast ;  the  mill-wheel  was  still,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  creek  was 
bared  to  its  mud  and  sandbanks. 

Dick  was  silent  at  first,  and 
Mabel  made  use  of  this  time  to 
scold  herself  very  bitterly.  How 
could  she  be  so  silly  as  to  give  way 
always  at  the  wrong  time? 

•The  Combe  is  very  pretty, 
isn't  it?  she  said,  determined  to 
talk  to  her  kind  driver,  and  not 
to  be  stupid  any  more. 

At  that  moment  the  lane  b^^n 
to  ascend,  and  the  pony  to  walk. 
Dick  got  down  from  his  place, 
and  walked  beside  Mabel  with  his 
hand  on  the  cart. 

•I  can't  imagine,'  said  Dick, 
staring  at  the  narrow  channel  of 
water,    •  how   Hawke  meant  to 
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bring  you  back.  He  might  have 
done  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
ago;  but  the  tide  ebbs  here  bo 
very  fast.  I  wonder  he  didn't 
consider  that/ 

*How  did  you  knowf  said 
Mabel ;  and  stopped  in  some  em- 
barrassment 

*  The  boy  that  rows  the  ferry- 
boat told  me/  said  Dick.  '  £ 
didn't  ask  him,  Miss  Ashley.  You 
did  not  choose  to  tell  me,  and 
that  was  enough.' 

Mabel  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  looking  gravely  straight 
before  her.  She  reflected  that  this 
ferry-boy  had  no  doubt  mentioned 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  name  too. 

*  It  was  not  his  fault,'  she 
said,  with  dignity.  *  If  poor  Mrs. 
Lancaster  had  not  wished  to  talk 
to  him,  we  should  have  gone 
home  some  time  ago.' 

*Well,  it  was  rather  cool  of 
them,'  said  Dick,  'to  walk  off 
and  leave  you  alone.  They  might 
have  chosen  another  time  for  their 
confidences.' 

In  her  heart  Mabel  agreed 
with  him,  though  she  was  amazed 
at  his  speaking  in  this  uncon- 
cerned way;  and  it  struck  her 
that  he  really  ought  to  be  made 
to  feel  what  he  was  doing.  Even 
a  girl  like  herself  might  do  some 
good — might  give  him  a  hint, 
without  showing  that  she  knew 
anything. 

'Mrs.  Lancaster  seemed  un- 
happy, and  wished  to  speak  to 
Eandal  about  some  troubles  of 
hers,  which  were  very  important,' 
she  said. 

*  0,  poor  thing !  And  she  joined 
you  on  the  beach  for  that  pur- 
pose f  said  Dick. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  MabeL 

*  I  see,'  said  Dick.  *  Poor  wo- 
man I    I'm  sorry  for  her.' 

Mabel  could  not  help  staring 
at  him ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  such  a 
monster  of  hard-hearted  wicked- 
ness, such  a  literal  wolf  in  sheep's 


clothing,  had  never  come  in  her 
way  before.  Yet  it  was  difficult 
to  show,  or  even  to  feel,  the  proper 
amount  of  abhorrence  of  him.  He 
walked  along  so  easily,  with  his 
long  steps,  one  strong  brown  hand 
helping  the  cart  up  the  hill, 
looking  at  her,  as  he  spoke,  with 
such  fearless  eyes,  and  saying 
these  heartless  things  in  a  jolly 
sort  of  voice,  without  any  particu- 
lar pretence  of  feeling  in  it.  Mabel 
thought  he  was  a  very  dangerous 
companion,  and  tried  to  make 
herself  wish  that  she  had  insisted 
on  walking  home  alone. 

'Mr.  Northcote,'  she  said,  in 
the  grave  little  manner  that  amused 
Dick,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
made  him  feel  half  angry  with 
the  silly  girl,  '  we  shall  be  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  directly.' 

'  Yes,  we  shall,'  said  Dick. 
*  But  there  is  a  longer  hill  after- 
wards up  to  the  Castle.' 

'  But  I  can  walk  up  that  quite 
well,'  said  Mabel.  '  Please  don't 
take  me  further  than  the  top  of 
this  one.' 

'  You  must  let  me  do  as  I  think 
best  about  that,'  said  Dick  ;  and 
so  they  went  on. 

'  Have  you  had  much  boatingl' 
said  Dick  presently. 

'  0  no  !  This  is  the  first  day 
we  have  been  out.  I  did  enjoy 
it  so  much.  Eandal  is  here  very 
little,  you  know,  so  there  has  not 
been  any  opportunity.' 

*  You  like  him,  then  V 

'  Yes,  very  much.  He  is  very 
agreeable.' 

'  One  of  the  pleasantest  fellows 
in  the  world  when  he  chooses,  and 
the  cleverest  too.  Almost  too 
clever  to  live,'  said  Dick. 

'  Is  he  really  V  said  Mabel, 
hardlv  aware  of  the  tone  in  Dick's 
voice,  which  made  this  a  doubtful 
compliment.  '  Did  he  do  anything 
great  at  college  f 

'  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,'  said 
Dick.     '  Clever  in  the  ways  of  the 
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world,  I  meant,  ^ot  so  mach 
with  books — though  I  daresay  he 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  do  any- 
thing he  chose  there.  Have  you 
seen  my  aunt  again)  I  have 
been  away,  you  know,  for  several 
weeks.' 

•  No;  said  Mabel.  '  We  don't 
see  anybody  at  Fensand  except 
Mr.  Strange.' 

^  Have  you  been  to  Carwestonf 
'I  drove  through  the  village 
one  day  with  Eandal,  and  we  saw 
Mrs.  Strange  in  the  road.' 

'  She  is  a  delightful  woman,' 
said  Dick.  <  You  ought  to  know 
her.  There  are  lots  of  people 
about  here  that  you  would  like, 
if  only  you  happened  to  meet 
them.  Suppose  we  have  a  picnic 
— an  excursion  up  the  Mora. 
Randal  Hawke  and  I  can  arrange 
it,  and  ask  everybody.  Wouldn't 
it  be  fun  V 

*  Yes,  great  fun,'  said  Mabel,  a 
little  doubtfully ;  she  did  not  feel 
sure  of  Eandal's  opinion. 

Dick  was  not  discouraged,  and 
went  on  talking  hopefully  about 
his  picnic.  There  was  a  Uttle 
steamer  at  Morebay  which  would 
be  just  the  thing  to  convey  the 
whole  party  up  the  river.  They 
might  land  and  dine  under  some 
lovely  wooded  clififs,  and  spend 
the  pleasantest  afternoon  doing 
what  they  chose.  Then  they  would 
come  back  in  the  evening,  in  the 


splendid  harvest  moonlight,  and 
land  at  St.  Den^s,  not  too  tired 
to  be  cheerful  and  enjoy  the  drive 
home. 

Dick  went  off  to  one  or  two 
New  Zealand  picnics,  which  had 
far  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  in  England.  It  appeared  that 
they  knew  how  to  do  things  out 
there.  Mabel  was  amused,  and 
did  not  make  any  more  attempts 
to  send  him  back. 

Fenner's  stout  little  pony  climbed 
the  last  hill ;  probably  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  and  his  cart  had 
ever  passed  under  the  old  gate- 
tower,  or  stopped  in  front  of 
General  Hawke's  door.  It  stood 
open,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
to  ring  the  bell ;  and  Mabel,  hav- 
ing been  helped  down  from  the 
cart,  stood  alone  on  her  guardian's 
threshold,  to  shake  hands  with 
Dick  and  smile  her  thanks. 

'  You  are  a  friend  in  need,'  she 
said. 

*  Doyou  remember  our  joamey  V 
said  Dick.  '  Is  it  all  pleasanter 
than  you  expected  then  f 

'  Yes,  certainly  it  is,'  said  Mabel, 
with  a  faint  sadness  under  her 
smile. 

'  That's  right.  I'm  gkd  to  hear 
it,'  said  Dick.    '  Good-bye  !' 

He  got  into  the  cart,  and  Fen- 
ner's pony  went  rattling  off  down 
Pensand  hill  at  a  pace  that  as- 
tonished him. 
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CONSTANCE. 


Faibt  Constance,  open-eyed ! 
Fair-haired  ripple  of  life's  tide, 
Seven  years'  fairy  !  in  what  lays 
Shall  I  wiije  or  sing  your  praisel 

Somewhat  difficult,  I  find, 
Is  it  to  recall  to  mind 
Busty  rhymes  of  other  days. 
Snatches  of  forgotten  lays, 
Tropes,  and  metaphors  that,  when 
All  my  years  were  but  twice  ten, 
Flowed  as  easUy  as  flows 
Guttural  talk  through  pairot's  nose. 
Somewhat  different,  I  see, 
Through  some  misty  years,  to  me 
Look  the  dreams  of  younger  days  ; 
How,  then,  shall  I  sing  your  praise  1 

Angel  edited  below, 

Complete  in  duodecimo ! 

Fairy  phantom,  elfin  child. 

Spirit  of  the  ocean  wild  ! 

Airy  goblin  of  the  storm 

Prisoned  in  a  human  form ! 

Tell  me,  Constance,  what  you  were 

In  those  realms  of  upper  air ; 

Whence  you  surely  earthward  came, 

Changing  ever,  yet  the  same ; 

Like  the  shine  and  shade  that  fly 

O'er  some  landscape  in  the  sky. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  blue. 

When  the  stars  are  peeping  through 

Evenings  weft  of  silvery  gray. 

Ere  the  sun  has  fled  away : 

Where  did  then  your  footsteps  range, 

Constance,  constant  but  in  change  1 

In  and  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
Like  a  daytime  vision  fair; 
In  and  out,  among  the  gloom 
Of  my  dull  and  silent  room, 
Fairy  Constance  dances  free, 
SprayUke  o'er  a  sullen  sea ; 
While,  like  beads  of  Circe's  wine. 
Her  wild  eyes  sparkle,  doze,  and  shine- 
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Liquid  eyes  of  magic  power. 
Heavy,  Uke  a  hanging  flower. 

Changing  Constance,  let  me  see 
If  by  any  simile 
Fen  and  paper  can  express 
Your  artistic  changefulness, 
Showing  how  your  nature  is 
Your  name's  complete  antithesis. 

Like  a  sunbeam  on  a  stream ; 
Like  the  passage  of  a  dream ; 
Like  the  varied  witchery 
Of  wild  music  in  the  sky; 
Like  the  transient  tints  of  red 
When  the  sun  has  sunk  to  bed. 
Or  the  still  more  transient  gold 
When  the  midnight  mists  unfold, 
And  the  earliest  streaks  of  mom 
Tremble  through  the  eastern  dawn ; 
Like  the  breath  of  summer  breeze 
Wandering  through  the  lazy  trees, 
When  the  sleep  of  still  July 
Sings  the  loud  blast's  lullaby  ; 
Like  the  ripples  of  a  lake 
That  on  placid  shingles  break 
Li  the  lonely  tropic  hiUs ; 
Like  the  noise  of  bubbling  rills 
Eunning  down  a  valley-side ; 
Like  an  autumn  cornfield  wide, 
Waving  in  the  waving  wind ; 
Like  a  thought  within  the  mind. 
Scarcely  grasped  yet  partly  known ; 
Like  a  young  bird  newly  flown ; 
Like  a  flake  of  feathery  snow ; 
Like — what  more  I  do  not  know. 

So,  my  dear,  FU  leave  your  praise 
To  some  baid  of  later  days ; 
Younger  eyes  when  I  am  old 
Will  watch  each  infant  grace  unfold. 
See  the  budding  tender  shoot 
Open,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit ; 
Other  hands  when  these  are  cold 
Will  write  what  now  remains  untold ; 
Other  hearts  when  mine  is  still 
At  your  glances  move  and  thrill ; 
Other  souls  know  hope  and  fear, 
Young  love's  fancy,  young  love's  tear- 


What !  so  late  ?   Gk)od-night,  my  dear. 
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Thebb  is  very  little  amusement  to 
be  found  at  Pekin.  For  Euro- 
peans, above  all,  diversion  of  any 
kind  is  aljnost  totally  lacking ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  order  to  secure 
it,  I  had  to  transform  myself  into 
a  Chinese  for  the  night  The  in- 
tense heat  had  led  me  to  shave 
my  head,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
bonzes,  so  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
complete  my  toilette. 

*  Wang,'  that  was  the  name  of 
my  boy,  *  bring  me  the  trousers  f 
and  Wang,  silent  as  usual,  helps 
me  to  plunge  into  a  floating  sea  of 
silk.     ^  Wang,  the  sash ;'  and  the 
sash  is  twisted  round  my  waist, 
with  the  ends  floating  loose  upon 
one  of  my  hips.     The  leggings  of 
sky-blue  silk,  fitting  tight  at  the 
ankles,  reach  to  the  knees,  and 
are  kept  up  by  ribbons  fastened 
to  the  girdle.     Over  these  come 
white-cotton  socks,  and  beautiful 
boots  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  flying  bats,  with  tumed-up 
toes  and  pasteboard  soles  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness.     A  short 
shirt  of  white  silk,  reaching  to  the 
waist,  comes  next ;  and  then  the 
long  transparent  tunic  ornamented 
with  numerous  dragons.     Wang 
now  smilingly  gums  a  false  pig- 
tail, a  yard  long,  on  to  my  poor 
shaven  crown.     With  a  tan.  in  my 
hand,  and  a  pipe  with  tobacco- 
pouch  thrust  into  my  boots,  I  at- 
tain the  heightof  Chinese  elegance. 
A  shagreen  spectacle-case  dangles 
from  my  topmost  button,  and  the 
round  glasses  of  the  spectacles 
themselves  placed  astride  my  nose 
impart  to  me  somewhat  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  owl.     Altogether 


the  get-up  is  perfect ;  and  if  the 
skin  of  my  head  and  neck  is  rather 
white  for  a  Chinese,  this  will  very 
likely  pass  unnoticed. 

I  raise  my  arms  majestically, 
roll  up  my  long  full  sleeves,  and 
try  to  walk  slowly  and  with 
measured  steps.  '  Imitate  a  duck,' 
says  Wang.  '  Ko  ii'  (That's  it),  I 
say  to  myself  in  order  to  keep  up 
my  courage.  The  efiect  of  the 
costume  is  singular,  for  these  sOk 
stttflis  are  so  light  that  one  scarcely 
feels  them  upon  one's  body ;  and  I 
seem  to  be  clad  only  in  a  pair  of 
boots,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a 
false  pigtail.  There  is  all  the 
same  sensation  of  coolness  and  un- 
dress as  on  coming  out  of  a  bath. 

The  question  now  is  how  to  get 
into  a  box  measuring  a  yard  each 
way  and  perched  upon  two  wheels. 
With  the  aid  of  a  bench,  upon 
which  I  mount,  and  a  good  deal 
of  pushing  and  pulling,  I  am  at 
length  squeezed  into  it.  Wang  and 
the  driver  perch  themselves  upon 
the  shafts  with  their  legs  hang- 
ing down,  and  the  vehicle  starts. 

My  tortures  now  commence: 
my  big  spectacles  will  not  keep 
on  my  nose,  my  false  pigtail 
threatens  to  come  ofif,  and  I  all  but 
smash  the  pipe  in  my  boots.  I 
try  to  flutter  my  fan ;  but  a  fright- 
ful jolt  recalls  to  me  the  sad  truth 
that,  though  disguiBed  as  a  Chi- 
nese, I  am  wrong  in  fancying  my- 
self one  in  reality;  that  is,  perfecUy 
impassible,  and  devoid  of  all  such 
things  as  nerves.  I  abuse  my 
driver,  who  does  not  even  deign 
to  reply  to  the  irritable  stranger 
devoid  of  all  urbanity.  Jolting 
along,  we  reach  one  of  the  large 
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gates  leading  from  the  Tartar  city 
into  the  Chinese  city,  whither  I 
am  boancL  The  male  keeps  on 
at  a  trot ;  and  as  I  clutch  the  two 
sides  of  the  vehicle,  I  compare 
myself  to  a  mouse  being  shaken  in 
a  trap. 

We  follow  a  lane  ninning  east- 
ward. The  distant  sky  is  golden 
tinted  from  the  setting  sun ;  and 
the  signs,  sign-posts,  and  house- 
tops stand  out  sharply  against  the 
gilded  background,  which  causes 
the  natiyes,  who  are  naturally  yel- 
low, to  look  still  more  jaundiced. 
Naked  to  the  waist,  the  coolies  and 
outdoor  traders  walk  slowly  along; 
a  rich  mandarin  passes  in  a  sedan ; 
some  fat  tradesmen  in  front  of 
their  shops  gaze  at  us  as  we  pass 
with  an  indifferent  air,  and  do  not 
even  turn  their  heads  to  find  out 
whether  I  am  a  fairnskinned  Chi- 
nese or  a  European  in  Chinese 
costume;  a  ragged  beggar  alone 
pursues  me  with  his  cries, '  Give 
me  a  ^  cash*' !  Have  pity  on  me  !' 
Some  poor  wretches  half  smother- 
ed in  fetid  filth  are  trying  to  clear 
out  an  open  sewer  that  has  evident- 
ly been  neglected  for '  an  age. 
Heaps  of  foul  refuse  lie  at  every 
street-comer. 

The  sun  sinks  slowly,  thunder 
rumbles  in  the  distance,  and  clouds 
gather  thickly  overhead  The 
foot-passengers  commence  to  hur- 
ry; the  clerks,  returning  from  their 
<  yamens '  in  groups  of  four  and 
five,  waddling  and  chatting  with 
one  another,  hail  drivers,  who 
have  suddenly  become  very  exact- 
ing with  regard  to  fares.  The 
poorer  people  tuck  up  their  trou- 
sers and  take  ofif  their  shoes,  which 
would  come  to  pieces  in  the  wet. 
Another  clap  of  thunder,  and  the 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents.  The 
foot-passengers  disappear.  Fools 
«f  black-looking  water  fill  up  every 
hollow,  an  old  brick-and-mud  wall 
tumbles  down.  The  water  floods 
the  miserable  huts  below  the  level 


of  the  street.  The  place  has  be- 
come a  desert,  and  my  vehicle 
alone  is  left  to  make  its  way 
through  a  stream  of  mud.  It  is 
dark,  the  storm  keeps  increasing 
in  violence,  and  the  wet  begins  to 
come  through  the  roof. 

'  Tao  leao'  (Here  we  are),  says 
my  servant,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  He  knocks  at  the  door, 
which  is  opened  by  an  old  woman, 
and  we  are  led  through  a  couple 
of  courtyards.  I  reach  a  reception 
room,  and  hear  stifled  laughter  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  which  is 
simply  shut  off  by  a  curtain. 
What  is  this  mystery  ? 

A  little  Chinese  girl  enters, 
smiling,  offers  me  tea,  and  deigns 
to  take  a  cup  in  company  with  me, 
on  the  traditional  Chinese  sofEi- 
table.  It  is  the  hour  when,  on 
fine  evenings,  grave  individuals 
with  long  pigtails  may  be  seen 
traversing  the  gloomy  lanes  of  the 
Chinese  city  in  search  of  their 
ideal ;  therefore  I  am  not  particu- 
larly astonished  at  learning  firom 
the  lips  of  my  charming  compa- 
nion, Miss  Perfumed  Jade,  that 
my  intimate  friend,  Loutalou, 
the  grave  man  of  letters,  known 
throughout  the  empire  for  the 
wonderful  elegance  with  which  he 
can  illustrate  a  fan  with  a  pretty 
landscape  or  a  poetical  autograph, 
is  close  by,  in  company  with  other 
grave  literati  and  some  ladies. 

'  Two  chopsticks  for  Mr.  Yon- 
li-pei'  (my  Chinese  name),  cries 
Loutalou,  raising  the  curtain,  and 
laughing.  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  What 
good  wind  brings  you  here  9*  de- 
mands he. 

'  Tsou-fong*  (The  storm  wind), 
I  reply. 

This  little  joke  makes  the  lite- 
rati  smile,  and  establishes  my 
reputation  as  a  wit. 

'Tching  tsouo' (Be  seated,  we 
beg),  they  cry  in  chorus.  *  Do  us  the 
honour  of  sharing  with  us  our 
indifferent  supper.* 
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'  I  dare  not  accept/  I  politely 
reply. 

'Pardon  us/  continue  they, 
*  for  treating  you  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  your  great  merit.* 

'  I  do  not  dare,  I  do  not  dare/ 
I  continue  to  urge. 

Politeness  being  yindicated, 
after  a  feirther  slight  resistance 
and  a  certain  well-studied  hesita- 
tion, I  end  by  seating  myself  in 
the  place  of  honour,  protesting  yet 
once  again  at  the  excessive  atten- 
tions with  which  I  am  overwhelm- 
ed. The  ladies  sit  down  with  us 
in  spite  of  the  rites.  O  Confucius, 
for  this  time  be  indulgent ! 

The  repast  was  charming. 
What  dishes,  bowls,  and  plates 
there  were  !  Birds'-nest  soup, 
sharks'-fin  soup,  chicken-broth, 
lapwings'-eggs  soup,  and  countless ' 
other  dishes,  all  cooked  to  perfec- 
tion ;  from  the  £sh  with  sharp 
sauce  to  the  apricot-kernel  milk, 
and  the  sweet  salad  of  young  rad- 
dish-tops.  Loutalou  offered  me 
with  his  chop- sticks  a  piece  of 
roast  duck.  I  reciprocated  the 
politeness  by  taking  now  from  the 
diah,  now  from  my  plate,  pieces  of 
fowl  or  pork,  and  placing  them  on 
his.  '  A  preserved  Canton  orange 
for  Miss  Perfumed  Jade/  a  water 
chestnut  for  another  lady;  for  each 
guest,  if  he  wishes  to  be  polite, 
must  pass  half  his  time  in  heaping 
up  his  neighbours*  plates  with 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  accept- 
ing, with  many  '  tching,  tching,' 
or  '  touo  shie/  all  that  is  offered 
him  in  return. 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  thanks 
to  the  champagne  which  I  offered, 
and  which  is  the  only  European 
wine  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  appreciate,  my 
friends  became  more  noisy  and 
talkative,  and  completely  laid  aside 
that  decorum  which  they  abandon 
with  so  much  difficulty,  above  all 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  my 
disguise  being  their  excuse .     Nap- 


kins dipped  in  boiling  water,  and 
passed  over  the  fcice  after  the  re- 
past to  dissipate  the  fiunes  of  the 
wine,  served  to  calm  them  down 
a  little. 

Miss  Perfumed  Jade  was  gra- 
ciously requested  to  sing.  She 
took  a  guitar  and  at  once  com- 
menced. The  song  was  divided, 
like  many  others,  into  five  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  five  watches 
of  the  night. 

'At  the  first  watch  a  young 
girl,  unknown  to  her  father  and 
mother,  leaves  the  house.  But, 
alas,  the  moment  is  not  well 
chosen,  for  her  lover  is  not  await- 
ing her  at  the  trysting-place.  In 
her  needless  haste  to  join  him,  her 
red  shoes  embroidered  with  flowers 
have  got  torn  on  the  way.' 

*  ELao,  hao  ;  good,  very  good  ; 
what  a  voice,  and  what  skill  in 
the  accompaniment  1'  we  cried  to 
encourage  the  charming  musician, 
who  continued  as  follows : 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  second 
watch  she  looks  and  listens  anxious- 
ly for  her  beloved.  At  length  she 
heats  his  approaching  footsteps, 
and  soon  his  arm  is  around  the 
young  girl's  little  waist.  Pacing 
up  and  down  in  loving  unison, 
they  exchange  with  each  other 
words  of  tender  endearment' 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
champagne,  of  the  hot  Chinese 
wine,  or  of  the  passionate  ditty,  I 
know  not,  but  the  small  eyes  of 
the  little  Chinese  girls  became 
more  brilliant  than  usual. 

They  idly  stretched  out  their 
arms  right  and  left  to  help  them- 
selves to  sweetmeats  and  burnt 
almonds.  Like  little  mice  they 
only  nibble,  and  this  not  overmuch. 
Leaning  towards  tls  they  contem- 
plate with  a  mocking  smile  the 
sentimental  air  that  we  have  as- 
sumed, and  at  times  their  little 
eyes  betray  quite  a  languishing 
expression. 

Miss  Perfumed  Jade,  who  had 
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paused  merely  to  wet  with  cham- 
pagne a  couple  of  ruby  lips  that 
a  Chinese  poet  would  have  likened 
to  ripe  cherries,  now  began  the 
third  verse : 

'  At  the  third  watch  the  lovers 
sigh,  for  the  time  has  at  length 
arrived  for  them  to  part  He  em- 
braces her  with  rapturous  passion, 
and  she  surrenders  herself  quite 
willingly  to  his  caresses.  Doubtful 
when  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
again,  they  feel  very  loth  to  separ- 
ate, and  seek  to  prolong  the  sweet 
maddening  moments.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  verse 
the  old  servants  bring  opium-pipes 
and  a  supply  of  the  drug  itself, 
black  and  sticky  like  melted  pitch, 
in  little  shells.  The  lamps,  or 
rather  the  night-lights,  with  the 
pale  and  diminutive  flame  of 
which  the  opium  is  prepared,  are 
lighted,  and  placed  on  little  tables, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  smoker  of 
one  or  the  other  sex  stretches  him 
or  herself  along  the  hard  cushions 
of  the  couch,  with  a  pillow  placed 
under  the  neck.  Miss  Peifumed 
Jade  resumes  her  song : 

'  At  the  fourth  watch  the  young 
girl  struggles  gently  to  disengage 
herself,  in  order  that  she  may 
leave;  while  her  lover  tries  all 
he  can  to  detain  her,  saying,  ''We 
have  been  so  very  happy;"  to 
which  she  replies,  "Your  little 
girl  loves  only  you." 

'  At  the  fifth  watch  she  returns 
home,  and  hears  her  father  and 
mother  coughing,  with  no  one  to 


attend  upon  them.  She  softly 
mounts  the  stairs,  and,  with  her 
elbows  on  the  sill  of  her  bedroom 
window,  turns  her  looks  now  to- 
wards the  earth,  now  towards  the 
sky.  ''  When  the  third  moon  of 
spring  comes,  he  and  I  will  meet 
again,  and  again  be  happy/" 

I  thank  Miss  Perfumed  Jade 
for  her  charming  song.  The  other 
ladies  are  preparing  the  pipes  of 
the  guests ;  they  dip  a  silver  pin 
into  the  opium,  broil  this  first 
coating  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
shape  it  with  their  slender  fingers, 
and  continue  to  take  up,  broil, 
knead,  and  equalise  each  succes- 
sive coating,  until  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  when  they  intro- 
duce it  by  the  aid  of  the  pin  into 
the  little  bowl  of  the  pipe.  The 
opium  remains,  and  the  pin  being 
withdrawn  leaves  an  opening  for 
the  smoke.  The  ladies  take 
several  whifis,  each  time  they  light 
a  new  pipe,  before  holding  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
gradually  begin  to  doze  off  into  a 
beatified  and  oblivious  state. 

The  atmosphere  heavy  with 
opium-smoke,  the  supper,  the 
champagne,  my  Chinese  dress,  the 
song,  Miss  Perfumed  Jade  sunk 
to  Edeep  in  her  chair  with  her  head 
resting  on  my  shoulder,  altogether 
completely  trouble  my  ideas.  I 
vaguely  remember  that  I  am  a 
counterfeit  Chinese;  and  I  fall 
asleep,  dreaming  of  the  little  torn 
shoes,  and  of  the  love-making  of 
this  pair  of  Celestial  turtle-doves. 


WILD  BABIES. 


A  TODCH   of  nature  makes  the  ofispring,  beeauae  a  pleasant  and 

whole    world  kin ;    eo  we   have  enviotia  notion  ia  entertained  here 

chosen  a  trite  illustration  of  tlia  and  in  other  ciTilised  precincta 

truth  of  this  statement,  and  Ten-  that  young   Indians  grow — just 

tuie  to  exhibit  it  bj  showing  to  grow  as  Topty  thought  she  did. 

our  parents  the  manner  in  which  But  it  is  not  bo  .-  they  have  soie 

oertain  savage  people  treat  theii  eyes  and  bad  tempen ;  they  wake 


Biotarao  tax  babt  bomb— auska. 


vp  in  the  night  vith  lusty  yells 
and  the  colic;  they  have  fits; 
they  raise  riote  when  cutting  their 
teettt ;  and  they  are  just  as  much 
petted  and  just  as  mischievous  as 

The  mothers  of  Pocahontas  and 
Red  Jacket  worried  over  them 
with  just  as  much  earnestness  as. 


periiaps,  did  the  maternal  pro- 
genitors of  Mrs.  Hemana  and 
George  Washington,  while  qnite 
as  much  paternal  supervision  was 
given  doubtless  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  When  the  question  of  love 
and  tenderness  alone  is  mooted, 
then  it  should  be  said  without 
hesitation  that  the  baby  bom  to- 
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day  in  the  shadow  and  smoke  of 
savage  life  is  as  carefully  cherished 
as  the  little  stranger  that  may  ap- 
pear here,  simultaneously  with  it, 
amid  all  the  surroundings  of  civil- 
ised wealth;  and  the  difference 
between  them  does  not  commence 
to  show  itself  until  they  have 
reached  that  age  where  the  mind 
hegins  to  feed  and  reason  upon 
what  it  sees,  hears,  feels,  and 
tastes;  then  the  gulf  yawns  be- 
tween our  baby  and  the  Indian's ; 
the  latter  stands  still,  while  the 
former  is  ever  moving  onwaxd  and 
upward. 

The  love  of  an  Indian  mother 
for  her  child  is  made  plain  to  us 
by  the  care  and  labour  which  she 
often  expends  upon  the  cradle: 
the  choicest  production  of  her  skill 
in  grass  and  woollen  weaviug,  the 
neatest  needlework,  and  the  rich- 
est bead  embroidery  that  she  can 
devise  and  bestow  are  lavished 
upon  the  quaint -looking  cribs 
which  savage  mothers  nurse  and 
carry  their  little  ones  about  in. 
This  cradle,  though  varying  in 
minor  details  with  each  tribe,  is 
essentially  the  same  thing,  no 
matter  where  it  is  found,  between 
the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  those 
far  to  the  south  in  Mexico.  The 
Esquimaux  are  the  exception,  how- 
ever ;  for  they  use  no  cradle  what- 
ever, carrying  their  infants  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  hoods  to  their 
parkies  and  otter-fur  jumpers.  The 
governing  principle  of  a  pappoose 
cradle  is  an  unyielding  board,  upon 
which  the  baby  can  be  firmly 
lashed  at  full  length  on  its  back. 
This  board  is  usually  covered  by 
softly-dressed  buckskin,  with  tiaps 
and  pouches  in  which  to  envelop 
the  baby;  other  tribes,  not  rich 
or  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
this  material,  have  recourse  to  a 
neat  combination  of  shrub-wood 
poles,  reed  splints,  grass  matting, 
and  the  soft  and  fri^rant  ribbons 
of  the  bass-  or  linden-tree  bark. 


Sweet  grass  is  used  here  as  a  bed 
for  the  youngster's  tender  back, 
or  else  clean  dry  moss  plucked 
firom  the  bended  limbs  of  the 
swamp-firs ;  then  with  buckskin- 
thongs  or  cords  of  plaited  grass 
the  baby  is  bound  down  tight  and 
secure,  for  any  and  all  disposition 
that  its  mother  may  see  fit  to  make 
of  it  for  the  next  day  or  two. 

Indian  babies,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
kept  in  their  cradles  more  than 
twenty  to  twenty-four.consecutive 
hours  at  any  one  time ;  they  are 
usually  unlimbered  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  day,  and  allowed  to 
roll  and  tumble  at  will  on  a 
blanket,  or  in  the  grass  or  sand  if 
the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright 
But  this  liberty  is  always  con- 
ditional upon  their  good  behaviour 
when  free ;  for  the  moment  a  baby 
begins  to  fret  or  whimper,  the 
mother  places  it  back  into  its 
cradle,  where  it  rests  with  empha- 
sis, for  it  can  there  move  nothing 
save  its  head;  but  so  far  from 
disliking  these  rigid  couches,  the 
babies  actually  sleep  better  in 
them  than  when  free,  and  posi- 
tively cry  to  be  returned  to  them 
when  neglected  and  left  longer 
than  usual  at  liberty.  This  &ct 
is  certainly  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  force  of  habit. 

When  the  pappoose  is  put  away 
in  its  cradle,  the  mother  has  little 
or  no  more  concern  with  it,  other 
than  to  keep  within  sight  or  hear- 
ing. If  she  is  engaged  about  the 
wigwam  or  in  ^e  village,  she 
stands  it  up  in  the  lodge-comer, 
or  hangs  it  to  some  convenient 
tree,  taking  it  down  at  irregular 
intervals  to  nurse.  When  she  re- 
tires at  night,  the  baby  is  brought 
and  suspended  at  some  point 
within  easy  reach;  if  the  baby 
is  iU,  it  is  kept  at  her  side,  or  she 
sits  up  all  night  with  it  in  the 
most  orthodox  fashion.  When 
the  women  leave  the  village  on 
any  errand,  such  as  going  to  the 
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mountains  for  berries,  or  to  the 
nver  canon  for  fish,  the  cradles 
irith  the  babies  therein  are  elung 
upon  the  mothers'  backs,  and  ca^ 
necl,  no  matter  how  far,  hov 
rough  tbe  road,  or  how  dismal  the 
weather. 
The  writer  in  1870  was  taking 


a  short  cut  over  the  country  near 
old  Fort  Casper,  on  the  Platte, 
when  he  paused  to  kneel  and 
drink  at  a  clear  little  stream  as 
he  crossed.  Sudden);  his  Atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  succession 
of  queer,  cooing,  snuffling  sounds 
that  caused  him  to  peer  cnriouBly 


about  into  the  recesses  of  the 
surrounding  birch  and  poplar- 
thicket,  where  he  discovered  to 
the  right,  and  just  above  him,  iive 
pappooses  slung  to  the  trees,  all 
alone  in  their  glory,  amusing 
themselves  by  winking  and  staring 
at  one  another,  apparently  as 
happy  as  clama  at  high  water; 
but^  unfortunately  for  their  seren- 


THIMBELVES. 

ity,  they  caught  sight  of  the  pale- 
face, and  with  one  accord  they 
began  to  howl  in  dismal  and  ter- 
rified accents,  so  that  iu  leas  than 
a  minute  six  ot  seven  sqaavs 
came  crashing  through  the  under 
brush  to  the  rescue.  Happy  mo- 
thers !  it  was  not,  as  they  feared, 
abear,  and  the  tempest  was  quelled 
at  once. 


Tniliftn  babies  are  bom  subject 
to  all  the  ills  that  baby-flesh  is 

beii  to,  bat  with  this  great  diffcx- 
euce  between  them  and  otus — 
Then  sick  they  are  either  killed 
or  ciired  without  delay.  This 
does  not  happen,  however,  irom 
Binister  motiYes ;  it  is  not  done  to 
avoid  the  irksome  care  of  a  sickly 
pony  child ;  it  is  not  the  rasnlt 
of  lack  of  natural  love  for  off- 
epring — not  any  or  all  of  these  ; 
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it  is  due  to  their  wonder^  'medi- 
cine,' their  fearful  system  of  in- 
cantation. 

A  pappoose  becomes  ill ;  it  re- 
fuses to  eat  or  to  be  comforted  ; 
and  after  several  days  and  nights 
of  anxiooB  tender  endeavour  to 
relieve  her  child,  the  mother  be- 
g;ins  to  fear  the  worst,  and,  grow- 
ing thoroiwhly  alarmed,  she  at 
last  sends  lot  the  '  shaman,'  or  a 
doctress  of  the  tribe,  and  surrend- 
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era  her  babe  to  his  or  her  merciless 
hands.  This  shaman  at  once  sets 
up  over  the  wretched  youngster 
a  steady  bowling,  and  then  anon 
a  whispering  conjuration,  shaking 
a  hideous  rattle  or  burning  wisps 
of  grass  around  the  cradle.  This 
is  kept  up  night  and  day  until 
the  baby  rallies  or  dies,  one  doc- 
tor relieving  the  other  until  the 
end  is  attained,  and  that  result  is 
death  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
Disease  is  not  viewed  by  an 


Indian  as  we  regard  it.  With 
him  it  is  not  a  simple  physiological 
disorder,  with  lymphatic  or  san- 
guine vitiation  of  Uie  system ;  it 
is  no  such  thing  to  his  mind.  He 
sees  in  a  sick  person  the  form  of 
one  who  is  stricken  down  by  the 
lodgment  therein  ofadevil  or  bad 
spirit ;  and  the  only  way  to  re- 
store the  patient  to  health  is  to 
scare  this  devil,  terrify  this  demon, 
out  of  the  body  of  the  eick  back 
again  into  the  tlun  ab  from  whence 
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it  cams  ;  aDd  to  do  this,  these  in- 
femat  practices  ara  lesorted  to  of 
dancing  around  the  sick  and  drag- 
ging themabout,  gelling  and  frotK- 
tug  at  the  mouth,  and  making 
hideoQB  noifies  with,calabaafaea  and 
rattles  day  and  night  without  a 
moment's  iatermisaion,  until  the 


poor  eufTerer,  in  eheoT  desperation, 
UBuallf  seeks  refuge  in  death. 

If  the  shamans,  or  medicine- 
men, fail  to  Iriil  a  patient  in  the 
regular  course  of  their  practice, 
they  are  warmly  congratalated  by 
the  relatives  and  the  whole  vil- 
lage for  their  success  in  browbeat- 


ing and  driving  oat  the  lurking 
devil  that  afSictod  him.  Still  mon 
strange,  however,  when  the  sick 
die  vinder  this  peculiar  treatment, 
there  is  no  reproach  uttered,  no 
hintastothe  least  desire  to  change 
doctors  wlien  the  next  case  cornea 
along;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
shamans  are  the  recipients  of  even 


heartier  congratulation  than  when 
a  cure  supervenes,  as  they  are 
gravelyand  humbly  complimented 
for  their  wonderful  courage  in 
attacking  and  facing  so  powerful 
and  wicked  an  evil  genius  aa  the 
one  must  have  been  which  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  life  of  the 
sick  man,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 


iamble  ajjnrationa  and  noisy  in- 
cantation. 

The  effect  of  this  understanding 
among  Indians  is  to  leave  no 
babies  in  their  Tillages  ovei  four 
or  five  years  of  age  whioh  ate  not 
perfectly  sound  and  tough,  with 
the  exception  of  those  youngsters 
who,  though  apparently  strong, 
have  the  seeds  implanted  of  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  disease ;  for 
consnmption  is  notably  the  great 
Bcoorge  of  Indian  youth.  \Vhen 
left  to   themselves,   they  know 
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nothing  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whoopiDg-coQgh,  but  they  have 
the  mnrnps ;  they  hare  several 
low  intermittent  fevers ;  they  have 
bad  colds  and  hacking  coughs ; 
and,  wone  than  all,  they  are  very 
scrofulous,  and  suffer  greatly  &am 
a^ravated  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
But  if  there  are  any  germa  of  dis- 
ease in  the  air  of  an  Indian  en- 
campment, such  as  onr  children 
are  usually  waylaid  with  in  early 
life,  the  pappoose  is  promptly 
brought  down  with  it,  and  suffers 
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like  our  little  ones,  only  in  the 
case  of  measles,  nnless  the  weather 
be  veiy  warm  and  fine,  the  result 
is  almost  always  fatal;  for  the 
idea  of  guarding  against  endden 
drangbte  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture is  something  that  an  Indian 
mother  cannot  entertain,  much 
less  do,  even  to  save  her  baby, 
Thich  she  loves  as  she  loves  her 
own  life. 

When  the  pappoose  has  ronnded 
its  second  year  of  existence,  It 
leaves  the  cradle  and  begins  to 
chew  meat  and  salmon  j  it  mns 
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about  the  villt^e  for  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  years  withont  a  scrap  of 
clothing  during  the  summer,  if  a 
boy,  and  povided  with  a  corner 
of  a  blanket  to  wrap  around  it- 
self in  winter ;  if  it  be  a  girl,  it 
is  clad  in,  a  short  leather  dress, 
the  arms  and  1^  bare.  A  marked 
difference  in  treatment  of  the  two 
sexes  begins  also  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  boys  literally  run  wild ; 
tbey  are  not  asked  to  do  anything, 
and  they  are  never  punished  for 
the  rankest  insubordination ;  but 
the  girls  fjsll  into   line   behind 
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theii  mothers  aa  soon  as  they  can 
cany  a  fiTe-ponnd  weight,  and 
become  hewers  of  vood  and 
diawera  of  water  before  they  enter 
their  teens ;  industiy  and  eub- 
mission  is  the  lesson  they  are 
thoroughly  taught,  while  the  very 
opposite  is  held  out  to  the  boys, 
and  gloried  in  bj  them.  In  swift 
compliance  with  such  teaching  the 
boys  become  harsh  and  cruel  to 
their  mothers  and  disobedient  and 
impudent  to  their  fathers;  but 
the  old  warriors  and  women  of 


the  tribe  delight  in  it,  and  the 
more  obstreperous  and  impndeat 
the  young  buck  is,  the  greater  the 
man  he  is  to  be,  as  they  say.  In- 
deed, the  extent  to  whii^  it  is 
carried  in  some  tribes  may  be 
faintly  appreciated  by  the  relation 
of  an  incident  that  came  under 
onr  observation. 

An  old  Shoshone  chief  happened 
to  pass  between  two  squads  of 
little  urchins  of  the  txibe  who 
were  playing,  and  in  paasisg  he 
chanced  to  intercept    and   stop 


the  flight  of  a  ball  which  a 
lively  young  buck  was  driving 
with  all  his  might  and  main ;  this 
boy  rau  out  of  the  crowd  and  up 
to  the  warrior,  where  he  hauled 
off  and  hit  that  person  a  lusty 
blow  over  the  loins  with  the 
shinny  club  in  his  hands,  and  as 
the  old  chief  sharply  and  savagely 
turned  round,  the  audacious  young 
Snake  spat  in  his  &ce !  What 
thent  Why,  the  warrior  father, 
fearing  that  his  son  might  be 
scared  by  the  sight  of  his  uncon- 
trollably angry  face,  quickly  drew 


up  his  blanket  orer  it,  and  moved 
away  without  a  word  ! 

A  somewhat  comical  charac- 
teristic of  Indian  children  is  t^e 
excesaively  protuberant  abdomen 
and  the  thin  legs  and  arms ;  a  fitt 
chunky  boy  or  girl  is  a  rare  sight 
among  these  people.  Though  the 
boys  haunt  the  streams  and  lake 
beaches  throughout  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  swimming 
therein  like  ducks,  and  as  often  as 
beavers,  yet  they  always  appear 
begrimed,  oily,  and  dirty;  tbey 
never  have  any  trouble  with  their 


hail,  and  it  matters  little  to  them 
or  their  friends  whether  the  frowzy 
top-kaot  is  ever  combed,  parted 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  eide,  or 
parted  at  all ;  they  troop  about 
the  village,  now  rollicking,  now 
oowering,  like  ao  many  monkaya. 
The  eyes  of  an  average  Indian 
boy  are  small  and  black ;  they  are 
prominent,  without  visible  eye- 
brows; large  eyes  are  despised, 
because  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
weak  and  timid ;  therefore  a  hand- 
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some  boy  must  have  small  jetty 
optics,  large  mouth  full  of  stout 
teeth,  and  a  deep  chest ;  while 
the  handsomest  girl  is  the  strong- 
est one  of  her  age. 

The  pappoose,  after  being 
weaned,  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years  keeps  about  his  mother,  or 
abuses  an  older  sister  if  he  has 
one ;  he  pays  earnest  and  prompt 
attention  to  meals,  and  is  seldom 
seen  without  something  in  his 
mouth;  he  rolls  contentedly  iu 


the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  spends 
hour  after  hour  during  these  ten- 
der years  in  roasting  over  the  coals 
little  sbips  of  meat  or  fiah  im- 
paled on  twigs  or  forked  sticka  ; 
he  becomes  early  known  to  all 
the  dogs  in  the  village,  and  at- 
taches himself  to  some  favourite 
one  or  two  of  them,  which  receive 
all  the  freshbones  and  other  dainty 
moraels  that  he  has  to  spare  from 
day  to  day.  Gradually  his  spider- 
like arms  and  legs  grow  stronger, 
and  he  be^ns  to  essay  murder 


with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to 
imitate  the  strut  of  the  warriors 
as  they  stalk  &om  lodge  to  lodge; 
he  rolls  himself  up  to  sleep  every 
night  in  the  snuggest  and  most 
convenient  place  he  can  find  in 
the  '  tepee,'  either  at  the  feet  of 
his  parents  or  coiled  up  with  his 
relatives. 

The  pttppoose  finds  hisown  play- 
things, as  a  rule,  though  his  Cither 
occasionally  unbends  Ear  enough 
to  fashion  his  first  bow  aad  arrow. 
He  delights  in  playing  ball,  but 
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not  in  caching  it,  as  out  boya  do. 
It  is  usually  a  game  etmilat  to 
*  shinny'  when  played  by  the  little 
Indiana.     He  delights  also  in  set- 
ting small  snares  for  grouse,  rab- 
bits, and  vater-fowl,   and   takes 
real  honest  boyish  satisfaction  in 
robbing  birds'-neata ;   bnt   when 
the  beny-eeasoD  arrives,  then  is  be 
happiest,  and  his  cap  of  content 
nms   over.     The  alender  nethar 
limbs  are  fairly  bowed  and  groggy 
beneath  the  fruit-distended  abdo- 
men.    As  the  boys  are 
never  subjected  to  bearing 
of  burdens,  and  hardly 
ever  pnt  upon  their  feet 
before  they  are  two  years 
old,  the  sight  of  bowed  or 
knock-kneed  1^  among 
them  is  very  mre  indeed; 
but  the  practice  of  setting 
the   yotmg  girls   at  the 
duty,  morningfl  and  even- 
ings,   of  bringing  packs 
of  wood  and  water,  causes 
nearly  all  of  them  to  be 
inclined  either  ont  or  in 
at  the  knees. 

The  state  of  common- 
ism  in  which  Indians  live 
generally  permita  no  pri- 
vileged class  among  them, 
and  the  girls  of  the  chief 
walk  in  single  file  along 
the  wood-trail  under  just 
Bj  heavy  burdens  as  are 
carried  by  the  daughters 
of  the  others  who  have 
'  no  rank  or  standing  what-  ""*' 

ever  in  the  vill^e.  Lib- 
erty, equality ,  and  .fraternity  among 
the  children  are  a  patent  fact 
There  are  no  heartburnings  caused 
by  wealth  here  or  high  public 
position.  The  boys  are  never 
known  to  have  quarrelled  among 
themselvea  because  the  father  of 
one  was  richer  than  the  father  of 
the  other ;  and  the  little  girls 
never  attempt  or  think  of  queen- 
ing it  over  one  another  on  the 
strength  of  better  dresses  and  their 


mother's  carriage.  There  are  no 
rivalries  of  this  kind  among  Indian 
children  until  they  assume  the 
toga  virilU  ;  bnt  they  have  jeal- 
ousies and  malicious  promptings 
which  culminate  in  blows  and 
taunts  that  spring  ont  of  their 
childish  games  ;  for  they  play  at 
bat  and  football,  at  bide^aiid- 
seek,  at  tag,  and  biive  several  oat- 
door  pastimes  not  unlike  blind- 
man's-buff  and  hunt-the-slipper. 
Indian  boys  do  not  know  any- 


thing about  marbles;  they  have 
no  game  at  all  like  it,  though  they 
might  have  with  great  propriety, 
for  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  onr 
boys'  trousers  are  subjected  in 
the  season  of  this  sport  would 
never  give  an  Indian  mother  a 
moment's  concern,  because  her 
boya  never  wear  tronsers-  They 
fly  little  kites,  however,  made  out 
of  flah'bladders  or  air-sacs,  and 
theyepinteetotums  on  flat  polished 


stones;  bot  the  delightfal  mja- 
teriea  of  homming-top  they  have 
yet  to  investigate.  The  girls,  how- 
ever, do  not  psrticipste  mut!h  in 
these  sports,  since  they  become 
coy  little  old  women  at  a  very 
early  a|te,  and  when  not  on  the 
water-,  fish-,  and  wood-paths,  they 
sie  usually  bQsily  employed  in 
helping  their  mothers  gather  mast 
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and  dry  berries  and  roots,  scraping, 
tanning,  and  Bowing  ekina,  rave- 
ling sinews,  &c  "&»  indostry  of 
Indian  women  ia  really  remark- 
able; they  are  always  at  work, 
from  the  oldeat  to  the  youngest, 
making  in  this  manner  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  between  the  laborious 
diligence  of  an  Indian  girl  and  the 
magnificent  loafing  ti  an  Tnitian 
boy. 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  tho 
love  which  Indian  boys  have  for 
the  water,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  still  it  is  true  that 
they  are  never  clean,  owing  to 
the   habit  which   they  have  of 
rubbing  the  marrowbone  oil  and 
fish-grease  over  their  faces,  bodies, 
limte,  and  hair  at  the  conclusion 
of  eveiy  meal  and  between  meals, 
so  that  the  cool  and  even 
tepid  stream-water  does 
not  tend  to  remove  it  in 
the  least,  except  in  spots ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  ef- 
fect of  bathing  seems  to 
be  to  set  the  dirt  all  the 
more  firmly  on  their  be- 
grimed forma.     When  it 
does  come  off,  it  comes 
off  in  scales. 

Aa  a  rule,  Indian  chil- 
dren are  light-hearted 
and  cheerful,  rippling 
with  laughter  and  mis- 
chievous miith;  for  they 
play  sly  tricks  upon  the 
dogs  and  one  another  in- 
cessantly. Theyaremuch 
given  to  singing,  copying, 
of  course,  from  the  Bongs 
of  theii  elders  ;  but  this 
feature  is  a  rather  dreary 
one,  as  the  chant  ia  al- 
ways dolorous,  though 
the  time  is  kept  well,  and 
usually  emphasised  by  a 
baton  beat  upon  a  log  or 
a  rude  drum. 

The  fact  that  the  Es- 
quimaux babies  are  not 
managed  at  all  like  the 
tender  yonng  Indian  savages  is 
rather  peculiar ;  but  the  young- 
ster is  carried  in  its  mother's 
hood  instead,  until  it  is  old  and 
strong  enough  to  walk,  then  it  is 
incased  in  a  complete  suit,  con- 
sisting of  a  parky,  breechea,  and 
boots,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  its  father  or  mother,  as 
the  case  of  its  sex  maybe.  Then, 
too,  this  Indian  diaoiimination  in 
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faTour  of  the  boye  is  not  recog- 
nised  by  them,  for  both  Bexea  have 
ui  equal  aharo  of  labour  to  per- 
form aa  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
do  it. 

The    EBquimaiiz   baby,   being 
housed  up  with   its  patent-   -" 
many  hmg  months  of  each 
owing   to    the  severity    of 
climate  of  its  conntiy,  is  r 
provided  with  toys  made  f 
by   its    indulgent   patenta, 
who  fashion  with  coDsider- 
able  skill  neat  little  images 
of  bears,  foxes,  seals,  and 
birds  out    of  walrus-ivory 
and  bone;  tiny  sleds,  spears, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  little 
kyacks    art   added   to   the 
list,  with  dolls  for  the  girls, 
until  the  child  is  fully  en- 
dowed with  almost  every- 
thing in  miniature  that  the 
simple  Burronndinga  of  the  i 
bard  life  of  its  ancestors  can 
suggest.  Very  little  parental 
discipline  is  enforced,  but  occa- 
sionjjly  a  mother  loses  her  pa- 
tience, and  tosses  a  naked  young- 


ster out  from  the  hut  into  the 
snow  or  keen  driving  wind,  where 
it  is  speedily  reduced  to  abject 
submission,  and  when  only  too 
glad  to  behave,  it  is  permitted  to 
return  to  the  sheltering  '  igloo.' 


tones.  Sometimes  these  lullabies 
ore  neat  and  pretty  Uttle  compo- 
sitions, but  the  song  is  asoally  a 
vague  unmeaning  refrain,  or  dse 
a  single  idea  repeated  over  and 
over;  sometimes  the  mother  apos- 
trophises her  son  in  a  song  by 
which  she  prophesies  its  future 
as  an  exceptionally  brilliant  one. 
She  telb  him  that  his  little  l^s 
are  to  become  in  the  fulneas  of 
time  as  strong  as  big  pine-treeE, 
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that  his  tiny  arms  are  to  grow  into 
muaclea  more  powerful  thou  thoae 
of  A  hnge  grizzly  bear,  that  he  ie 
never  to  fail  in  the  chase,  and 
that  he  ia  going  tn  be  good  to  his 
old  mother  when  she  ehaU  become 
aenile  and  helpless. 

The  vagaries  of  caprice  or  fa- 
ehion  among  Indians  in  regard  to 
namipg  their  bahies  are  numerous ; 
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bnt  the  motfaers  are  never  worried 
over  the  trouble  presented  often  to 
ourselves,  where  our  baby  has  two 
or  three  rich  relatives  or  Lilly- 
vicka,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adroitly  choose  the  name  of  the 
right  one  for  that  baby — the  one 
that  will  come  down  with  the  caeh 
expectant :  nothing  of  this  kind 
bothers  the  mind  of  the  savage 


mother;  bnt  immediately  at  ita 
birth  ^e  names  it  after  some 
animal,  flower,  or  other  thing,  or 
a  remarkable  event,  and  all  sorts 
ofoccarrences.  There  is  no  christen- 
ing party  then  or  thereafter,  and 
in  a  few  years  at  the  longest  the 
mother  herself  forgets  the  day  and 
date  of  her  baby's  birth,  while  the 
child  itself  never  knows  it — never 


knew  it  There  is  not  one  mid- 
dle-aged or  adult  Indian  in  ten 
thousand,  if  there  b  one  at  all 
among  the  uncultivated,  who  can 
t«U  hi^  exact  age. 

Why  should  they  keep  the  re- 
cord I  They  have  no  legal  ques- 
tions among  themselves  as  to  the 
time  of  puberty  or  right  of  in- 
heritance.    The  reply  of  an  aged 
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Wastonqnah  doctor  to  the  writer 
when  questioned  on  this  point 
Bums  it  np  pithily  and  Indian- 
like: 'When  we  are  young  we  do 


not  care  how  old  we  are,  and  when 
we  are  old  we  do  not  care  to 
know.' 
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PAINTED  BY  WATTEAU. 


'  Paintbd  by  Watteau' — so  the  legend  runs 

About  the  quaint  gilt  fiame.     '  And  painted  weU/ 

I  munnur ;  for  the  tendeiest  of  sunB 
Shines  softly  in  upon  a  forest  dell, 

Where,  robed  in  silken  sheen  and  satin  floss, 

Ladies  of  fashion  tread  the  golden  moss. 

While  gentlemen,  our  great-grandfetthera,  trip 
Witii  crook  in  hand  beside  a  crystal  stream. 

Sure  never  sweeter  smile  moved  human  lip. 

The  poet  says,  '  Things  are  not  what  they  seem.' 

Perhaps  they  were  not,  then.    Perhaps  that  grace 

Was  only  in  the  figure  and  the  fieuse. 

Leaving  the  heart  a  false  and  foolish  void. 

Perhaps  they  felt  not  that  the  grass  was  green, 
And  that  the  flower,  wherewith  the  white  hand  toyed, 

Shone  with  the  silent  speech  of  the  Unseen. 
Perhaps  that  woman's  heart  was  hard  and  cold ; 
Perhaps  the  man  that  wooed  her  wooed  her  gold. 

Past  painter's  name  and  picture,  I  look  out 

Through  the  lawn  window,  where  the  shadows  pass 

So  swiftly,  and  each  shadow  with  a  shout 

Of  sweet  girl-laughter  from  the  trampled  grass. 

Ah,  Watteau,  thou  art  dim  for  all  thy  sun  ; 

The  world  is  wiser,  and  thy  day  is  done. 

Look  at  her  there,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 

Slim  as  a  lily,  fur  as  flowers  are  fair. 
And  look  at  him,  the  lord  of  leagues  of  grouse. 

Stalwart  as  Galahad,  and  as  debonair. 
No  rouge  or  powder,  wreath  or  ribboned  crook 
Mock  tibe  glad  morning  light  by  lawn  and  brook. 

Gome,  paint  them  as  they  stand — ^her  tumbled  hair, 
Flushed  cheek,  and  hughing  eyes  of  clearest  blue ; 

He  bronzed  and  bearded.    Hang  tiie  picture  there. 
And  say  which  is  the  nobler  of  the  two— - 

Those  old-world  maidens  with  their  shepherds  gay. 

Or  these,  the  man  and  woman  of  our  day. 

D.  M. 


MAKING  AN  INDEX. 


Among  'popnlar  errors'  as  yet 
unexploded  must  l>e  ranked  the 
widely  ^read  fallacy  that  any  one 
can  make  an  index.  But  for  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  index* 
making  would  seem  to  .have  be* 
come  in  modem  times  a  forsaken, 
if  not  a  lost,  art.  Sterling  and 
efficient  work  in  this  important 
branch  of  literature  is  now  seldom 
found,  and  for  many  years  the 
office  of  index-maker  has  fallen 
into  low  esteem  and  almost  dis- 
repute. It  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  neglect 
of  such  a  useful  and  time-saving 
craft  lies  entirely  with  authors 
and  publishers;  authors  being 
too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  indexing  their 
own  books — occasionally,  by  the 
bye,  they  are  incapable  of  it — 
and  the  remuneration  given  for 
such  work  is  generally  so  mean, 
that  competent  men  will  only 
engage  in  it  as  a  resource  from 
impecuniosity.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  index-making  in  its 
higher  phase  involves  not  only 
familiarity  with  thesubjectireated, 
but  also  the  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain faculty  ofSnalysis,  and  the 
ability  to  grasp  clearly  the  salient 
points  and  features  of  the  work 
to  be  indexed.  It  is  these  quali* 
ties  that  are  so  often  lacking  in 
the  indexes  of  the  present  time. 
In  many  cases  they  are  mere 
alphabetical  lists  of  proper  names, 
and  any  reference  to  the  unfortu- 
nate author's  opinions  or  argu- 
ments seems  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  such  reference  would 
necessitate  study  and  thought. 
The  unhappy  student,  who  is 
obliged  to  consult  works  cursed 


with  such  indexes,  often  finds 
himself  compelled  to  wade  through 
a  mass  of  matter  utterly  useless 
to  him  in  order  to  discover  some- 
thing he  should  have  been  able 
to  light  upon  at  once  by  means 
of  the  index. 

Literary  men  are  fast  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  of  reform  in  this 
matter,  and  one  of  the  outcomes 
of  this  awakening  is  the  lately 
formed  '  Index  Society,'  which, 
although  its  prime  object  is  to 
iasue  accurate  and  full  indexes  to 
standard  works  at  present  without 
them,  also  proposes  to  undertake 
the  compilation  of  good  and 
thorough  indexes  to  new  books. 
The  preliminary  publication  of 
this  society,  entitled  What  is  an 
Index  f*  by  Mr.  Henry  £<  Wheat- 
ley,  Honorary  Secretary,  has  re- 
cently been  published.  In  a 
stout  octavo  pamphlet  of  some 
hundred  pages,  Mr.  Wheatley  gives 
a  well-anan^Bied  monograph  on  the 
mysteries  of  indexing.  In  it 
w^  be  found,  interspersed  with 
much  sound  counsel,  many  amus- 
ing and  interesting  anecdotes 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is 
curious,  in  these  days,  of  the 
making  of  many  books,  to  be  told 
that  it  should  ever  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  raise  a  warn- 
ing voice  against  indexes,  lest  they 
should  encourage  sciolism,  and  a 
general  superficiality  of  learning. 
Thus  we  fb[id  John  GlanviUe,  in 
his  Vanity  of  DogmaHging^  saying, 
'Methinks  'tis  a  pitiful  piece  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  learnt  from 
an  index,  and  a  poor  ambition  to 

*  What  is  an  Index  f  a  few  !foUs  cm 
Indexei  and  Jndexers,  Bj  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.8.A.     (Sothenm  k  Co.) 
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be  rich  in  the  inventory  of 
another's  treasury ;'  and  even  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  of  pious  memory, 
alludes  censoriously  to  those  whose 
'  learning  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  tables  of  contents.'  Thomas 
Fuller,  Mr.  Wheatley  tells  us, 
was  a  true  index  -  connoisseur, 
and  in  his  Pisgah  Sighi  ofPaies- 
tine  he  gives  necessary  directions 
for  the  use  of  the  index,  where 
he  says, '  An  index  is  the  bag  and 
baggage  of  a  book — of  more  use 
than  honour;  even  such  who 
seemingly  slight  it,  secretly  usin^; 
it,  if  not  for  need  for  speed  of 
what  they  desire  to  find.'  Many 
hare  been  the  excuses  put  forth 
by  panimonious  publishera  or 
indolent  authors  for  the  omission 
of  indexes,  but  probably  that  of 
8.  Speed,  the  publisher  of  Howell's 
Diseourae  eoneeming  the  Freee- 
deney  0/ Kings  (1 664),  is  as  plausi- 
ble as  any:  'The  Bookseller  to 
the  Beader.  The  reason  why 
there  is  no  table  or  inder  added 
hereunto  is  that  every  page  in  this 
work  is  so  full  of  signal  remarks 
that  were  they  couched  in  an  index 
it  would  make  a  volume  as  big  as 
the  book,  and  so  make  the  postern- 
gate  to  bear  no  |»oportion  to  the 
bmlding.' 

An  index  is  seldom  turned 
to  for  simple  amusement,  or  as 
the  meet  interesting  and  easiest- 
read  portion  of  a  book,  but  in 
What  is  cui  Index  /  are  to  befound 
several  such  instances.  The  in- 
dex to  Prynne's  Histrio-Mastix 
(1633)  is  veiy  readable,  although, 
according  to  Carlyle,  the  Histrio- 
MasHx  itself  is  '  never  more  to 
be  read  by  mortal.*  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  entries  con- 
cerning plays  and  players  extract- 
ed by  Mr.  Wheatley  from  the 
index  to  this  work : 

*'J&uSbyhUf  one  of  the  fint  inventors  of 
tragedies;  Us  strange  and  sadden 
death. 

Impadency,  a  dangerous  sin  occasioned 
1^  atage^pUys. 


Lyes  condemned — frequent  in  plays. 
Crossing  of  the  face  when  men  go  to 

plays  shuts  in  the  devil. 
Heaven — ^no  stage-plays  there.' 

At  a  later  date,  among  humorous 
indexes,  that  of  Steele*s  to  the 
Taller  stands  very  high.  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  one  of  the  articles  in  his 
IndicatoTf  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  it.  Mr.  Wheatley  giyes 
a  few  specimens  from  it ;  for  in- 
stance : 

*  Vol.  I. 
Bachelor*8  scheme  to  govern  a  wife. 
Knaves  proved  fools. 

Vol.  ir. 

Dead  men,  who. 

Dead  persons  heard,  jadged,  and  sen- 
tenced. 

Love-letters  before  and  after  marriage, 
found  in  a  grave. 

Mathematical  sieve  to  sift  impertinenceB 
in  writing  and  discourse. 

Vol.  IV. 
Blockheads  apt  to  admire  one  another.* 

To  return  to  the  proposed  la- 
bours of  the  Index  Society.  Its 
founders  have  another  object  in 
view  not  yet  mentioned  by  us. 
This  IB  nothing  less  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  materials  for  a 
Universal  Reference  Index  that 
shall  eventually  include  every- 
thing, and  will  be  constantly 
growing  in  size  and  utility.  This 
is  an  enormous  task  to  undertake, 
and  may  be  regarded  by  many  as 
an  impossibility;  but,  as  Mr. 
Wheatley  shrewdly  remarks,  few 
people  ever  realise  the  simplicity 
and  usefulness  of  the  alphabet 
'Everything,  however  disconnect- 
ed, would  be  placed  in  the  Gene- 
ral Index,  and  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  would  there  find 
a  resting-place.' 

The  Society  appears  to  have 
made  a  good  start,  and  already 
numbers  nearly  two  hundred 
members.  Its  aims  are  so  catho- 
lic that  it  appeals  to  every  class 
of  literary  workers,  and,  should  it 
be  able  to  carry  out  its  intention, 
it  ought  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  learned  societies. 

A.  a.  H. . 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  AN  OCCASIONAL 

DAY  IN  BED. 


It  has  happened  to  eveiy  one  of 
us  in  our  time  to  he  compelled  to 
spend  an  occasional  day  in  hed. 
A  man  of  a  statistical  frame  of 
mind  once  made  the  calculation 
that  the  civilised  human  heing 
spends  on  an  average  ten  days  of 
his  life  in  hed.  You  are  not  exactly 
ill,  hut  you  are  out  of  sorts.  You 
are  fretful  and  anxious.  Man 
delights  you  not,  nor  woman 
either.  You  develop  a  tendency 
to  he  an  ogre  in  private  life. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  greatly  care 
ahout  sending  for  a  doctor.  For 
the  doctor  either  charges  you,  or 
he  does  not  charge.  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  not  quite  sure 
when  he  will  leave  off  charging 
you.  In  the  next  place,  you  are 
painfully  aware  that  you  are  accu- 
mulating a  vast  load  of  obligation. 
At  any  rate  ho  eventually  comes 
to  see  you.  You  think,  and  very 
justly,  if  you  do  not  have  him  to 
see  you,  you  will  probably  have 
reason  to  regret  it.  He  comes, 
and  he  passes  upon  you  the  deli- 
cious sentence  that  you  must  pass  a 
day  or  two  in  bed.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  doctors  have  a  great 
tendency  to  make  their  prescrip- 
tions nice,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
nicest  of  prescriptions.  He  will 
probably  carry  out  the  idea  by 
recommending  to  you  the  wing 
of  a  chicken,  and  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling wine.  He  considers  that 
the  general  tone  of  your  system 
requires  stfepgtliening.  That  doc- 
tor becomes  justly  popular  among 
all  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes. 
You  might  have  known  indeed, 
by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  that 


a  day  in  bed  was  just  the  thing 
to  meet  your  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  necessities.  But  the 
human  mind  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  rest  upon  authority. 
When  you  have  the  leisure  time 
in  bed,  study  that  great  man, 
Greorge  Comewall  Lewis — who 
thought  that  life  would  be  very 
tolerable  but  for  its  amusements — 
on  the  Influence  of  Autluority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  The  doctor 
is  the  great  modem  authority. 
He  has  superseded  the  father 
confessor.  His  opinion  is  especi- 
ally authoritative  when  it  happens 
to  coincide  with  your  own. 

How  still  and  quiet  it  all  is,  as 
you  thus  lie  in  bed.  All  the 
shocks  and  stirs  of  life  are  laid  to 
rest.  The  sweet  sense  of  restful- 
ness  and  quiet  steals  over  one. 
Generally  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
rush  and  anxiety  about  break&st- 
time ;  a  very  great  mistake,  for 
breakfisiM  ought  to  be  a  luxurious 
time.  You  must  finish  your  let- 
ters and  papers  at  a  particular 
moment  You  must  be  at  your 
business  at  a  particular  time. 
There  is  all  the  friction  and  con- 
fusion of  cab,  omnibus,  nulway, 
or  steamer.  It  is  such  a  comfort, 
as  you  turn  your  head  peacefully 
on  your  pillow,  to  think  that  you 
are  liberated  from  all  this.  You 
have  the  window  partly  opened  ; 
you  see  the  pure  clear  skies ;  you 
hear  the  rustling  breeze,  the  qui- 
vering foliage,  the  early  song  of 
birds.  It  is  so  unusual  that  you 
lie  in  bed,  that  there  is  a  percep- 
tible effect  upon  your  household. 
There  is  silence,  or  only  the  soft 
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toach.  and  tread.  All  your  sur- 
roundings get  into  sympathy 
with  you.  The  thought  occurs 
to  you  that  there  are  many  things 
which  have  heen  reserved  for  such 
leisure  hours  as  these.  There  are 
still  just  a  few  people  who  write 
long  letters ;  and  these  long  letters, 
one  or  two  perhaps  from  India  or 
Africa,  ought  to  be  re-read  and 
pondered.  There  is  the  novel  or 
poem  or  biography  which  you 
have  so  wished  to  read.  There 
are  back  numbers  of  the  Times, 
which  you  had  only  glanced  at, 
but  which  contain  matters  worthy 
of  study.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
will  be  wiser  not  to  ^o  anything 
at  alL  Anyhow,  you  spend  this 
present  time  just  as  you  like,  and 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Those 
'  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  con- 
science' know  what  a  terrible 
tyrant  that  same  conscience  can 
be.  If  we  are  only  enjoying  our- 
selves when  we  ought  to  be  doing 
some  irksome  duty,  all  our  enjoy- 
ment is  marred.  But  now  you 
read  and  think  in  the  possession 
of  your  full  privil^e.  Those 
exquisite  lines  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnet, 

'When  in  the  seaeions  of  sweet  silent 
thought 
summon  up  remembrance  of  the  past/ 

seem  exactly  meant  for  these 
musings  in  bed.  You  also  won- 
derfdlly  succeed  in  banishing  the 
business  and  distraction  of  life. 
Business  either  is  done,  or  is  left 
undone,  or  does  itself.  You  are 
resolved  that  it  shall  do  itself. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  do 
itself  better  than  you  can  do  it. 
It  is  a  wholesome  discovery  that 
the  world  can  get  on  without  you, 
and  that  you  are  not  the  one 
necessary  person  whom  you 
imagined  yourself  to  be.  More- 
over, there  are  many  good  people 
who  think — and  can  give  good 
reason  to  themselves  for  so  think- 
ing— that  if  they  cannot  attend 


to  their  own  affairs,  these  will  be 
ordered  for  them.  *  Does  God 
exact  day  labour,  light  denied)' 
they  ask  with  tiie  blind  poet. 
Whether  they  are  right  in  these 
thoughts  or  not,  whether  they 
are  fatalistic  or  otherwise,  may 
be  a  question ;  but  these  thoughts 
have  been  the  strength  of  men's 
hearts,  have  made  the  strength 
of  the  strongest  men,  and  have 
added  to  their  serenity  and  sense 
of  security  when  they  have  been 
forced  to  'give  up,'  and  creep 
wearily  into  their  beds. 

Taking  an  occasional  day  in  bed, 
simply  on  '  account  of  indisposi- 
tion, is,  however,  a  very  simple 
and  rudimentary  notion  of  this 
glorious  institution.  Bed  is  the 
natural  domicile  of  every  man : 

*  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry; 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die.* 

Bavard,  the  French  physiologis 
maintained  that  man  is  an  anunal 
who  exercises  the  thinking  faculty 
best  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Thus  there  are  high  artistic,  social, 
and  intellectual  uses  connected 
with  the  occasional  day  in  bed 
which  imperatively  claim  discus- 
sion«  Brindley,  the  great  engin- 
eer, when  he  was  fedrly  bothered 
and  puzzled  by  some  tough  pro- 
blem, always  betook  himself  to 
bed  until  he  had  solved  it.  Most 
people  have  a  great  kindness  for 
Loid  Melbourne,  who,  under  the 
affectation  of  frivolity,  used  to  get 
up  Hebrew  and  the  Fathers,  and 
imperturbable  good  -  humour  to 
bear  with  his  wife,  Lady  Caro- 
line, while  the  pretty  Byron-struck 
termagant  used  to  smash  the 
drawing-room  furniture.  His  in- 
timate friends  would  find  the 
Premier  calmly  taking  breakfast 
in  bed,  with  letters  and  despatches 
strewed  all  over  the  counterpane. 
The  poets  have  been  terrible  fel- 
lows to  get  out  of  bed.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  tlie  visions  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night  sweetly  inter- 
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mingle.  The  poet  Thomson  cul- 
tivated laziness  as  a  fine  art,  and 
thought  out  his  poems  in  bed. 
Pope  was  a  still  worse  fellow. 
When  he  had  a  fit  of  inspiration 
on  him,  he  would  keep  the  ser- 
vants running  about  for  him  all 
through  the  night.  He  made 
amends  to  them  by  the  plenteous- 
ness  of  his  '  vails.*  We  take  a 
later  instance.  Bismarck  says, 
according  to  Dr.  Busch,  '  I  was 
troubled  with  varicose  veins  in 
1866.  I  lay  full  length  on  the 
bed,  and  had  to  answer  letters  of 
a  very  desperate  sort  with  a  pen- 
cil.' He  has  given  us  some  of  his 
experiences  when  lying  in  bed. 
'I  used  to  lie  awake  full  of  all 
sorts  of  thoughts  and  troubles. 
Then  Yanin  would  suddenly 
come  up  before  me,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  the  minutest  particulars, 
like  a  great  picture  with  even  all 
its  colours  fresh — the  green  trees, 
the  sunshine  on  the  stems,  the 
blue  sky  above.  I  saw  every  in- 
dividual there.  I  struggled  to 
shake  the  thing  off;  and  when  at 
last  I  ceased  to  see  it,  other  things 
came  in — reports,  notes,  de- 
spatches, iftnd  so  on ;  but  I  fell 
over  about  morning.'  Bismarck 
at  Versailles  used  to  lie  in  bed  a 
great  deal,  *  because  he  cannot 
keep  himself  reasonably  warm  in 
any  other  way.'  I  sympathise 
with  Bismarck.  Accept,  Prince, 
the  marks  of  my  most  diatinguish- 
ed  consideration. 

There  are  certain  occasions 
when  it  becomes  highly  conveni- 
ent to  stay  in  bed.  Indispoeition 
is  a  valid  excuse  for  not  keeping  a 
great  number  of  disagreeable  en- 
gagements. Thackeray  makes  my 
Lord  Farintosh  have'  a  toothache 
when  he  does  not  care  to  dine 
with  a  branch  of  that  highly  re- 
spectable family,  the  Newcomes. 
Macanlay  says  that  Lord  Chatham 
made  it  convenient  to  have  the 
gout  when  he   did  not  care  to 


attend  Parliament.  A  great  many 
people  indulge  in  a  twinge  of 
aristocratic  gout,  when  the  sup- 
posed twinge  will  save  them  from 
something  which  they  do  not  like. 
Obviously,  if  a  man  ought  to  be 
in  bed,  he  ought  not  to  be  any- 
where else.  And  bed  is  such  an 
excuse  for  non-attendance  as  a  wit- 
ness or  juror  on  a  disagreeable 
trial,  or  attendingsome  party  where 
you  would  much  rather  not  go, 
or  when  a  man  does  not  want  to 
go  to  church.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  regular  'church  attack'  to 
which  many  people  are  liable.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
body  of  medical  statistics  to  show 
that  the  human  frame  is  liable  to 
a  chance  distemper,  compelling 
the  unhappy  patient  to  lie  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  an  indisposition 
that  regularly  occurs  every  Sun- 
day. I  do  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  all  this  is  sheer  sham  and 
hypocrisy.  But  when  things  are 
very  nicely  balanced,  when  you 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  you 
will  stay  in  bed  or  not,  when  you 
feel  that  you  would  like  to  do  so 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
disagreeable  duty  impression  that 
you  ought  to  get  up,  then  a  vwy 
slight  circumstance  settles  the 
matter,  and  persuades  you  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  your  proper  couim 
to  lie  in  bed. 

I  remember  once  aiguingwithan 
ingenious  (not  ingenuous)  youth, 
who  used  frequently  to  cut  the  lec- 
tures of  his  professor  at  a  northern 
university.  His  formula  of  excuse 
always  was  that  he  was  'aba^it 
£rom  indisposition.'  As  my  young 
friend  was  in  the  perfection  of 
high  health,  I  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  this 
species  of  insincerity.  The  youth 
had  a  highly  logical  mind,  and 
met  me  this  way :  *  Indisposition 
was  absent  from  me ;  ergo^  I  was 
absent  from  indisposition.'  The 
youth,  driven  from  this  subterfuge 
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by  the  demand  for  a  medical  cer- 
tificate, took  to  killing  off  his 
people  on  a  large  scale.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  attend  if  be  were 
mourning  tbe  sadden  demise  of  a 
cousin  or  an  aunt.  '  What !'  said 
Luabington — it  was  tbe  Lusbing- 
ton  commemorated  by  Tennyson 
and  Tbackeray — witb  a  twinkling 
glance  of  pity,  'are  not  all  your 
relations  dead  yet,  Mr.  B.  f 

Let  ua  analyse  tbis  lying  in  bed 
a  little  furtber.  I  maintain  tbat, 
in  tbe  mere  fact  of  lying  in  bed, 
tbere  is  something  bealtby  and  recu- 
perative to  tbe  system.  Tbe  wheels 
of  life  are  oiled  and  eased.  The 
proper  and  legitimate  purpose  of 
stopping  in  bed  is  to  go  to  sleep. 
There  is  nothing  ]ike  sleep.  There 
is  no  tonic  or  medicine  in  tbe 
whole  world  like  sleep.  Tbe 
more  sleep  tbe  brain  gets,  tbe 
better  does  the  brain  work.  All 
great  bcain-workers  have  been 
great  sleepers.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
could  never  do  witb  less  than  ten 
hours.  A  fool  may  want  .eight 
hours,  as  George  III.  said,  but  a 
pbiloflopher  wants  nine.  The  men 
who  have  been  tbe  greatest  gene- 
rals are  the  men  who  could  sleep 
at  will.  Thus  it  was  with  both 
Wellington  and  Kapoleon.  Tbe 
greatest  speakers  in  tbe  House  of 
Ck>mmons  have  been  tbe  men  who 
can  go  to  sleep  there  as  much  as 
they  like.  This  explained  tbe 
juvenility  of  tbe  aged  Palmerston. 
There  is  a  man  who  has  been 
Attorney-General,  whom  I  have 
seen  bury  bis  face  in  bis  bands 
over  bis  desk,  and  sleep  soundly 
until  his  own  cause  should  come 
on.  *  Sleep,'  says  tbe  Greek  pro- 
verby  '  is  tbe  medicine  for  every 
disease.'  '  If  be  sleep,  be  will  do 
welL'  A  friend  told  me  that  he 
tareated  himself  for  a  fever.  He 
went  to  bed  witb  a  large  pitcher 
of  lemonade  by  his  side.  He 
drank  and  slept,  slept  and  drank, 
till  he  drank  and  slept  himself 


well  again.  When  you  take  to 
your  bed,  get  all  tbe  sleep  you 
can  out  of  your  bedstead,  even 
although,  to  quote  Dick  Swivel- 
ler's  saying,  you  have  to  pay  for 
a  double-bedded  room,  confessing 
that  you  have  taken  a  most  un- 
reasonable amount  of  sleep  out  of 
a  single  bed.  You  will  be  bank- 
ing a  whole  store  of  recuperative 
energy.  Even  if  you  cannot  sleep, 
still  keep  to  your  bed.  There  is 
no  more  pestilent  heresy  than  that 
you  should  get  up  directly  you 
are  awake.  If  it  is  tbe  early  riser 
who  catches  the  worm,  tbe  worm 
is  a  great  idiot  in  rising  still 
earlier  in  order  to  be  caught.  K 
you  do  not  get  sleep  by  lying  in 
bed,  you  get  rest.  You  secure 
tbe  fallow  ground  which  will  here- 
after produce  a  good  harvest. 
Sleep  is  of  course  the  proper  em- 
ployment for  bed;  but  if  yon 
don't  sleep,  you  can  lie  still  and 
read.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
man  who  gets  up  really  learns  or 
does  more  than  tbe  man  who  lies 
in  bed.  If,  for  a  moment,  the 
writer  may  be  egotistical,  some  of 
tbe  hardest  work  which  be  has 
ever  done  has  been  from  the  early 
dawn  till  after  a  breakfast  in  bed. 
Of  all  sleep  in  tbe  world  there  is 
none  so  good  as  what  you  get,  in 
tbe  way  of  treasure-trove,  after 
the  usual  time  of  waking,  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  you  have  given 
up  the  expectation  of  getting  any 
more  sleep.  As  for  ^  being  called,' 
as  tbe  saying  goes,  that  is  simply 
a  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  our 
ancestors.  I  should  quarrel  with 
any  man  who  presumed  '  to  call' 
me.  One  of  the  main  beauties 
of  an  occasional  day  in  bed  is  that 
you  get  an  extra  stock  of  sleep, 
which  goes-  to  tbe  credit  side  of 
your  sanitary  account. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  of 
these  remarks  may  require  a  little 
qualifying  and  explaining.  A 
writer  has  often  to  guard  against 
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the  extreme  liteiality  of  many 
honest  people.  He  has  always  to 
make  allowance,  first  for  his  own 
density,  and  then  for  the  den- 
sity of  his  friends.  He  most  be 
allowed  to  remark  that  he  does 
not  indorse  the  conduct  of  those 
who  habitually  fold  their  hands 
for  a  little  more  sleep  and  slum- 
ber. It  will  be  perceived  that  we 
plead  for  the  advantages  of  an 
'occasional  day  in  bed/  not  for 
the  habit  I  have  known  several 
cases  where  people  have  gone  to 
bed  in  consequence  of  illness,  and 
have  been  so  delighted  with  their 
residence  in  Bedfordshire  then, 
that  they  have  persistently  re- 
fused to  get  up  again.  Lying  in 
bed  thinking — that  is,  thinking 
that  you  think — has  been  described 
as  being  as  bad  as  dram-drinking. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  re- 
solving to  lie  in  bed,  you  are  pur- 
suing a  deliberate  and  intelligent 
course,  really  carrying  out  a  line 
of  action,  or  rather  a  line  of  in- 
action, as  morally  and  medicin- 
ally useful.  Tou  have  laid  down 
your  programme  and  you  con- 
scientiously adhere  to  it. 

Then  there  is  another  advantage 
connected  with  an  occasional  day 
in  bed.  You  see  more  of  your 
fiimily  and  of  your  Mends,  and 
you  also  see  your  friends  in  a 
more  intimate  kind  of  way.  That 
must  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow 
who  hears  that  you  are  confined 
to  your  room  and  comes  over  to 
talk  with  you.  Your  people  tell 
him,  with  a  half  smile,  that  you 
are  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  and 
would  he  like  to  go  up-etairs.  Or 
the  sick  man,  finding  that  his 
friends  have  come  to  see  him, 
suddenly  thinks  himself  a  great 
deal  better,  and  comes  down-stairs 
to  see  them.  All  the  unfftvour- 
able  symptoms  miraculously  dis- 
appear when  he  finds  that  he  does 
not  want  to  stop  in  bed  any  longer. 
Anyhow,  it  is   a  very  pleasant 


attention  of  Jones  to  drop  in 
thus  unconventionally;  and  a 
glass  of  the  very  old  port,  espe- 
cially recommended  by  that  en- 
lightened physician  to  whom  we 
aUuded,  will  be  beneficial  both  to 
visitor  and  patient.  You  exchange 
gossip  and  political  ideas,  and 
discnssimperudism  and  our  foreign 
policy.  You  will  not  get  on  the 
worse  with  brother  Jones  in  your 
social  and  business  relations,  be- 
cause on  the  occasion  of  your  day 
in  bed  you  have  thrown  open 
your  vie  intime  to  him. 

There  is  just  one  drawback :  your 
next-doorneighbour,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
will  be  keenly  discussing  your 
position.  She  hears  you  are  ill, 
and  she  will  be  telling  your  friends 
that  you  have  made  your  last 
dying  speech  and  confession.  The 
old  lady  will  have  observed  with 
great  regret  that  you  have  not 
been  looking  well  for  a  long  time. 
You  are  evidently  breaking  up. 
What  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  your  care- 
lessness and  irregular  habits?  She 
understands  that  the  doctors  have 
long  given  you  over.  She  probably 
inquires  into  your  property  and 
insurances,  and  wonders  how  you 
leave  your  fEunily  provided  for. 
This  kind  of  remark  may  perhaps 
be  a  drawback  to  your  day  in  bed ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  it.  The  next  day 
you  surprise  her  by  coming  out  as 
fresh  as  paint,  and  with  a  fiower 
in  your  buttonhole.  She  will 
think  that  there  is  evidently  a 
mystery  about  you  which  is  not 
at  all  to  your  crodit. 

Yet  a  time  will  come  when  our 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Grundy,  will 
not  be  so  very  far  out  after  all. 
A  day  in  bed  may  be  a  very  seri- 
ous day,  and  a  precursor  of  many 
other  very  serious  days  in  bed. 
One  advantage  of  the  occasional 
happy  day  in  bed  will  be,  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  preparation  and  re- 
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hearaal  for  the  sadder  days  that 
are  the  lot  of  onr  poor  hnmanity. 
We  may  get  suggestive  hints  of 
faith  and  courage,  of  patience  and 
cahnnessy  as  we  lie  peacefully  and 
thankfully  in  hed,  thinking  per- 
chance of  the  narrow  bed  at  last. 
Those  are  sweet  words  of  the  great 
Hebrew  singer:  'Haye  I  not  re- 
membered Thee  in  my  bed,  and 
thought  upon  Thee  when  I  was 


waking?  Because  Thou  hast  been 
my  helper,  therefore  under  the 
shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  re- 
joice.' That  will  not  be  the  least 
advantage  of  a  sojourn  in  bed  if 
we  are  reminded  of  such  a  pro- 
tection and  such  a  consolation : 

*Say  not  p^ood-night;  bat  in  a  happier 

clime 
Wiah  me  good-moming.' 


ARE  YOU  AN  AUTHOR? 


You  hesitate  to  answer ;  because, 
if  not  already  an  author,  you  feel 
quite  certain  that  it  only  depends 
upon  yourself  to  become  one — ay, 
and  that  a  successful  one. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  can 
read;  and  everybody  who  can 
read  thinks  that  he  can  write, 
until  he  tries.  Why  would  not 
the  Parisian  shopkeeper  believe 
that  Scribe,  the  dramatist,  had 
made  three  millions  of  francs  with 
his  pen?  Why]  'Because  if 
Scribe  had  really  done  so,  every- 
body else  would  do  the  same.' 

The  vulgar  idea  of  authorship 
is  that  you  have  only  to  sit  down 
before  a  few  blank  sheets  of  paper, 
scribble  something  thereon,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  as  easy  as  talking.  The 
talkers  know  that  they  can  talk  ; 
and  what  is  writing,  they  think, 
but  the  permanent  fixing  of  talk  in 
written  or  printed  characters  ?  It 
is  just  the  reverse  process  of  read- 
ing aloud,  and  of  course  just  as 
easy.  One  thing  they  do  not 
know,  or  forget,  namely,  that  many 
clever  and  entertaining  talkers — 
educated  people,  to  boot — cannot 
write ;  that  is,  they  do  not  possess 
the  art  of  expressing  in  writing 
the  ideas  and  the  descriptions 
which  they  communicate  so  well 
and  readily  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  moment  they  are  made  to 
take  their  place  before  a  desk,  and 
a  pen  is  stuck  between  their  fin- 
gers, their  intellectual  activity  is 
paralysed.  The  tongue  is  their 
only  conductor  of  thought;  ink 
and  its  vehicles  are  perfect  non- 
conductors. 

The  aforesaid  vulgar  ought  to 


have  some  notion  of  this  from  the 
difficulty  they  experience  in  in- 
diting a  letter,  even  on  the  most 
ordinary  and  straightforward  sub- 
ject They  cannot  form  their  sen- 
tences; they  cannot  put  their 
sentences,  when  formed,  together ; 
they  are  puzzled  both  to  b^n  and 
to  end ;  they  reject  *  This  comes 
hopping*  for  *  I  take  up  my  pen,* 
and  are  obliged  at  last  to  have 
recourse  to  an  amanuensis.  And 
yet  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
authorship,  the  production  of 
something  that  the  public  will  caie 
to  read,  demands  effort,  previous 
thought,  preliminary  study,  close 
observation,  revision,  careful  edit- 
ing. 

Still  less  can  they  conceive  that 
incessant  authorship,  if  pursued 
without  duo  relaxation,  will  wear 
a  man  out,  down  to  the  point  of 
killing  him.  They  are  oblivions 
of  the  sad  or  sudden  way  in 
which  the  careers  of  Scott,  Sou- 
they,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
others  have  come  to  a  close. 
They  cannot  connect  labour  with 
literary  works  over  which  they 
shake  with  laughter,  or  smile  with 
delight.  It  all  reads  so  easy  and 
natural  The  most  they  concede 
is  that  '  it  is  a  gift,*  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  true.  For  the 
rest,  authors,  they  fancy,  write  as 
spontaneously  and  with  as  little 
trouble  as  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
sing  in  a  grove.  '  It  is  like  pick- 
ing up  money  in  the  street,'  says 
a  slightly-educated  person,  on  be- 
holding a  cheque  received  for  con- 
tributions to  a  popular  periodical 

Perhaps  the  belief  that  no 
trouble  need  be  taken  is  one  cause 
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of  the  failure  of  maDj  would-be 
authors.  '  Your  easy  writing,' 
said  Byron,  '  is  cursed  hard  read- 
ing.' Editors  of  magazines  could 
contribute  volumes  full  of  in- 
stances, some  provoking,  some 
laughably  absurd,  and  some  simply 
contemptible.  Of  this  last  class 
are  the  hideous  wisps  of  slovenly 
manuscript,  destitute  of  a  single 
finished  English  sentence — ^those 
wretched  sloppy  compounds  of 
crude  ideas  and  careless  diction 
which  make  one  think  sadly  of 
wasted  life. 

What  a  museum  of  literary  cu- 
riosities might  be  coUected  from 
rejected  manuscripts  I — amongst 
which  colourless  ink,  illegible 
handwriting,  illogical  punctuation, 
and  crowded  interpolations  would 
conspicuously  figure.  The  tran- 
scription of  a  fair  copy  seems  held 
to  be  a  needless  labour,  the  com- 
positors' eyesight  hardly  worth 
regarding.  Luckily  this  class  of 
'  copy'  does  not  often,  as  a  rule, 
go  to  press.  But  if  such  authors 
complain  of  being  poor,  the  pub- 
lishers may  well  reply,  *  Yes ;  be- 
cause you  are  such  very  poor 
authors.' 

I  suspect  that  the  number  of 
people  who  would  like  to  write 
for  journals  and  periodicals,  but 
who  do  not,  for  want  of  courage 
to  set  to  work  and  of  industry  to 
work  well  afterwards,  is  very  con- 
siderable. They  may  have  within 
them  the  figurative  straw  where- 
with to  make  their  literary  bricks; 
but  then,  like  Israel  in  Egypt, 
they  are  idle.  They  are  too  idle 
to  mould  their  ideas  into  a  shapely 
phrase,  too  idle  to  put  the  ^ts 
they  have  witnessed  into  a  clear 
and  consistent  narrative. 

One  illustrative  instance  will 
be  confessed  to  by  numbers  of  my 
readers  —  not  confessed  to  l^e 
world  at  large,  but  to  themselves 
and  to  my  own  confidential  ear, 
if  their  whispers  could  reach  it. 


I  allude  to  the  case  of  private 
journal  -  keeping.  How  many 
thousands,  before  starting  on  their 
travels,  havc^  firmly  resolved  to 
enter  their  every  impression  and 
adventure  in  a  diary,  which  should 
one  day  have  all  the  vogue  of 
Sterne's  SetUimerUal  or  Eos- 
seau's  Confessions,  and  have 
given  it  up  at  the  close  of  the 
third  day,  all  through  sheer  idle- 
ness !  They  had  not  the  pluck  to 
continue  the  effort  of  painting  in 
decent  black-and-white  form  on 
paper  the  pictures  that  had  passed 
over  their  cranial  sensorium. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  Student,  says 
that  an  author's  unwritten  works 
are  often  his  best ;  but  to  obtain 
that  hypothetical  praise,  the 
author  must,  I  suppose,  have 
written  something.  Otherwise, 
the  inchoate  catalogues  of  un- 
written diaries  ought  to  take  a 
high  place  in  literature.  '  Single- 
speech  Hamilton'  might  beeome 
fkmous  through  his  only  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  a 
*  No-speech  Hamilton'  can  expect 
no  celebrity. 

Let  not  a  word  be  said  against 
such  idleness.  Its  wide-spread 
existence  is  providential  What 
a  happy  release  it  has  procured 
the  world  from  countless  interest- 
ing works  in  2  vols.  8vo  !  Verily 
— Heaven  be  praised  for  the  fact ! 
— it  is  not  everybody  who  has 
the  courage  and  energy  to  handle 
the  pen  of  the  ready  writer.  In 
spite  of  Byron's  dictum,  there  are 
crowds  of  individuals  who  find  it 
infinitely  easier  to  read  the  easiest 
writing  than  to  write  it  them- 
selves. Hence  the  rush  of  candi- 
dates for  editorial  approval  is  kept 
down  by  the  force  of  innate  indo- 
lence. Not  one  out  of  a  million 
who  think  of  doing  so  ever  leaves 
literary  progeny,  published  or  un- 
published. The  popular  essayist 
or  novel-writer  is  as  much  the 
result  of  natural  selection  as  the 
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master  lion  of  the  deseit,  or  the 
oak  which  grows  to  be  the  mon- 
arch of  the  wood. 

Nor  do  people  necessarily  ab- 
stain &om  writing  for  want  of 
capacity;  quite  the  contrary. 
Were  tiiey  only  to  try,  they  might 
probably  rival,  or  not  fall  far 
short  of — ^at  least  they  believe  so 


—  Milton,  Byron,  Macaulay, 
Dickens.  But  it  would  be  too 
much  trouble.  They  can  live 
without  it.  They  are  willing  to 
leave  the  field  open  to  more  ne- 
cessitous adventurers,  and  to  prove 
their  intellectual  ability  by  pick- 
ing holes  in  the  trash  which  others 
writ«. 


LOVE  IN  MAY  1879. 


Foolish,  who  haste  unbidden  to  the  shrine 

With  costly  gifts  and  precious  sacrifice ; 
Ignorant,  heedless  how  your  hands  resign 

Silver  and  gold  and  gems  of  goodly  price  ; 
While  Love,  like  senseless  image  of  carved  stone, 
Gazes  at  all  your  gifts  and  cares  for  none. 
What  would  you  gain  if  every  whispered  word 
Of  your  long  prayers  were  heard  1 

This  would  Love  grant  you.     Tears  in  tender  eyes 

(You  would  not  know  how  soon  those  tears  were  dried), 
Buch  sweet  loud  laughter,  and  such  glad  surprise 

You  would  not  hear  the  sighs  of  those  that  sighed, 
A  heart  that  half  believed  its  own  lie  true, 
A  sleep  that  dreamed  a  night  or  twain  of  you. 
And  lips  that  grieved  to  fhid  how  little  bliss 
Lies  in  a  lover's  kiss. 

And  yet— one  flower  I  plucked ;  and  other  flowers 
Seemed  only  scentless  growths  of  sterile  earth : 

One  glad  long  hour  I  dreamed ;  and  other  hours 
Became  mere  barren  moments,  little  worth : 

One  star  I  watched,  whose  clear  and  slender  ray 

For  me  outshone  the  sunMght  of  tU^e  day, 

A  light  on  earth  more  fair  than  stars  above. 

I  wonder  what  is  love.  b. 
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THE  COMEDIE  FRANgAISE. 


The  great  French  theatre  whose 
company  is  jost  ahout  to  visit  us 
is  distinguished  from  any  English 
theatre  of  the  present  day  by  this 
noteworthy  fact — that  it  has  a 
history  and  a  character,  ^ot  one 
of  our  London  playhouses,  with 
the  exception  of  Drury  Lane 
(which  would  seem  to  have  lost 
all  dramatic  value),  can  in  any 
degree  rival  the  two  hundred 
years'  history  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise ;  nor,  though  the  lead- 
ing features  of  some  of  them — of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's,  notably — 
are  sufficiently  marked,  are  they 
ever  very  long  lived.  We  are 
never  sure  that  a  year  or  two 
may  not  revolutionise  a  theatre; 
indeed,  the  only  house  whose 
specialty  has  fairly  outlasted  a 
generation  is  the  Haymarket,  home 
of  the  larger  type  of  comedy. 

The  one  permanent  character- 
istic of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  has 
seldom  been  more  pronounced 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
— except  perhaps  when,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  troupe  had  its  first 
legal  establishment;  yet,  though 
constantly  claimed  by  the  French 
as  a  national  trait,  it  is  one  which 
hardly  any  ordinary  Englishman 
would  think  of  ascribing  to  them. 
This  is  good  sense — le  bon  sens 
franqais ;  though,  as  the  term  is 
rather  applied  to  literature  and 
art  than  to  practical  life,  and  is 
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used  in  the  sense  of  correctness, 
logic,  moderation,  the  more  exact 
expression  might  be  le  bon  goUt — 
cultivated,  measured,  almost  per- 
fect taste.  This  quality  indeed, 
with  hardly  a  disturbing  element 
until  the  recent  extravagances  of 
Hugo  and  of  Feuillet,  has  reigned 
at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  through- 
out its  long  history — ^from  Moli^re 
to  Augier. 

The  briefest  sketch  of  that  his- 
tory will  show  how  persistent  has 
been  this  quality,  while  it  may 
also  suggest  the  reason  of  its 
interruption;  and  as  a  sketch 
that  should  give  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  magazine  article  an 
account  of  the  Commie  Frangaise 
past  and  present  must  be  brief  in- 
deed, this  is  fortunate. 

The  national  French  theatre 
was  first  definitely  constituted, 
under  its  great  founder,  in 
1680,  though  it  did  not  assume 
its  present  title  till  nine  years 
later;  but  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  for  Moli^re  and  his  com^ 
pany  had  preceded  their  attain- 
ment of  this  position,  this  crown 
of  all  their  labours. 

Love  for  an  actress  (Armande 
E^jart,  whom  later  he  married) 
had,  it  is  said,  induced  MoH^re  to 
join  a  troupe  of  strolling  players, 
and  for  thirteen  years  he  had 
travelled  in  th^  provinces,  gradu- 
ally rising  to  be  manager  of  his 
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company,  'which  soon  eclipsed  all 
its  rivals.  Playing  at  first  in 
tragedy,  afterwards  in  comedy, 
and  writing  a  few  of  the  extrava- 
gant farces  which  preluded  the 
FrScieusea  Ridicules  and  the  Ecole 
des  Marisy  Moli^re  was  held  hy 
country  audiences  to  have  fairly 
won  his  spurs;  but  Paris — now 
under  the  sway  of  three  po.wer- 
ful  companies — was  an  untried 
and  dangerous  field.  There  the 
tragedies  of  Gomeille  were  played 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
master,  now  past  his  prime,  by 
the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne;  spectacular  pieces  were 
produced  with  much  magnificence 
by  the  Comediens  du  Marais  ;  and 
a  troupe  of  Italians  played  their 
national  commedie  deW  arte  with 
constant  success. 

Against  these  our  little  band  of 
unknown  country  actors  had  to 
struggle;  nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that,  meeting  his  rivals  on  their 
own  ground,  Moli^re  would  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  position 
against  them— it  was  not  oyer- 
easy  even  to  obtain  the  royal 
sanction  for  the  establishment  of 
another  theatre  in  Paris.  How- 
ever, after  his  company  (with 
himself  in  the  principal  part)  had 
performed  before  the  king  with 
fair  success  the  tragedy  of  Nico- 
mkde,  Moli^re,  in  a  speech  of  in- 
genious humility,  asked  leave  to 
supplement  their  'feeble  copy  of 
excellent  originals'  with  a  little 
pleasantry  of  their  own  :  a  farce 
called  Le  Docteur  Amoureux, 
which  has  not  been  preserved. 
This  at  once  took  the  fancy  of 
the  Court,  and  Moli^re's  company 
forthwith  received  the  roysd 
license. 

Even  then  it  was  nearly  five 
years  before  Paris  was  fairly  won. 
The  repertoire  of  the  company 
was  very  limited — ComeiUe's 
tragedies  and  a  few  comedies  of 
Scarron,  which  the  audience  knew 


by  heart,  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  the  '  share'  of  each 
actor  after  a  night's  performance 
was  sometimes  scarcely  more  than 
a  few  pence.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Moli^re  threw  his  heart  and  soul 
into  the  worn-out  tragedies  of  the 
day;  only  some  of  the  absurd 
farces  which  had  made  the  coun- 
try-folks laugh  pleased  the  good 
people  of  Paris.  Even  within  his 
company  there  was  danger;  the 
riyal  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne  and  the  Marais  tried  to  sow 
dissension  among  the  new-comers 
— ^but  in  vain,  for  Moliere  was 
not  only  admired  and  respected, 
but  heartily  loved. 

At  last,  howeyer,  a  happy 
satire — ^the  Precieuses  Ridicules — 
drew  all  Paris  to  the  Petit  Bour- 
bouy  and  after  this  one  hit  all 
was  plain-sailing.  In  spite  of 
jealousy,  and  of  the  enemies 
made  by  his  unsparing  wit, 
Moli^re's  masterpieces  won  him 
triumph  after  triumph ;  the  Mis- 
anthrope, the  TartuffSf  the  Bour- 
geois Oentilhomme  were  the  talk 
of  Paris  then,  as  they  have  since 
been  the  pride  of  France;  and 
one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
perseverance  and  spirit  which, 
rapidly  produced  them,  amid  all 
the  labours  of  acting  and  of 
management,  and  amid  constant 
and  bitter  domestic  trouble. 

When  one  looks  at  the  splendid 
statue  of  Moliere  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  one  can 
partly  understand  the  mind  and 
heart  from  which  those  great 
satires  came.  The  French  take 
the  Misanthrope  as  many  of  us 
take  Hamlet — they  look  upon  it 
as  the  expression  of  what  was 
most  characteristic  of  its  author's 
mind  :  as,  not  improbably,  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  from  a  certain 
sardonic  point  of  view.  Good 
sense,  good  taste,  are  the  very 
essence  of  this  comedy ;  the  false- 
hood of  courtly  manners  is  laid 
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bare,  while  yet  the  futility  of  in- 
diyidual  revolt  against  universal 
custom  is  shown.  The  keen  sen- 
sitive face  of  Moli^re  needed  no 
mask  for  the  part  of  Alceste ;  nor 
was  the  brilliant;  hard,  good  sense 
of  the  coquette  C^lim^ne  a  mere 
assnmption  to  Armande  B^jart, 
Moli^re's  beautiful  and  faithless 
wife.  That  the  form  of  these 
classical  comedies  is  undiamatic 
and  narrow  needs  not  to  be  said ; 
the  essential  fact  is  that  they  are 
an  exact  and  logical  statement  of 
the  spirit  of  their  time,  that  their 
strength  is  that  of  the  best  sense 
and  taste  of  the  day,  as  inter- 
preted by  Moli^re. 

Yet  one  must  qualify  the  ver- 
dict of  French  critics  upon  Le 
Misanthrope;  one  must  allow  that 
their  praise  of  its  common  sense 
leaves  common  sense  behind.  M. 
Hippolyte  Lucas,  for  example, 
tells  ns  that  *what  Homer  did 
for  the  heroic  songs  of  Greece, 
and  Dante  for  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  did 
Moli^re  for  the  universal  precepts 
of  reason.'  Such  a  comparison 
is  surely  absurd;  indeed,  many 
Englishmen  would  be  inclined  to 
say  that  Moli^re  was  at  his  great- 
est in  pure  broad  farce — as  that  of 
the  Manage  Force — ^in  which,  if 
he  have  any  rival,  Aristophanes 
is  the  only  one.  The  mere  collo- 
cation of  the  names  of  Hamlet 
and  the  Misanthrope  must  have 
struck  many  readers  as  ridicu- 
lous ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  any  English  spectator 
of  this  play,  with  which  the 
Com&lie  Frangaise  commences 
its  season  at  the  Gaiety  (acting  it 
with  every  conventionality  un- 
modified, with  gestures  and  al- 
most tones  which  have  descended 
from  Moli^re),  will  fail  to  find  in 
it  a  lack  of  force  and  variety,  a 
commonplacenees  pervading  much 
of  the  common  sense,  &  flatness 
throughout  contrasting  most  un- 


favourably with  the  fuU  vigour 
not  only  of  Shakespeare,  Con- 
greve,  or  Goldsmith,  but  even  of 
Sheridan  in  his  masterpiece,  the 
School  for  Scandal,  imitated  in 
part  firom  this  very  play. 

But  to  turn  from  Moli^re  to  his 
company,  and  its  final  triumph. 
In  1680  Louis  XIY.  united  in  one 
theatre  the  troupes  which  had 
hitherto  been  rivals,  and  gave 
them  the  exclusive  right  of  play- 
ing tragedies  and  comedies  in 
Paris — a  privilege  which  their 
successors  struggled  hard,  but 
vainly,  to  retain.  A  legal  form  of 
association  was  drawn  up,  and 
Louis  allowed  them  1200  livres  a 
year — since,  by  degrees,  increased 
to  240,000  francs  (9600Z.). 
Ground  was  bought  whereon  to 
build  a  theatre;  but  this  was  not 
the  present  site,  to  which  the 
company  did  not  remove  till  a 
hundred  years  later  (1789);  and 
the  contributions  to  the  expense 
to  be  made  by  each  actor  were  de- 
cided upon;  as  also  the  manner 
of  reimbursement  to  him  or  his 
heirs,  and  the  payments  of  new 
members.  There  were  twenty- 
three  full  shares,  each  of  8750 
livres  15  sols  5  deniers ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  the  livre  fran^ise  was  a  coin 
of  value  even  less  than  that  of 
the  'pund  Scots.'  Half-shares 
and  quarter-shares  might  be  held ; 
and  this  arrangement  still  con- 
tinues— when  an  actor  is  elected  a 
soddtaire  of  the  company,  he  re- 
ceives at  least  a  quarter-share  of 
the  profits,  to  which  a  further 
eighth  of  a  share  is  added  after 
two  years. 

The  great  name  which  follows 
tl)^t  of  Moli^re  in  the  annals  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais  is  that  of 
Eacine,  who  may  be  roughly  said 
to  hold  the  same  position  when 
compared  with  ComeiUe  that  Pope 
holds  to  Dryden.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  for  an  Englishman  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  chann  of  this  writer ; 
even  Frenchmen,  indeed,  call  him 
— like  claret — un  godi  acquis.  He 
is  the  poet  of  correctness — a  title 
which  means  with  him,  as  it  did 
with  Pope,  merely  the  poet  of  care. 
His  Greek  tragedies  are  one  vast 
anachronism,  eJthongh  it  would 
seem  that  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  Kachel  infused  into  them  some- 
thing of  a  Greek  spirit.  Both  the 
Phidre  and  the  Andromaque^ 
which  are  to  be  played  at  the 
Gaiety,  will  he  interesting,  as 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  ap- 
pear as  their  heroines;  but  it 
is  probable  that  their  author^s 
pleasant  farce,  Les  Plaideurs,  with 
Got,  Delaunay,  and  Coquelin,  will 
be  more  frankly  enjoy^. 

Comeille,  Moli^re,  and  Eacine 
— ^these  three  names  filled  the  great 
classical  period  of  French  dramatic 
literature;  but  before  Eacine's 
death,  had  appeared  a  young 
writer  of  comedy,  whose  master- 
piece  still  holds  the  stage — Reg- 
nard,  frankly,  carelessly,  hopeless- 
ly immoral,  yet  the  writer  of  the 
</'&ueiir,which8Uggested  the  gloomy 
and  powerful  English  tragedy,  the 
Gamester.  Messieurs  Delaunay, 
Coquelin,  Coquelin  cadet^  and  the 
charming  Mdlle.  Broisat  will  ap- 
pear in  this  piece  at  the  Gaiety,  and 
the  performance  will  probably 
be  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  classical  repertoire.  With 
Regnard's  death  there  came  to  the 
front  Marivaux,  an  artificial  but 
delightful  writer,  whose  still  popu- 
lar Jeux  da  V Amour  et  du  Hasard 
is  not,  I  regret  to  notice,  to  be  per- 
formed in  England,  where  this 
exquisitely  refined  comedy  would 
have  had  a  double  interest — first, 
from  the  splendid  and  most  classi- 
cal performance  of  M.  Coquelin, 
unquestioned  prince  of  stage-valets ; 
and  next,  from  the  comparison 
between  this  the  original,  and  the 
well-known  two-act  farce,  Chech- 
matSf  adapted  from  it  by  Andrew 


Halliday.  The  immense  superi- 
ority in  style  of  the  comedy  of 
Marivaux  is  worth  more  than  bare 
recognition. 

Of  this  period  was  Baron,  actor 
and  dramatist,  a  pupil  of  Moli^re. 
In  his  plays  he  stu<Med  &om  him- 
self the  fatuity  of  *  ladies*  men ;' 
he  was,  we  are  told,  '  spoilt  by  the 
duchesses  of  the  day.*  Was  it  a 
real  event,  or  only  a  possibility, 
which  he  recorded  in  the  scene  of 
LHomme  d  bonnes  Fortunes,  in 
which  two  women  recognise  on 
each  other  their  own  presents  to 
their  lover) 

In  the  writers  of  this  time  we 
notice  already  the  beginning  of  the 
change  from  the  reign  of  the  no- 
blesse to  that  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
a  natural  step,  one  might  say,  in 
the  path  of  common  sense.  Tet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  this 
period  the  morals  of  the  French 
stage  were  at  their  very  worst; 
and  it  does  not  need  English  pru- 
dery to  find  in  them  continual 
offences  against  good  taste,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  second  great  period  of  the 
French  theatre  is,  of  course,  that 
of  Voltaire,  who  fills  three-quarters 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
whom  is  strongly  felt  the  com- 
mencement of  that  English  influ- 
ence which  in  varying  forms  con- 
tinues throughDiderotandS^daine 
to  Victor  Hugo  and  even  Alfred 
de  Musset.  Shakespeare  was  the 
potent  spirit  whose  essence  Vol- 
taire strove  to  transfuse  into  the 
form  of  Eacine;  and  though  the 
narrow  common  sense  of  the 
French  philosopher  was  shocked 
at  the  daring  of  the  English  poet, 
and  fell  into  absurdities  which  his 
imagination  easUy  overstepped,  the 
influence  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
one.  Voltaire  may  be  individually 
inferior  to  Eacine  as  a  dramatist, 
but  he  marks  the  approach  of  a 
greater  period ;  though  he  smells 
vulgarity  in  the  strong  men  and 
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170111611  of  Shakespeare,  he  helps 
to  take  down  £n>iii  theii  stilts  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Comeille. 
His  2daire,  in  which  Mdlle.  Bern- 
hardt and  Mounet-Sully  will  ap- 
pear at  the  Graiety,  was  intended 
to  show  how  Shakespeare  ought  to 
have  written  Othello;  and  though 
from  this  point  of  yiew  a  failure, 
it  is — especially  in  its  earlier  acts 
— ^a  hright  and  interesting  drama. 

In  the  reign  of  Yoltaire  lived 
two  of  the  greatest  of  French 
actors — Le  Kain  and  Mdlle.  Clair- 
on,  whom  I  notice  here  especially 
as  canying  on  the  progress  of 
common  sense  in  one  matter  of 
some  importance.  While  Grarrick 
was  yet  dressing  Macheth  like  an 
officer  in  the  Guards,  these  his 
contemporaries  had  given  some 
sort  of  correctness  to  the  costumes 
of  their  stage.  It  was  in  1759,  in 
the  Orphelin  de  la  Chine  of  Vol- 
taire, that  this  reform  was  first 
attempted ;  and  the  experiment 
was  at  once  successful,  partly,  per- 
haps, hecause  it  did  not  go  too  far. 
It  was  more  in  cut  than  in  ma- 
terials that  the  Greek  or  harharian 
costumes  of  the  stage  departed 
from  the  fashions  of  Louis  XY., 
as  may  he  inferred  from  the  manner 
by  which  Philoctetes  was  *  dressed' 
in  Bellecour.  That  unhappy  war^ 
rior  wore  a  eoubreveste  of  rose- 
coloured  satin,  a  satin  mantle  of 
a  deep  red,  flowered  with  gold  and 
lined  with  '  tiger-striped'  satin, 
and  a  hat  adorned  with  ostrich 
feathers,  which  was  girt  with  a 
diadem  qui  se  raUachait  a  un 
mufle  de  lion  ;  his  hair  rose  in  curls 
over  his  ears  and  in  a  chignon 
behind  his  head,  and  he  carried  a 
gUt  bow  and  gUt  arrows.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  which  Yol- 
taire appreciated. 

Barely  mentioning  Piron,  I  will 
pass  to  younger  contemporaries 
of  Yoltaire  "who  were  on  the  whole 
curiously  uulike  him.  "With  Di- 
derot and  S^daine  we  are  among 


middle-class  men  and  women,  act- 
ing, speaking,  and  suffering  as  our- 
selves. The  Phre  de  Famille  of  the 
former  and  the  PhUosop/ie  sans  le 
Savoir  of  the  latter  are  as  homely 
as  the  modem  English  school  of 
comedy.  ThA  Philosopher  indeed, — 
an  attack  on  the  immorality  of  the 
duel, — is  one  of  the  most  marked 
instances  of  the  progress  of  common 
sense  we  shall  find  in  the  history 
of  the  French  theatre.  The  play 
has  been  preserved  to  our  day 
chiefly  by  the  &esh  and  charming 
character  of  the  young  girl  Yic- 
torine,  for  whose  sake  George  Sand 
wrote  a  sequel  to  the  comedy, 
which — ^having  the  exceptional 
fate  of  being  more  popukur  than 
the  original  piece — is  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Gaiety,  though  not 
with  a  very  strong  *  cast.' 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to 
show  here  the  political  importance 
of  the  stage  in  France  during  this 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  was  indeed  a  kind  of 
forum,  where  all  questions  of  public 
interest  had  some  sort  of  hearing. 
That  Hhe  Eevolution  began  in 
the  comedies  of  Beaumarchais'  has 
been  said  so  often,  that  English 
spectators  are  astonished  to  find 
in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  and  its 
predecessor  only  merry  plays  of 
intrigue,  with  a  minimum  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition ;  but  during 
the  Eevolution  itself  there  was  a 
constant  succession  of  d  propos 
pieces,  which  held  up  the  mirror 
to  a  singularly  ugly  series  of  faces 
on  both  sides.  That  throughout 
this  period  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
produced  very  few  violent  plays — 
for  neither  Charles  IX,  nor  the 
even  more  famous  Ami  des  Lois  is 
in  any  way  extreme — proves,  I 
think,  how  thoroughly  moderation 
was  a  tradition  of  the  house.  The 
great  Talma  was  an  energetic  Re- 
publican, but  not,  I  believe,  any- 
thing like  a  montagnard;  and  the 
mildly  reactionary  party  in   the 
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company  was  so  strong  that  a  split 
ensued,  and  in  the  sequel  the  con- 
servative half  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  there  remained  for  some 
months. 

But,   apart   from  politics,  the 
comedy  and  prose-drama   of  the 
Fran9aiBe  had,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  grown   and  changed  very 
greatly  since  the  classical  days; 
while  the  English  influence,  not 
only  of  Shakespeare,  hut  of  our 
eighteenth-century  writers  of  *  do- 
mestic drama,*  had  greatly  affected 
— I  may  perhaps  say  humanised 
— ^French   playwrights    of  these 
schools.     Tragedy  alone  did  not 
develop ;  it  became  only,  as  people 
say,  *more    so.'      Parisian   good 
taste,  then  in  one  of  its  most  ar- 
tificial stages,  grew  more  and  more 
fastidious,  insisted  more  and  more 
rigorously  on  the  observance  of 
rules  laid  down  by  the  great  mas- 
ters,   which    worthy    successors 
would  have  been  the  first  to  break. 
The  broad  good  sense  of  imagina- 
tion was  absent,  and  the  narrow 
good  sense  which  works  logically 
from    premises    it    has    not  the 
strength  to  test  grew  yearly  more 
tyrannical  in  its  sway.     "When  it 
had  become  unendurable  Victor 
Hugo  arose. 

I  do  not  carry  my  theory  so  far 
as  to  uphold  Hugo  as  an  example 
of  the  bon  sens  Jran^is  because 
he  set  himself  to  oppose  stupid 
conventionalities  r^he  was  no  doubt 
an  exception  to  the  normal  good 
taste  of  the  *  house  of  Molifere.' 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  the  reason 
for  this  exception:  the  rule  of 
narrow  correctness  had  been  car- 
ried too  far,  and  it  was  natural 
that  .the  reaction  should  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Hemani,  Ma- 
rion Delorme,  Marie  Tudor,  con- 
tain much  that  is  absurd,  much 
that  is  thoroughly  vulgar  and  re- 
volting ;  but  they  have  a  dramatic 
strength  and  reality,  with  an  ease 
of  expression  and  a  freedom  of 


metrical  form,  undreamt  of  by 
Hacine  or  Voltaire.  Viewed  by 
themselves,  as  works  of  art,  tkey 
may  be  inexcusable;  but  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors  they 
are  a  very  welcome  change.  Rttff 
BlaSf  indeed,  is  in  its  way  really 
fine — one  might  call  it  the  per- 
fection of  melodrama :  it  has  tho- 
roughly borne  the  test  of  trans- 
lation into  every  language,  and 
one  cannot  but  hope  that  it  may 
be  performed  at  the  Gaiety,  when 
the  much  inferior  Hemani  is  to 
be  given  four  times. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  classic  and  the  romantic 
schools  of  French  drama  has  been 
told  so  often — with  its  riots,  its 
absurdities,    its    exaggerations — 
that  there  can  be  no  need  to  repeat 
it.     That  its  result  was,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  the  roman- 
tic side,  is  also  known ;  it  became 
quite  a  matter  of  course  for  a 
'  heroine  to  address  her  lover  as 
son    lion,    superbe    et    genereux, 
and  for  a  dramatist  to  break  up 
a  little  the  monotonous   ccesura 
of   classic    French  verse.      One 
point,  however,  deserves  notice. 
Although  in  the  present  day  we 
take  for  granted  our  Ruy  Bias 
and  Hemani  at  the  Fran9ai8,  one 
is  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
this  conservative  theatre  gave  the 
romantic  drama  its  first  trial ;  that 
Hemani  was  produced  there,  in 
the  teeth  of  tradition,  all  but  fifty 
years  ago — on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary 1830.     The  reason  which  the 
reader  of  plays  to  the  theatre  gave 
for  recommending  its  production 
was   certainly  a  sufficiently  odd 
one;  he  considered  it  (he  said) 
'a  tissue  of  extravagances,'  but 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  per-   ' 
form  it,  that  the  public  might  see 
how  far  the  human  mind  could  go 
astray  if  common  sense  and  taste 
were  disregarded  !* 

*  With  Dofla  Sol  and  Marie  Tudor  the 
names  of  Mdlles.  Man  and  Greoxges  are 
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Hugo  Btill  lives  and  sacceeds, 
bat  two  of  his  most  successful 
contemporaries-,  Scribe  and  Dela- 
vigne,  have  fallen  into  that  curious 
temporary  oblivion  "which  awaits 
the  celebrities  of  time  just  past. 
In  Scribe,  artificial  though  he  be, 
one  finds  to  a  high  degree  the 
finish  and  balance,  the  charm  and 
grace,  distinctive  of  the  French. 
In  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
stage  almost  every  other  dramatist 
yields  to  him ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  in  the  coming  season 
the  Comedie  FranQaise  purposes 
to  give  us  no  example  of  a  real,  if 
not  a  great,  master  of  his  art.  For 
Delavigne,  I  will  only  note  in 
passing  his  tact  and  fine  sense, 
as  shown  especially  in  the  HJcole 
des  VieillardSy  a  story  of  an  un- 
equal marriage. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  decade,  1830-40, 
during  the  debuts  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  prime  of  Scribe  and  Dela- 
vigne, the  fortunes  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^ise  were  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
ever  before  or  since.  In  the  whole 
of  1831  the  theatre  hardly  took 
12,000/.,  and  one  night  Tartuffe 
and  Le  Legs  were  performed  to  a 
house  holding  less  than  three 
pounds  !  In  a  word,  the  nightly 
receipts  did  not  Average  33/.,  and 
with  so  large  and  powerful  a  com- 
pany as  was  needed  for  their  re- 
jpertoire  this  must  have  been  alto- 
gether insufficient.  Despite  the 
Govemmentsubventionof  200,000 
francs,  the  theatre  had  in  1833 
nearly  600,000  francs   of  debt; 


imperishably  connected.  These  two  ac- 
tresses were,  with  the  great  Talma,  the 
chief  favoarites  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  stage,  and  espe- 
dallj  in  the  tragedies  of  (>meille.  At 
Moscow  even,  when  his  power  was  tot- 
tering to  its  terrible  fall,  he  gave  time 
and  thought  to  the  drawing  np  of  a  code 
of  no  less  than  101  articles  for  the  ref- 
lation of  the  ComcSdieFran^aise,  of  which 
the  chief  provisions  are  still  in  force, 
although  at  the  Restoration  the  code  itself 
was  nominally  annnlled. 


nor — to  anticipate  a  little — ^was 
this  altogether  cleared  off  till  some 
fifteen  years  later,  when  the  Go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  loan  of  300,000 
francs. 

But  long  before  this  latter  date 
had  happened  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  French 
theatre — the  appearance  of  EacheL 
On  the  12th  of  June  1838,  before 
a  house  not  one-eighth  full,  this 
Jewish  girl  of  seventeen  made  her 
debiU  as  Gamille  in  the  Horaces 
of  Comeille ;  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  played,  to  houses 
densely  crowded,  all  the  heroines 
of  the  great  classical  tragedies,  al- 
ready beyond  dispute  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  French  stage — more 
than  our  Siddons,  more  than  their 
Le  Kain  or  Talma.  '  All  the  hero- 
ines,' I  have  said — but  with  one 
exception,  and  that  probably  the 
part  in  which  she  was  most  unri- 
valled :  it  was  not  till  nearly  five 
years  later  that  she  made  impe- 
rishably  her  own  the  Fhkdre  of 
Eacine.  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  almost  unearthly  exaltation  in 
the  presence  and  the  voice  of  Ea- 
chel,  which  saved  from  any  touch 
of  realism  the  unholy  p£ission  to 
which  the  terrible  woman  of  Greek 
story  was  a  prey.  There  was  little 
humanity  about  Eachel,  little  of 
the  warmth  of  e very-day  affection; 
one  cannot  imagine  her  indulging 
in  the  realistic  tears  and  hugs  of 
the  present  drama,  and,  as  a  fact, 
she  was  greatly  successful  in  but 
one  non-classical  piece — Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  She  was  pure  poetry, 
pure  passion,  a  statue,  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  of  all  geniuses,  we  can 
the  least  expect  to  see  her  like 
again. 

One  detail  as  to  her  career  is, 
in  these  dreadful  days  of  long  runs, 
very  notable :  she  never  played  any 
one  part  a  hundred  times.  Of  the 
forty-four  characters  in  which  she 
appeared,  Audromaque   was  the 
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one  she  played  most  frequently — 
viz.  ninety-nine  times;  Ph&die 
came  second,  with  seventy-four ;  in 
Polyeucte  she  acted  seventy-one 
times,  and  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
sixty-nine.  On  an  average,  she 
played  a  part  about  twenty-five 
times,  in  her  career  of  seventeen 
years  (from  the  12th  June  1838 
to  the  23d  July  1855). 

After  Eachel,  even  the  names 
of  Amould-Plessy,  of  Geffroy, 
and  of  Eegnier — still  connected 
with  the  Frauyais  and  the  Con- 
servatoire— lose  interest,  brilliant 
though  in  themselves  they  be; 
but  before  I  come  to  the  cele- 
brities of  to-day  I  must  note  the 
brief  and  splendid  career  of  the 
most  poetical  of  French  poets, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  proverbea 
are  almost  an  epoch  in  stage  his- 
tory. The  exquisite  taste  of 
which  I  have  so  often  spoken 
finds  its  purest  expression  in  these 
day-dreams;  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  dramatic  literature 
parallel  to  the  sad  fantasy  which 
he  has  called  Une  Nuit  d'Octobre. 
Venice— the  poet's  Venice,  that 
'  never  was  on  sea  or  land' — ^lives 
again  in  his  caprices,  his  sleepless 
nights.  Of  dramatic  construction 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  these 
reveries,  these  quiet  idylls  of  the 
feverish  town;  they  begin,  and 
go  on,  and  end,  somehow — ^but 
they  are  like  real  dreams;  it  is 
quite  a  chance  when  one  wakes. 
Would  that  there  were  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  dreams  in  the 
present  English  theatre ! 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  writers 
of  to-day.  I  will  leave  on  one 
side  the  so-called  philosophy  of 
M.  Dumas  fiU — if  it  is  worth  dis- 
cussing at  all,  it  is  worth  discuss- 
ing at  greater  length  than  would 
here  be  possible — and  the  so- 
called  realism  of  M.  Feuillet. 
Both  are  well  represented  in  the 
English  performances.  Of  M. 
Dumas  we  are  to  have  (twice) 


VEtranghre — ^absurdly  misrepre- 
sented at  the  Haymarket  some 
years  ago — ^in  which  Mdlle.  Bern- 
hardt will  again  deliver  the 
famous  speech;  Mdlle.  Croizette 
and  MM.  Coquelin  and  Febvie 
will  give  us  the  parvenue  duchess, 
the  vibrion,  and  the  admirable 
Yankee ;  and  Madame  Madeleine 
Brohan  will  lend  her  unrivalled 
charm  of  sweetness  and  placid 
dignity  to  a  very  small  part.  We 
have  also  this  author's  FUs 
Naturel  (twice)  and  his  celebrated 
Demi-Monde^  in  which  Mdlle. 
Croizette  is  brilliant,  character- 
istic, and  powerful  as  in  hardly 
any  other  part ;  M.  Febvre  is  fuU 
of  manliness  and  feeling;  M. 
Delaunay  is  almost  too  vivacious ; 
and  the  exquisite  simplicity  and 
girlish  chann  of  Mdlle.  Broisat 
shine  at  their  brightest  against  a 
dark  and  unpleasant  background. 

Of  M  Feuillet  we  have  Le 
Village^  and  (three  times)  the 
notorious  Sphinzj  in  which  Mdlle. 
Croizette  will  show — hardly  per- 
haps in  the  strictest  accordance 
with  the  bon  gout  aforesaid — ^how 
realistically  even  a  pretty  woman, 
can  render  the  death-agony,  if  she 
chooses. 

Dumas  and  Feuillet,  then,  set 
aside,  let  us  look  at  the  great 
typical  writer  of  the  Fran9ai8  of 
to-day — M.  Emile  Augier.  Tho- 
roughly to  appreciate  tiie  power 
of  this  dramatist,  one  ought  to  see 
those  studies  of  society,  Lee 
EffronUs  and  Le  File  de  CHhoyer 
— in  the  former  especially  theie 
is  a  largeness,  a  dignity,  almost 
Elizabethan.  In  his  vigorous 
prose,  his  strong  but  not  prudish 
morality,  his  study  of  character 
and  avoidance  of  caricature,  M. 
Augier  is  a  noble  model  for  Eng- 
lish dramatists.  It  is  perhaps  a 
pity  that  we  shall  see  him  only 
in  his  FourehambauU  (apparently 
not  a  first-rate  work,  though  it 
will  be  interesting  for  the  si^e  of 
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comparison  with  its  English  adap- 
tation,  the  Orisis)^  his  Gendre  de 
M.  Pwrter— charming  as  it  is — 
and  a  slight  comedietta.  Of 
conisey  one  understands  that  the 
Comedie  could  not  be  expected  to 
rehearse  a  heavy  piece  like  Lea 
EffrontSs  for  a  single  performance ; 
hut  one  regrets  its  absence. 

With  the  keen  sense  of  Moli&re 
we  began,  with  the  steady  sense 
of  Augier  we  end,  this  sketch 
of  French  dramatists.  Turning  to 
the  actors,  we  find  at  the  head  of 
the  present  troupe  a  remarkable 
example  of  our  theory.  M.  Got 
is  common  sense  embodied.  He 
is  not  remarkably  funny,  his 
pathos  is  rather  good  than  great, 
lie  is  always  very  much  alike ; 
but  he  i9  an  actor  so  solid,  of  such 
thorough  intelligence  and  cultiva- 
tion, so  artistic  and  so  sincere, 
that  he  wins  universal  respect  and 
liking.  During  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land he  will  be  seen  in  nearly  all 
his  very  best  parts,  except  Giboyer 
— a  character  which,  one  would 
think,  must  die  with  him — ^and 
the  proud  and  poor  Due  Job. 
His  M.  Poirier  is  already  known 
here,  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
prefer  to  it  the  good  old  Jewish 
priest  in  L'Ami  Fritz — a  pastoral 
surely  never  excelled  in  quiet 
beauty  and  completeness  on  any 
stage.  He  plays,  too,  Begnier^s 
great  part  in  La  Joie  fait  Peuty 
and  shows  us  again  how  different 
from  Charles  Mathews  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  Mercadet  {A  Game 
of  Speculation).  Finally,  he 
gives  his  original — and  perhaps 
most&mous — creation,  the  Abb^, 
in  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  Rien  ;  he 
plays  many  parts  in  classical 
comedy ;  and  he  enters  into  a 
friendly  rivalry  with  our  admi- 
rable actor,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  in 
Ids  part  in  the  FoureharnbaiilL 

Next  to  the  name  of  Got  has 
stood  for  many  years  that  of 
Delaunay,  most    famous  among 


lovers — ^the  *  silver-tongued  Bariy* 
of  our  day.  We  shall  not  see 
him  as  the  poet — the  Alfred  de 
Musset !— of  the  NuH  d^Octohre, 
nor  as  the  boyish  Horace  of  the 
Ecole  dee  Femmee^  two  of  his 
greatest  parts ;  but  the  selection 
of  plays  in  which  he  appears 
leaves  very  little  to  regret.  Above 
all,  the  three  young  heroes  of  De 
Musset — Perdlcan,  Valentin,  and 
the  reckless  Octave — ^will  find 
their  fittest  representative  in  him. 
In  Augier  and  in  Dumas  fits  M. 
Delaunay  seems  somehow  out  of 
place ;  it  is  the  every-day  world, 
and  he  is  not  of  it.  He  appears 
artificial,  too  much  given  to 
posing,  his  inflections  are  too 
elaborately  varied  j  perhaps,  also, 
there  is  a  certain  want  of  human 
nature  in  him — and  this  last  &ult 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  part  in 
which,  unfortunately,  he  will 
first  be  seen — ^Alceste,  the  Misan- 
thrope. But  in  the  creations  of 
De  Musset  Ids  sweet  voice  makes 
perfect  the  charm  of  the  sad 
youthful  poetry,  and  in  the 
lighter  parts  of  classical  comedy 
the  verve,  the  boyish  restlessness 
and  recklessness,  and,  throughout 
all,  the  finished  art  of  his  playing, 
are  indescribable  and  unrivaUed. 
Intelligence  and  mastery  of  his 
art  are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  third  among  the  eodetaires 
of  this  singularly  homogeneous 
company ;  but  M.  Coquelin  is  one 
of  those  men  whose  greatest  ill- 
luck  it  has  been  to  be  too  lucky. 
He  has  obtained  such  a  position 
in  the  first  theatre  in  Europe  that 
he  plays  (apparently)  whatever 
parts  he  likes,  whether  or  not  he 
be  naturally  fitted  for  theuL  As 
what  is  teciinically  called  a  '  low 
comedian' — in  the  valets  of  old 
comedy,  above  all — ^it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  but  when  he  is  in 
Paris  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
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that  lie  appears  in  this  his  true 
line.  With  an  ambition  which 
one  hardly  likes  to  blame,  he  tries 
to  make  us  forget,  in  poetical  parts, 
his  comic  face,  his  natural  advan- 
tages for  valets  and  drolls ;  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  at  best  a 
succh  cPesHme  which  he  obtains. 
In  really  serious  parts  he  is  timid, 
and  consequently  commonplace; 
and  in  what  is  called  '  character' 
acting  he  cannot  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment against  the  numberless  bril- 
liant comedians  of  the  English 
stage. 

But,  most  fortunately,  we  are 
this  summer  to  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  him  in  the  parts 
in  which  he  has  no  living  rivaL 
In  Mascarille,  Figaro,  Petit-Jean, 
a  dozen  other  characters,  his  drol- 
leiy  is  superb ;  he  has  the  confi- « 
dence  of  a  thorough  artist;  he 
commands  our  frankest  laughter 
without  the  slightest  loss  of  self- 
respect  ;  he  gives  to  low-comedy 
a  dash  and  brilliancy  of  life  that 
make  it  more  akin  to  poetry  than 
his  most  ambitious  attempts  in 
higher  paths. 

What  qualities  are  more  charae- 
teristic  of  M.  Fr^d^ric  Febvre  than 
good  sense  and  good  taste  1  A 
straightforward  and  manly  actor 
of  a  thoroughly  good  school,  he  is 
invaluable  to  his  company  in  such 
parts  as  Clarkson  {iaL*JEtrangkre), 
De  Nanjac  (in  the  Demi-Monde), 
and  others,  for  which  quiet 
strength  is  the  great  requisite. 
In  such  a  character  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  Marcel,  where  actual  pas- 
sion is  needed,  he  fails ;  but  re- 
pose and  dignity  are  no  mean 
qualities,  and  these  —  together 
with  an  individuality  rare  among 
French  actors — M.  Febvre  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree. 

And  now  for  two  actors  alto- 
gether unlike  their  fellows — M. 
Mounet-SuUy  and  M.  Coquelin 
cadet.  The  former  of  these  has  a 
glorious  voice,  a  handsome  &ce, 


and  a  fine  presence;  but  it  was 
feared  until  quite  recently  that 
he  would  throw  away  these  gifts 
from  a  mere  want  of  discretion  in 
their  use ;  he  carried  everything — 
facial  expression,  action,  and  de- 
clamation— to  a  pitch  of  violence 
rare  indeed  at  the  Com^die  Fran- 
9aise*  Fortunately,  it  is  said  ^at 
in  the  last  new  part  which  he  has 
undertaken,  Ruy  Bias,  he  has 
gained  immensely  in  moderation, 
and — as  naturally  follows — in 
effect.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
yet  certain  whether  we  shall  see 
hmi  in  this  character,  or  only  in 
Hemani,  in  which  his  old  faults 
were  yet  unconquered,  and  in  the 
heroes  of  classical  tragedy,  where 
they  were  singularly  out  of  place* 
With  or  without  his  faults,  how- 
ever, M.  Sully  is  the  only  possible 
tragedian  on  the  French  stage. 

M.  Coquelin  the  younger  was 
at  first  by  no  means  successful  in 
lus  attempts  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  brother,  and  even  now 
there  is  no  sort  of  comparison 
between  them  in  the  parts  where 
the  elder  is  at  his  best.  But 
Coquelin  cadet  is  to  some  extent 
the  black  swan  of  the  French  stage 
— a  character-actor.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  brilliant  thing  in  UAmi 
Fritz  is  his  intensely  appreciative 
rendering  of  the  eager,  greedy 
Fr^d^ric  (so  admirably  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  comfortable 
Hanezo  of  M.  Barr6);  and  the 
one  most  exquisite  and  original 
sketch  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  at  the  Fran9ai3  was  his  Mari 
qui  pleure — a  *  finny  man,'  with 
whom,  as  in  all  funny  men  of  the 
better  type,  tears  were  almost  as 
near  the  surface  as  laughter.  But, 
alas,  the  Mari  qui  pleure  (M. 
Jules  Prevel's  first  comedy)  is  not 
to  be  given  at  the  Gaiety. 

And  before  I  turn  to  some 
shortnotice  of  the  leading  actresses 
of  the  Fran^ais,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  as  to  the  selection  and 
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casting  of  the  smaller  pieces  to  be 
played  by  the  company  this  Jane. 
Tor  some  of  these — La  Joie  fait 
Peur  particularly — I  have  no- 
thing but  praise;  but  there  are 
faults  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion that  call  for  criticism.  Surely 
a  place  ought  to  haye  been  found 
for  the  Nuit  cPOctobre  and  the 
Passant,  whatever  else  was  omit- 
ted ;  and,  still  more  surely,  it  was 
unwise  to  peril  the  reputation  of 
the  Fran^ais  for  such  little  master- 
pieces by  offering  the  Village  and 
Chez  VAvocat  inadequately  cast. 
Without  entering  into  any  com- 
parison between  Madame  Agar 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  I  may  say  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  at  the 
Com^die  Eran9dse  Le  Village 
could  ever  be  played  as  well  as  it 
wa8(imder  the  title  of  the  Vicar- 
age) at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  by 
the  manageress,  Mr.  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
Kendal;  but  with  MM.  Barr6 
and  Garraud  comparison  becomes 
impossible.  Similarly,  that  CTiez 
VAvocat,  with  which  is  associated 
the  name  of  Saiah  Bernhardt, 
shoxdd  depend  upon  Mdlle. 
Samary  and  MM.  Boucher  and 
Joliet  to  rival  the  admirable  mi- 
niatures of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
and  the  Court,  must  be  a  grave 
mistake. 

Of  the  actresses  of  the  Com6die 
Frangaise,  and  of  French  actresses 
generally  as  contrasted  with  Eng- 
lish, one  might  say  much.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out 
that,  while  in  women  of  genius 
the  modem  French  theatre  is  pro- 
bably no  richer  than  ours,  its 
average  is  yet  beyond  comparison 
higher.  The  '  walking  ladies'  of 
the  Fran9ai3  are  invariably  good 
— intelligent,  graceful,  and  with 
voices  whose  sweetness  makes  the 
harsh  uncultivated  tones  of  our 
ordinary  actresses  seem  dissonant 
indeed.  But  of  the  twelve  sodS- 
taires  of  the  theatre  I  can  now 
speak  only  of  four,  leaving  with- 


out addition  even  the  few  lines 
already  given  to  the  refinement 
and  charm  of  Madame  Brohan  and 
the  exquisite  grace  of  Mdlle.  Broi- 
sat — an  ingAnue  far  more  simple 
and  unaffected  than  the  cde* 
brated  Eeichemberg. 

The  most  ftimous  actress  in  the 
company  —  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt— has,  it  is  well  known,  other 
claims  upon  our  interest  than  her 
dramatic  powers.  She  is  a  sculptor 
of  distinguished  merit;  she  has 
written  a  book  of  poems — Nuagea 
they  are  called,  and  the  name  is 
sufficiently  appropriate  to  make 
it  unkind  to  dwell  longer  upon 
them;  she  is  a  musician,  and  a 
beautiful  woman;  'and,' a  Parisian 
critic  would  probably  add,  'she 
goes  up  in  balloons.*  In  a  word, 
Mdlle.  Bernhardt  is  always  doing 
something — she  is  always  en  Svi- 
dence;  the  public  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  her — a  fault,  perhaps,  but 
a  matter  in  no  way  affecting  her 
merits  as  a  tragedian.  It  is  al- 
lowed almost  univeisally  that  the 
only  possible  successor  to  the  parts 
of  Eachel  is  Bernhardt;  while 
her  warmest  admirers  admit  that 
she  lacks  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  great  Jewess,  and  idso,  I 
imagine,  her  strong,  single,  un- 
erring dramatic  instinct.  But 
every  character  into  which  Mdlle. 
Bernhardt  throws  herself  she  fills 
with  poetry — with  a  dream-like 
beauty,  an  inexpressible  charm  of 
refinement  and  intelligence.  Her 
delivery,  whether  of  the  prose  of 
Dumas  or  of  the  cadences  of 
Racine,  of  Hugo,  of  Copp^e,  is 
beyond  reproach — almost,  French 
critics  say,  beyond  criticism. 
There  will  be  no  plays  more  in- 
teresting to  English  students  than 
the  six  in  which  Mdlle.  Bernhardt 
will  appear  —  Phhdre,  Andro- 
maquCf  Zaire,  Hemani,  Le  Sphinx, 
and  VEtranghre. 

Mdlle.  Croizette  is,  in  her  own 
way,  a  remarkable  actress.     It  is 
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rarely  that  one  Bees  a  piece  of 
realism  so  perfect  as  her  perform- 
ance of  the  heroine  of  the  Demi- 
Monde.  The  hard,  impudent,  ca- 
ressing creature,  clever  and  yet 
pitiable,  is  brought  before  one  fear- 
lessly and  completely;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  this  is  the  only 
way  in  "which  the  part  could  be 
played.  Most  Englishwomen 
would,  by  trying  to  soften  its  un- 
pleasantness, ruin  the  significance 
of  it  and  of  the  drama. 

Croizette's  most  famous  part  is, 
of  course,  the  Blanche  of  Teuil- 
let's  repiilsive  Sphinx;  but  per- 
haps her  finest  creation  is  Baron- 
nette  in  Jean  de  Thommeray, 
The  character  saved  the  play 
(which  is  by  MM.  Augier  and 
Sandeau)  firom  imminent  ship- 
wreck. The  actress  here  created 
a  specialty.  She  has  in  her  own 
line  no  rival — let  us  hope  that 
she  may  not  be  troubled  with 
many  followers. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  un- 
just not  to  give  a  word  of  praise 
to  Mdlle.  Croizette's  powers  of 
light  comedy,  and  to  her  grace 
and  care  in  ihoae  quiet  heroines 
that  hardly  of  right  belong  to 
her. 

Mdlle.  Favart,  since  her  dSbut 
in  1848,  has  played  a  very  large 
round  of  most  varying  parts,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
borne  on  her  shoulders  much  of 
the  hard  work  of  the  FrangalB. 
She  is  an  actress  of  unquestion- 
able power;  and  her  style,  if 
somewhat  mannered  and  conven- 
tional, is  always  large  and  robust. 
Her  finest  part,  the  Adventuress 
in  Augier's  play  of  that  name 
(the  original  of  Robertson's  ^ome), 
we  shall  not  have  an  opportimity 
of  seeing  this  season.  She  may  not 
appear  as  the  heroine  of  the  cele- 
brated SuppUce  d^une  Femme,  but 
in  several  other  leading  and  some 
secondary  rdles* 


And  the  spoilt  child  of  Paris, 
the  favourite  ingSnue  of  the  Fran- 
9ais. — Mdlle.  Eeichemberg — will 
appear  in  almost  all  her  favourite 
parts,  except,  of  course,  the  very 
best !    This  is  Agn^  in  L'Ecole 
de»    Femmea,   the    character    in 
which  she  made  her  dShut^  and 
won  the  often-quoted  compliment 
of  Th^phile  Gautier ;  and  it  is, 
it  must  be  noted,  not  a  real  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  ingenue^  for 
Agn^s  is  as  thorough  a  little  hum- 
bug as  ever  lived.     I  can  quite 
imagine  that  English  audiences 
will  think  the  simplicity  of  Mdlle. 
Reichemberg,  in  parts  where  she 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  little  hum- 
bug, somewhat  overdrawn;   but 
we  have  not  the  type  in  real  life 
in  England,  while  in  France  it 
abounds,  and  is  very  genuine  and 
very  charming.      In    any    case, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  will  see  how  admirable,  how 
artistic,  and  how  thorough  an  ac- 
tress Mdlle.  Reichemberg  is. 

I  should  like  to  go  on,  to  speak 
of  many  others,  especially  of 
Madame  Agar,  though  she  is  only 
a  pensionnaire  of  the  company, 
paid  by  a  fixed  salary — ^not  one  of 
the  soeiStaires,  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
house — ^but  space  forbids.  I  can 
only  repeat  how  thoroughly,  with 
certain  exceptions,  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Comddie  Fran9aise  is  pene- 
trated by  the  good  sense  of  its 
founder,  and  express  a  wish  that 
actors  of  the  English  school — 
which  fully  deserves  comparison 
with  the  French — ^will  profit  by 
this  opportunity  of  criticising  the 
merits  and  faults  of  their  rivals ; 
and,  while  avoiding  the  conven- 
tionality which  is  the  bane  of  much 
of  the  Fran9ais  acting,  will  imi- 
tate its  superior  breadth  and  ful- 
ness of  style,  its  avoidance  of  pet- 
tiness, eccentricity,  and  trick. 

B.  B. 
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BIOHABD  HABTMANN,  THB  CHEMNITZ  EKGINBEB  AND 

MACHINIST. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  Febraaiy 
1832  when  a  young  man^  a  jour- 
neyman edge-tool  maker,  then  on 
his  trayels,  which  every  Grerman 
artisan  has  to  undertake  to  get 
perfect  in  his  trade  by  working 
under  different  masters,  arrived  at 
the  Saxon  town  of  Chemnitz.  In 
his  pocket  he  had  six  shillings,  the 
proceeds  of  his  silver  watch,  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  selL  With 
a  light  heart  and  healthy  appetite 
he  ate  his  plain  supper  at  the 
Bear,  where  he  had  found  quarters 
for  the  night ;  nor  did  his  poverty 
prevent  him  from  sleeping  sound- 
ly. Did  some  benevolent  fairy 
reveal  to  him  in  his  dreams  how 
his  name  was  hereafter  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  the  town 
he  had  entered)  Probably  not; 
but  the  fact  is  now  patent  to  us 
that  the  then  insignificant  Chem- 
nitz owes  its  rapid  rise  and  pre- 
sent flourishing  condition  to  the 
poor  and  unknown  travelling  ar- 
tisan who  that  night  slept  with- 
in its  walls. 

That  artisan  was  Eichard  Hart- 
mann.  He  was  born  on  the  8th 
of  November  at  Barr,  in  Alsace. 
He  had  two  brothers  older,  and 
two  sisters  younger,  than  himselfl 
Both  his  parents  died  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860, 
and  therefore  lived  long  enough 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  triumphs 
of  their  third  son.  Even  at  an 
early  age  he  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly lively  disposition,  which 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with 


all  his  acquaintances,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  indulgence  shown 
to  him  in  consequence,  he  would 
occasionally  practise  mischievous 
tricks.  Thus  young  Eichard  one 
night,  in  going  home,  soiled  his 
clothes  by  running  against  a  cart 
standing  in  the  street.  This  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  speedily 
procured  a  saw  and  cut  the  axle 
of  the  cart  in  two,  since  he  con- 
sidered that  the  carter  deserved 
punishment  for  not  having  sus- 
pended a  lantern  from  his  vehicle. 
But  the  latter  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  and  the  son's  energetic 
act  of  revenge  cost  his  father 
money  and  trouble ;  nor  did  the 
boy  escape  well-deserved  punish- 
ment. On  another  occasion,  while 
strolling  about  in  the  country,  he 
noticed  a  van  drawn  by  three 
horses,  the  driver  of  which  had 
for  a  few  moments  gone  away. 
Eichard  seized  this  opportunity  to 
unharness  one  of  the  horses,  leap 
on  its  back,  and  take  a  ride  in 
the  fields.  After  having  gratified 
his  whim,  he  unconcernedly  left 
the  horse  to  its  fate,  and  made 
good  his  escape.  But  he  was 
punished  for  this  illegitimate 
ride  by  what  sportsmen  call 
'losing  leather.'  His  natural 
quickness  may  be  inferred  &om 
&e  following  anecdote.  While 
he  was  yet  learning  to  read,  a 
joker  asked  him,  '  What  had 
neither  beginning  nor  endl* 
Eichard,  without  long  considera- 
tion, tore  the  first  and  last  leaves 
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out  of  his  spelling-book,  and  an- 
swered boldly,  *This  book/  "No 
wonder  that  the  boy's  mother  felt 
somewhat  anxious  as  to  his  future, 
for  the  time  had  arrived  for 
settling  the  trade  he  was  to  fol- 
low. For  his  father's  occupation, 
who  was  a  tanner,  he  felt  no  in- 
clination; Richard  therefore  was 
apprenticed  to  an  edge-tool  maker, 
George  Dietz  of  Barr^  a  stem  and 
severe  man,  who,  for  the  time, 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  wild 
young  bird.  On  the  completion 
of  his  apprenticeship  the  young 
man  in  1828  began  his  Wander-- 
schafty  or  travels,  directing  his 
footsteps  towards  Germany.  He 
worked  at  various  places ;  bravely 
hammering  away  at  Mannheim, 
Jena,  Neustadt,  and  other  places, 
sometimes  also  suffering  from  an 
empty  stomach  and  an  empty 
purse ;  but  always  in  good  spirits, 
cheering  and  amusing  his  fellow- 
workmen.  It  was  his  lucky  star 
that  led  him  to  Saxony,  and  into 
the  town  of  Chemnitz,  where  we 
first  introduced  him  to  the  reader 
as  eating  a  modest  supper,  and 
then  sleeping  soundly,  in  spite  of 
the  generally  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  lus  condition. 

The  following  morning  he  cast 
about  him  for  work,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  the  establishment  of  C.  G. 
Haubold  sen.,  the  founder  of  the 
Chemnitz  engineering  works. 
Eichard  Hartmann  as  yet  under- 
stood very  little  of  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery,  but  by  obser- 
vation and  study  he  speedily  made 
himself  acquainted  with  its  lead- 
ing principles,  ^oi  satisfied,  like 
his  mates,  with  supplying  good 
work,  he  seized  every  opportunity 
to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
the  machines  he  helped  to  con- 
struct, devoting  his  attention 
chiefly  to  carding  engines,  and  en- 
deavouring to  improve  them  where 
possible.  His  employer  did  not 
&il  to  appreciate  the  young  man's 


zeal  and  intelligence ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  youth  promoted  him  to  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  carding 
engine  makers.  Hartmann  now 
had  many  older  and  more  experi- 
enced workmen  under  him ;  but 
his  object  was  to  attain  his  own 
independence,  which,  however, 
was  suiToimded  with  many  diffi- 
culties. He  was  without  means ; 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  save ; 
but  this  was  a  lesson  more  hard 
to  learn  than  any  other.  How- 
ever, his  sweetheart — ^the  thought- 
ful Bertha — ^took  the  matter  in 
hand.  Every  pay-day  she  insisted 
on  her  gay  lover  handing  her  two 
ducats  out  of  his  wages,  of  which 
sum  she  took  care.  Certes,  there 
were  moments  when  the  good  re- 
solutions he  had  formed  were  cast 
to  the  winds,  and  then  many  a 
fair  ducat,  laid  up  in  Bertha's 
store,  was  squandered  in  extrava- 
gance. But  yet  after  a  few  years 
Hartmann's  loving  treasurer  had 
the  considerable  stun  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ducats  in  her 
money-box,  and  the  young  man 
seriously  thought  of  setting  up  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  His 
anxieties  were  rather  increased 
than  lessened,  yet  he  was  always 
a  joyous  companion,  indulging  in 
all  kinds  of  freaks  and  mischiev- 
ous tricks.  Thus,  in  1834,  when 
the  Guild  of  Tailors  had  politely 
invited  him  to  a  ball,  he  managed 
to  get  a  he-goat,  attired  in  gaaly 
coloured  clothes,  introduced  into 
the  ballroom,  just  as  the  tailors 
were  merrily  tripping  it  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe.  As  in  Ger- 
many 'Goat'  is  a  nickname  for 
a  tailor,  the  beautifiers  of  the 
human  form  bitterly  resented  the 
insult.  Hartmann  only  laughed ; 
but  Bertha,  and  the  future  father- 
in-law.  Father  Oppett,  a  respect- 
able citizen  and  tavern-keeper,  at 
times  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  wild  young  man. 
But  his  love  of  fan  and  gaiety 
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were,  80  to  speak,  the  lubricating 
ingredient  of  an  untiring  activity. 
When  in  May  1837  he  applied  for 
the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Chem- 
nitz— and  on  that  occasion  gave 
the  parting  dinner  of  the  feUow- 
craft — he  was  as  wild  and  gay  as 
on  the  day  on  which,  five  years 
previous,  he  had  arrived  in  the 
town. 

'  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1837  that  Richard  Hart- 
mann  set  up  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  assisted  by  three 
workmen.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  married  his  Bertha, 
who  to  this  day  has  been  his  true 
and  loving  helpmate.  And  the 
first  years  of  l^eir  married  life 
were  full  of  struggles  and  anxie- 
ties. Theii  home  consisted  of  two 
small  rooms ;  and  many  a  time 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  scrap- 
ing together  the  money  required 
for  the  workmen's  weekly  wages. 
Now  the  father-in-law,  now  some 
other  friend,  had  to  lend  his  as- 
sistance. The  first  profits,  too, 
were  spent  in  enlarging  the  work- 
shops, in  which  cotton-spinning 
machines  were  chiefly  manufeu^- 
tured,  and  on  which  work  Hart- 
mann  employed  after  some  time 
about  thirty  hands.  But  in  1840 
the  invention  of  great  improve- 
ments in  weaving  and  carding 
engines  brought  such  an  increase 
of  work  to  Hartmann  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  larger  pre- 
mises; and  as,  in  a  short  time, 
the  number  of  hands  he  employed 
rose  to  seventy-six,  he  transferred 
his  workshops  to  the  locality 
known  as  the  Convent  Mill.  Or- 
ders came  in  in  such  abundance 
that  on  many  occasions  the  works 
had  to  be  kept  going  day  and 
night.  Coffee  and  other  restora- 
tives were  served  out  to  the  hands 
under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Hartmann's  wife. 

Twice  Hartmann  had  taken  a 
partner,  but  in  neither  case  did 


the  connection  last  long.  The 
second  was  dissolved  in  1841. 
From  this  year  dates  the  great 
rise  of  Hartmann's  establishment 
From  year  to  year  its  extent  in- 
creased. The  proprietor  himself 
invented  and  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  for 
producing  cotton  twist  and  yam ; 
and  his  invention  of  the  self-acting 
mule  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.  In  1845  he  removed  his 
establishment,  then  occupying  350 
hands,  to  new  premises  erected  by 
him  in  Leipsic-street  His  star 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

Before  the  year  above  mentioned 
Hartmann  had  already  engaged 
about  thirty  hands  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam-engines.  In 
consequence  of  the  solid  work- 
mansMp  and  careful  finish  that 
distinguished  them,  considerable 
orders  came  in:  so  that  also  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  the 
number  of  workmen  had  to  be  in- 
creased. The  great  innate  talents 
of  the  master  in  the  construction 
of  machinery  became  every  day 
more  evident.  Every  new  success 
enlarged  his  views  and  developed 
his  powers.  Nor  was  he  wanting 
in  that  perception  of  character 
which  enables  the  employer  of 
labour  on  a  large  scale  to  choose 
the  most  fitting  instruments  for 
carrying  out  his  ideas.  In  all  his 
enterprises  he  readily  listened  to 
the  opinions  and  hints  of  his 
superior  assistants,  thus  aiding  his 
own  judgment.  But  in  most  cases 
he  followed  his  own  inspirations, 
which  generally  proved  the  most 
correct.  New  ideas  which,  after 
reflection  thereon,  appeared  to  him 
practicable,  he  carried  out  at  once 
and  energetically.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Leipsic-street,  he  deter- 
mined to  add  to  his  former  enter- 
prises the  construction  of  locomo- 
tives. In  this  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  support  of  Grovem- 
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ment ;  and  thus,  in  1848,  the  first 
locomotive  of  his  manufacture, 
called  *Good  Luck'  (Gluck  Auf), 
was  delivered  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Saxon-Bavarian  state 
line.  To  secure  for  all  his  hranches, 
but  especially  the  building  of  loco- 
motives, the  best  working  tools, 
he,  with  several  of  his  engineers, 
in  1848  undertook  a  journey  to 
England.  During  his  stay  in 
this  country  the  political  disturb- 
ances which  had  long  agitated 
Germany  culminated  in  a  series 
of  storms  which  injuriously  af- 
fected trade  and  commerce.  Hart- 
mann*6  establishment  suifered  like 
all  the  rest ;  but  his  active  mind, 
ever  full  of  resources,  was  not  dis- 
mayed. He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  hrearms, 
with  which  he  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  his  hands.  Govern- 
ment also,  recognising  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  establish- 
ment like  Hartmann's,  assisted 
him  with  pecuniary  advances.  For 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  could 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  make- 
shift, since,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
paying  undertaking,  it  would  have 
been  neoessary  to  modify  essen- 
tially nearly  all  his  working  ma- 
chinery. But  he  succeeded  in  his 
main  object — that  of  keeping  to- 
gether his  most  valued  workmen. 
And  the  slack  time  was  further 
utihsed  for  enlarging  the  work- 
shops and  generally  improving  the 
machinery;  so  that  when  real 
work  was  resumed,  it  was  on  a 
scale  of  activity  which  placed 
Hartmann's  establishmentamongst 
those  of  the  first  rank.  In  the 
year  1850  it  gave  employment  to 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  hands. 
In  1854  Hartmann  erected  his 
own  foundries.  In  1855  he  under- 
took the  construction  of  turbines 
and  miUwork,  and  soon  after  that 
of  mining  and  boring  machinery ; 
and  in  1857  a  new  department  for 
the  making  of  engineering  tools 


was  added  to  his  very  extensive 
works,  which  now  occupied  about 
fifteen  hundred  hands,  and  em- 
braced an  area  of  160,000  square 
yards,  about  half  of  which  were 
covered  by  buildings  containing 
six  steam-engines,  while  in  the 
blacksmiths*  shops  eighty  forges 
were  constantly  at  work.  But 
Hartmann's  untiring  activity  was 
not  satisfied  with  these  successes. 
He  paid  repeated  visits  to  France 
and  England  to  study  the  latest 
mechanical  improvements  and  in- 
ventions of  either  country  on  the 
spot,  adopting  what  was  best  in 
his  own  establishment,  which  had 
already  become  a  kind  of  model 
factory,  when  in  July  1860  a  fire 
broke  out,  which  in  one  night 
destroyed  three  sides  of  the  square 
of  buildings  of  which  the  works 
consisted.  But  Hartmann  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Though 
more  than  eight  hundred  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employ,  their  workshops  and  tools 
being  destroyed,  not  one  of  them 
was  dismissed.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  an  enor- 
mous though  temporary  wooden 
building,  in  which,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  catastrophe,  they 
set  to  work  again  at  their  usual 
occupation,  making  use  of  such 
machinery  as  had  been  saved  from 
the  fire  or  hastily  procured.  Within 
seven  weeks  orders  were  being 
carried  out  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Quickly  new  buildings 
arose  in  the  place  of  those  whidi 
had  been  burnt  down,  surpassing 
the  latter  in  size  and  architectural 
pretension.  Yearly  &esh  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  works  al- 
ready in  existence,  so  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  occupy  a 
prominent  position  among  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  Ger- 
many. Forty  years  ago  Eichard 
Harbnann  entered  Chemnitz  with 
two  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
now  his  workshops,  with  the  ma* 
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cbinery  they  contain,  are  insured 
for  one  and  ahalf  million  of  dollars ! 
And  it  is  not  by  being  a  hard 
taskmaster  that  Hartmann  achiev- 
ed his  successes ;  he  always  proved 
himself  the  kindly  adviser  and 
helpful  friend  of  such  of  his  work- 
people as  deserved  his  confidence, 
and  the  'hands'  themselves  ac- 
knowledged this  when,  at  the  ju- 
bilee held  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the 
factory,  they  presented  their  master 
with  an  album  representing,  in  a 
series  of  photographs,  the  life  of 
Hartmann  and  the  progress  of  the 
establishment  founded  by  him,  aa 
well  as  the  portraits  of  all  his  then 
and  former  employes. 

A  stroll  through  the  works  of 
Kichard  Hartmann,  forming  no  in- 
considerable annexe  to  the  town 
of  Chemnitz,  introduces  you  into 
one  of  the  most  teeming  hives  of 
industry,  abounding  in  tools,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  ingenious  ap- 
pliances, of  the  most  diversified 
kind,  for  abolishing  or  reducing, 
human  labour.  There  are  work- 
shops for  the  construction  of  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  jute-spinning  ma- 
chinery, steam-engines,  locomo- 
tives, hydraulic  and  other  presses, 
turbines,  cranes,  pumps,  and,  in 
short,  every  kind  of  apparatus 
which  modem  art,  science,  or  in- 
dustry has  invented,  or  requires 
for  carrying  on  its  own  purposes. 
There  are  immense  buildings, 
where  the  heavy  blows  of  ponder- 
ous steam-hammers  cause  the 
massive  walls  to  vibrate ;  others, 
where  modern  Yulcans,  in  front 
of  the  roaring  forge,  wield  and 
swing  their  heavy  hammers, 
which  would  have  frightened  the 
Cyclops  of  antiquity;  again, 
others  full  of  lathes  of  every  kind 
and  size ;  in  the  building  devoted 
to  the  making  of  tools,  &c.,  there 
is  a  colossal  lathe,  on  which  axles 
fifty  feet  long  may  be  turned,  or 
screws  of  the  same  length  cut;  and 
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there  is,  moreover,  in  the  same 
building,  one  of  the  largest  plan- 
ing machines  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope. To  sum  up  in  a  few  words : 
the  factory  now  embraces,  on  an 
area  of  about  271,700  square 
yards,  something  like  fifty  distinct 
buildings,  surmounted  by  twelve 
tall  chimneys,  and  containing 
twelve  steam-engines,  120  forges, 
seven  steam-hammers,  360  lathes, 
and  about  340  other  machines 
and  engines  for  various  purposes. 
The  buildings  are  warmed  with 
steam  and  lighted  with  gas ;  they 
are  fire-proof  throughout.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  etn- 
ployes  are  trained  as  firemen;  and 
on  several  occasions  when  fires 
have  broken  out  in  the  town  of 
Chemnitz,  they  and  their  steam 
fire-engine  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  1870  the  works  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  2900  hands. 

The  merits  of  the  establishment 
founded  by  Eichard  Hartmann 
have  met  with  frequent  public 
recognition.  It  was  honourably 
mentioned  at  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition of  Dresden  (1843),  and  ob- 
tained the  large  gold  medal  at 
that  of  Leipsic  in  1845  ;  in  1844 
it  also  obtained  the  large  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition, 
and  the  first  prize  medals  at  Mu- 
nich (1854)  and  Paris  (1865) 
respectively;  in  1862  it  received 
four  prize  medals  at  the  London 
Exhibition,  and  in  1867  a  gold 
and  two  silver  medals  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Eichard  Hart- 
man  himself  has  been  honoured 
by  his  own  sovereign  and  others ; 
he  was  made  Councillor  of  Com- 
merce, a  Knight  of  the  Saxou 
Order  of  Merit,  of  the  Bavarian 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  of  the 
Prussian  Order  of  the  Crown 
(third  class),  and  of  the  Prince 
Eeuss  Civil  Cross  of  Honour 
(first  class).  Among  his  work- 
men there  are  many  who  have 
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been  with  him  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  they  form 
what  in  the  establishment  is  called 
the  *  Old  Guard.'  In  1858  the 
completion  of  the  hundredth  loco- 
motiye  was  celebrated  by  a  grand 
festival,  in  which  all  Chemnitz 
participated ;  the  ^Ministry,  Count 
Beust  at  th^  head,  came  from 
Dresden  to  be  present. 

Richard  Hartmann  has  all  his 
lifetime  retained  the  affable  and 
genial  manners  which  have  ever 
secured  him  true  and  steady 
friends,  and  may,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, have  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess in  all  his  undertakings.  Let 
us  conclude  this  sketch  with  an 
anecdote  which  shows  the  man's 
character  in  an  amiable  light. 

When  Hartmann  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  on  his  traveLs, 
he  met  one  evening,  on  a  road  in 
the  Ehine  country,  a  farmer  re- 
turning home  in  his  wagon.  '  My 
good  man,  the  evening  is  come, 
and  I  am  tired ;  pray  give  me  a 
lift  a  little  way,'  he  said  to  the 
farmer.  The  latter  consented; 
and  during  the  ride  Hartmann  so 
won  his  good-will,  that  on  arriving 
at  the  &rm  its  master  bade  him 
come  in,  eat,  drink,  and  be  mexiy. 


And  Hartmann  was  the  boy  to  do 
it,  and  many  a  jug  was  drained 
dry.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
at  first  made  a  sour  face,  but  she 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
resist  the  influence  of  the  youth's 
pleasant  manners ;  and  on  his 
taking  leave  next  day — for  they 
made  him  stop  all  night — ^he  was 
urgently  pressed  to  pay  them 
another  visit,  on  his  passing  that 
way  again.  But  thirty  years 
elapsed  before  he  passed  that  way 
again.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  meny 
youth,  whom  thirty  years  ago  they 
had  asked  to  pay  them  another 
visit,  when  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man one  day  stepped  into  the 
femnhouse,  and  quietly  observed, 
'You  were  kind  enough  to  ask 
me,  on  my  last  visit,  to  look  you 
up  whenever  I  came  this  vray 
again ;  here  I  am,  very  glad  to  see 
you  both  looking  well  and  hearty.* 
Explanations  followed,  and  the 
visitor  was  none  the  less  welcome 
because  the  whilom  travelling 
journeyman  had  become  the  great 
engineering  prince  of  Chemnitz, 
for  which  town  he  has  done  per- 
haps as  much  as  Sir  James  Buna- 
den  has  done  for  Barrow-in-For- 
ness. 


A  DAUGHTER  OP  MUSIC. 

EosB,  with  her  dower  of  golden  tresses, 

Sits  at  the  open  piano  to-night ; 
And  the  moon,  in  her  glory  of  maiden  graces, 
Folds  the  room  in  a  dream  of  light ; 

For  the  lamps  are  unlit  and  the  curtains  undrawn, 
And  the  moonbeams  float  Uke  a  silver  dawn 
Through  all  the  wide  windows  that  look  on  the  lawn. 

Delicate  fingers,  daintiest  things, 

Over  the  keyboard  glance  and  gleam  ; 
And  out  of  the  world  of  hidden  strings 
Music  upfloats  like  a  wondrous  dream  : 

A  dream  fulfilled  through  the  march  of  years, 
In  loves  and  sorrows  and  hopes  and  fears, 
And  fever  of  longing  and  passion  of  tears. 

Hark,  it  is  Beethoven,  vast  and  deep. 

Sways  the  souls  of  the  yielding  strings ; 
Now  as  in  torture  they  wail  and  weep, 
Now  they  .whisper  like  wafted  wings ; 

And  now  'tis  the  ripple  of  rhythmic  waves. 
In  starlit  seas,  amid  starlit  caves. 
Where  never  a  tempest  rocks  and  raves. 

And  Chopin,  dreamer  of  sad  strange  dreams, 

In  a  mist  of  mazurkas  comes  and  goes ; 
And  ringed  with  a  splendour  of  shifting  gleams 
Schumann  glides  to  a  gloomful  close ; 

And  Mendelssohn,  fair  as  the  angels  be, 
Comes,  like  a  breeze  from  a  peaceful  sea, 
In  a  molten  moonlight  of  melody. 

And  others  are  here  of  the  soulful  art. 
Making  their  heart-beats  audible ; 
Weber  and  Schubert  and  sunny  Mozart, 
All  three  beloved  of  the  gods  too  weU : 
And  lo,  they  glimmer  and  pale  and  pass. 
And  the  moonlight^  bereft  of  them,  whispers  '  Alas  ? 
And  the  strings  give  a  sigh  for  the  music  that  was. 

And  Hose,  with  her  wonderful  wealth  of  tresses, 

Forsaketh  the  open  piano  to-night ; 
And  the  moon,  in  her  glory  of  maiden  graces, 
Folds  the  room  in  a  droam  of  light ; 

And  out  on  the  upland  the  winds  go  by, 
And  murmur  and  mutter  and  droop  and  die ; 
All  eke  is  silent  in  earth  and  sky. 

All  else  is  silent  under  the  sky, 

For  Hose  has  deserted  the  voiceful  keys. 
And  Schumann  and  Schubert  silent  lie 
In  a  slumber  of  speechless  fantasies ; 

And  the  *  Songs  without  Words'  are  sung  and  o'er, 

And  lie  like  waves  on  a  desert  shore 

When  the  winds  that  woke  them  are  heard  no  more. 
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Songs  without  words  !    Ah,  tuneful  maiden, 
Thine  e jes  to-night  have  a  tearful  glow ; 
Like  sapphirine  seas  with  mist  o'erladen, 
And  fervour  of  sunset  shining  through  ! 

To  that  wordless  music  thy  soul  hath  sung 

A  strange  libretto  unchanted  long ; 

Nay,  words  that  never  have  found  a  tongue  ! 

A  strange  libretto  of  hopes  and  fears, 

And  loves  and  longings  and  visions  flown ; 
Ay  me,  the  song  of  the  changeful  years ! 
For  Rose  to-night  hath  a  mournful  tone ; 

And  so  by  the  window  she  sits  and  dreams, 

Sits  transfigured  in  glorious  gleams, 

Till  herself  but  a  part  of  the  moonlight  seems. 

Bose,  you  are  rich  in  golden  fancies ; 

Your  life  is  a  perfume  of  sweets  and  flowers ; 
You  live  in  an  Eden  of  soft  romances. 

Where  cares  invade  not  the  languid  hours  : 
It  cannot  be  that  your  heart  makes  moan ; 
That  you  pine  like  a  queen  on  a  loveless  throne, 
Mid  splendid  sorrows  and  hearts  of  stone. 

Who  Jcnows  1 — O  maiden,  I  pray  thee  tell, 

This  river  whereof  thou  drinkest  free, 
This  river  that  flows  from  a  secret  well, 

This  thing  called  Music,  what  is*t  to  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  a  thirst  that  its  wave  can  drown  ? 
Or  is  it  that  when  thou  kneelest  down, 
And  gazest  into  its  depth  unknown. 

Thou  seest  thine  own  soul  shadowed  there, 

And  bendest  over  the  mystic  marge, 
Eejoicing  to  find  it  a  thing  so  fair ; 
Nor  ever  heeding  how  many  a  barge 
Groes  glimmering  on  adown  the  breeze. 
Glimmering  on  'twixt  the  tremulous  trees. 
On  and  on  to  the  unseen  seas  1 

Yet  how  can  thy  soul  itself  behold 

In  a  stream  so  troubled,  that  foams  as  it  flows ) 
Its  waters  are  vexed  with  a  passion  untold, 
And  thou  art  as  soft  as  a  dove,  sweet  Eose. 
Beethoven  loved,  and  was  loved  not  again ; 
Chopin  won  little  of  love  but  its  pain ; 
Surely  thoti  canst  not  have  loved  in  vain  ? 

Nay,  I  will  ask  no  more,  sweet  Rose, 

But  leave  thee  alone  till  another  day ; 
And  only  petition  of  One  who  knows 

That  Grief,  when  it  find  thee,  as  find  it  may, 
Shall  seem  unto  Art  as  a  Mend,  not  foe ; 
That  each  to  the  other  its  wealth  may  show. 
And  the  Daughter  of  Music  be  brought  not  low.* 

*  Eccles.  xii.  4, 
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At  last  I  had  arranged  everything 
for  a  good  long  holiday.  I  really 
wanted  it  veiy  much.  I  may  also 
state — and  I  desire  to  do  so  in  a 
modest  sort  of  way — ^that  I  really 
think  I  deserved  one.  I  had  been 
working  very  hard.  I  had  been 
working  in  an  East-end  parish^ 
where  we  are  really  made  to  under- 
stand what  work  means,  as  a  curate, 
on  a  hundred  a  year.  I  lived  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  of  the 
parish,  which  was  nevertheless  a 
mean  little  house ;  and  if  I  left  my 
study-window  open,  and  I  always  ' 
drew  as  near  as  I  could  towards 
the  light,  some  of  my  beloved  pa- 
rishioners would  not  mind  sweeping 
anything  they  could  ofif  my  study- 
table.  I  had  only  one  friend,  the 
son  of  a  peer,  who  had  taken  simi- 
lar lodgings  in  a  similar  street  with 
a  view  of  studying  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  people* 
A  brief  residence  satisfied  him  re- 
specting the  problems  of  this  great 
question,  and  he  then  cleared  out 
in  the  direction  of  Belgravia.  My 
rector  was  then  the  only  gentleman 
and  man  of  education  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  suffered  greatly, 
however,  from  Population  on  the 
Brain.  He  was  always  talking, 
thinking,  dreanung,  writing,  work- 
ing, about  the  population  of  his 
parish.  He  was  constantly  writing 
Co  School  Boards,  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  to  cha- 
ritable societies,  to  charitable  indi- 
viduals, about  his  population,  which 
seemed  to  be  always  increasing, 
according  to  the  Malthusian  theory, 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  had  the  largest 
part  of  the  work  to  do  among  the 


population,  so  far  as  the  arrivals, 
junctions,  and  departures  of  the  said 
population  were  concerned.  Having 
had  no  holiday  for  a  couple  of 
years,  I  was  not  surprised  that  my 
rector  volunteered  at  last  that  I 
should  take  one ;  telling  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  Population  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  back  on  my  earliest 
convenience.  I  stood  out,  how- 
ever, for  six  weeks,  and  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  not  open 
any  letter  or  telegram  which  my 
rector  might  send  me  till  the  six 
weeks  were  over.    Only  I  did. 

I  was  taking  fifty  pounds  with 
me  for  the  expenses  of  those  six 
weeks.  This  was  the  amount  of 
one  whole  half-year  of  my  annual 
stipend.  Of  course  I  should  not 
be  able  to  spare  all  this  out  of  my 
salary.  But  fortunately  I  had  an 
aunt,  one  of  the  right  sort,  who 
hadn*t  much  money,  indeed,  but 
who  did  more  good  with  her  little 
than  most  people  by  their  abun- 
dance. She  it  was  who,  when  my 
parents  wanted  me  to  enter  the 
Law,  told  me,  if  I  so  preferred,  to 
take  the  Qospel  instead ;  and  when 
my,  friends  considerately  informed 
me  that  I  was  dooming  myself  to 
poverty  and  obscurity,  said  that,  as 
far  as  her  narrow  means  went,  she 
would  back  me  up.  Her  means 
were  but  small,  but  her  hearty 
sympathy  and  occasional  cheque 
eked  out  my  narrow  stipend,  and 
enabled  me  to  grapple  with  that 
hydra-headed  Population. 

'Tommy,'  she  said  to  me  one 
day,  'you  don't  look  at  all  the 
thing.  You  are  sallow  and  flabby 
in  the  cheeks,  and  hollow  below  the 
eyes.' 
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The  account  of  my  personal 
appearance  was  not  flattering,  bnt 
it  was  correct. 

'  So  I  shall  trot  yon  off  to  the 
Continent,  my  dear  boy,  as  soon  as 
the  rector  will  giye  yon  a  holiday ; 
and  I  shall  give  yon  a  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds  to  pay  your  expenses.' 

I  Altered  my  acknowledgments. 

'But  remember,  Thomas,  that 
you  can't  both  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  I  shall  have  very  few 
fifties  to  leave  you,  my  dear  boy, 
but  I  do  not  like  you  to  wait  for 
them  until  I  am  gone.  Fifty 
pounds  may  do  you  more  good 
now  than  it  might  by  and  by.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  as  strong  as 
when  you  went  to  the  East-end. 
Only  you  will  be  fifty  pounds  poorer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
by  and  by.' 

I  did  not  argue  the  matter  with 
my  good  aunt  Fifty  pounds  of 
her  little  stock  meant  a  diminution 
of  her  annual  income  to  the  extent 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  shillings, 
and  I  knew  that  this  could  be 
spared  and  be  a  real  luxury  to  her 
to  invest  it  in  my  health  and  wel- 
fare. I  therefore  very  cheerfully 
allowed  her  to  add  this  to  many 
other  kindnesses,  and  took  myself 
to  the  delightful  employment  of 
settling  my  plans. 

I  set  about  these  plans  in  a  very 
systematic  manner.  I  studied  maps 
with  the  voracity  of  a  Uhlan.  I 
invested  in  a  Bradshaw,  and  in 
Murrays  to  any  extent  you  like. 
Day  by  day  I  went  by  the  Under- 
ground to  the  British  Museum  to 
look  at  maps,  pictures,  books.  I 
wrote  to  all  my  travelled  friends  to 
glean  all  the  experience  I  could. 
Instead  of  one  tour,  I  was  qualify- 
ing  myself  for  a  dozen.  I  could 
have  electrified  an  examiner  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
I  was  always  covering  half-sheets 
of  note-paper  with  skeleton  tours. 
My  only  embarrassment  arose  from 
the  endeavour  to  bring  my  tour 


within  reasonable  limits  of  time 
and  money.  On  the  whole,  I 
thought  I  would  go  through  Switz- 
erland and  the  Italian  li^es,  then 
to  Venice,  and  back  through  the 
Tyrol  Only  when  at  Venice  one 
really  must  go  on  to  Florence,  and 
to  Eome,  and  to  Naples.  Then  it 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  run  on  to 
Cyprus — everybody  just  then  was 
going  on  to  Cyprus ;  and  then  it 
would  be  only  a  few  days  to  Egypt, 
to  Palestine,  to  the  isles  of  Greece. 
Ah,  delusive  visions,  too  fond,  too 
vain  !  I  little  thought  that  they 
were  all  to  end  in  the  bathos  of  a 
return-ticket 

The  night  came  when  I  started 
by  the  mul-train  to  make  the  night 
passage  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
Of  course  I  was  going  to  Paris. 
Nearly  every  journey  in  the  world 
leads  through  Paris,  just  as  all 
roads  went  to  Bome.  As  I  paced 
the  railway-platform  I  observed  a 
gentleman  also  pacing  the  platform. 
He  was  a  good-looking  man,  and 
also  he  looked  gobd ;  two  things 
which  do  not  always  go  together. 
He  had  fine  clear-cut  features  and 
dreamy  smiling  eyes.  I  was  glad 
to  find  myself  seated  opposite  to 
him  in  a  .ismoking-carriage.  Not 
that  I  really  cared  anything  about 
smoking,  but  I  thought  that  to 
light  up  a  cigar  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate prelude  to  my  extensive 
travels. 

It  was  very  remarkable  how 
pleasantly  that  fellow  and  I  got 
on.  With  some  fellows  you  do 
get  on ;  with  other  fellows  you  can 
never  get  on  at  all.  You  vote 
them  cads  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. I  expect  that  there 
are  such  things  as  elective  affinitieB 
between  men  and  men.  Now  this 
young  fellow  was  one  of  the  frank- 
est and  most  unreserved  men  whom 
I  had  ever  met  He  spoke  *  with 
effusion.'  He  seemed  to  be  incap- 
able of  anything  like  reticence. 
In  reality  he  was  not  a  young  man ; 
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bat  though  there  were  a  few 
toaches  of  gray  in  his  hair,  his 
mien  and  manners  Vere  yonDg, 
with  a  most  engaging  simplicity ; 
and  once  or  twice  a  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind  that  he  might  be 
just  a  shade  stupid.  He  told  me 
his  Httle  history.  It  is  yery  odd 
how  often  in  railway-carriages  I 
haye  met  with  people  who  insist 
on  telling  me  their  little  histories 
and  mysteries — hold  me,  like  that 
Ancient  Mariner,  with  Iheir  *  glit- 
tering eye.* 

"£&  history  was  yery  simpla 
He  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  Ciyil  Seryice. 
He  was  nobody,  but  his  father  had 
been  the  younger  son  of  an  honour- 
able, and  the  honourable  had  been 
the  younger  son  of  a  lord,  and  the 
lord  had  been  the  eldest  son  of  an 
earl.  All  semblance  of  a  title 
had  been  absorbed;  but  still  he 
belonged  to  a  great  house;  and 
the  head  of  the  house,  recognising 
.  his  family  duties,  had  got  him  a 
nomination  to  a  good  appointment ; 
and  he  had  had  to  'swot'  with 
a  crammer,  and  at  last  got 
through.  He  had  neyer  quite 
paid  off  all  his  Oxford  debts  from 
that  day  to  this;  and  this  third 
cousin,  ihe  earl,  kept  a  yery  tight 
hand  on  him,  and  he  had  to  pay 
so  much  away  eyery  quarter  from 
his  stipend,  and  to  insure  his  life, 
and  to  report  himself  regularly  to 
his  august  relatiye.  Still  he  did 
happen  to  find  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  surplus  fifty-pound  note, 
and  had  obtained  his  relatiye's 
permisson  to  spend  his  holiday  on 
the  Continent. 

It  really  seemed  not  improbable 
that  I  and  this  agreeable  new  ac- 
quaintance should  see  a  good  deal 
of  each  other.  We  had  the  same 
amount  of  tether  in  the  way  both 
of  coin  and  furlough.  We  had 
each  taken  a  ticket  to  Paris. 
From  Paris  the  whole  world  lay 
before  us,  to  roam  where  we  listed. 


He  really  was  a  yery  kind-hearted 
man.  A  little  incident  reyealed 
this  to  me.  When  we  got  to 
Doyer  we  found  that  the  storm- 
signals  were  up ;  and  one  weather- 
b^ten  tar,  whose  opinion  we  con- 
sulted, said  that  it  would  take 
three  men  to  hold  the  captain's 
hat  on.  Howeyer,  we  determined 
to  go  on ;  but '  the  silyer  streak' 
showed  itself  in  a  yeiy  turbulent 
mood.  One  old  gentleman  obseryed 
to  me  that  he  had  been  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back,  and  had 
neyer  suffered  so  much.  Mr. 
Wyyill  had  descended  into  the 
cabin  to  fortify  himself  with  brandy- 
and-water,  while  I  had  taken  my 
seat  on  the  open  deck  and  stared 
intently  at  the  funnel,  which  I  was 
told  was  an  infallible  specific 
against  sea-sickness.  Just  a.s  I 
was  about  to  try  this  truly  scien- 
tific experiment,  a  big  waye  swept 
oyer  the  deck  and  completely  en- 
yeloped  me  in  a  sheet  of  water. 
I  was  drenched  through  and 
through;  not  a  thread  or  shred 
was  diry. 

'  Well,  old  man' — it  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  a  trayeller's  inti- 
macy progresses — 'how  are  you 
getting  on  f 

I  explained  that  I  wasn't  get- 
ting on  at  all.  I  was  wet  through 
and  through. 

'  0,  sea-water  neyer  hurts  a  fel- 
low; you  neyer  catch  cold  from 
sea-water.' 

This  is,  I  know,  a  preyalent 
opinion ;  but  it  is  as  '  the  Pela- 
gians do  yainly  talk.'  All  I  can 
say  is,  let  a  man  sit  thoroughly 
wet  through  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
with  the  additional  adyantage  of  a 
keen  night  wind  cutting  through 
him,  and  he  will  stand  as  good  a 
chance  of  a  cold  as  any  lunatic 
could  desire.  What  I  know  is,  that 
when  we  arriyed  at  Calais  I  found 
myself  unable  to  proceed.  The 
train  in  correspondence  with  the 
boat  was  starting  almost  at  once, 
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and  there  was  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  change  one's  clothes 
properly.  I  determined  to  stop 
that  night  at  Calais.  I  urged  my 
good-natured  companion  not  to 
lose  any  time,  but  to  go  on  with 
the  train;  but  he  obstinately  re- 
fused to  separate  his  travelling  for- 
tunes from  my  own. 

It  was  really  very  good  of  him. 
The  journey  and  the  wetting  had 
upset  the  British  parson  much 
more  than  he  had  felt  disposed  to 
show.  So  we  had  a  quiet  day  at 
Calais,  which  is  just  the  sort  of 
place  for  a  quiet  day ;  went  to  the 
church,  and  saw  some  of  the 
cannon-balls  which  the  English 
had  thrown  in;  paced  along  the 
endless  tree- planted  walks ;  frater- 
nised with  the  great  Gallic  nation 
at  various  cafes ;  revived  our  re- 
collections of  Beau  Brummell; 
made  part  of  a  prolonged  table 
cChote;  and  got  very  comfortably 
into  Paris  next  day.  We  did  not 
intend  to  do  very  much  at  Paris. 
Three  days  were  all  that  we  allow- 
ed ourselves.  For,  as  we  acutely 
argued,  a  man  can  run  over  at  any 
time  to  Paris ;  but  we  cannot  very 
often  make  a  prolonged  tour,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  the  op- 
portunity. Certainly  the  com- 
panionship of  such  a  docile  good- 
natured  fellow  was,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  decided  help  to  me. 

But  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  in  Paris  he  came  into  my 
bedroom,  next  his  own,  in  a  most 
melancholy  and  distracted  manner. 
It  was  just  the  woebegone  expres- 
sion of  the  man  who  came  into 
Priam's  bedchamber  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and  told  him  that  half  his 
Troy  was  burned.  He  was  utterly 
disconcerted;  and  although  his 
manner  was  to  treat  a  thing  lightly 
and  pass  it  off,  I  saw  that  he  was 
disconcerted. 

'  It's  all  u-p  with  me,  old  man.' 

*  What's  the  row  now  ?' 

*  Lost  all  my  money,  that's  all.' 


'  That's  beastly  Jbard  lines.' 

*  1  should  ^thiiik  so,  slightly.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  now?' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     I 

am  cleaned  out,  and  can't  go  on. 

I   hardly   know   if  I   have   got 

enough  money  to  go  home  with.' 

'How  do  you  suppose  it  hap- 
pened V 

*  I  really  can't  tell.  I  put  my 
fifty  pounds — ^a  five -pound  note 
and  a  rouleau  of  napoleons,  which. 
I  was  told  were  the  proper  things 
to  take  with  me — ^in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  the  pocket-book  itself 
into  a  coat-pocket  I  had  enough 
money  in  my  purse  to  carry  me 
as  far  as  Paris ;  and  going  to  get 
my  money  just  now,  I  found  that 
it  was  all  gone.' 

'  Could  you  have  left  it  at  home 
or  at  the  money-changer's  V 

'I  don't  think  so.  I  felt  the 
pocket-book  aU  safe  when  I  was  in 
the  train.' 

'I  thought  there  were  one  or 
two  queer  fellows  in  the  railway- 
carriage.' 

'  Yes ;  and  so  there  were  in  the 
steamboat.  And,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  did  not  at  all  like  the 
appearance  of  the  cad  who  sat  next 
to  me  at  the  table  (Thote  at  Calais.' 

'  And  you'll  have  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  Milan  and  Florence  and 
Venice  f 

'Yes;  and  the  Tyrol  and  Cy- 
prus and  Constantinople,  and  what 
not.' 

'  What  a  grind !' 

«  What  a  grind  1' 

'Well,  we  had  better  have  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Then  we'll  go  and 
have  our  dejeuner  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  and  see  some- 
thing of  Paris ;  and  we  will  settle 
next  day  what  is  to  be  done.' 

80  we  went  about ;  and  for  a 
man  who  was  demi-semi-ruined 
he  certainly  took  life  cheerfully, 
and  made  a  very  good  breakfast. 
We  did  some  of  the  sights,  and 
had  a  drive  in  the  Bois,  and  dinedy 
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and  heard  some  good  and  cheap 
mnsic  in  the  evening.  The  very 
Boil  and  air  of  France  make  peo- 
ple light-hearted.  Bat  the  last 
thing  at  night  he  looked  horribly 
grave,  and  said  that  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  could  not  go  on  to 
Switzerland  with  me. 

How  could  I  help  this  nice  plea- 
sant fellow — BO  gentlemanly,  so 
kind,  so  helpless  ?  It  at  once  came 
into  my  mind  that  I  really  must 
help  him  if  I  possibly  could,  but  it 
was  so  difficult  to  see  how.  I  had 
80  little  money,  and  I  wanted  it  all 
for  myself.  My  professional  means 
were  practically  mortgaged  to  my 
tradesmen,  and  I  had  only  my 
aunt^B  douceur,  I  had  once  been 
greatly  impressed  with  a  motto 
which  ran  thus :  Do  all  the  good 
you  can,  in  all  the  ways  you  can, 
to  all  the  people  you  can.  Sym- 
pathy I  had  in  abundance  with  my 
new-found  friend ;  but  I  was  ashamed 
to  give  a  mere  expression  of  sym- 
pathy unless  I  could  accompany  it 
with  something  substantial.  I 
offered  all  the  condolence  I  could, 
and  then  took  my  bed-candle  and 
went  up-stairs. 

But  somehow  I  could  not  rest. 
Wyvill  was  such  a  good  fellow  evi- 
dently. No  mista^ke  about  him. 
It  was  so  hard  that  he  should  lose 
both  his  money  and  his  holiday. 
Of  course  I  called  him  an  ass  for 
his  stupidity  in  losing  that  pocket- 
book;  but  I  instantly  retracted 
the  derogatory  expression.  There 
was  something  about  Wyvill  which 
quite  released  him  from  the  cate- 
gory of  asses. 

Somehow  or  other  a  thought 
bad  been  working  in  my  mind  for 
a  little  while;  a  new  intention 
began  slowly  to  evolve  itself. 

*  Now,  Jones,  my  boy,*  I  said  to 
myself,  in  the  remonstrating  style 
of  soliloquy  in  which  I  sometimes 
indulged, '  you  have  got  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  you  will  only  cast  about 
for  the  ways  and  means,  of  doing  a 


real  kindness  once  in  your  life.  It 
may  be  many  years  before  you 
have  such  another  chance.  Put 
your  best  foot  forward  and  try  what 
you  can  do.* 

The  idea  which  occurred  to  me 
was  that  I  might  take  a  return- 
ticket  I  had  noticed  the  adver- 
tisement of  return-tickets  to  Switz- 
erland in  that  morning's  Galignam. 
What  I  had  originally  intended 
and  plotted  out,  as  has  been  set 
forth,  was  to  take  a  regular  little 
tour.  How  many  hours  had  I 
spent  enjoyably  oyer  Bradshaw  and 
Murray/  1  suppose  that  the 
fruition  of  enjoyment  could  hardly 
equal  the  felicity  of  planning.  And 
now  that  ominous  and  ever-recurr- 
ing slip  was  to  come  off  betwixt  the 
cup  and  my  lip.  My  original  in- 
tention had  been  to  go  to  Switzer- 
land by  way  of  Paris,  and  return 
by  the  Rhine,  or  else  take  a  wider 
sweep  and  come  back  through  Ger- 
many. Now  if  I  drew  in  my  wings 
and  took  things  on  a  diminished 
scale,  I  certainly  might  be  able  to 
save  some  twenty  pounds.  The 
great  expense  in  travelling  is,  of 
course,  the  locomotion.  If  I  took 
a  return-ticket  I  should  have  less 
ground  to  travel  over,  and  might 
also  economise  money  by  staying 
en  pension  instead  of  staying  at  a 
series  of  hotels.  It  would  be  at 
least  twenty  pounds  saved;  and 
twenty  pounds  would  enable  this 
honest  fellow  to  have  his  holiday, 
and  save  him  from  returning  home 
in  discomfort  and  disappointment. 

I  had  been  feeling  rather  feverish 
and  upset,  partly  from  the  Channel 
wetting  and  partly  with  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  opened  up  to 
me;  but  directly  I  had  settled  it  I 
sweetly  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  in  the 
case  of  this  man,  to  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by.  '  But  though  on  plea- 
sure I  was  bent,  I  had  a  frugal 
mind.'  If  any  of  his  relatives  liked 
to  help  him  out  of  the  bog,  such  a 
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relatiye  would  be  welcome  to  my 
share  of  moral  satisfaction  arising 
from  a  virtaous  action. 

<  Don't  yon  think  your  great 
friend,  that  lord  of  a  consin,  wonld 
help  yon  if  you  were  to  write  or 
telegraph  to  him  V 

'  Old  man/  returned  Wyyill,  an 
absurd  way  of  addressing  his 
junior  which  I  could  never  persuade 
him  to  leave  off, '  I  wouldn't  have 
him  know  it  for  all  the  world.  I 
should  never  hear  the  last  of  it  It 
is  the  sort  of  thing  which  he  could 
never  forgive.  We  should  quarrel 
for  Ufe.' 

Then  I  made  my  proposition  to 
him.  I  can  really  claim  no  merit 
for  makmg  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  easy  and  natural  as  possible.  I 
was  only  doing  for  him  what  I  felt 
sure  he  would  do  for  me  under 
similar  circumstances. 

•Look  here,  Mr.  WyviD,'  I 
said.  '  I  have  just  got  fifty  pounds, 
m  lend  you  half  of  it  wiUi  plea- 
sure, and  we  will  continue  our  jour- 
ney as  long  as  our  money  holds 
out' 

I  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
pecuniary  calculations  of  a  tour.  I 
was  brimful  of  information.  Tap 
me,  and  a  pellucid  stream  of  fiscal 
information  on  tourist  subjects 
would  flow  out 

'We  could  run  about  Switzer- 
land a  good  deal,'  I  continued.  *  It 
is  not  a  big  country,  after  all,  and 
the  railways  are  all  cheap  and 
handy.  And  then  we  can  go  and 
live  en  pension  for  a  few  weeks,  if 
we  want  to  economise,  and  spin 
out  the  time  very  well.' 

I  will  not  say  how  much  Mr. 
Wyvill  thanked  me.  But  he  did 
thank  me  a  great  deal,  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  necessary.  He  ex- 
plained his  position  to  tne,  which 
was  quite  unnecessary,  and  made 
it  dear  that  my  little  loan  would  be 
returned  by  Christmas. 

So  the  train  took  us  through 
the  fiat  country  of  France,  until, 


higl^  in  the  air,  like  lig^t  clouds, 
we  saw  the  snowy  smnmits  of  dis- 
tant mountains.  We  really  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Switzerland,  boated 
on  lakes  and  dimb^  up  moun- 
tains. Bemembering  that  we  were 
not  so  rich  as  we  thought  our- 
selves a  little  while  back,  we  did 
a  great  deal  more  walking  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  whidi 
was,  of  course,  all  the  better  for  us. 
I  remember  especially  that,  having 
gone  up  to  Righi  one  day,  we  sailed 
in  the  sunset  Hong  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  stopped  to  sleep  at  Fluel- 
len.  Next  day  we  walked  through 
the  St  Gothard  Pass,  and  got  as  far 
as  Bellinzona,  looking  down  upon 
the  wondrous  opening  view  of  the 
soft  Italian  country;  and  so  on 
through  chestnut  woods,  with  the 
sound  of  waterfalls  in  our  ears. 
Then  we  came  to  an  exquisite  lake 
set^  gem-like,  amid  the  mountains. 
It  was  a  kind  of  enchanted  land. 
There  was  an  hotel  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  which  had  once  been  a 
monastery,  and  it  had  now  its  cool 
corridors  and  arcades.  The  living 
rooms  were  vast;  and  so  skilful 
were  the  contrivances  for  modify- 
ing the  heat,  that,  though  that 
summer  was  a  hot  one,  we  were 
cool  enough,  espedally  with  the 
assistance  of  unlimited  iced  lemon- 
ade. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  londy 
region  was  just  the  place  where  we 
could  most  happily  while  away  our 
holiday,  and  that  we  could  hardly 
light  upon  better  quarters  than 
where  we  were.  Our  bill  for  two 
days  was  rather  stiff.  I  went  to 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  whom  I 
found  a  most  intelligent  and  dvil 
fellow,  and  told  him  that  we  meant 
to  stay  for  some  little  time,  and 
that  if  he  were  willing  to  take  us 
on  pension  terms  instead  of  hotel 
terms,  we  were  very  content  to  stay 
with  him.  A  very  reasonable 
agreement  was  soon  arrived  at^ 
and  the  mention  of  this  drcum- 
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stance  may  perhaps  put  some 
of  mj  readers  up  to  a  wrinkle  if 
they  hare  'outran  the  constable' 
on  their  travels.  Neither  did 
the  reduced  terms  imply  any  re- 
duced fare.  At  the  table  d'hote 
we  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
yery  good  commons  they  were. 

I  really  believe  that  this  particu- 
lar way  of  spending  a  holiday  was 
much  better  for  me  than  the  plan 
which  I  had  originally  proposed  to 
myself.  Of  course  it  would  be 
more  ambitious  to  cHmb  Mont 
Blanc  or  Monte  Eosa,  and  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  go  out  to'Cyprus 
or  Eoumelia.  But  all  this  implied 
activity  and  not  rest,  and  rest  was 
what  I  wanted.  There  was  some- 
thing heavenly  in  those  sapphire 
skies,  in  the  lemon-groves,  in  the 
brooding  mountain  shadows  cast 
over  the  lake.  It  was  Mignon's 
country.  Let  me  quote  Dr.  Shuld- 
ham's  translation  of  Gothe's  song: 

*  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  spiced 
citron  blows  ? 

In  foliage  dark  the  golden  orange  glows. 

A  gentle  wind  breathes  from  the  deep- 
blue  sky, 

The  myrtle  stands  so  still,  the  laurel- 
branch  60  high. 

Know*st  thou  it  well  ?  O  therewith  thee 

Would  I,  my  heart's  beloved,  gladly  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  pillared 

porches  tall 
Glitters  each  room,  and  broadly  gleams 

the  hall : 
Where   sculptured   statues   meet   with 

stonystare 
Thy  gaze?  Who  caused  thy  tears,  O 

child  of  care  ? 
Enow^st  thou  it  well?    O,  there  with 

thee 
Would  I,  my  strong  protector,  gladly  flee. 

The  mountain-path  in  cloudland  dost 
thou  know, 

Where  seeks  the  mule  his  footing  in  the 
snow; 

Ther«  dwells  in  cares  the  dragon*s  an- 
cient brood ; 

There  leans  the  rock,  and  o*er  it  leaps  the 
flood. 

Know*st  thou  it  well  ?  There,  there  with 
thee, 

O  guide  my  footsteps !  Father,  come 
with  me !' 

Dear  Wilhelm  Meister  !    Beading 
that    enchanted    page    I    would 


gladly  renew  the  possibilities  of 
adventurous  youth.  I  thought 
that  life's  romance  was  all  over 
for  the  drone  of  an  East-end  curate. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 

One  afternoon,  coming  back  from 
an  excursion  from  some  ^mountain- 
path  in  cloudland,'  we  saw  signs 
of  some  extra  bit  of  business 
and  excitement  about  our  hotel. 
There  was  a  crowd  about  the  arch- 
way that  led  into  the  central  court 
of  our  hotel.  In  the  court  there 
was  a  large  travelling  carriage, 
about  which  groups  and  hangers-on 
were  clustered  admiringly ;  and  we 
were  told  that  an  English  mUor 
and  some  gracious  ladies  had  ar- 
rived that  day. 

By  and  by  Wyvill  came  into  my 
room  in  a  state  of  considerable  ex- 
citement. It  was  a  yery  pleasant 
room  with  an  outlook  on  Uie  lake, 
which  seemed  like  a  gorgeous  pic- 
ture set  in  a  frame.  My  little  iron 
bed  was  stowed  away  in  a  comer, 
and  across  it  a  curtain,  which 
being  drawn  converted  my  room 
into  a  snuggery,  if  we  wished  to 
retreat  from  the  vast  public  rooms. 
Here  we  drank  the  wine  of  the 
country — very  pleasant  and  cheap 
— and  smoked  mild  cigarettes. 
Here  Wyvill  found  me,  breaking  in 
somewhat  impetuously  for  a  man 
of  his  languid  nature. 

'  Who  on  earth  do  you  think 
has  come  in  that  travelling  car- 
riage?' 

•  Not  knowing,  can't  say.' 

'  It's  my  cousin,  Lord  Dash !' 
'  You  don't  mean  it !     That  earl 
who  looks  so  sharp  after  you  Y 
'  The  same.   Isn't  it  a  nuisance  V 

*  An  awful  nuisance.' 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  me  rather 
hard  that  the  Earl  of  Dash  should 
be  voted  a  nmsance.  The  helpless 
cousin,  Frederick  Wyvill,  was  all 
the  better  for  this  great  connection, 
and  the  supervision  which  this 
great  connection  was  kind  enough 
to  exercise   over  him.     Wyvill's 
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great  anxiety  eyidentlj  was  that 
the  early  being  on  the  spot,  was 
bound  to  find  out  all  about  the 
important  loss  of  that  fifty  pounds. 
I  represented  to  him  that  this  ac- 
cident was  really  no  particular 
business  of  Lord  Dash's  ;  that  Lord 
Dash  could  not  know  it  unless  he 
chose  to  tell  him,  and  he  was 
under  no  necessity  of  telling  him 
if  he  did  not  choose. 

'  But  you  don't  know  that  man's 
powers  of  wigging;  you  don't  know 
that  man's  powers  of  wigging/  he 
kept  on  saying ;  '  and  he's  sure  to 
get  it  out  of  me,  quite  sure.' 

He  felt  himself  powerless  to  con- 
ceal anything  from  the  basilisk 
eyes  of  the  lordly  Dash.  He  was 
sure  *it  would  all  come  out.' 
Wyvill  was  a  sort  of  man  who 
always  wanted  some  other  sort  of 
man  to  exercise  an  ascendency 
over  him.  His  notion  was  that 
he  had  better  cut  and  run  for  it. 
But  the  earl  might  haye  already 
detected  his  presence.  Besides, 
he  had  no  money  to  enable  him  to 
run  away. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  distant 
Tiew  of  the  noble  lord  extending 
three  patronising  fingers  to  Wyvill, 
who  received  them  in  a  bashful 
and  penitential  manner.  I  won- 
dered whether  he  and  his  daughters 
would  make  their  appearance  at 
the  table  (Thote.  But  such  a  great 
man  as  the  earl  of  course  thought 
fit  to  dine  in  his  own  private 
apartments,  and  Wyvill  had  to 
dine  with  them.  He  did  not  have 
half  so  good  a  dinner,  or  half  so 
lively  a  dinner,  as  we  had  in  the 
ecHle-drmanger  ;  and  he  had  to  pay 
four  or  five  times  as  much  for  it. 
Thus  it  happens  in  this  world  that 
one  man*s  impecuniosity  is  bal- 
anced by  another's  abundance.  Our 
landlord  was  kind  to  us,  but  he 
took  it  out  of  the  noble  lord. 

We  discussed  matters  over  some 
Asti  epumante.  Wyvill  told  me 
that  the  dinner  was  dull,  and  that 


his  noble  relative  felt  it  dull,  and 
intended  to  grace  the  table  d^hote 
with  his  right  honourable  presence 
next  day.  So  he  came  in  with  his 
daughters  next  day,  two  bright, 
pleasant,  unafiected  girls.  Wyvill 
introduced  me  to  them  and  to  the 
earl.  The  noble  lord  wa»  a  very 
shrewd  old  man;  he  evidently 
looked  upon  his  cousin  as  being 
partially  imbecile,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  satire  mixed  up  with 
any  remarks  which  he  addressed 
to  him.  The  earl  was  full  of 
anecdotes  and  observation;  evi- 
dently a  man  who  was  painfully 
anxious  to  do  right,  benevolent 
and  high-principled.  He  came  as 
little  near  the  idea  of  a  bloated 
aristocrat  as  any  man  whom  I  had 
ever  seen. 

It  so  happened  that  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Lord  Dash  and  his 
people.  There  is  no  place  like  an 
hotel  by  an  Italian  lake  for  getting 
up  intimacies.  You  take  your 
meals  together,  you  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  together,  you  climb 
the  hills  and  boat  on  the  lake  to- 
gether. I  really  was  very  much 
interested  and  amused  by  the 
earl's  remarks.  He  noticed  this, 
and  gave  me  plenty  of  them.  As 
for  WyviUy  he  evidently  shirked 
his  noble  relative.  He  did  not 
care  for  autobiographical  remarks 
of  an  improving  tendeni^'.  He 
had  the  bad  taste  not  to  care  for 
his  cousinesses,  if  I  may  coin  a 
word  which  is  much  wanted  in  the 
language.  He  was  long  and  lazy. 
He  would  go  in  a  boat  if  he  was 
not  required  to  pull;  or  climb 
a  mountain  if  he  could  do  it  on  a 
mule's  back*  Voila  touL  So  he 
took  heavily  to  smoking  and  bil- 
liards, while  I  escorted  the  young 
ladies,  with  or  without  their  noble 
sire,  over  the  lake  or  up  the 
heights. 

Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady  Alice 
had  been  travelling  for  some  time. 
I  soon  saw   how   much  ground 
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they  had  trayelled,  and  they  mast 
also  have  seen  how  little  I  had 
done  myself.  These  young  ladies 
nicely  balanced  each  other.  Each 
supplied  a  coonteractive  principle 
to  ^e  other ;  and  if  I  flirted  with 
the  Gectmde  I  was  recalled  to  my 
senses  by  the  Alice.  Fortnnately 
I  had  retad  travel-books  so  exten- 
sively that  I  was  able  to  hold  my 
own  when  we  discussed  matters. 
Only  I  confess  that  when  I  heard 
their  description  of  r^ons  which 
I  longed  to  traverse,  which  I  had 
studied  in  my  waking  hours,  had 
pictured  in  my  dreams,  with  a 
sense  of  irritation  I  started  impa- 
tiently to  my  feet,  and  remember- 
ed remorselessly  tiiat  I  was  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  a  return-ticket,  and 
that  any  progress  was  barred  by 
my  inexorable  fate.  I  often 
yengefhlly  contemplated  that  ob- 
noxious litUe  document ;  I  execrat- 
ed it,  I  shook  my  fist  at  it,  once 
I  stamped  it  vindictively  under 
footy  and  was  only  restrained  by 
prudential  motives  from  altogether 
destroying  it  It  needed  a  frequent 
glance  at  WyvUl's  placid  happy 
countenance,  drinking  in  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  to  recon- 
cile me  to  the  painful  limits  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  return-ticket. 
Under  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances I  felt  myself  in  some  sort 
of  way  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 

Before  the  faU  term  of  my  holi- 
day was  over  I  was  summoned 
home  by  my  rector,  who  explained 
as  an  excuse  that  the  population 
was  growing  with  a  rapidity  which 
was  simply  frightful  Not  con- 
tent with  an  extraordinary  average 
of  births,  the  parish  had  imported 
a  mighty  influx  of  labourers  for 
dock  extension  or  something  of 
that  sort  The  rector  wrote  in  an 
agitated  frame  of  mind,  and  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  collapse.  It 
was  vexy  hard  lines ;  but  the  recall 
was  peremptoxy,  and,  to  say  the 


truth,  in  spite  of  that  admirable 
system  of  balances  and  compensa- 
tions. Lady  Gertrude  was  begin- 
ning seriously  to  assail  my  peace 
of  mind.  When  I  announced  my 
intention  of  a  speedy  return — 
through  the  same  flat  French 
country,  through  the  same  inevit- 
able Paris — ^that  good  fellow  Wy- 
vill  said  that  he  must  accompany 
me.  As  he  had  another  ten  days 
to  run,  I  would  not  allow  this, 
and  left  him  pathetically  lament- 
ing that  when  he  no  longer  had 
me  to  back  him  up  he  was  sure 
that '  the  murder  would  out.' 

I  reached  home,  and  resumed 
the  heavy  routine  of  my  East-end 
duties.  Sometimes  I  thought  of 
those  days  by  the  enchanted  lake ; 
but  it  was  a  kind  of  reverie  in 
which  I  hardly  dared  to  indulge 
for  long.  One  day,  however,  ten 
months  afterwards,  when  that  plea- 
sant interlude  was  almost  vanish- 
ing from  my  memory,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  my  Lord 
Dash : 

'  Daahwood  Park,  May  1. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jones, — ^The  living 
of  Dashwood  in  my  gift  is  just 
vacant,  and  I  give  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  offering  it  to  you.  In 
value  it  is  close  on  nine  hundred  a 
year,  and  the  grounds  adjoin  my 
own.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  point 
with  us  to  have  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bour, which  will  be  insured  in  your 
case.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  is  not  the  real  reason  which 
induces  me  to  offer  you  preferment, 
I  have  been  informed  by  my  ex- 
cellent but  careless  kinsman,  Fre- 
derick Wyvill,  of  your  most  kind 
and  generous  behaviour  to  him, 
for  which  I  thank  you  very  much, 
and  which  we  both  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate. I  hope  you  will  write 
very  soon,  and  tell  me  that  you 
accept. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

DASH.' 

The  offer  was  too  good  to  be  re- 
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fased.  The  annt  who  thought 
that  I  had  hardly  seen  the  valne  of 
mj  money  was  delighted  when  I 
told  the  story  to  her,  and  I  am 
sore  that  she  would  tell  me  in  any 
case  that  I  had  done  the  right 
thing. 

Wyyill  and  I  used  to  inter- 
change occasional  letters,  and  in 
more  than  one  he  hinted  at  our 
resuming,  under  happier  auspices, 
that  abridged  journey  to  foreign 
parts.  At  last  there  came  a  time 
when  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  I 
really    was   going   to   undertake 


something  approximating  to  the 
^  grand  tour/  I  added  that  I 
should  be  faroured  with  a  com- 
panion who  was  at  once  handsomer 
and  more  helpless  than  himself; 
but  that  for  such  a  rare  combina- 
tion I  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
In  fact,  Lady  Qertrude  and  I  were 
about  to  make  a  honeymoon  tour. 
But  thinking  of  good  old  Wyyill, 
I  hare  written  a  sermon  on  this 
text :  *  Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers,  for  thereby  some 
haye  entertained  angels  unawares.' 


WHERE  THE  BLACKBIRD  SINGS. 


Down  the  quiet  country  road,  before  you  reach  the  lofty  ridge, 

Where  the  birch-tree,  first  awakened  to  the  morning's  low  breath, 
swings, 

I  ofttimes  sit  in  silence  on  the  small  moss-covered  bridge, 
^Near  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

There  the  spreading  trees  meet  o'er  me,  and  I  hear  no  harsh  voice 
calling, 

Whilst  his  sweetness  to  my  &ncy's  dream  a  sacred  feeling  brings, 
As  it  mingles  with  the  rippling  of  the  brook  o'er  pebbles  falling 

In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

There  the  ivy  climbs  the  highest  of  the  lofty  trees  beside  me. 
And  the  bluebell  like  a  carpet  in  the  early  summer  springs ; 

In  the  thorn  I  need  but  clamber,  and  the  snowy  bloom  would  hide  me 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

Where  the  trout,  his  supper  seeking,  in  the  sunny  beam  is  leaping, 
And  the  pool  is  brought  to  life  again  in  many  glistening  rings, 

When  the  day  seems  growing  fainter,  and  the  shadows  onward  creeping, 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

When  the  swallows  dart  like  spirits  underneath  the  narrow  arches. 
And  the  air  a  sweetened  perfume  like  the  almond  round  me  flings, 

And  I  dream  of  holy  quiet  as  I  watch  the  feathery  larches 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

0,  if  I  could  only  tell  you  what  unbroken  heartfelt  pleasure 

Ever  waits  me  in  this  spot,  to  which  my  thought  so  fondly  clings, 

You  would  follow  me,  nor  wonder  'tis  my  only  pleasant  leisure, 
By  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings  ! 

T.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

flora's  old  friend. 

The  road  down  Pensand  Combe, 
through  most  of  its  cooise,  ran 
along  close  to 'the  edge  of  the 
wooded  cliff  that  overhung  the 
creek ;  but  here  and  there  it 
branched  off,  making  a  small 
angle  inland,  and  passing  between 
a  tali  field  hedge  on  one  side,  and 
a  wild  mass  of  brambles  on  the 
other,  or  farther  down,  between 
low  stone  walls,  with  odd  little 
nooks  of  garden  niched  in  behind 
them.  There  were  one  or  two 
sharp  comers,  and  Dick,  as  he 
went  tearing  recklessly  down, 
almost  ran  into  two  people  who 
were  coming  round  one  of  these. 
He  pulled  up  suddenly,  very 
much  to  the  pony's  surprise,  and 
got  down  to  speak  to  them ;  for 
they  were  Eandal  Ebiwke  and 
flora  Lancaster. 

^Do  you  want  to  break  our 
necksf  and  your  own  too  f  said 
Bandal. 

He  looked  pale  and  cross,  and 
his  temper  was  not  improved  by 
Dick's  glance  at  Flora,  which, 
quick  as  it  was,  meant  pity  and 
surprise.  For  Dick  was  startled 
and  shocked  by  the  worn  strained 
misery  in  Flora's  face ;  she  looked 
Tears  older  than  when  he  and  she 
had  parted  at  St.  Denys  only  a 
few  weeks  before. 

'  Have  you  taken  Miss  Ashley 
home?  said  Kandal,  in  the  same 
sharp  tone. 

Dick  looked  hard  at  him,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  eyes 


which  reminded  Eandal  that  he 
was  making  a  fool  of  himself  in 
giving  up  his  usual  coolness  of 
manner.  It  was  hardly  possible — 
such  a  stupid  boyish  fellow — ^but 
Dick  at  that  moment  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  dangerous. 

'  If  you  have,'  said  Kandal, '  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  had  to 
leave  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
I  suppose  she  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing. Tou  stepped  in  at  the  nick 
of  time.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick.  '  Her  walk- 
ing back  to  the  Castle  seemed 
rather  hopeless.  She  is  safe  there 
now.  Mrs.  Lancaster,  are  you 
going  to  walk  back  to  St  Denys  V 

<Yes,'  said  Flora.  'There  is 
no  other  way,' 

She  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  rather 
dreamily,  and  without  looking  at 
him.  .  Her  eyes  had  wandered 
away  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Combe. 

*Will  you  let  me  row  you 
round  to  St  Denys  V  said  Dick. 
'  I  am  going  back  at  once,  if  you 
won't  be  cold  on  the  water.' 

'  You  are  a  bold  fellow,  Dick. 
Fish  and  all  f  said  Kandal,  with  a 
touch  of  his  usual  mockery,  and 
a  deliberate  scanning  of  Dick 
from  head  to  foot  'Youarehard- 
ly  got  up  for  the  occasion;  but 
as  Miss  Ashley  put  up  with  you, 
perhaps  Mrs.  Lancaster  wilL' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Dick. 
'Will  your  to  Flora. 

'  Thank  you.  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad,'  said  Flora. 

'  You  have  nothing  but  a  fush- 
ing-boat  therci  have  yoaf   said 
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Eandal.  'Take  our  1>oat.  You 
will  find  it  down  there.  I  will 
send  for  it  to-morrow.' 

'  That  IB  just  what  I  thought 
of  doing/  said  Dick. 

'0,  no/  said  Flora,  suddenly 
interfering.  '  Let  us  have  the 
fishing-boat,  please.  I  like  it 
much  better.' 

An  odd  half-angry  smile  curled 
Eandal's  lip. 

Dickansweredher  quite  gravely, 

'  No,  that's  impossible.  It  would 
spoil  your  doUies;'  and  Flora 
said  no  more. 

'Good-bye,'  said  Randal.  'I 
shall  see  you  some  day,  Dick. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Lancaster.' 

They  parted  without  any  shak- 
ing of  hands.  Bandal  lifted  his 
hat,  Dick  nodded,  and  Flora 
bowed  without  looking  at  him. 
He  walked  away  with  light  quick 
steps  up  the  lane,  leaving  the  lit- 
tle group  standing  there ;  Dick, 
Flora,  Daniel  Fenner's  cart  and 
pony. 

Some  of  Dick's  disgust  and  in- 
dignation escaped  him  in  mutter-' 
ings  as  he  turned  to  pull  in  a 
strap  that  had  loosened  itself. 

'To  answer  him  civiUy,  and 
not  take  him  by  the  collar- and 
pitch  him  over  the  edge  into  the 
mud  yonder !  I  see  your  little 
game,  Mr.  Eandal,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if —  Will  you  get  into 
the  cart  V  he  said  to  Flora,  sud- 
denly forgetting  Eandal  in  sym- 
pathy with  her.  *  I'll  drive  gen- 
tly, and  it  won't  shake  you  much.' 

'I  would  rather  walk,  thank 
you,'  said  Flora. 

*  Very  well.  Then  Til  lead 
the  pony ;  it  is  not  far,  after  all,' 
said  Dick. 

They  walked  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cart,  and  neither  of  them 
spoke  till  they  reached  the  beach. 
Flora  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
waking  dream,  and  Dick  felt  too 
much  real  sorrow,  too  much 
respect  for  his  old  love  in  her 
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trouble,  to  make  conversation 
about  nothing.  He  thought  it  a 
curiously  providential  thing  that 
he  should  have  met  her  on  this 
fatal  afternoon — he,  the  only 
person  who  knew  her  secret,  and 
could  understand  what  she  must 
feeL  Though  how  any  woman 
could  care  for  that  smooth  viUain 
Eandal  Hawke,  with  his  horrid 
manners,  his  odious  scented  neat- 
ness, his  second-rate  dandyism, 
Dick  confessed  himself  unable  to 
understand. 

Eandal's  boat  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  ferry,*  and  was  lying 
there  at  the  little  landing-place. 
Those  two  were  soon  out  on  the 
open  river,  alone  together  in  the 
wild  cloudy  evening.  Flora  sat 
in  a  stooping  attitude,  with,  her 
eyes  bent  down,  and  her  shawl 
drawn  tight  round  her  shoulders. 
Dick's  pulling  was  easy  work, 
going  down  with  the  tide,  and 
the  hght  boat  darted  through  the 
water.  Presently  Flora  leaned 
forward,  and  dipped  her  fingers 
into  the  small  gray-green  waves 
that  came  washing  up  round  them. 

*  Do  you  remember,'  she  said — 
they  were  almost  the  first  words 
she  had  spoken  to  Dick  since 
they  parted  with  Eandal — 'how  . 
you  fell  into  the  water  that  night 
at  Morebay  V 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick.  He  remem- 
bered too,  sadly  enough,  how  she 
had  reminded  him  of  that  before, 
when  he  met  her  on  the  hill  that 
evening,  and  carried  her  parcel, 
and  lingered  at  her  gate  in  the 
lovely  summer  twilight.  How 
happy  she  had  been  then,  poor 
Flora,  carrying  on  an  innocent 
little  flirtation^ith  her  old  friend, 
and  keeping  her  precious  secret 
in  the  background  all  the  time  ! 

'  I  suppose  you  were  not  in  the 
water  long  enough  to  know  what 
drowning  is  like  V  Flora  went  on. 

'  Why,  no.  Those  fellows  had 
me  out  almost  before  I  was  in.' 

LL 
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*  They  say  it  is  a  very  peaceful 
easy  death/  said  Flora,  staring 
down  into  the  depths  of  the 
Penyr,  and  dabbling  with  her 
lingers  in  a  tiny  wave-crest. 

'  Don't  believe  them/  said  Dick. 

*  It  is  horrid  choking  agony ;  few 
things  worse.  Tve  heard  that 
from  people  who  really  have  been 
almost  drowned.' 

'  But  it  is  very  soon  over.* 
'  It  seems  like  hours,  like  a  life- 
time.' 

*  Well/  said  Flora,  with  a  sigh, 

*  the  idea  of  it  is  most  tempting. 
Look  at  this  nice  gentle  water; 
not  even  cold.  Just  a  plunge, 
and  I  believe  one's  unhappiness 
would  be  over  for  ever.  Yee,  I 
do  think  so;  for  in  that  other 
world  there  can  be  no  such  cruelty 
as  there  is  here.  Just  a  plunge 
down  into  these  green  depths— 
and  I  know  how  strong  the  cur- 
rents are,  they  would  cany  one 
right  out  te  sea.' 

Dick  was  a  perfectly  brave 
man,  as  far  at  least  as  physical 
courage  is  concerned.  He  was 
•even  rashly  brave  sometimes; 
but  at  that  moment  he  was  terri- 
fied. Flora's  extraordinary  calm- 
ness, the  dreamy  fascinated  gaze 
that  she  fixed  on  the  water,  the 
longing  way  in  which  she  drew 
her  fingers  through  it, — all  this 
made  him  feel  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  her  throwing 
herself  suddenly  in.  He  spoke, 
however,  in  the  coolest  quietest 
manner,  even  with  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

*But  suppose  you  did  throw 
yourself  in,  you  don't  think  you 
would  be  drowned  here,  do  you  V 

*  What  could  prevent  it  V  said 
Flora,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

*  I  should  prevent  it,'  answered 
Dick.  *My  coat  is  off  ahready. 
I  should  instantly  dive  after  you, 
get  hold  of  you,  and  swim  with 
you  to  that  bank.  I  am  one  of 
the  best  swimmers  in  the  worlds 


We  should  both  get  a  good  wefr 
ting,  and  perhaps  catch  bad  colds. 
That's  all.  So  when  you  think 
of  attempting  it,  let  me  know.' 

Dick  spoke  with  a  pleasant 
smile ;  he  evidently  took  it  all  as 
a  joke. 

•0  Dick  1'  cried  Flora  sudden- 
ly and  painfully.  'You  are  so 
cruel;  but  of  course  you  don't 
understand/ 

Her  interest  in  the  water  had 
suddenly  ceased ;  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  rocked 
herself  gently,  like  a  woman  in 
great  trouble.  *  1  can't  bear  it/ 
she  sighed ;  but  Dick  just  caught 
the  despairing  words. 

'  1  do  understand,  though,'  he 
said,  '  only  too  welL  What  tries 
me  is  to  see  you  wasting  your 
regret  on  a  worthless  scoundrel 
who  only  deserves  a  horse-whip- 
ping, and  may  perhaps  get  his 
deserts  in  time.' 

'O,  remember  that  I  trusted 
you,'  said  Flora.'  '  It  is  a  secret ; 
nobody  else  knows.' 

Dick  was  silent,  and  she  pre- 
sently went  on : 

'  1  have  suspected  it  for  some 
days,  but  to-day  on  the  beach  it 
was  made  quite  clear  to  me.  He 
told  me  he  must  marry  some  one 
with  money,  and  we  know  what 
that  means.  Don't  you  see,  Dick  1 
He  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Ashley.' 

'  0,  is  he  f  said  Dick. 

'  He  will  have  no  trouble  there ; 
she  likes  him  quite  enough.  He 
made  sure  of  that  before  he  told 
me ;  and  he  would  not  have  told 
me  now,  if  I  had  not  made  him. 
0,  to  think  of  it !  What  shall  I 
dol' 

'  I  could  tell  you  that,'  said 
Dick,  *  but  of  course  you  wouldn't 
listen.' 

*  I  am  listening.     Go  on.' 

*  First  of  all,'  said  Dick,  with 
great  decision, '  you  should  thank 
God  for  setting  you  free  in  time 
from  one  of  the  most  rascally 
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Stamps  in  England.'  Then  you 
should  forget  fdl  about  him,  and 
be  as  chee^ul  as  if  he  had  never 
existed.' 

*  Ah,  you  can't  mend  your  life 
as  you  would  mend  your  glove/ 
said  Flora,  shaking  her  head. 

'  It  mil  take  a  little  patience, 
of  course,'  said  Dick,  rather  proud 
of  his  preaching, '  but  you  will  do 
it  in  time.  Do  you  ^ow,  when 
yon  first  told  me  about  him,  that 
day  in  the  Combe,  I  knew  he 
was  a  liar.' 

*  Did  you  f  said  Flora  wearily. 
It  seemed  to  Dick  that  he  had 

better  not  say  any  more;  the 
poor  woman  had  been  too  much 
tried,  and  perhaps  silence  was 
best  for  her.  She  sat  with  her 
head  drooped  and  her  hands 
clasped,  thinking  or  dreaming, 
and  this  continued  till  they  reach- 
ed the  quay. 

Dick  felt  very  thankful,  as  he 
helped  Flora  on  shore,  that  she 
was  safe  there.  He  had  come  to 
the  condnsion  that  the  water  was 
the  worst  place  for  any  one  in 
trouble  of  mind,  like  hers;  it 
seemed  such  a  quiet  easy  refuge 
close  at  hand.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he 
took  any  one  out  again,  under  such 
circumstances.  The  fishwomen 
and  all  the  waterside  people  stared 
with  great  interest  at  these  two, 
going  about  together  once  more. 

Dick  nodded  to  many  old 
friends,  as  he  led  Flora  up  the 
slippery  steps  and  the  steep 
wihding  lanes  of  St.  Denys.  She 
hatdly  spoke  tUl  they  had  reached 
the  gate  of  Eose  Ck)ttage,  where 
they  had  parted  so  many  times 
before,  and  in  such  a  different  way. 

^Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to 
epkak  to  you,'  she  said.  'Tell 
mS)  is  she  a  nice  girl  V 

*Ye8,*  said  Dick.  *Vm  sure 
she  is  a  nice  girL' 

^Then  she  ought  to  be  saved 
from  this.' 


Dick's  own  mind  had  been 
occupied  with  the  same  subject, 
but  he  did  not  quite  see  his  way, 
and  he  told  Mrs.  Lancaster  so. 
She  looked  at  him  with  wild 
puzzled  eyes,  as  they  stood  there 
together  in  the  gray  evening. 
One  long  golden  curl  of  her  hair 
had  shaken  itself  down,  and  was 
lying  on  her  shoulder,  but  it  did 
not  look  pretty ;  it  only  added  a 
little  dishevelled  untidiness  to 
her  sad  looks.  Dick  was  not  the 
least  bit  in  love  with  her  now. 
He  only  felt  most  heartily  sorry 
for  his  old  ^end. 

'Who  is  to  save  herl'  said 
Flora. 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
know,'  said  Dick.  'But let  me 
ask  you  tlus.  Would  you  mind 
my  telling  aunt  Kate  all  about 
it,  and  finding  out  what  she 
thinks?  She  is  very  clever;  she 
might  hit  on  some  way,  with- 
out your  being  pulled  into  it  at 
alL  Tou  can  trust  her,  I  assure 
you.' 

'I  know  I  can,'  said  Flora. 
'My  brain  is  in  such  a  strange 
whirl  that  I  can't  think  properly. 
I  am  all  in  confusion.  Tou 
must  forgive  me.' 

'  I  can  fancy  that,'  said  Dick. 

He  waited  kindly  and  patiently 
for  a  minute  or  two,  till  Flora 
spoke  again. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong ;  but  Miss  North- 
cote  will  know.  You  may  tell 
her.  As  to  me — ^it  doesn't  mat- 
ter about  me.  If  I  was  a  Koman 
Catholic,  I  could  go  into  a  convent. 
As  Pm  not,  I  must  stay  at  Bose 
Cottage.  Good-night,  Dick.  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me.' 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a 
faint  smile  that  was  sadder  than 
any  sadness. 

'Good-night,'  he  said.  *You 
may  always  depend  on  me.' 

He  watched  her  till  she  had 
gone  in  at  the   house-door,  and 
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closed  it  behind  her.     Then  he 
hniried  up  the  hill  towards  home. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  Miss 
Northcote  was  sitting  at  work  hy 
her  lamp  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  Dick  came  in  and  sat  down 
near  her  at  the  table. 

*  You  look  very  quiet  and  com- 
fortable/ he  said,  'but  do  you 
know  that  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  sensation  novel?' 

*What  do  you  mean,  Dickl' 
said  his  aunt,  looking  up. 

'  111  tell  you  aU  about  it,  be- 
ginning at  the  very  beginning, 
which  was  before  I  went  to 
Yorkshire.* 

In  the  long  story  which  followed 
on  this,  what  surprised  Miss 
Northcote  most  was  the  fact  of 
Kandal  Hawke's  engagement  to 
Mrs.  Lancaster.  This  she  seemed 
hardly  able  to  believe.  The  rest 
of  the  story  was  tax  less  startling. 
Eandal's  intention  of  marrying 
*  money*  in  the  person  of  Mabel 
Ashley  seemed  only  natural  in  a 
man  of  his  kind.  When  Dick 
described  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  comforted  Flora  in  the  boat, 
Miss  Northcote  could  not  help 
smiling. 

'  If  she  cared  for  him,'  said  she, 
'which  probably  she  did,  the 
period  ofthankfulness  won't  come 
for  some  time  yet.  Poor  thing  ! 
I  am  afraid  your  little  sermon  was 
wasted,  Dick.  What  a  sad  story 
it  is,  though  !  and  how  very  heart- 
less Eandal  must  be  !  I  don't 
wonder  that  Anthony  dislikes  him.  * 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  Dick.  'And 
now  comes  the  question — is  there 
any  way  of  nipping  his  beautiful 
plan  in  the  bud?* 

Kate  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
gazed  at  Dick,  and  considered. 

'Really,  I  don*t  know,*  she 
said.  'MJss  Ashley  belongs  to 
them,  you  see.  Nobody  has  any 
right  to  interfere;  she  is  the 
General's  ward,  and  we  can't  take 


her  out  of  his  hands.  She  can't 
be  got  away  from  Pensand,  and 
as  long  as  she  is  there  of  course 
Eandal  has  it  all  his  own  way. 
I  believe  she  is  contented  too ;  for 
I  saw  them  driving  together  one 
day,  and  certainly  ^e  looked 
quite  happy.  And  Eandal  may 
be  really  attached  to  her:  we 
don't  know.  One  can't  imagine 
that  he  would  ever  have  done 
anything  so  romantic  as  to  many 
Mrs.  Lancaster.' 

'  Then  why  did  he  engage  him- 
self to  her  1  She  has  been  abomin- 
ably used,'  said  Dick.  'I  don't 
see  that  he  would  be  doing  any- 
thing so  romantic,  as  you  call  it. 
Other  people  besides  Eandal — ^ 

•Yes,  I  know,'  said  Kate.  'But 
now  I  am  thinking  about  Miss 
Ashley.  What  can  we  dof  It 
is  no  business  of  ours,  you  see. 
m  go  and  call  again,  if  you  like. 
That  will  remind  her  that  there 
are  other  people  in  the  world  be- 
sides Eandal  and  his  father.  Bat 
when  yon  really  have  no  excuse 
for  interfering — ' 

Dicklooked  discontented.  After 
a  few  minutes'  silence  he  broke 
out  rather  angrily, 

'  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  not  the 
first  time  an  engagement  has  been 
broken  off,  though  I  never  saw 
such  a  horrid  instance  of  it  But 
the  worst  of  it  is  the  fellow  being 
such  a  liar,  behaving  all  through 
in  such  a  wretched  cowardly  way, 
and  braving  it  out  with  that  in- 
solent manner  of  his.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  whole  thing 
public;  and  I  would  too,  if  it 
were  not  for  Elora.  She  wouldn't 
like  it,  poor  thing.' 

'  No,  I  should  think  not,'  said 
Kate.  '  And,  after  all,  she  is  the 
first  person  to  be  considered.  Miss 
Ashley,  poor  girl,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  can't  get  up  any 
very  deep  interest  in  her,  though 
Anthony  is  so  fond  of  her,  and 
you  seem  to  like  her  too.  Anthony, 
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by  the  bye !  he  might  influence 
her,  if  nobody  else  could.  He  is 
the  only  person  that  goes  often 
to  the  Castle.  And  he  dislikes 
Eandal  quite  enough  already,  with- 
out knowing  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
story.  Pm  going  to  Garweston 
soon,  and  I'll  try  to  find  out  whe- 
ther he  has  any  idea  of  this  plan 
of  Randal's.' 

'  Yes,  you  might  do  that,'  said 
Dick. 

There  was  another  long  pause, 
and  then  he  went  on : 

'  I  do  care  what  becomes  of  that 
girl.  There  is  something  rather 
taking  about  her,  poor  little  thing. 
I  am  sorry  for  her  now,  just  as  I 
was  when  we  travelled  down  to- 
gether, only  more  so.' 

*You  have  forgiven  the  little 
airs  she  gave  herself  when  we 
caUed  that  day,'  said  Miss  I^orth- 
cote. 

*  O  dear,  yes ;  it  was  only  shy- 
ness. One  soon  gets  over  that 
sort  of  thing,'  said  Dick« 

He  took  up  a  book  that  he  had 
been  reading,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves.  Kate  watched 
him  over  her  knitting,  with  a 
wondering  doubtful  smile.  How 
very  strange,  she  thought,  if  that 
little  dark  girl  was  to  take  posses- 
sion, one  after  the  other,  of  both 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  lovers !  She 
hardly  knew  why  this  fancy  came 
into  her  head,  for  Dick  showed 
no  consciousness.  And  being, 
with  all  his  faults,  an  utterly  un- 
mercenary  creature,  his  aunt  felt 
sure  that  the  conquest,  if  it  was 
made,  would  be  Mabel's  own. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MOREBAY. 

Randal  did  his  very  best  to 
efface  from  Mabel's  mind  any  dis- 
agreeable impression  which  that 
afternoon  might  have  left  on  it. 


He  told  her  he  was  very  sorry,  and 
hoped  that  Dick  Northcote  had 
taken  good  care  of  her,  in  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  way. 

*What  became  of  poor  Mrs. 
Lancaster)  Did  she  go  home?' 
said  Mabel. 

'  She  meant  to  walk  home,'  said 
Randal ;  *  but  as  we  came  up  the 
Combe  together,  we  met  Dick  and 
his  cart  rattling  down.  By  the 
bye,  you  must  have  been  shaken 
to  pieces.  So  I  left  her  in  his 
charge,  and  he  was  going  to  pull 
her  round  to  St  Denys  in  our 
boat.  That  would  be  less  tiring 
than  such  a  long  walk.' 

'And  was  it  all  right?'  said 
MabeL    *  Was  he  pleased  V 

'  Pleased?'  said  Randal,  looking 
at  her. 

'  I  thought  you  seemed  to  hint 
that  he  haid  not  been  quite  nice 
to  her.  I  fancied  that  was  what 
distressed  her.' 

Mabel  coloured,  and  wished  she 
had  not  asked  any  questions. 
They  seemed  such  an  odd  jumble 
altogether,  these  relations  of  Ran- 
dal and  Dick  and  Mrs.  Lancaster. 
She  was  sorry  to  show  any  curi- 
osity about  them. 

'0,'  said  Randal,  ^it  was  not 
Dick  entirely;  she  has  lots  of 
things  on  her  mind.' 

To  do  him  justice,  he  spoke 
gravely  enough  about  Flora,  though 
of  course  no  one  could  have 
guessed  from  his  manner  that  he, 
and  no  one  eke,  was  to  be  blamed 
for  her  unhappiness.  But  he  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  say  any  more 
about  her,  and  Mabel  did  not 
ask. 

For  several  days  after  this  Mabel 
saw  no  one  but  her  companions 
at  Pensand.  The  General  left  her 
and  Randal  very  much  alone  to- 
gether, and  by  this  strange  arrange- 
ment, as  it  might  well  have  seemed 
to  most  people,  they  grew  more 
intimate  day  by  day.  There  were 
some  subjects  that  they  avoided : 
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they  did  not  talk  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  somehow  there  always 
was  plenty  to  talk  about,  and 
Kandal  never  let  Mabel  be  dull. 
She  was  amused  and  cheerful,  and 
yet  not  quite  happy,  through  those 
soft  August  days.  Thicks  that 
Eandal  said  did  not  always  ring 
true;  MabeFs  instincts  rebelled 
sometimes,  though  she  only  scolded 
herself  for  being  silly.  Nearly 
every  day  he  took  her  out  for  a 
drive;  they  went  far  away  into 
the  country,  through  miles  of 
lovely  winding  roads  and  lanes, 
where  a  few  trees  were  just  be- 
ginning to  show  a  touch  of  gold 
after  the  long  hot  summer ;  far  up 
the  rivers,  sometimes  making  a 
little  picnic  of  their  own  on  some 
terraced  bank  where  the  fern  was 
fading.  They  had  no  more  boat- 
ing. Eandal  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  dislike  to  the  river  and  the 
Combe,  where  he  had  gone  through 
80  much  that  was  unpleasant. 

Perhaps  he  could  hardly  have 
explained  to  himself  why  he  did 
not  speak  to  Mabel,  and  make  it 
quite  sure.  With  all  his  assur- 
ance, possibly  he  still  felt  a  little 
doubtful  of  her  answer,  and  he 
wanted  her  to  be  perfectly  used 
to  him,  and  accustomed  to  expect 
everything  from  him,  before  he  ran 
such  a  great  risk. 

During  those  days,  though  An- 
thony came  two  or  three  times  to 
the  Castle,  he  was  not  once  al- 
lowed to  see  Mabel  alone;  and 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  un- 
easiness about  her,  there  was  no- 
thing to  rouse  his  suspicions  very 
strongly,  or  to  give  him  an  excuse 
for  speaking  to  Eandal.  Miss 
Northcote  had  hinted  to  him  no 
more  than  he  felt  pretty  sure  of 
long  ago.  Besides,  poor  Anthony 
had  played  his  best  card  and  lost 
it ;  it  was  plain  that  he,  at  least, 
had  no  rights  over  Mabel's  future, 
though  no  one  knew  this  but 
themselves. 


Eandal  had  every  reason  to  be 
confident  A  box  of  letters  and 
presents,  the  sad  memorials  of 
those  two  years,  had  reached  him 
from  Mrs.  Lancaster.  Considering 
his  own  nature,  it  was  strange 
that  he  had  such  faith  in  Flora'a 
honour  and  reticence ;  but  he  felt 
quite  securely  certain  that — ^for 
her  own  sake,  as  he  chose  to  put 
it — she  would  keep  the  storet  still; 
nobody  would  ever  know  what 
they  had  been  to  each  other.  He 
burnt  the  letters  late  one  night  in 
his  &ther*s  study-fire ;  and  as  he 
watched  the  thin  black  curia  that 
were  now  nothing,  but  had  once 
been  so  much,  he  felt  himself  really 
a  free  man,  and  thought  he  might 
as  well  ask  Mabel — to-monow. 

'  She  is  not  a  bad-looking  girl, 
you  know ;  but  I  wish  she  was 
fisiir,'  Eandid  confided  to  the  dying 
fire. 

And  then  came  a  terrible  flood 
of  recollections.  Could  it  be  only 
two  years  since  he  first  made  love 
to  Flora  in  the  Combe  %  and  was 
any  one  ever  so  pretty  as  Flora  t 
All  that  would  not  bear  thinking 
of  at  night  alone,  with  nothing  to 
divert  his  mind ;  for  it  was  true 
that  even  now,  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason,  after  he  had  left  her 
so  cruelly,  doing  all  he  could  to 
break  her  heart,  Flora  Lancaster 
was  still  to  this  wretched  Eandal 
the  one  woman  in  the  world.  But 
he  did  not  give  way  long  to  these 
morbid  thoughts.  He  left  the 
study  and  went  up-stairs,  a  free 
man,  quite  ready  to  forget  all  this 
past  foolishness,  and  determined 
that  before  the  next  night  came 
the  little  heiress  should  be  engaged 
to  him. 

Eandal's  continued  presence  at 
Pensand  had  rather  a  strange 
effect  on  his  father.  He  seemed 
to  have  grown  much  older  since 
Mabel  first  came ;  he  was  more 
silent,  less  arbitrary ;  he  spent  his 
time  more  than  ever  alone,  and 
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appeared  willing  that  Eandal 
should  take  the  rule  of  everything. 
His  manner  to  his  young  ward 
was  unfailingly  kind  and  pleasant, 
though  he  saw  less  and  less  of 
her,  leaving  her,  like  everything 
eke,  in  lus  son^s  care. 

But  the  morning  after  Kandal 
had  burnt  his  letters,  General 
Hawke  told  them  at  breakfast  that 
he  was  going  to  drive  to  Morebay, 
and  asked  whether  they  liked  to 
go  with  hinL 

'  I  have  business  at  the  bank,' 
he  said.  '  You  might  show  Mabel 
the  harbour  and  the  dockyards. 
You  want  some  variety  in  your 
expeditions.' 

'  Would  you  like  it,  Mabel  V 
said  EandaL 

'Of  course  she  would  like  it,' 
said  the  General.  '  Pensand  for 
ever  is  too  much  for  young  peo- 
ple. And  she  won't  refuse  me 
the  pleasure  of  her  company,  for 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  failing  fiEist. 
I  may  never  leave  Pensand  again.' 
Mabel  looked  up  rather  anxious- 
ly; but  the  Greneral  smiled  at 
her. 

'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,' 
she  said. 

It  certainly  had  been  a  trial  to 
a  young  creature,  whose  curiosity 
went  on  growing,  to  live  for  so 
many  weeks  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  place  like  Morebay,  and  to 
have  seen  nothing  of  it  except 
the  great  bustling  station,  so  near 
the  end  of  her  long  hot  journey 
from  town.  This  was  a  fresh 
beautiful  day,  with  a  bright  sun, 
and  that  light  wind  blowing 
which  made  the  St.  Denys  coun- 
try look  its  prettiest,  ruffling  the 
surface  of  its  broad  gleaming 
waters.  Mabel  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  drive,  especially  the 
delightful  excitement  of  going  on 
board  the  chain-ferry,  and  being 
drawn  across  the  Mora,  horses 
and  all,  in  company  with  several 
carts.  Then,  as  they  drove  on  to- 


wards Morebay,  there  was  an 
occasional  view  of  something  blue 
and  great,  sparkling  and  rocking 
itself  against  the  horizon.  And 
so  they  came  into  the  white  town, 
with  its  broad  streets  and  stately 
buildings,  lying  in  a  bold  curve 
of  the  coast,  between  the  hills  and 
the  sea,  its  harbour,  and  the 
mouth  of  its  river,  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries ;  ships  of  every 
size  and  nation  lying  together 
inside  those  strong  defences ; 
great  dockyards  hard  at  work; 
boats  darting  by  hero  and  there 
in  the  sunshine  with  diamond 
flashes  of  spray;  green  and  purple 
shadows  crossing  the  blue  of  the 
sea;  the  deep  green  of  trees  on 
the  slopes  running  down  to  the 
water.  There  was  something  so 
glorious  in  all  the  noise  and 
brightness  and  colour  of  it^  that 
Mabel  could  hardly  speak  for 
pleasure.  It  seemed  so  wonder- 
ful to  have  looked  down  on  all 
this  from  that  silent  height  of 
Pensand,  to  have  seen  the  lights 
coming  out  in  the  evening,  day 
after  day,  and  the  distant  masts, 
and  the  still  more  distant  gleam 
of  sea,  and  now  to  find  herself 
really  in  the  midst  of  it  alL 

*How  beautiful,  how  very 
beautiful  it  is  1'  she  said  to  Ban- 
dal,  half  under  her  breath. 

'Yes,  it  is  a  fine  town,'  he 
said ;  '  and  one  of  the  best  situa- 
tions in  England.' 

Bandal  was  not  quite  in  his 
usual  spirits.  Driving  down  that 
morning  through  St.  Denys  to  the 
ferry  they  had  passed  Captain 
CardeVs  house,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  he  had  been  obliged  to 
look  that  way.  And  as  the  car- 
riage went  slowly  down  the  hill, 
Kandal,  sitting  with  his  back  to 
the  horses,  had  seen  the  old  Cap- 
tain' himself  hurry  out  to  the 
garden-gate,  and  stand  there  star- 
ing after  it  in  a  fixed  manner 
which    struck    him    as    rather 
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strange.  He  felt  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, and  as  if  something 
troublesome  was  going  to  happen; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
expedition  of  that  day  to  More- 
bay  might  be  a  fortunate  thing 
for  him.  If  that  appearance  of 
Captain  Cardew^s  meant  anything 
serious,  what  was  to  prerent  him 
from  walking  in  at  Pensand 
Castle,  and  creating  a  disturbance 
there  that  might  be  very  difficult 
to  calm  down  again  1  If  his 
father  knew !  And  if  Mabel  knew ! 
However,  at  present  they  did  not 
know,  and  it  was  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  make  the  best  of  to- 
day. He  had  Mabel  all  to  him- 
self to-day,  though  it  might  be 
for  the  last  time,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  he  meant  to  be  on 
such  terms  with  her  that  she 
might  stand  by  him  and  believe 
in  him  against  all  the  world. 

General  Hawke  went  to  More- 
bay  very  seldom,  and  thus  had 
many  people  to  see,  and  much 
business  to  do.  He  had  brought 
Stevens  with  him,  intending  Ran- 
dal and  Mabel  to  be  free  to  amuse 
themselves,  which  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing;  and  Eandal 
was  soon  himself  again  in  the 
interest  of  showing  things  to  any 
one  so  fresh  and  so  enthusiastic 
as  Mabel.  He  showed  her  the 
dockyard,  took  her  out  in  a  boat 
in  the  harbour,  and  finally  on 
board  an  ironclad,  of  which  ^e 
knew  some  of  the  officers.  The 
captain  received  them  with  a  true 
saUor's  hospitality,  and  insisted 
on  giving  them  luncheon.  Every 
one  on  board  watched  Mabel  with 
interest,  as  she  walked  on  the 
beautiful  decks,  and  listened 
smiling  to  her  questions.  She 
was  like  a  little  princess  among 
the  fine  rough  sunburnt  fellows, 
beside  whom  Eandal  looked 
smaller  and  paler  than  ever, 
though  he  could  not  be  insignifi- 
cant.     His  manner  to  her  was 


quite  devoted,  and  Mabel  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  being  made  so 
much  of,  and  referred  to  him  most 
naturally  in  everything.  His 
friends  on  board  saw  tihe  state 
of  the  case  very  plainly,  and  took 
the  good-humoured  interest  that 
friends  generally  do ;  they  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  young 
Hawke.  Every  one  knew  he  had 
been  going  on  at  a  great  pace  in 
London,  and  most  likely  the  old 
General  had  saved  nothing.  To 
catch  a  nice  girl  with  fine  eyes 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him ;  his  friends  were  quite 
agreed  in  that,  though  perhaps 
they  thought  it  a  little  hard  that 
no  one  should  have  been  allowed 
a  chance  of  disputing  the  prize 
with  him.  But  that  was  only  to 
be  expected  frx)m  a  close  old 
beggar  like  the  General 

Captain  Stewart, of  H.M.S.  For- 
tune, was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
felt  sorry  for  the  young  heiress. 
He  thought  of  his  own  daughter, 
very  littie  younger  than  Mabel, 
who  was  hardly  ever  let  out  of 
her  mother's  sight,  and  looked, 
at  least,  much  better  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.  He  thought  it  a 
great  pity  that  General  Hawke 
had  not  provided  some  chaperon 
for  his  orphan  ward,  instead  of 
letting  her  run  about  alone  with 
his  good-for-nothing  son,  even 
though  she  might  be  engaged  to 
him;  and  somehow  the  captain 
did  not  feel  sure  that  this  was 
the  case.  It  was  no  business  of 
his,  however,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  take  good  care  of  the  girl 
while  she  was  on  board  his  ship. 
He  showed  her  everything  in  the 
kindest  way,  explained  the  ma- 
chinery, and  how  the  guns  were 
run  out  and  fired,  told  her  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  what  their  dif- 
ferent flags  meant.  They  were 
still  deep  in  signals  when  Randal 
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joined  them ;  he  had  been  talk- 
ing to  some  of  the  other  officers, 
more  of  his  own  age  and  calibre 
than  Captain  Stewart.  Mabel 
was  thoroughly  sorry  to  leave  the 
hospitable  ship ;  but  Eandal  had 
no  intention  of  spending  the  after- 
noon there. 

There  was  a  fine  park  at  More- 
bay,  on  the  cliffs  to  the  east  of 
the  harbour,  where  a  band  used 
to  play  on  summer  afternoons, 
and  people  walked  about,  played 
games,  sat  under  the  trees,  and 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  united 
beauty  of  sea  and  land.  The 
short  close  grass  of  the  park  ran 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
shelving  red  cliffs  that  dipped 
their  rocky  feet  in  the  sea.  On 
that  side  all  the  horizon  was 
brilliant  sea;  on  the  other, 
checkered  sunshine  and  shade, 
green  turf  and  trees,  the  white 
terraces  of  Morebay  rising  like  a 
great  amphitheatre  to  the  far 
background  of  blue  hills. 

After  they  had  landed  from  the 
Fortune,  Bandal  took  Mabel  into 
the  park,  thinking  that  she  might 
rest  there  very  pleasantly  for  an 
hour.  He  found  a  place  a  little 
apart  from  the  people,  a  bench 
under  a  group  of  tall  firs  that 
overlooked  the  sea,  and  here  they 
sat  down.  Bandal  was  rather 
thoughtful,  and  perhaps  more 
silent  than  usual,  though  there 
was  plenty  to  say  about  all  they 
had  seen.  It  was  Mabel's  opinion 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life 
spent  a  more  delightful  day. 

*  You  are  very  good  to  say  that,* 
said  Eandal.  '  Tes,  these  things 
are  interesting  to  any  one  who 
has  not  seen  them  before.  I  hope 
I  have  not  tired  you.' 

'  O  no !  how  could  I  be  tired  ? 

I  have  been  amused  all  the  time.' 

'     *  The  most  tiring  process  in  the 

world,  it  is  generally  thought/ 

said  HandaL 

'  I  have  not  had  enough  of  it 


to  tire  me.  I  really  can*t  imagine 
what  it  would  be,  to  be  bored  by 
seeing  things.  One  hears  that  peo- 
ple are,  but  indeed  I  can't  under- 
stand it,'  said  Mabel,  smiling. 

'There  is  something  sad,  as 
well  as  pleasant,  in  hearing  you 
say  that' 

*Whysadr 

'Because  it  sounds  as  if  your 
life  had  been  such  a  very  dull  one.' 

'  0, 1  don't  know.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  good  thing  not  to  see  things 
too  soon.  One  enjoys  them  idl 
the  more,  I  think.  I  am  quite 
contented.  One  can't  expect  to 
understand  everything.' 

This  last  little  bit  of  moralising 
was  addressed  to  herself,  in  an- 
swer to  the  little  doubtiful  mis- 
giving that  told  her  she  was  not 
quite  contented. 

*  What  do  you  want  to  under- 
stand V  said  Kandal. 

'You!'  Mabel  felt  half-inclined 
to  say;  but  she  did  not.  She 
only  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and 
looked  away  over  the  sea. 

Eandal  sat  and  gazed  at  the 
slight  figure,  the  dark  delicate 
profile,  the  long  black  eyelashes, 
all  so  clearly  defined  against  the 
background  of  sea  and  sky.  It 
did  not  seem  a  very  hard  lette  to 
ask  this  girl  to  marry  him.  And 
yet  it  was  one  of  the  hardest 
things  he  had  ever  had  to  do  in 
his  life. 

'Mabel,'  he  said,  'did  you 
hear  what  my  father  said  this 
morning,  about  being  an  old  man, 
and  &iliiig  fast?' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  looking  round 
instantly.  '  But  he  didn't  mean 
it,  did  he  r 

'  O  yes,  he  meant  it.  And  you 
must  see  yourself  that  it  is  a  &ct. 
Seventy-nine  is  old,  and  he  had  a 
very  hard  life  of  it  in  India,  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  And  it  is 
quite  evident  to  me — I  should 
have  thought  it  must  be  so  to 
every  one — ^how  fast  he  has  been 
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going  down-hill  lately.  Even 
since  you  came  he  talks  less, 
walks  less,  sleeps  more,  in  fact 
gets  older  every  day^  He  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  it  aU  himself,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  as  well  that  we 
should  know  it  too.' 

There  was  real  sorrow  in  Mabers 
face.  '  I  have  been  very  horrid 
and  selfish/  she  said.  '  I  have 
thought  of  no  one  but  myself  all 
this  time.' 

'  Nonsense,  dear  Mabel.  Your 
manner  to  him  has  always  been 
charming,'  said  Eandal  gently. 
'His  own  daughter,  if  he  had 
one,  could  not  have  been  more 
thoughtful  or  more  attentive  to  all 
his  little  whims.  It  is  I  who 
ought  to  reproach  myself.  Haven't 
you  often  stood  up  for  him,  when 
I  have  accused  hun  of  not  being 
kind  enough  to  you  9  Don't  look 
so  sorrowf^  Mabel.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  my  &ither,  but  he 
wouldn't  like  it,  all  the  same.' 

*  But  do  you  really  think  he  is 
ill  f  said  MabeL 

'  Not  ilL  Onlv  old.  It  is  the 
weakness  that  belongs  to  old  age, 
and  then  if  any  illness  does  come, 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  against 
it.  And  he  seems  to  have  grown 
old  and  weak  so  quickly  somehow. 
Understand,  I  don't  want  you  to 
frighten  yourself.  I  only  want 
to  warn  yon,  and  myself  too,  that 
we  must  not  expect  him  to  live 
for  ever,  and  then — * 

A  silence,  through  which  they 
heard  the  soft  splash  of  waves  on 
the  rocks  &r  below. 

'And  then,  Mabel,'  Pandal 
went  on,  for  she  did  not  speak  or 
look  at  him,  '  will  you  be  glad  to 
leave  the  old  house  where  we  have 
spent  such  happy  days  this  sum- 
mer? Must  we  go  off  on  our 
different  ways,  and  cease  to  be 
anything  to  each  other )  Or  when 
my  father  goes,  shall  he  leave  two 
children  to  miss  himinstead  of  one  1 
What  do  you  say,  Mabel  darling  f 


Mabel  sat  quite  still,  in  a  wild 
maze  of  strangely  conflicting  feel- 
ings. She  did  like  Bandal  very 
much  indeed,  and  Pensand  was 
the  only  home  she  had  ever 
known ;  she  could  not  say  that 
she  cared  for  any  other  man,  or 
any  other  place.  Handsome, 
graceful,  agreeable,  kind  and 
thoughtful  from  the  first  day  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  now,  ap- 
parently, in  love  with  her,  there 
seemed  to  be  everything  in  hia 
favour,  and  nothing  against  him. 
Still,  as  she  sat  there  blushing, 
and  hardly  able  to  see  anything 
clearly  in  that  mist  of  confusion, 
she  was  aware  of  the  little  doubt 
that  Eandal  often  brought  iuto 
her  mind.  She  did  not  quite 
understand  him;  she  was  never 
sure  that  he  was  in  earnest^  and 
had  often  wondered  what  it  was 
that  brought  a  shadow  into  his 
face  sometimes,  when  he  did  not 
know  she  was  looking  at  him.  Of 
course  he  interested  her ;  and  yet 
she  had  often  wished  that  his  eyes 
were  not  so  dark  and  deep,  but 
more  like  Dick  Northcote's,  blue 
and  frank,  and  open  as  the  day. 

'  What  are  you  thinlriTig  of^ 
Mabel,  all  this  time  ?  Is  there  so 
much  doubt  about  it )'  said  Ban- 
dal, beginning  to  feel  a  little 
anxious.  '  Is  it  quite  a  new  idea 
to  you  ?  I  assure  you  that  since 
the  first  day  we  metl  have  thought 
of  nothing  else.' 

Mabel  had  a  way  of  honestly 
forgetting  her  own  advantages, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
this  devotion  was  not  quite  all  for 
herself 

'  O,  I  am  so  surprised,'  she  said, 
in  a  very  low  voice.  *I  can't 
understand  it.' 

'What  can't  you  understand, 
dearest?'  said  Bandal  tenderly. 
'  But  I  don't  care  about  that  I 
only  want  you  to  believe  what  I 
say,  that  my  whole  life  depends 
on  the  answer  you  give  me  now. 
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Turn  your  face  this  way,  Mabel. 
Look  at  me  and  trust  me,  dear.' 

Mabel  did  turn  towards  him, 
but  their  eyes  did  not  meet  They 
were  caught  by  the  most  unwel- 
come appearance  of  a  rough-look- 
ing elderly  man,  whose  red  face 
and  reddish-gray  whiskers  seemed 
all  bristling  with  anger,  as  he 
came  round  the  trees  suddenly, 
and  stood  in  front  of  them.  He 
had  a  light  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
with  this  he  struck  Eandal  sharply 
on  the  shoulder. 

'  Stand  up,  sir,  and  answer  me  !' 
he  cried.  '  You  are  a  jilt  and  a 
coward!' 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

AN  OLD  LETTER. 

Mb&  C  ardew  had  been  anxious 
about  her  daughter  for  some  time ; 
in  fact,  ever  since  her  tiring  walk 
to  Pensand  Castle.  Flora  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  her  good-tempered 
serenity;  she  was  nervous,  rest- 
less, and  irritable;  she  walked 
about  her  room  at  night,  instead 
of  sleeping  like  other  people. 
Mrs.  Cardew  lay' awake  and  lis- 
tened on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  for  her  faithful  affection 
could  not  rest  while  Flora  was 
disturbed.  She  hardly  dared  ask 
what  was  the  matter,  for  this 
seemed  to  annoy  Flora  more  than 
anything,  and  the  consequence 
gjBnerally  was  that  she  rushed  out 
of  the  house  and  did  not  come 
back  for  hours,  then  quite  exhaust- 
ed and  with  a  racking  headache. 

One  evening,  after  a  walk, 
things  were  worse  than  ever. 
Flora  sobbed  half  the  night,  and 
came  down  the  next  morning  with 
her  eyes  red  and  heavy.  She  was 
so  evidently  wretched  that  the 
Captain  noticed  it,  and  began 
asMng  questions  in  his  turn. 

'O,  it  is  nothing,'  said  Flora 
impatiently.     '  I  have  a  cold,  and 


it  kept  me  awake  all  night.  That's 
aU.' 

*  Then  take  care'  of  yourself  to- 
day, and  don't  go  out,'  said  her 
father. 

But  instead  of  following  this 
advice.  Flora  made  that  expedition 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Penyr, 
which  ended  in  Dick  Northcote's 
bringing  her  back  to  St.  Denys  in 
General  Hawke's  boat. 

After  that  evening  Flora's  mood 
changed  entirely,  but  not  in  a  way 
to  relieve  her  mother's  anxiety. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dull  stony  indifference.  She 
would  sit  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow till  her  eyes  became  gradually 
wet  with  tears.  Then,  when  she 
could  not  see,  she  would  hastily 
wipe  them  away  and  take  up  some 
old  piece  of  work,  and  stitch 
mechiuiically  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  drop  it  and  stare  out  of  the 
window  again.  In  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  her  father  was 
at  home,  she  made  little  efforts  to 
talk  and  be  like  herself,  which 
distressed  and  puzzled  poor  Mrs. 
Cardew  more  than  anything.  She 
did  not  say  anything  to  the  Cap- 
tain about  her  anxiety,  fearing 
that  he  would  make  a  fuss  and 
annoy  Flora;  but  she  was  tho- 
roughly miserable  herself,  mourn- 
ing over  her  dear  beautiful  girl, 
who  had  always  been  so  good. 

Flora  had  something  terrible  on 
her  mind ;  that  was  quite  clear  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  she 
would  not  tell  her  mother. 

Flora  had  not  been  out  for 
several  days,  and  had  spent  her 
time  lying  on  the  sofa,  or  occupied 
in  the  melancholy  way  I  have 
described,  when  one  afternoon 
Mrs.  Cardew  came  suddenly  into 
the  room  and  found  her  with  her 
hat  on,  standing  by  the  table.  In 
front  of  her  was  a  small  open  box, 
which  appeared  to  be  full  of 
letters,  tied  up  with  ribbon  in 
separate  packets.     Mrs.   Cardew 
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just  saw  this  before  Flora  shut 
down  the  lid.  Then  she  locked 
it,  and  began  packing  it  up  in 
sheets  of  brown  paper,  and  tying 
string  round  it  with  trembling 
fingers.  Mrs.  Cardew  came  to 
help  her. 

'  No,  mother,  never  mind,*  said 
Flora.     ^  I  can  do  it  myself.' 

*  But  your  hands  are  so  shaky, 
dear.  Old  letters !  What  are 
you  doing  with  them  V  said  Mrs. 
Cardew,  quite  unable  to  restrain 
her  curiosity. 

*  Old  letters,  yes,'  said  Flora. 
'  I  am  going  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  best  way,  isn't  it  V 

^  I  should  have  thought  the  fire 
was  the  best  way,'  said  her 
mother.  '  Where  are  they  going  ? 
To  the  North  V 

*  North,  south,  east,  west — I 
don't  know,  Pm  sure,'  said  Flora. 
'  For  a  sailor^s  daughter  I'm  weak 
about  the  points  of  the  compass.' 

'  To  the  Lancasters,  I  meant,' 
Mrs.  Cardew  ventured  to  suggest. 
*  Have  you  heard  from  any  of 
them  ?  They  can*t  want  a  lot  of 
old  letters.  Much  better  put 
them  in  the  fire.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Flora. 

She  had  tied  her  string  secure- 
ly; she  took  up  the  box  and 
turned  towards  the  door. 

*  My  dear,  you  are  not  going 
out?'  said  Mrs.  Cardew  anxiously. 

Flora  looked  round  and  gave 
her  a  strange  little  nod.  Then, 
seeing  the  consternation  in  her 
mother's  face,  she  suddenly  smiled^ 
came  back  to  her,  and  kissed  her. 

*  Never  mind,  mother,'  she  said, 
with  something  like  her  old  con- 
siderate gentleness.  '  I  shall  soon 
be  back.  Don't  trouble  your 
mind  about  me,  dear.' 

*Ah,  you  make  me  very  un- 
happy. Flora,*  said  Mrs.  Cardew. 
'  You  have  no  confidence  in  those 
who  deserve  it  most — ^your  &ther 
and  me.  Do  you  suppose  you  can 
be  miserable,  and  we  not  see  it?* 


'Well,  then,'  said  Flora,  *if 
you  do  see  it,  mother,  help  me  to 
get  over  it  by  letting  me  alone 
and  saying  nothing.  And  for 
goodness'  sake  keep  my  father 
quiet,  for  he  would  drive  me  mad.' 
*  I  know  that,  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
CardeWy  sighing.  ^  But  if  you 
want  that  box  to  go  to  the  station, 
Sarah  can  run  down  with  it  this 
minute.  Don't  go  out  yourself. 
Flora,  to  please  me.' 

'  I  must  please  myself  for  this 
once,  mother  dear,'  said  Flora. 

She  kissed  her  again,  and  went, 
carrying  the  box  in  her  hand. 
Mrs.  Cardew  hoped  it  was  not 
heavy.  She  looked  out  of  the 
front  window,  and  saw  Flora  go 
through  the  garden-gate,  and  turn 
up  the  hiU  to  the  right,  instead 
of  down  to  the  left  towards  the 
station.  Here  was  another  mys- 
tery; but  poor  Mrs.  Cardew  was 
getting  used  to  them. 

Flora  was  out  an  hour  or  more. 
She  came  in  without  the  box, 
and,  though  very  tired,  seemed 
more  cheerful  all  the  evening. 
But  the  next  day  she  looked 
more  miserable  than  ever.  She 
did  not  come  down  to  breakfast, 
and  Mrs.  Cardew  was  obliged  to 
confess,  in  answer  to  the  Captain's 
inquiries,  that  she  thought  her 
very  ilL 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Cardew,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  '  it's  no  won- 
der if  she  is  ill.  Sleepless  nights 
by  the  dozen,  and  something  that 
keeps  her  low  and  wretched  all 
day  long.  Nobody  could  stand 
that  for  ever,  and  poor  Flora's 
breaking  down.' 

'But  what  is  itl*  shouted  the 
Captain,  bringing  down  his  fist 
on  the  table. 

'Don't  ask  me,  for  I  don't 
know.  And  don't  make  all  that 
noise.  I  can't  do  anything  for 
my  poor  child  but  nurse  her  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  it  wiU 
be  strange  if  some  day  she  doesn't 
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tell  her  old  mother  eyerything, 
just  for  the  sake  of  peace.' 

Captain  Gardew  went  off  to 
Morehaj  as  nsoal,  and  the  little 
house  was  very  quiet  all  that  day. 
Flora  came  down-stairs ;  but  she 
seemed  weary  and  stupefied ;  she 
would  neither  speak  nor  eat,  and 
lay  half  dozing  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa. 

Mrs.  Cardew  had  lighted  the 
fire  therei,  as  it  was  a  cold 
showery  day,  and  all  through  the 
long  afternoon  she  stole  in  at  in- 
tervals to  look  at  Flora.  There 
she  lay  just  the  same,  scarcely 
moving  or  opening  her  eyes  as 
her  mother  bent  over  her,  looking 
thin  and  fair  and  delicate,  and 
above  all  things  tired,  with  lines 
and  hues  of  weariness  about  her 
brow  and  eyes  that  looked  as  if 
they  could  hardly  be  done  away 
in  this  world. 

But  the  last  time,  to  Mrs.  Car- 
dew's  great  relief,  she  was  sleep- 
ing soundly ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  her  regular  breathing,  and  a 
softened  look,  almost  a  smile,  had 
stolen  over  the  poor  face.  The 
thick  blinds  were  down,  and  the 
room  was  in  twilight,  lit  up  by 
the  varying  flicker  of  the  fire. 
Flora  lay  with  her  head  turned 
away  firom  the  light ;  a  shawl  was 
thrown  over  her,  and  the  Mnge 
of  it  trailed  on  the  carpet;  one 
of  her  hands  was  half  hanging 
down  too,  with  the  palm  upwsu^s, 
and  the  fingers  slightly  curved. 
On  the  fioor,  partly  under  the 
fringe,  lay  an  open  letter,  which 
might  have  dropped  from  her 
hapd.  This  caught  Mrs.  Cardew's 
eye  just  as  she  turned  away,  with 
an  easier  heart,  from  watching 
Flora's  sleeping  face.  She  stooped 
instinctively  and  picked  up  the 
letter. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  had  led  a  very 
independent  life  since  she  came 
back  to  her  parents ;  her  friends 
and  her  correspondence  were  aM 


her  own,  and  the  old  people  were 
quite  aware  that  she  would  not 
like  any  curious  questioning  about 
them.  Their  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Flora,  and  their  faith  in 
the  strength  of  her  character,  had 
kept  them  quite  contented  under 
these  circumstances.  Flora  took 
possession  of  her  own  letters 
every  day,  and  showed  them  to 
nobody.  She  also  had  a  habit  of 
posting  her  own.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Cardew  did  not  get  many 
letters,  or  take  much  interest  in 
the  post  at  aU,  and  Flora  was  as 
free  in  these  ways  as  if  she  had 
lived  alone.  Her  father's  outburst 
about  Dick  Northcote  had  been 
quite  a  solitary  event. 

Mrs.  Cardew  was  aware,  how- 
ever, when  she  picked  up  that 
letter,  that  Flora  had  had  many 
in  the  same  handwriting,  small 
and  neat  and  manly.  The  edges 
of  this  were  a  litUe  worn,  as  if 
with  constant  reading.  Mrs.  Car- 
dew, holding  it  open  in  her  hand, 
could  not  help  seeing  the  begin- 
ning. The  fire  just  then  leaped 
up  too,  and  lighted  the  words 
strangely  and  suddenly.  The 
letter  was  dated  from  London, 
more  than  two  years  before,  and 
began,  '  My  own  dearest  Flora.' 

Mrs.  Cardew  turned  white,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if 
to  keep  it  quiet,  for  she  felt  a 
conviction,  really  like  lightning 
in  its  sudden  awfolness,  that  now 
she  was  going  to  know  aU.  The 
worn  letter,  Flora's  companion — 
so  old,  but  still  kept  with  her  in 
her  trouble — ^tlus  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  trouble  it- 
self. If  Mrs.  Cardew  stopped  to 
think  at  all,  she  thought  that 
Flora's  mother  had  a  right  to 
know  what  had  brought  her  child 
into  this  state,  and  she  read  on 
without  any  doubt  or  hesitation. 

'My  own  dearest  Flora, — When 
we  parted  last  night  at  your  gale 
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after  those  hours  of  intense  hap- 
piness in  the  Combe,  I  felt,  as  I 
feel  now,  that  I  should  not  know 
how  to  live  till  I  saw  you  again. 
But  this  misery  is  nothing  to 
what  I  suflfered  for  so  long  before, 
till  I  was  able  to  tell  you  what 
you  were  to  me,  and  to  have  the 
joy  of  hearing  that  my  love  was 
returned.  I  scarcely  feel  myself 
worthy  of  such  a  treasure,  or  of 
your  noble  confidence,  in  consent- 
ing to  keep  our  engagement  secret 
for  the  present.  I  trust  the  need 
for  secrecy  will  only  last  a  very 
short  time,  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
till  I  feel  myself  in  a  position  to 
speak  to  my  father.  You  know 
how  careful  one  must  be  with 
old  people  and  their  prejudices, 
though  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
future,  for  my  father  need  only 
be  acquainted  with  you  to  have 
all  his  prejudices  done  away  with. 
Write  to  me  constantly,  my  own. 
Among  these  crowds  I  can  see 
no  face  but  yours.  I  am  very 
lonely,  and  the  days  will  seem 
like  yean  till  I  am  with  you 
again.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
hare  perfect  trust  in  me,  my 
sweetest  Flora.  Everything  shall 
soon  be  as  clear  as  daylight,  and 
as  you  tell  me  it  is  in  my  power 
to  make  you  happy,  your  life 
shall  be  happier  than  the  wildest 
dream.  Forget  everything  that 
is  sorrowful,  and  above  all  things 
have  feiith  and  confidence  in  your 
devoted  lover, 

*  Randal  Hawke.' 

Mrs.  Cardew  read  this  letter 
twice  through  before  she  under- 
stood it  in  the  least,  and  stared  at 
the  signature  for  full  two  minutes 
afterwards.  Then  with  a  deep 
sigh  she  murmured,  '  0  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us !'  and  sat 
down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire, 
being  quite  unable  to  stand.  She 
sat  there  for  some  time,  and  read 
the  letter  once  again.     The  clock 


ticked  on  the  mantelpiece ;  Flora 
slept  on,  breathing  softly  and 
evenly;  light  showers  pattered 
against  the  south  windows.  At 
last  the  Captain's  firm  active  step 
came  up  the  garden-walk,  he 
opened  and  shut  the  house-door, 
and  after  taking  off  his  hat  and 
wet  coat  put  his  head  into  the 
drawing-room. 

^Is  she  asleep  f  asked  the 
Captain,  in  a  loud  whisper. 
'  ^dlo,  are  you  ill  too  f  You're 
as  white  as  a  ghost.' 

'O  John.!'  said  Mrs.  Caidew 
tremulously,  Tve  found  out 
something — something  so  dread- 
ful !     Come  here.' 

'  What's  the  matter  now  f  said 
the  Captain.  'You  women  are 
always  in  some  fuss  or  other;' 
but  he  walked  up  to  the  fire,  and 
Mrs.  Cardew  put  the  letter  into 
his  hand. 

'Read  that,'  she  said.  'It  is 
right  you  should  know.  0  my 
poor  child !    What  am  I  to  do  f 

She  took  hold  of  one  of  the 
Captain's  rough  hands,  and  bowed 
her  forehead  on  it  as  he  stood 
beside  her. 

'What!  is  it  about  Floraf 
said  the  Captain.  'Who  is  it 
from)  Randal  Hawke !  What 
on  earth — * 

'Hush,  hush!  read  it,'  said 
Mrs.  Cardew. 

The  Captain's  eyes  were  slower 
than  hers,  and  he  was  a  long 
time  getting  through  the  letter. 
At  first  he  made  an  amazed  ex- 
clamation or  two,  then  finished  it 
in  silence. 

'  What  nasty  confounded  under- 
hand business  is  this )'  he  asked 
sternly,  throwing  back  the  letter 
into  his  wife's  lap.  'Flora  en- 
gaged to  that  young  Hawke,  and 
telling  us  nothing  about  it  all 
this  time !  I  don't  like  it,  how- 
ever rich  he  may  be.  Such  a 
sneaking  affidr  can't  turn  out 
weiL     But  yua  need  not  break 
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your  heart  over  it,  old  woman. 
Flora's  beyond  my  understanding. 
She  treated  Dick  Xortbcoteshame- 
fally/ 

'0,  I  have  no  thoughts  to 
spare  for  any  Dicks/  said  Mrs. 
Cardew  impatiently.  *  You  don't 
aee,  Captain;  you  don't  under- 
stand.' 

'  rU  be  hanged  if  I  do !'  said 
the  Captain,  staring  at  her. 

'  Look  at  Flora's  state.  Think 
of  the  gossip  we  have  heard  about 
young  Hawke  and  that  Miss 
Ashley,  the  heiress,  the  General's 
ward.  Now  do  you  see)  He 
has  jilted  Flora — half  killed  her, 
I  think.  Everytbing  is  clear  now. 
O,  I  understand  it  sdL' 

The  Captain  looked  at  her  hard 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  looked 
at  Flora  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa, 
sleeping  the  deep  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. Then  he  set  his  teeth, 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor,  and 
brought  out  one  or  two  tremen- 
dous words. 

'0,  don't!  Be  still,  Captain; 
you'll  wake  her  t'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cardew;  but  the  mischief  was 
done  already. 

Flora  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  push- 
ing back  her  hair  with  both  her 
thm  hands,  and  stared  wildly  at 
her  father  and  mother,  as  they 
stood  there,  the  letter  lying  on 
the  hearthrug  between  them. 

'  My  darUng,  my  own.  sweet 
child!'  said  Ma.  Cardew,  going 
to  her. 

^What  is  that  letter,  mother  f 
eaid  Flora,  pointing  to  it. 

Mrs.  Cardew  gave  a  sort  of 
gasp.  Captain  Cardew  picked  up 
the  letter,  and  held  it  out  by  one 
comer ;  they  both  stood  still  and 
looked  at  Flora. 

'You  hare  read  that  letter?* 
she  said.  'How  could  you!  It 
was  mine.' 

Neither  of  them  answered  her 
at  once,  but  after  a  minute  the 
Captain  sud,  in  his  gniff  voice, 


which  trembled  a  little,  '  Shall  I 
put  it  in  the  fire  1  The  best  place 
for  it.' 

*  No ;  give  it  me,'  said  Flora. 
She  lay  back  on  the  cushion, 

with  her  two  hands  folded  over 
it.  Her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
large  in  the  twilight;  and  her 
father  and  mother  stood  watching 
her  in  a  fascinated  way,  for  tra- 
gedy was  not  a  well-known  ele- 
ment in  their  family  history. 

'You  know  all  about  it,  you 
two,  if  you  have  read  this,'  she 
said  calmly,  in  a  low  voice.  '  So 
I  am  punished  for  keeping  it.  I 
suppose  it  was  wrong.' 

'Punished,  dear!'  murmured 
her  mother. 

'  Yes.  I  was  to  send  back  all 
his  letters.  You  saw  them,  mo- 
ther. But  I  kept  this  one,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first,  and  I  did 
not  like  him  to  see  how  much  it 
had  been  read.  Well,  it  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  my  folly. 
Are  you  angry  with  me  for  keep- 
ing the  secret  V 

*  Angry,  my  poor  Flora  I  My 
heart's  breaking  for  you,'  said 
Mrs.  Cardew,  kneeling  down  be- 
side her. 

'And  you,  father)'  said  Flora. 

'  I  am  angry,'  said  the  Captain 
slowly ;  '  much  more  angry  than 
I  ever  was  in  my  life  before.  Not 
with  you;  with  that  scoundrel 
Hawke.  But  we'll  give  him  a 
lesson.  We'll  bring  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise.' 

The  colour  came  into  Flofa's 
pale  face,  overspreading  it  slowly. 

'  No,  father,'  she  said.  '  If  you 
do  that,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  all 
by  drowning  myself  in  the  Mora. 
So  you  know  what  to  expect. 
Don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I 
really  could  not  stand  that;  it 
would  kill  me.' 

'Look  here,  Flora,'  said  the 
Captain  earnestly ;  *  I  won't  say 
another  word  about  that  But  is 
that  fellow  who  has  done  you  all 
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this  harm  to  go  scot-fireey  and 
marry  any  one  he  likes,  without 
interference  from  heaven  or  earth) 
It*8  a  sinful  thing,  and  I  won't 
consent  to  it.  I7ow,  my  dear,  if 
it  won't  distress  you,  just  tell 
your  mother  and  me  the  facts  of 
the  case.  You  have  no  friends 
like  us,  remember.' 

The  Captain  took  a  chair  by 
the  sofa,  and  sat  there  like  an  old 
doctor  listening  to  a  £Emciful  pa- 
tient. Mrs.  Ccuxlew  knelt  on  the 
other  side,  and  wiped  away  her 
tears  now  and  then,  as  Flora 
quite  calmly  and  tearlessly  told 
her  story.  The  Captain  ground 
his  teeth  now  and  then,  but  with 
wonderful  self-control  showed  no 
other  signs  of  rage. 

'  The  girl  is  too  good  for  him,' 
said  Flora,  after  she  had  finished, 
and  had  paused  for  a  minute  ortwo. 

'  There  is  not  a  girl  in  England 
bad  enough  for  him,'  said  the 
Captain.  'And  he's  to  be  left, 
is  he,  to  marry  this  nice  girl,  with 
the  character  he  chooses  to  give 
himself)  You  say  Dick  Northcote 
knows )  Is  he  going  to  stand  by ' 
and  suffer  that)  If  he  is,  I'm 
not,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jack 
Caidew.' 

*  0  Captain,  don't  be  violent,' 
sighed  his  wife. 

Tm  not  violent,'  said  the 
Captain  veiy  truly.  *  Don't  you 
be  soft  and  silly.  You  see.  Flora, 
I'm  the  most  reasonable  man  on 
earth;  but  what  I  say  now,  I 
mean.  If  that  girl  marries  Ban- 
dal  Hawke,  she  shall  do  it  with 
her  eyes  open.  She  and  his  father 
shall  know  this  history  of  his 
engagement  to  you,  and  after  that 
they  may  settle  their  affairs  their 
own  way.  I  shall  speak  to  him 
first,  and  I  shall  make  him  con- 
fess it  to  them  in  my  presence, 
and  then  I  hope  I  may  never  set 
eyes  on  any  of  the  lot  again.' 

Flora  lay  and  looked  at  him 
with  her  sad  eyes. 


'  I  cannot  have  the  thing  made 
public,  father.  You  see  that.  We 
should  have  to  leave  St.  Denys.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, with  extraordinary  gentle- 
ness. 'But  you  must  see  your- 
self the  justice  of  what  I  say.  A 
man  ought  not  to  play  such  a 
trick  as  this  without  being  pun- 
ished for  it.  I  shall  make  short 
work  of  it.  I  shall  go  to  Pensand 
to-morrow,' 

'You  will)  Then  do  keep 
your  word,  and  do  it  quietly,  and 
don't  for  goodness'  sake  let  any 
of  the  servants  be  in  the  way,' 
said  Flora.  '  I  can't  bear  it.  It 
seems  so  odious  of  me.' 

'  It  is  not  you  at  alL  It  is  I 
that  choose  to  do  it.  And  I  shall 
be  doing  right,'  said  Captain  Car- 
dew.  '  Take  care  of  that  letter. 
The  fellow  doesn't  know  you 
have  got  it,  probably,  and  he 
may  deny  the  fact  altogether.' 

Flora  did  not  answer.  A 
minute  or  two  afterwards  the 
Captain  left  the  room,  and  his 
wife  followed  him.  Flora  got  up 
from  her  sofa,  walked  feebly 
across  the  room,  dropped  her 
long-treasured  letter  into  the  fire, 
and  saw  it  bum  to  ashes. 

This  was  how  Captain  Cardew 
came  to  appear  before  Eandal  and 
Mabel  in  the  park  at  Morebay. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAPTAIN  OARDEW*S  BARGAIN. 

At  that  trying  moment  Ean- 
dal kept  his  coolness  and  self- 
command. 

'Go  away;  the  man  is  mad,' 
he  whispered  to  Mabel. 

Then  he  started  up,  snatched 
the  stick  from  Captain  Caidew's 
hand,  and  flung  it  away  over  the 
edge  of  the  cli£ 

'What  do  you  mean,  Captain 
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Cardewf  he  said.    *  Ton  are  in  a 
passion.' 

The  Captain's  conscience  smote 
him  a  little.  He  had  meant  to 
do  this  disagreeable  business  very 
coolly  and  quietly,  but  the  sight 
of  those  two  under  the  lir-trees  had 
been  suddenly  too  much  for  him. 

'  No,  sir,  I  am  not  in  a  passion/ 
he  said.  '  If  I  was,  I  might  send 
you  after  my  stick.  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  your 
conduct  to  my  daughter.' 

'  Wait  till  we  are  alone,  at  any 
rate/  exclaimed  Eandal.  'You 
are  under  a  mistake.  I  will  ex- 
plain; but  we  can't  discuss  the 
subject  in  this  lady's  hearing. 
Widk  slowly  towards  the  town,' 
he  said  to  Mabel,  in  a  peremptory 
voice  that  trembled  in  spite  of 
himself.  '  FU  overtake  you;  don't 
stay  here.' 

Mabel  gazed  at  the  two  men  in 
astonished  horror.  She  had  never 
before  heard  Eandal  speak  in  such 
a  tone,  in  such  a  manner.  He  was 
in  what  people  call  a  '  white  rage,' 
and  no  wonder.  Her  look  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  came 
forward,  seized  her  wrist,  and 
almost  dragged  her  away  from 
Captain  Cardew  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fir-trees. 

'  Do  you  hear  what  I  say, 
Mabel  1  This  man  is  mad ;  he 
wants  to  ruin  me.  He  tells  frantic 
lies ;  you  must  not  stay  here  and 
listen.' 

Mabel  looked  at  him.  She  was 
horrified,  but  not  the  least  fright- 
ened. 

*  He  is  Mrs.  Lancaster's  father,' 
she  said. 

*  What  of  that  f  said  EandaL 
Then  his  manner  suddenly 
changed.  *  My  dear  Mabel,  if 
you  care  for  me  the  least,  if  you 
believe  in  me  at  all,  go  quietly 
away,  and  let  me  talk  to  him.' 

Mabel  felt  as  if  everything  was 
all  wrong.  It  seemed  hours  ago 
that  she  and  Eandal  had   been 
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sitting  there,  that  Jie  had  been 
saying  those  things  so  difficult  to 
answer.  Now  there  came  the 
strangest  feeling,  as  if  all  that  had 
been  mere  play,  and  this  at  last 
was  earnest.  She  had  never  seen 
Eandal  so  disturbed,  not  even 
when  Mra  Lancaster  came  to 
them  that  day  on  the  beach,  a 
most  disagreeable  recollection. 
But  of  course  she  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  could  only  do  as  Eandal 
asked  her.  She  bowed  her  head 
very  gravely,  and  walked  away  at 
once  into  the  open  park,  where 
the  sun  was  shining,  and  people 
who  looked  free  and  happy  were 
passing  up  and  down.  Eandal 
went  back  to  the  old  Captain, 
who  was  standing  with  his  arms 
folded,  gazing  out  to  sea.  The 
little  interval,  the  necessity  of 
getting  Mabel  out  of  the  way, 
had  quieted  them  both. 

•What  do  you  wish  to  say  to 
me  V  said  Eandal,  as  the  Captain 
did  not  at  once  turn  or  look  at 
him. 

•  Is  that  young  lady  engaged  to 
youf 

'  I  fail  to  see  how  that  concerns 
you,'  said  EandaL  *  However,'  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
•  to  show  you  that  I  wish  to  be 
candid  and  friendly,  I  will  tell  you 
that  she  is  not.  May  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  mention  her  again.' 
The  Captain  took  no  particular 
notice  of  this  request. 

•I  hear,  Mr.  Eandal  Hawke,' 
he  said,  •  that  for  more  than  two 
years  past  you  have  been  engaged 
to  my  daughter.  She  acted  very 
foolishly  in  concealing  such  a 
thing  £rom  her  parents,  but  of 
course  that  was  your  doing;  it 
did  not  suit  you  that  the  fact 
should  be  made  public.  I  say  no 
more  about  that.  K  the  engage- 
ment had  been  generally  known, 
you  would  hardly  have  dared,  sir, 
to  back  out  of  it  in  so  mean  and 
dishonourable   a   manner.     You 
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would  have  been  more  careful  of 
your  character  as  a  gentleman.' 

Kandal  stood  biting  his  lips, 
and  looking  at  the  Captain  under 
his  frowning  eyebrows. 

There  was  something  so  manly, 
straightforward,  and  fearless  about 
the  old  sailor,  especially  now  that 
he  spoke  with  some  degree  of 
calmness,  that  even  Kandal  felt 
obliged  to  respect  him. 

*  You  speak  hardly.  Captain 
Cardew,'  he  said.  *But  I  don't 
mean  to  lose  my  temper  with  you, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  you  are 
Flora's  father ;  and  second,  I  am 
more  sorry  about  this  unfortunate 
all&iir  than  you  can  be.  You  don't 
imagine  that  I  should  have  broken 
off  with  Flora  if  I  had  not  been 
forced  to  it  by  necessity  1  I  hoped 
that  she  herself  perfectly  under- 
stood that.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  she  under- 
stood,' said  Captain  Cardew.  *  She 
only  knows,  as  I  do,  that  you 
have  jilted  her  in  a  cruel  and 
cowardly  manner,  to  make  a  mar- 
riage more  advantageous  for  your- 
self. She  is  ill,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  was  fool  enough  to 
pine  away  and  die— I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you  that,  though.  And 
you  will  be  good  enough  in  future 
to  call  her  Mrs.  Lancaster,  if  you 
speak  of  her  at  all.  Flora  is  for 
her  own  people.* 

*  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
Kandal,  with  wonderful  meekness. 
He  looked  at 'the  Captain,  as  if 
waiting  for  what  more  he  had  to  say. 

*  I  assure  you,  sir,'  said  the  old 
sailor  more  fiercely,  *  that  few  men 
would  take  this  affair  so  quietly 
as  I  do.  You  may  think  yourself 
lucky  to  escape  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise.' 

Kandal  stroked  his  moustache, 
and  was  silent. 

*What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?'  demanded  the  Captain. 

*  I  am  P()rry  you  and  Mrs. 
Lancaster  have  taken  the  thing 


up  in  this  way,'  said  Kandal. 
'She  and  I  had  a  long  explanation 
on  the  subject.  I  pointed  out  to 
her  that  our  engagement  would 
be  endless  and  hopeless.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  marry  a 
woman  without  fortune.  There- 
fore it  would  have  been  injustice 
to  her,  and  misery  for  both  of  us, 
if  the  thing  had  dragged  on  any 
longer.  Y^'ou  yourself  could  not 
have  wished  it  for  her.' 

*  I  should  not  have  wished  it  for 
her  at  all,  under  any  circum- 
stances,' said  the  Captain.  '  Not 
if  you  had  been  a  duke's  son,  Mr. 
Kandal,  and  the  richest  man  in 
the  kingdom.' 

Kandal  bowed  slightly.  He 
thought  this  interview  tiresome 
and  useless,  if  nothing  worse. 

*  Then,'  he  said, '  don'tyou think 
we  had  better  say  no  more  about 
it  ]  Of  course  I  understand  your 
displeasure,  and  am  very  sorry  to 
be  the  cause  of  it.  But  Mrs. 
Lancaster  and  I  talked  it  over 
the  other  day,  and  quite  under- 
stood each  other.  I  fancy  she 
would  wish  the  whole  thing  to 
be  forgotten.  These  mistakes  are 
constantly  made,  and  people  get 
over  them.' 

*  I  hope  they  do,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 'But  some  people  thiidc 
that  the  world  was  made  for  their 
pleasure  only,  and  they  have  to 
be  shown  their  mistake.  Now, 
sir,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  f 

Kandal  stared;  he  could  not 
quite  make  out  what  the  old  fel- 
low was  driving  at  But  he 
thought  if  both  sides-  kept  their 
temper,  the  affair  might  blow  over 
without  much  more  mischiefl 

'Well,  Captain  Cardew,'  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  *  you  say 
that  under  no  circumstances  you 
would  have  liked  me  for  a  son- 
in-law.  So  I  think  you  might 
accept  my  apologies  and  very  sin- 
cere regrets, — shake  hands,  and 
say  no  more  about  iU' 
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'O,  that's  what  yoa  think  f 
said  the  Captain,  looking  at  him 
hard. 

'  Yes.  And  I  know  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's generous  character  too 
well/  said  Eandal  more  gravely, 
*  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  wish  anything  else.' 

*  So  your  good  fortune  is  to  be 
built  up  on  her  generosity  1  Very 
good/  said  the  Captain.  'Well, 
you  might  have  a  chance  with 
her,  I  daresay;  women  are  so 
good-natured.  But  that's  not 
exactly  my  view ;  I  can't  let  you 
off  so  easily  as  that.' 

'  Explain  yourself,  please,'  said 
RandaL 

He  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  small  space  between  the  trees 
and  the  cliff.  Captain  Cardew 
stood  Hke  a  solid  old  rock,  follow- 
ing him  with  his  eyes. 

'  Your  character  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  a  good  deal 
affected,  sir,  if  this  story  was 
known,'  said  the  Captain.  '  I 
have  it  in  my  hands,  you  must 
remember.' 

*Very  obliging  of  you  to  say 
so,'  said  Eandal,  with  a  percep- 
tible snarl  in  his  voice.  He  felt 
that  this  dreadful  father  of  Flora's 
would  soon  make  an  end  of  lus 
patience. 

*  You've  told  me  what  you 
expect  me  to  do,'  the  Captain 
went  on.  '  To  shake  hands  and 
say  no  more  about  it.  I  think 
that's  hardly  reasonable.  Kow 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  expect  you  to 
do.  Nothing  for  Flora.  You 
have  done  your  worst  by  her.  K 
I  have  my  way,  she  shall  never 
be  troubled  by  thought  or  word 
of  you  again.' 

'  Well,  what  V  said  Kandal,  still 
pacing  up  and  down. 

*  I  don't  mean,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, 'to  mention  the  affair  to 
anybody.' 

'  All  parties  will  be  obliged  to 
you,'  said  EandaL 


'Stop  a  moment,  sir;  I  have 
not  done  yet.  I  shall  insist  on 
one  thing,  as  a  condition  of  my 
saying  nothing.  Your  father  shall 
be  told,  as  well  as  the  young  lady 
you  mean  to  marry.  You  will 
tell  them  both  in  my  presence. 
Then  if  the  young  lady  chooses 
to  marry  you,  she  will  do  it  with 
her  eyes  open.' 

Randal  stood  still  and  looked 
at  him  with  an  angry  scowl. 

*  You  won't  insist  on  that !'  he 
said.    *  What  good  can  it  do  you  f 

*  None  whatever,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain.    '  I  shall  insist  upon  it.' 

'You  might  as  well  tell  the 
whole  place  at  once.' 

'  As  you  please,  sir.' 

'  I  would  rather  you  did,'  said 
Eandal. 

He  was  in  such  a  rage  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
kept  himself  quiet,  and  did  not 
knock  the  Captain  down.  But  a 
little  prudence  still  remained,  and 
warned  him  not  to  put  himself 
stiU  farther  in  the  wrong.  For  a 
minute  or  two  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  irretrievably  ruined. 
Captain  Cardew  did  not  press  him, 
or  take  him  at  his  woni,  but  let 
him  stand  there  biting  his  mous- 
tache and  staring  at  the  sea. 
Tell  everybody  1  All  the  gossips 
in  St.  Denys,  all  his  acquaintance 
in  the  county,  Anthony  Strange, 
Dick  Northcote !  That  last  idea 
was  insupportable.  Then  there 
was  this  other  plan,  to  confess  to 
his  father  and  MabeL  Well,  he 
thought  he  could  manage  his 
father,  but  Mabel  was  the  diffi- 
culty. She  was  hardly  sure  of 
him  now,  and  she  was  a  girl  of 
some  character  and  strong  preju- 
dices. Still,  it  ought  to  touch  a 
girl's  heart,  he  thought,  to  find 
out  what  a  scrape  he  had  got  into 
for  her  sake.  He  believed  he  had 
a  great  influence  over  Mabel,  and 
having  her  to  himself  at  Pensand, 
surely  she  might  be  brought  round 
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in  time.  If  only  he  could  speak 
to  her  again  first,  and  bring  that 
scene  to  a  close  which  Captain 
Cardew  had  so  inopportunely 
broken  in  upon.  Yes,  on  the 
whole  he  believed  that  his  enemy's 
plan  was  the  least  fatal  of  the 
two.  *  Very  well/  he  said,  with 
a  half  laugh,  which  made  the  old 
Captain  look  more  grim  than  ever. 
'  If  you  insist  upon  it,  let  it  be  so. 
You  had  better  come  over  to  Pen- 
sand  to-morrow,  and  we  will  do 
the  thing  solemnly.' 

'I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,' 
said  Captain  Cardew.  'But  I 
can't  waste  my  time  going  to  Pen- 
sand  ;  my  work  is  here  at  More- 
bay.  Your  father  and  the  young 
lady  are  here.  Why  not  do  it 
here,  and  to-day  f 

'  Look  here,'  said  Randal.  '  I 
will  tell  them  to-jday,  if  you  like ; 
but  why  should  you  insist  on  being 
present  ]' 

'  I  mean  to  be  present,  sir,'  said 
the  Captain.  '  And  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  consent' 

*  I  must  consent,  of  course,* 
said  KandaL  *  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  after  this  interesting 
scene  you  will  let  the  affair  drop 
completely.  I  shall  never  be 
twitted  with  it  again  V 

'  That  was  my  intention,'  said 
the  Captain.  *  I've  some  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  two  old  words, 
honour  and  conscience.  They  had 
dropped  out  of  the  dictionary 
before  you  went  to  school,  Mr. 
KandaL' 

*  If  you  wish  to  see  my  father 
this  afternoon,'  said  Randal,  *  you 
can  meet  us  at  the  George  at  half- 
past  five.' 

'  I  shall  be  there,'  said  Captain 
Cardew. 

Randal  found  Mabel,  who,  of 
course,  did  not  know  her  way 
about  the  town,  sitting  on  a  bench 
at  the  other  side  of  the  park,  near 
the  band  and  the  people,  many  of 


whom  looked  at  her  curiously ;  it 
seemed  as-  if  such  a  helpless, 
peculiar-looking  little  person  was 
hardly  fit  to  be  alone. 

'  Here  I  am  at  last,'  said  Ran- 
dal, as  she  got  up  to  join  him. 
*  Come  along ;  I  don't  want  that 
old  fool  to  overtake  us.  Poor  old 
man!  You  think  it  wrong  of  me 
to  call  him  names,  but  if  he  had 
been  prosing  away  at  you  for  the 
last  half  hour,  after  interrupting 
us  just  at  that  moment !  You 
are  tired,  dear ;  take  my  arm.' 

Randal  seemed  strangely  dis- 
turbed and  excited.  Mabel  looked 
at  him  with  her  eyes  full  of  won- 
dering reproach.  Those  few  words 
that  the  Captain  had  said  to  Ran- 
dal in  her  hearing  had  repeated 
themselves  ever  since.  '  You  are 
a  jilt  and  a  coward.  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  your 
conduct  to  my  daughter.'  They 
had  mixed  themselves  with  the 
merry  tunes  that  the  band  was 
playing ;  such  words  were  never 
set  to  such  music  before.  Could 
it  be  that  Mabel  had  been  walk- 
ing all  this  time  blindfold  near  a 
precipice,  and  that  those  rough 
words  of  the  old  sea-captain  bad 
come  to  warn  her  just  in  time  ? 
Mabel's  meditations  went  veiy 
near  the  truth  as  she  sat  there, 
scarcely  hearing  the  band  or  see- 
ing the  gaily-dressed  crowd  of 
people.  When  Randal  came  back 
to  her  she  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  She  did  not  take  his  arm  ; 
they  walked  slowly  together  along 
a  stone  terrace  facing  the  sea,  and 
for  some  timeboth  were  silent. 

'  Mabel,'  said  he  at  last,  *  have 
you  been  thinking  at  aU  of  what 
I  asked  you  Y 

*  0  yes,'  said  MabeL 

*  You  dear  sweet  girl !  Forgive 
me  for  tormenting  you,  but  I 
can't  think  or  speak  of  anything 
else  till  I  have  your  answer.  You 
do  care  for  me,  Mabel,  don't  you  f 
I  am  not  mistaken  f 
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'  0, 1  don't  know.  Don't  a«»k 
me  now/  said  Mabel/  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  Then  I  am  very  hopeful/  said 
RandaL  '  You  would  say  no  at 
once  if  you  disliked  me.  If  you 
arc  not  sure  that  way,  it  is  all 
right.' 

Probably  Mabel  had  never 
heard  the  old  French  proverb 
about 'Chateau  qui  parle^et  femme 
qui  ^oute/  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Eandal's  hopefulness 
which  frightened  her  at  once. 
She  looked  up  at  him  very  gravely. 

'  You  must  not  be  hopeful,'  she 
said ;  *  I  can't  let  you.' 

*  How  can  you  help  it,  my  dear 
4;hild  V  said  EandaL 

*  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that, 
please/  said  Mabel,  giving  herself 
an  impatient  little  shake.  '  It  is 
very  hard  for  me/  she  went  on, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  tired 
unhappy  voice.  'I  hare  been 
alone  all  this  time.  I  have  had 
no  Mends,  nobody  to  take  care  of 
me  or  advise  me,  nobody  even  to 
^rpeak  the  truth  to  me,  it  seems. 
I  must  take  care  of  myself^  though 
I  am  so  young.  You  won't  see 
that' 

'  I  do  see  it,  most  clearly,'  said 
EandaL  'But  the  unfortunate 
circumstances — I  have  done  my 
best  to  keep  you  from  feeling 
Mendless,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
my  whole  life,  if  you  will  only  let 
me.  The  truth,  dear  Mabel  1  I 
don't  quite  know  what  you  mean.' 

*  0  yes,  you  do,'  said  Mabel, 
with  a  trembling  voice. 

Bandal  did  not  speak  for  a 
minute.  Then  he  said,  'WeU, 
Mabel,  I  am  not  a  perfect  charac- 
ter, it  is  true;  not  nearly  good 
enough  for  a  sweet  girl  like  you. 
But  you  will  soon  know  the  worst 
of  me.' 

Mabel  wondered  what  he  could 
mean,  but  did  not  ask  him,  and 
he  did  not  explain  himself.  They 
strolled  slowly  on  towards  the 


hotel,  where  they  were  to  meet 
the  General 

When  the  chimes  from  the 
clock  tower  said  that  it  was  half- 
past  five  they  were  all  three  sitting 
in  a  pleasimt  upHstairs  room  look- 
ing out  into  the  chief  square  of 
Morebay.  Tea  had  been  brought, 
and  Mabel  had  poured  it  out,  and 
was  now  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
in  a  little  dream.  The  General 
also  seemed  tired,  and  was  reading 
the  paper.  Eandal  had  opened 
the  window  and  gone  out  into  the 
balcony.  Suddenly,  as  the  chimes 
ceased,  he  stepped  back  into  the 
room. 

*  Father,'  he  said,  *  Captain  Car- 
dew  is  coming  in.' 

Mabel  was  roused,  and  gazed  at 
him  anxiously.  The  General  also 
looked  up  in  some  surprise,  for 
there  was  a  curious  tone  in  Ran- 
dal's voice,  a  slight  tremor  very 
unusual  with  him. 

'Anything  wrong?'  said  the 
General  'Why  shouldn't  he 
come  in?  The  Greoige  is  free  to 
everybody.' 

'  He  is  coming  here  to  see  you,' 
said  Randal. 

He  did  not  look  at  Mabel, 
though  she  was  watching  him  with 
painful  intensity. 

'What  a  borei'  said  General 
Hawke.  '  Did  you  know  he  was 
coming  f 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  you  might  have  prevent- 
ed it.  Mabel  and  I  are  resting 
ourselves.' 

'He  won't  be  here  long.  He 
thinks  it  a  matter  of  necessity,' 
said  Randal 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Cap- 
tain Caidew  came  in.  Mabel  left 
her  chair  at  the  table,  and  retreated 
to  the  farthest  window,  where  she 
sat  down.  There  was  an  awkward 
moment  of  silence,  after  the  Gene- 
ral had  shaken  hands  with  Cap- 
tain Cardew. 

'  You  have  some  business  with 
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me  T  said  the  General,  in  a  friend- 
ly manner. 

'Yonr  son  will  explain  it/ 
answered  the  old  Captain,  waving 
hia  hand  towards  KandaL 

'  What  is  all  this  about,  Ban- 
dal?  said  Qeneral  Hawke,  with 
some  impatience.  *  Shall  we  go 
down  into  the  coffee>room  T 

He  made  a  sign  with  his  eye- 
brows in  the  direction  of  Mabel. 

*  Captain  Cardew  wishes  Miss 
Ashley  to  be  here,'  said  Eandal. 

'Look  sharp,  then,'  said  the 
General. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  pity  Bandal, 
for  certainly  never  was  a  young 
man  in  a  more  awkward  position. 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
sir/  he  said  to  his  &ther.  '  You 
won't  interrupt  me,  I  hope,  till  I 
have  done.  Sit  down,  Captain 
Cardew.' 

'Thank  you;  FU  stand/  said 
the  Captain. 

General  Hawke  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair, frowning  with  amazement. 
Mabel  trembled  in  the  back- 
ground. Handal  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  and  both  hands 
on  a  chair,  quite  composed  and 
cool. 

*You  always  knew,'  he  said, 
addressing  his  father,  *  that  I  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster, Captain  Cardew's  daughter. 
But  you  did  not  know  that  I  had 
been  engaged  to  her.  Our  engage- 
ment lasted  for  two  years,  and 
was  only  broken  off  the  other  day.' 

'Who  broke  it  off,  sirl  Who 
backed  out  of  it?'  said  Captain 
Cardew. 

'  It  was  not  in  the  bond  that 
you  should  ask  me  questions,'  said 
Bandal.  '  However,  the  fact  is, 
/  broke  it  off.  It  was  a  foolish 
affair  from  the  beginning.' 


'Foolish  on  both  sides/  said 
the  Captain.  '  But  only  bad  and 
heartless  on  one.' 

'Look  here,  Captain  Cardew,' 
said  Bandal,  stepping  forward, 
'  I  have  done  what  we  agreed  on. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  making  no 
fjEffther  remarks.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  were  to  leave  us.' 

Captain  Cardew  took  no  notice 
of  these  words,  or  of  the  young 
man's  flashing  eyes  and  angry 
movement.  He  looked  at  th« 
Greneral,  who  was  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  turning  his  eyes  in  a 
vague  way  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  This  is  the  only  compensation 
I  have  asked  from  your  son,  sir/ 
he  said,  '  for  his  behaviour  to  my 
daughter.  We  on  our  aide  shall 
say  no  more  about  it,  and  the 
sooner  his  friends  foiget  it,  the 
better  for  him.' 

'  Can't  you  leave  us  now,  as  I 
asked  you  f  said  Bandal.  '  You 
have  had  your  will,  and  my  fsither 
is  not  fit  to  talk  to  you.' 

Mabel  suddenly  came  forward 
from  her  comer,  and  took  one  of 
the  General's  hands  between  her 
own. 

'  Bandal/  he  said,  in  a  low  thick 
voice,  'I  feel  iU.  Order  the 
carriage.  I  must  go  home  at  once.' 

'Do  you  hear  that?'  said  Bandal, 
in  a  furious  whisper,  to  the  Cap- 
tain. '  Come  down-stairs  with 
me.' 

The  two  men  went  out  together, 
and  Mabel  was  left  with  the 
General.  For  a  minute  he  did 
not  speak,  but  stared  vacantly 
across  the  room.  Then  he  looked 
up  at  her  and  smiled. 

'  Bandal  always  talks  nonsense, 
my  dear/  he  muttered.  'He  is 
a  funny  fellow,  but  you  may  de- 
pend upon  him,  in  spite  of  tiliat' 
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To  point  out  a  verbal  counactiotk 
between  the  ■wine  called  flbeiry 
and  a  Boman  emperor  might  ap- 
pear at  the  first  blnab  a  mere  at- 
tempt to  rival  that  ardent  philo- 
logist who  insisted  on  tracing  the 
derivation  of  picUed  cucumber 
from  a  Jewish  prophet  through 
the  following  filiation :  King  Je- 
remiah—  Jeremiab  King — Jerry 
King — gherkin — pickled  cucum- 
ber. Yet  if  we  are  strictly  to  render 
nnto  Cksu  the  things  that  are 
Cfesar's,  amonget  them  must  be 
coimted  the  name  of  the  wine  in 
question.  Every  schoolboy  of  the 
Macaulayan  standard  knows  that 
sherry  takes  its  name  from  the 
chief  seat  of  its  production,  the 
town  of  Jerez  da  la  Froutera  in 
Andalusia.  But  the  Roman  name' 
of  the  said  town  happened  to  be 
CKsaris  Asidona.  This  the  Arabs 
converted  into  Cteris  Sidonia,  and 
the  Spaniards  in  turn  into  Jerez, 
whence  we  English  have  de- 
rived the  word  sherris  or  sherry. 


Here  is  a  hint  for  the  antiquarian 
diner-ont.  He  can  open  up  a 
magnificent  field  of  historical  spe- 
culation with  the  first  glass  of 
Amontillado,  immediately  after 
the  Houp. 

He  might  intimate  that  the 
wines  of  Bsetica  were  deemed 
worthy  of  honourable  mention  by 
more  than  one  Latin  writer,  and 
that  traces  yet  existing  prove  that 
some  of  the  Jerez  vineyards  date 
irom  the  days  when  Spain  ranked 
as  a  Roman  province.  Frtefecti  and 
pToconsules  consoled  themselves 
with  their  producefor  their  enforced 
exile  from  the  Seven  Hilled  City 
and  the  absence  of  their  beloved 
Falemian,  which  itself,  according 
to  the  erudite  Dr.  Henderson,  pre- 
sented all  the  characteristics  of  a 
well-matured  brown  sherry  of  the 
old  Jerezano  type,  deepening  in 
colour  with  age,  and  becoming 
aromatic  and  rich  in  pangent  bit 
temess.  Cfesar  himself,  who  did 
some  hot  fighting  in  this  region, 
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may  have  quaffed  the  local  vintage 
with    approbation.     To   Vandal 
chieftains  and   Gothic   kings-  it 
proved  equally  grateful;  but  when 
the  power  of  Don  Eoderick  was 
shattered   on  the   banks  of  the 
Guadalete,     and     the    turbaned 
hordes  of  Tarik  and  Muza  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the    Iberian    peninsula,    the 
slaughter  of  the  unbeliever  and 
the  uprooting  of  his  vineyard  ap- 
peared acts  of  equal  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  these  stem  followers  of 
the  Prophet.    Their  more  degene- 
rate descendants  were,  however, 
less  abstemious ;  for  when,  by  the 
help  of  good  San  Dionisio,  King 
Alfonso  the  Wise  finally  planted 
the  stan(^ard  of  the  cross  on  the 
walls  of  Claris  Sidonia,  he  was 
able  to  reward  each  of  the  forty 
liidalgos  who  settled  in  the  con- 
quered territory  in   1268,  under 
Kuiio  de  Lara,  with  six  aranzadas 
^-or  as  much  land  as  a  pair  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  week — of 
already  flourishing  vineland.  And 
to  these  the  monarch,  who  had  not 
disdained  to  handle  the  pruning- 
knife  with  Diego  Perez  de  Var- 
gas, was  careful  to  add  another 
six  aranzadas  expressly  for  plant- 
ing with  vines.     From  that  time 
forward,    despite   the   desolation 
wrought   by   Moorish  incursions 
and  the  fearful  pestilences  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  vineyards  of  Jerez 
continued  to  extend  their  boun- 
daries year  after  year.     There  is 
ample  testimony  amongst  the  re- 
coids  of  the  '  most  noble  and  most 
loyal  city*  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  traffic  in  their  produce,  and 
the  acceptability  of  the  said  pro- 
duce to  the  knights  and  nobles 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  led 
to  the  siege  of  Granada,  and  to 
the  hardy  adventurers  who  swarm- 
ed in  the  track  of  Columbus  to 
dare  the  unknown  perils  of  the 
New  World. 
As  to  the  date  when  sherry  first 


reached  England,  it  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  are 
frequent  references  to  the  *  white 
wine  of  Spain'  in  the  Ldber  Alhus 
and  other  civic  records  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  old  Geoffrey  Chaucer  has  cele- 
brated the  stealthily  intoxicating 
effects  of  Hhe  wine  of  Lepe,'  a 
port  to  the  westward  of  Jerez. 
The  troubled  reign  of  the  sixth 
Henry  was  further  disturbed  by 
the  complaints  of  sundry  Spanish 
merchants  anent  the  seizure  of 
their  wine-laden  argosies,  and  the 
year  of  Kichard  Crookback's  ac- 
cession is  noted  by  the  Jerez  his- 
torian, Cardenas,  as  one  in  which 
the  price  of  wine  fell,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
English  vessels  that  were  wont  to 
visit  the  port  annually  in  quest  of 
it.  And  looking  at  the  connec- 
tion between  England  and  Spain, 
brought  about  by  Henry  VIL  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  vintage  of 
Jerez  warmed  the  cold  blood  of 
the  first  Tudor,  and  inflamed  that 
of  liis  hot-tempered  son. 

But  it  is  under  the  maiden 
queen  and  her  pawkie  successor 
that  sherry  reaches  the  acme  of 
historical  importance.  The  gal- 
lants who  followed  Essex  and  Ef- 
fingham to  the  sack  of  Cadiz,  and 
the  stout  sea-dogs  who  helped 
Hawkins  and  Frobisher  to  singe 
the  beards  of  the  Dons  on  the 
Western  Main,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  genuine  juice  of  the  Jerez 
grape  in  the  cellars  of  the  Gradita- 
nians  and  the  holds  of  captured 
galleons;  and  when  more  peaceful 
days  arrived,  gladly  fought  their 
battles  o*er  again,  over  a  brimming 
measure  of  the  same  amber-hued 
fluid.  Sherry  found  favour  with 
all  the  great  Elizabethan  soldiers, 
sailors,  scholars,  and  statesmen. 
It  fired  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
fought  the  Armada  and  defied  the 
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Pope,  the  devil,  and  the  Spaniard, 
who  lived  like  Francis  Drake  and 
died  like  Richard  Grenville.     It 
stirred  the  ponderous  brain  of  Bur- 
leigh and  quickened  the  keen  in- 
tellect of  Walsingham,  oiled  the 
bitter  tongue  of  Coke,  and  helped 
to  point  the  agile  toe  of  Hatton. 
It  spurred  the  mighty  mind  of 
Bacon  and  the  sprightly  fancy  of 
high-souled  Sidney.     It   cheered 
Spenser  in  his  Iiish  solitude  and 
Ealeigh  in  his  gloomy  prison.    In 
sherry  courtly  Leicester  pledged 
his    royal    mistress    amidst    the 
revels   of  Kenil worth,  and  hare- 
brained Essex  drained  a  goblet  of 
the  same  liquid  topaz  to  her  health 
before  laying  his  head  upon  the 
scaffold.    And  what  does  not  liter- 
ature owe  to  a  beverage  which  a 
contemporary   poet    describes   as 
enabling  writers  *  to  versify  most 
ingeniously  without  much  cudgel- 
ing of  brains'  ?    What  quaint  con- 
ceits a!nd  nimble  fancies  do  we  not 
owe  to  the  Jerez  grape  on  the  part 
of  those  who    *outwatched    the 
Bear*   under    the    presidency    of 
Eare  Ben  in  the  Apollo  Eoom  of 
the  Devil  Tavern,  or  joined  in 
mad  revelry  at  the  Mermaid  till 
the  very  atmosphere  grew  electric 
with  the  wit  of  poets,  dramatists, 
and  sages?  Surely  Falstaff's  eulo- 
gium  of  the  wine — which  he  main- 
tained dried  up  all  the  fooUsh, 
dull,  and  crudy  vapours  environing 
the    brain,    illumined    the    face 
and  impelled  the  heart  to  deeds  of 
courage — could  only   have   been 
penned  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  from 
an  honest  conviction  of  its  excel- 
lent merits,  acquired  when  '  the 
sup  of  sherry  sack  hung  at  his 
muchato.' 

Glorious  as  was  this  apogee  of 
sherry,  it  was  destined  to  sufifer 
an  eclipse.  In  the  days  of  Charles 
and  Cromwell,  Canary  ruled  the 
roast,  the  beaux  and  sparks  of  the 
Hestoratlon  brought  French  wines 
into  fashion,  and  then  came  the 


Methuen  Treaty  and  the  War  of 
Succession.  Mountain  Malaga  and 
Lisbon  were  the  white  wines  in 
vogue  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Madeira  and  Yidonia  at 
the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth ;   for  though  sherry  began 
to  be  imported  in  largely  increased 
quantities  from  1790,  it  remained 
to  a  certain  extent  under  a  cloud 
till  about  1820,  when  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe   'damned 
Madeira  as  gouty,'  and  gave  the 
wine  of  Jerez  a  position  it  has 
ever  since  so  worthily  maintained. 
The  Jerez  vineyards  proper  are 
upwards  of  15,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  are  distributed  over  a  tract  of 
undulating  country  some  1 2^  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  with  the  town 
standing   in   the    midst.     Those 
scattered  over  the  plain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sherry 
capital,  and   particularly  to   the 
north  and  north-east,  and  the  soil 
of  which  is  known  as  harro-are- 
no80,  a  sandy  clay  combined  with 
oxide  of  iron,  produce  wines  of 
very  ordinary  qualities ;  while  the 
more  distant  vineyards  covering 
the  chalky  slopes  and  ridges  of 
the  outljring  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
the    compact   soil    of  which    is 
termed  cUbariza,  yield  wines  of 
the  highest  character,  developing 
in  course  of  time  a  remarkable 
variety  of  flavour.     Wines  of  an 
intermediate,  yet  coarse,  quality 
are  yielded  by  the  vineyards  of 
the  lower  slopes  and  valleys,  the 
dark  alluvial  soil    of  which    is 
styled   bugeo.     Altogether  there 
are    upwards  of  140   pagoa    de 
vinos  or  crusj   and   conspicuous 
amongst  the  vinelands  lying  north- 
ward are  the  famous  districts  of 
Macharnudo  and   Carrascal,  the 
latter  deriving  its  name  from  the 
evergreen  oaks  which  are  to-day 
notable  by  their  absence. 

Westward  of  Jerez,  and  in  the 
direction  of  San  Lucar,  is  the  cele- 
brated Balbaina  district,  already 
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famous  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  monks 
of  Santo  Domingo,  to  whom  its 
vineyards  chiefly  belonged,  and 
who  encountered  friendly  rivals  in 
the  Carthusians,  builders  of  the 
still  stately,  though  shattered, 
pile  known  as  La  Cartuja,  situate, 
with  its  vast  bodega,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerez,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete,  and  in  fuU  view 
of  the  plain  where  one  of  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world  was  fought, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Eoderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic 
kings.  Tbe  vineyards  fonnerly  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  lie  some 
distance  off  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  retain  to-day,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  old  name  of  Las 
Yinas  de  la  Cartuja,  some  of  their 
ancient  reputation.  To  the  east 
of  the  sherry  capital  lie  the  pagos 
of  Canaleja,  Badalejo,  and  Cau- 
lina,  reputed  the  oldest  of  the 
Jerez  vineyards.  It  was  amongst 
these  that  Jussuf  of  Granada 
pitched  his  camp,  when  in  the 
reign  of  Sancho  el  Bravo  (1285) 
he  assailed  Jerez  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men. 

At  vintage  time  the  lonely 
sandy  roads,  bordered  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pear,  and  flanked  by 
olive-groves  and  by  shady  avenues 
leading  to  snow-white  villas  em- 
bowered in  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  are  more  or  less  alive  with 
huge  wheeled  buUock-carts  laden 
with  butts  of  newly-pressed  mosto, 
and  mules  bearing  panielrs  of  dust- 
covered  grapes.  In  the  open  fields 
are  herds  of  goats  and  oxen  feeding 
off  the  scanty  stubble,  while  herds 
of  swine  batten  on  the  refuse  of 
the  wine-press.  The  summits  of 
the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with 
snow-white  casaa  de  vinos,  while 
the  vineyards  themselves  are 
thronged  with  vintagers,  sturdy, 
ragged,  picturesque -looking  fel- 
lows in  broad  sombreros  and  trou- 
sers of  eccentric  pattern,  and  in- 


variably with  bright  crimson  or 
scarlet  sashes  round  their  waists. 
Only  in  the  outlying  districts 
which  help  to  swell  the  great 
sherry  supply  are  the  vintagers  of 
the  softer  sex.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  which  they  deftly  lop  off 
with  their  ever-ready  navajas  re- 
call by  their  size  those  brought  by 
Joshua^s  spies  fix)m  the  Promised 
Land.  The  grapes  are  flung  into 
small  square  wooden  boxes  &own 
as  tinetaSf  which  when  filled  are 
carried  by  the  men  on  their  heads 
to  the  ahnijar,  an  open  court  ad- 
jacent to  the  casa  de  la  mna. 
Here  they  are  spread  out  to  dry 
in  the  sun  on  circular  mats  of  es- 
parto for  from  one  to  three  days, 
after  all  the  blighted  berries  have 
been  carefully  removed. 

The  pressing  of  the  grapes 
usually  takes  place  at  night,  on 
account  of  the  cooler  temperature 
giving  less  chance  of  precipitate 
fermentation.  The  press-house  is 
ordinarily  a  low  tiled  building 
with  a  brick  floor,  having  ranged 
along  it  a  row  of  large  wooden 
troughs  about  ten  feet  square  and 
two  deep,  raised  a  yard  or  so  from 
the  ground,  each  having  an  upright 
screw  of  wood  or  iron  fltted  in  the 
centre,  and  a  broad  wooden  spoat 
in  front.  These  receptacles,  known 
as  lagares,  having  been  partially 
filled  with  grapes,  which  in  turn 
have  been  lightly  sprinkled  over 
with  gypsum,  a  couple  of  bare- 
legged fellows  in  short  drawers, 
striped  shirts,  and  heavily  hob- 
nailed shoes,  jump  into  each  of 
them,  and  after  carefully  spread- 
ing the  bunches  with  wooden 
shovels,  are  soon  merrily  footing 
it  ankle  deep  in  crushed  fruit, 
whilst  the  expressed  juice  pours 
forth  from  fhe  spout  through  a 
strainer  into  a  large  tub  placed  to 
receive  it.  The  grapes,  after  being 
thoroughly  trodden,  are  shovelled 
into  a  heap  at  one  comer  of  the 
lagar  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 
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which  undergo  the  same  process, 
till  a  safficient  quantity  of '  murk' 
has  been  accumulated  for  the  screw 
to  be  brought  into  play.  The 
trodden  grapes,  having  been  built 
up  into  a  kind  of  column  round 
the  screw  by  the  aid  of  hands  and 
shovels,  are  carefully  swathed 
round  and  round  from  base  to 
summit  with  a  band  of  esparto, 
about  four  inches  in  width.  Two 
thick  wooden  slabs  are  then  bolted 
together  over  the  top  of  the  pile, 
with  the  nut  of  the  screw  imme- 
diately above  them.  The  handles 
of  the  beam  being  rapidly  turned, 
the  slab  descends,  and  the  juice 
gushes  forth  in  abundance  from 
between  the  interstices  of  the  es- 
parto. Gradually  the  work  be- 
comes harder  and  harder,  till  the 
men,  by  straining  every  muscle,  are 
only  able  to  move  the  handles — 
to  which  they  have  attached  their 
wrists  to  save  themselves  from  fall- 
ing, in  case  they  should  slip — 
by  a  series  of  jerks  a  few  inches 
forward  at  a  time.  As  the  tub 
beneath  the  spout  of  the  lagar 
fiUs,  its  contents  are  transferred 
by  the  aid  of  a  bucket  and  fannel 
to  a  butt  placed  alongside.  These 
butts  when  filled  are  hoisted  upon 
bullock -carts,  and  after  zigzag 
metal  tubes  have  been  inserted  in 
their  bung-holes  to  admit  of  the  es- 
cape of  the  carbonic  acid  generated 
in  the  fermenting  mofto,  they  are 
sent  jolting  along  over  the  loose 
sandy  roads  to  the  Jerez  bodegas. 
At  Jerez  the  be  all  and  end  all 
of  human  existence  is  wine,  and 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally of  the  opinion,  not  that  sherry 
is  made  to  be  consumed  by  man- 
kind, but  that  mankind  was  cre- 
ated to  consume  sherry.  The 
town,  however,  is  not  without  its 
attractions.  The  tounst  will  be 
struck  by  the  general  air  of  pros- 
perity which  it  presents;  by  its 
broad  streets  bordered  with  aca- 
cias and  orange-trees;  its  numerous 


little  plazas  gay  with  floral  par- 
terres, or  shaded  with  umbrageous 
foliage  j  its  picturesque  market- 
places ;  its  pleasant  Alameda,  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  its  houses, 
the  emerald  brightness  of  their 
rejae  and  balconies,  and  the  cool 
inner  courts  of  the  more  preten- 
tious among  them,  set  off  with 
tropical  plants  and  plashing  foun- 
tains. 

The  antiquary  will  delight  in 
the  remains  of  the  crenelated  ram- 
parts, whence  £bn  Tlamet  and 
his  walls  bid  defiance  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Saint ;  the  old  Moorish 
alcazar,  half  palace  and  half  for- 
tress; the  quaintly-sculptured  fa- 
9ade  of  the  ancient  Casas  Consis- 
toriales,  the  Grothic  richness  of 
San  Miguel,  the  vast  nave  of  San 
Mateo,  and  the  crumbling  tower 
of  San  Dionisio,  where  yet  hangs 
the  bell  that  was  wont  of  old  to 
peal  forth  its  alarm-note  when  the 
Moors  were  afield.  The  student 
of  human  nature  will  be  interested 
in  the  ceaseless  succession  of  types 
and  the  gay  pictures  of  Southern 
life  and  manners  presented  beneath 
the  brightest  of  skies.  But  one 
and  all  will  admit  that  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impression  of 
Jerez  is  that  produced  upon  the 
palate  by  its  glorious  wine,  and 
upon  the  eye  by  the  series  of  vast 
bodegas  which  gird  it  round  like 
a  rampart,  being  scattered  about 
the  old  Moorish  quarter,  and  lying 
close  alike  to  the  ancient  walls, 
the  bull-ring,  and  the  railway- 
station. 

On  alighting  at  the  latter  place, 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  attracts 
a  stranger's  eye  is  a  lofty  square 
tower  rising  above  an  extensive 
range  of  buildings,  the  exterior 
aspect  of  which  denotes  the  careful 
order  that  prevails  within.  These 
are  the  premises  of  Senor  Manuel 
Misa,  Conde  de  Bayona;  and  some 
idea  of  their  extent  may  be  ga- 
thered  from   the    fact   that   the 
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eleven  bodegas,  urith  the  offices, 
cooperage,  carpenter^s  and  smith's 
shops,  engine-house,  department 
for  seasoning  and  steaming  casks, 
store-rooms,  and  other  appendages 
of  a  first-class  shipping  establish- 
ment, cover  an  area  of  more  than 
eight  acres.  At  Jerez  colossal 
establishments  aie  the  rule  ;  and 
Senor  Misa's,  >Thich  is  of  the  first 
importance,  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  typical  one.  A  ramble  through 
it  will  give  the  reader  an  idea,  not 
merely  of  the  importance  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  business  carried 
on  by  a  large  sherry  shipper,  but 
of  the  numerous  stages  through 
which  sherry  has  to  pass,  and  the 
careful  treatment  it  receives  in  the 
bodega,  ere  it  is  fit  to  please  the 
palate  of  those  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land who  sip  at  home  at  ease. 

But  first  of  all  let  us  give  a 
abort  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  bodega.'  Before  de- 
scribing, however,  what  a  bodega 
is,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  what 
it  is  not.  Bodega,  to  the  majority 
of  readers  familiar  with  the  nu- 
merous establishments  under  this 
name  which,  by  the  sale  of  good 
wine,  Messrs.  Lavery  have  ren- 
dered so  popular  in  England,  may 
possibly  convey  the  idea  of  a 
building  of  somewhat  ornate  ar- 
chitecture, within  which  wine  is 
retailed  by  the  glass  over  a  wooden 
counter.  The  Jerez  bodega  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a  lofty  and  capacious  store,  the 
local  substitute  for  a  cellar,  built 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
ordinarily  entered  through  a  fore- 
court or  garden.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  from  three  to  five 
aisles  by  rows  of  pillars,  and  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  the 
rays  of  the  fierce  southern  sun 
being,  however,  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  shutters  or  blinds  of 
esparto.  Many  of  the  Jerez  bo- 
degas are  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
mit of  a  hundred  butts  of  wine 


lying  side  by  side  in  a  single  row, 
and  as  the  butts  are  commonly 
ranged  in  three  and  sometimes  in 
four  tiers,  and  as  each  aisle  has 
casks  stacked  along  either  side, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  butts  of  sherry  housed 
beneath  a  single  roofl 

We  have  witnessed  the  birth 
and  noted  the  parentage  of  sherry. 
It  now  becomes  necessary  to  say 
something  respecting  its  educa- 
tion. The  converse  of  the  poets 
whom  it  has  so  often  inspired,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  made,  not  bom. 
Its  qualities  have  to  be  slowly 
brought  out  under  most  careful 
supervision,  and  the  bodega  is  the 
seminary  in  which  this  takes 
place.  We  have  seen  the  mosto 
transferred  to  casks,  and  removed 
to  Jerez  on  bullock-carts.  As 
with  a  boy  freshly  brought  to 
school,  symptoms  of  discontent, 
which  assume  the  form  of  fermen- 
tation,  manifest  themselves.  The 
new-comers  are  therefore  carefully 
stored  apart,  in  cool  isolated  bo- 
degas, lest  these  symptoms  should 
spread  to  their  more  matured  co- 
disciples.  Here  they  remain  till 
the  ensuing  February  or  March, 
when  they  are  drawn  ofif  their  lees 
into  new  casks,  and  indoctrinated 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  spirit 
in  the  shape  of  aguardiente^  or 
grape  brandy,  usually  from  one  to 
four  per  cent. 

The  wine  now  enters  into  a 
transition  period,  during  which, 
despite  the  care  bestowed,  it  ia 
especially  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  diseases  of  childhood  in  the 
form  of  a  tendency  to  turn  into 
vinegar — sometimes  to  be  checked 
by  a  timely  course  of  tonics  in  the 
shape  of  spirit — or  the  develop- 
ment of  scuddiness.  The  final 
result  is,  that  just  as  we  see  chil- 
dren of  the  same  &mily,  educated 
together,  turning  out  one  a 
genius,  a  second  a  scapegrace,  a 
third  a  man  of  plain  conunoa 
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sense,  and  a  fourth  a  fool,  so  do 
butts  of  sheny  from  the  same 
vineyard,  and  experiencing  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment,  develop 
totally  different  characteristics. 
From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  will 
become  irremediably  bad.  Of  the 
rest  some  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  vinos  finos,  pale,  dry, 
soft,  delicate,  and  fresh-tasting. 
Others,  passing  through  the  fino 
stage,  attain  the  dignity  of  amon- 
tillados,  deeper  in  colour,  stouter, 
diyer,  more  pungent,  and  possess- 
ing a  marked  etherous  flavour. 
Others,  again,  develop  into  olo- 
rosos,  the  classic  wine  of  Jerez, 
darker,  fuller,  richer,  and  mel- 
lower, with  a  nutty  flavour  and  an 
exquisite  bouquet.  Wines  below 
the  rank  of  finos  are  classed  in 
the  slang  of  the  bodega  as  single, 
double,  and  triple  rayas,  a  title 
derived  £rom  the  chalk  marks  on 
their  butts — the  fewer  the  lines 
the  higher  being  the  quality. 
Sometimes  the  wines  are  kept 
intact  in  their  butts,  but  as  a  rule 
they  matriculate  in  their  fourth 
year  of  residence,  and  are  admitted 
to  the  dignity  of  forming  part  of 
a  solera — ^a  term  the  meaning  of 
which  we  will  proceed  to  explain. 
A  solera  is  a  system  peculiar  to 
the  sheny  district  of  building  up 
new  wines  on  the  foundation  of 
old  ones.  As  the  older  wines  are 
drawn  off  for  sale,  the  deficiency 
in  the  butts  is  made  good  with 
wine  of  the  same  character,  but  a 
year  or  so  younger,  whose  place 
is  supplied  in  like  manner  by  a 
still  younger  growth,  and  this  pro- 
cess is  continued  all  down  the 
scale.  The  butts  are  never  more 
than  half  emptied,  nor  is  the  de- 
posit at  their  bottoms  by  any 
chance  removed.  The  solera  madre, 
or  butt  containing  the  oldest  wine, 
is  often  of  great  age,  and  hence 
the  system  necessitates  the  pos- 
session of  an  immense  stock  and 
corresponding  capital ;  but  at  the 


same  time  it  enables  the  shipper 
to  keep  up  the  uniform  excellence 
of  his  wines,  despite  a  succession 
of  bad  vintages. 

At  Senor  Misa's  establishment, 
after  passing  through  the  count- 
ing-house, and  the  rooms  where 
brokers  are  received,  and  the 
wines  they  offer  tasted,  the  ship- 
ping  sample-room  attracts  atten- 
tion. Lining  its  walls  horn  floor 
to  ceiling  are  shelves  on  which 
are  ranged  twelve  thousand  sam- 
ples of  wine,  representing  the  ex- 
port orders  executed  during  the 
past  Ave  years.  On  each  indi- 
vidual sample  a  label  sets  forth 
the  number  of  the  invoice — ^a  re- 
ference to  which  wiU  indicate  the 
exact  character  of  the  wine — the 
quantity  shipped,  the  date,  and 
the  name  of  the  consignee.  Hence, 
whenever  an  order  has  to  be  re- 
peated, the  sample,  like  a  photo- 
grapher's negative,  enables  it  to 
be  exactly  reproduced.  Proceed- 
ing onwards,  to  the  lofty  tile- 
roofed  bodegas,  with  their  freshly 
whitewashed  walls  and  bright 
green  doors  and  shutters,  we  pass 
from  the  glowing  sunshine  into  a 
cool  interior,  where  the  light  is 
mellowed,  and  the  air  redolent 
with  aromatic  perfume.  This  is 
the  Bodega  Antigua,  containing  six 
lofty  aisles,  along  the  sides  of 
which  are  ranged,  in  triple  tiers, 
3000  butts  of  wine  in  soleras,  in- 
cluding finos  of  from  five  to  forty 
years  of  age,  amontillados  from 
the  pagos  of  Balbaina  —  which 
won  commendation  from  King 
Alfonso,  when  he  visited  these 
stores — and  olorosos  from  the  Car- 
rascal  and  Machamudo  districts  ; 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being 
the  Eoyal  solera,  only  replenished 
by  choice  vintages  fully  ten  years 
old,  the  Yenturita  solera,  and 
another  'founded*  in  1824  by  the 
grandfather  of  Senor  Misa's  pre- 
sent capataz.  These  vinous  trea- 
sures pale,  however,  before  those 
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of  the  adjacent  Bodega  Chica. 
Only  800  butts  here  find  room, 
but  they  contain  the  oldest  wines; 
the  ^fundamental'  soleras  of  the 
house,  including  the  Treinta  Gar- 
goUo  fino  purchased  thirty-three 
years  ago,  and  even  then  of  ac- 
knowledged antiquity;  the  Olo- 
roso known  as  the  Non  plus  ultra, 
dating  from  the  year  of  Waterloo ; 
the  amontillado  of  1820 ;  and  two 
magnificent  finos  baptised)  though 
not  with  water,  Elena  and  Paquita, 
after  Senor  Misa's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Grazing  at  all  these  rare  wines, 
we  recall  how  Napoleon,  on  his  de- 
parture for  Elba,  regretting  his  in- 
ability to  bid  an  individual  fare- 
well to  each  of  the  Old  Guard, 
solemnly  embraced  General  Petit 
as  their  representative.  Which 
butt,  we  ask  ourselves,  shall  serve 
us  for  General  Petit.  Our  guide, 
Venecia  in  hand  (the  said  Ve- 
necia being  a  strip  of  whale- 
bone a  yard  in  length,  with  a 
silver  receptacle  at  the  end)  awaits 
our  choice.  Place  aux  dames! 
We  solicit  an  introduction  to 
the  Senorita  Paquita.  The  bung 
removed,  the  venecia  deftly 
descends  into  the  butt,  to  be 
quickly  withdrawn,  when  its  con- 
tents are  jerked  with  a  dexterous 
switch — to  be  admired,  but  cer- 
tainly not  imitated — into  the 
wine-glass  which  our  guide  holds 
in  his  other  hand.  An  ambrosial 
odour  assails  the  nostrils,  and  a 
fresh-tasting  delicate  almond-fla- 
vour gratifies  the  palate.  A  single 
substitute  for  General  Petit  not 
sufficing,  we  next  seek  introduc- 
tions to  the  illustrious  Seiior 
Amontillado,  and  that  noble  hi- 
dalgo  Don  Oloroso. 

Bodega  follows  bodega,  divided 
into  the  same  lofty  aisles  by  tall 
columns  of  masonry,  having  the 
same  ranges  of  butts,  with  their 
heads  chalked  over  with  mystic 
hieroglyphs  denoting  their  con- 
tents—the *  palm-leaf  of  the  deve- 


loping amontillado,  the  *  cat  stick' 
of  the  future  oloroso,  or  the  per- 
pendicular lines  of  the  confirmed 
single,  double,  or  triple  raya — the 
same  air  of  neatness  and  order 
being  everywhere  apparent;  we 
pass  the  same   groups  of  natty- 
looking   arrumbadores    in   smaU 
caps,  coloured  shirts,  light  trou- 
sers,  and    gay   crimson    sashes, 
drawing  off  wine  in  iron-bound 
wooden  pitchers,  styled  jairas,  or 
laboriously  hoisting    butts  into 
position  on  the  upper  tiers,  by 
means  of  sloping  skids  and  ropes. 
If  the  butts  in  these  bodegas  all 
have  a  family  resemblance,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  their  contents ;  for,  owing 
to   the  varying   demands   of  the 
English,     American,     Canadian, 
Australian,     and     Scandinavian 
markets,    the    22,000    butts    of 
sherry  which  Senor   Misa   com- 
monly keeps  in  stock   comprise 
no  less  than  eighty  distinct  vari- 
eties of  wine.      Here    are    also 
vino   dulce  used  for    imparting 
softness    and    mellowness,    with 
muscatels  and   wines    from   the 
outlying  districts  of  Chiclana  and 
Seville,   and    vinos    bajos    kept 
merely  for  seasoning  new  casks. 
Glancing  at  the  little  Fondo  and 
Lara  Bodegas;  the  Bodega  Nueva; 
the  irregularly-built  Fontan  Bo- 
dega, stored  with  Pedro  Jimenez, 
the  Peter-see-me  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish dramatists;  the  Berrio  Bode- 
ga, with  its  3000  butts  of  vinos 
de  cabeceos  and  anadas  ;  and  the 
Badel  Bodega,  where  2500  butts 
of  Jerezano   wines    are    stored, 
amongst  them  sundry  specimens 
of  East  India  sherry  that  would 
make  an  alderman's  mouth  water, 
— ^we  gain  the  cool  cathedral-like 
interior  of  the  vast  Bodega  Grande, 
450  feet  long,  140  broad,  and  50 
high.     Amongst   the  8000  butts 
lining  its  six  aisles  in  quadruple 
tieie  are  light  and  delicate  sole- 
ras   of  MontiDa,    the    so-styled 
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*  godmother  of  Amontillado/  from 
ihe  Cabra  district,  and  ihepagoa 
of  Los  Zapateros,  and  soleras  of 
fragrant  manzanilla  from  the  finest 
vineyards  of  San  Lucar.  Under 
the  exterior  arcade  of  the  Bodega 
Grande,  which  looks  on  to  a  spa- 
cious paved  court,  bordered  with 
orange-trees,  and  encumbered  with 
immense  stacks  of  oak-staves,  are 
numbers  of  casks  undergoing  the 
triple  process  of  seasoning  with 
steam,  wine,  and  water.  The 
clang  of  hammers  and  thud  of 
adzes  announce  the  proximity  of 
the  cooperage,  an  important  ad- 
junct to  a  Jerez  shipping  estab- 
lishment, where  oak  from  the 
United  States  and  hoop-iron  from 
England  are  converted  by  a  hun- 
dred workmen  into  casks  of  vari- 
ous sizes. 

Another  busy  spot  is  the 
Bodega  de  Extraccion,  where  wines 
are  placed  in  casks  for  shipment, 
and  which  forms  an  index  to  the 
rest  of  the  establishment,  the  four 
to  five  thousand  butts  it  contains 
comprising  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  wine  in  stock,  fined  and 
ready  for  being  blended.  For 
though  the  varieties  of  natural 
sherries  are  infinite,  their  fiavour 
is  far  too  dry  and  pungent  for 
the  majority  of  tastes,  and  the 
British  sherry-drinker,  as  a  rule, 
demands  wines  softened  by  judi- 
cious blending.  In  this  Senor 
Misa's  head  capataz — upon  whom 
devolves  in  the  poetical  language 
of  Andalusia  the  duty  of  '  bedew- 
ing the^  soleras,'  in  other  words 
the  replenishment  of  the  butts 
with  suitable  wine  in  proportion 
as  they  are  emptied — displays 
those  special  qualities  which  have 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  '  the 
Palate  of  the  Bodega.'  Taking  a 
glass  cylinder  graduated  into  forty 
divisions  representing  the  number 
of  jarras  required  to  make  a  butt, 
he  composes  in  this,  after  a  due 
amount  of  sniffing,  tasting,  and 


rejecting,  a  mixture  fulfilling  the 
required  conditions  as  to  style, 
quality,  and  price.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  blend  being  chalked 
on  a  slate,  the  butts  are  ranged 
in  readiness,  with  funnels  fitted 
into  their  bung-holes.  An  arrum- 
bador  now  extracts  the  bung  from 
a  store  butt  containing  the  wine 
forming  the  first  item  in  the 
blend  with  a  booked  spike,  pops 
in  a  cane  spiggot  closed  by  a  cork, 
and  removing  this  cork,  slips  jarra 
after  jarra  in  swift  succession 
beneath  the  stream  of  wine  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity  as  never 
to  spill  a  single  drop.  His  compa- 
nions empty  their  jarras  into  the 
butts  in  the  proportion  required, 
and  then  item  number  two  is 
drawn  off  in  the  same  manner. 
The  butts,  when  nearly  filled, 
have  their  contents  examined  and 
corrected  if  necessary ;  and  after 
being  marked  and  branded,  are 
ready  for  despatch  along  the 
railway  siding  which  joins  the 
mainline  running  direct  to  theTro- 
cadero  mole  near  Cadiz,  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  their  destina-' 
tion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  wine 
we  know  as  sherry  is  not  exclu- 
sively produced  in  the  Jerez  vine- 
yards, the  exte&t  of  demand  and 
limit  of  supply  rendering  it  neces- 
sary for  the  shipper  to  go  farther 
afield.  So-called  sherry  we  know 
even  comes  from  Hamburgh ;  still 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  more 
legitimate  sources.  The  pale, 
delicate,  dry,  tonical  tasting  wine 
known  as  Manzanilla  is  grown 
around  the  little  town  of  San 
Lucar  de  Barrameda,  the  low- 
pitched  roofs  of  which,  dominated 
by  half-a-dozen  church-towers  and 
the  solid  square  keep  of  an  old 
Moorish  fortress,  and  girdled  by 
orange-groves,  spread  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Jerez.  Here 
the  modiis  opera  ndi  in  vineyard  and 
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bodega  ie  eimilar  to  tbat  we  have 
alretdy  described,  although  the 
soleiaa  are  alightly  differently 
managed.  Od  the  east  tlie  vineyards 
of  Jerez  join  those  of  Paerto  de 
Santa  Maria,  yielding  somewhat 
inferior  wines  to  those  of  their 
neighbours.  In  the  town  which 
owes  its  name  to  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  found  there  when  aban- 
doned by  the  Moors,  some  of  the 
principal  sherry  shippers  have 
their  bodegas.  The  Puerta  ships 
annnally  about  20,000  butts  of 
eheny,  and  lays  claim  to  a  position 
inferior  only  to  Jerez.  Beyond 
Puerto  de  Santa  Mario,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  is 
the  ancient  Moorish  town  of  Eota, 
the  vineyards  of  which  yield,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  Sa- 
cramental Tent,  a  iaii  quantity  of 
passable  Bherry.  From  Puerto  Real 
half  way  towards  Cadiz ;  from 
Chipiona,  famous  foi  its  muscatel 

Spes;  from  Chiclana  beyond 
!iz,  renowned  as  the  birthplace 
ofthe  most  illustrious  bull-fighters; 
and  irom  the  lonely  little  town 
of  Trebujens,  northward  of  Jerez, 


— many  thousand  butts  of  wine 
are  annually  eent  by  rail  or  bul- 
1  ock-cart  into  the  sherry  metropolis. 

But  the  enterprising  shipper 
looks  yet  farther  afield  for  sup- 
plies. The  tract  of  undulating 
country  extending  from  Seville  to 
Huelva  is  rich  in  miles  of  vine- 
yards, the  produce  of  many  of 
which  serves  as  an  exi:ellent  basis 
for  cheap  sherries.  Nor  most 
Montilla — the  ancestral  appanage 
of  the  Medina-Coeli,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  Gran  Oapitan 
Gonodo — perched  on  high  amidst 
the  Cordovan  sierras,  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  need  to  revert  to 
the  discussion  of  a  few  years  ago, 
with  reference  to  the  assumed  un- 
wholesomeness  of  sherry,  when 
the  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of 
the  wine  was  as  fallacious  as  their. 
pretended  facts.  The  absurdity  of 
the  outcry  then  raised  has  since 
been  folly  recognised ;  and  lovers 
of  the  wine  of  Jerez,  banishing 
vain  alarms,  may  continue  to  fol- 
low lore  Ben  Jonson's  sage  recom- 
mendation to  'Be  merry  and  drink 
sherry.' 


CLUB  CAMEOS. 


It  hae  been  well  said  tkat  the  one- 
half  of  the  woild  does  not  know  ho  w 
the  other  half  lives.  We  each  of 
TU  more  in  am  own  sphere,  follow 
ita  habitfl,  accept  its  teaching,  and 
adopt  its  customs.  Of  the  vast 
Toild  outeide  ooi  own  petty  circle 
— of  its  Htmggles  for  axislence,  of 
ite  profesaion^  wiles,  of  ite  feuds, 
jealonsies,  and  observances — we 
know  no  more  than  the  Chinaman, 
who  writes  down  all  beyond  his 
dominiona  as  borbarianB,  As  in 
geology  each  strata  has  its  separate 
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and  distinct  formation,  so  in  social 
life  each  class  has  its  own  pecu- 

liaritieB  of  manner,  indnstry,  and 
amusement,  which  reveal  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  What  is  per- 
mitted in  the  one  class  is  not 
tolerated  in  the  other;  what  is 
pleasure  to  the  one  would  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  irksome  of 
restraints  by  the  other.  If  there 
were  no  lines  of  demareation  sepa- 
rating the  one  class  &om  the  other, 
the  very  differences  in  the  mode  of 
life  and  in  the  ways  of  thought 
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•would  prove  in  themselves  ob- 
stacles sufficiently  insurmountable 
to  prevent  fusion  between  such 
discordant  elements. 

Take  the  Bohemian  as  an  ex- 
ample. To  him  the  fetters  of 
civilisation  are  insupportable ;  he 
declines  to  obey  the  commands 
of  society  and  the  code  of  morals 
it  draws  up.  The  homage  to 
rank  and  wealth,  the  emptiness 
of  general  conversation,  the  mo- 
notony of  routine,  the  attention 
paid  to  outward  adornment,  are 
all  eminently  distasteful  to  him. 
A  man  generally  with  some  pre- 
tensions to  art  or  literature,  he 
infinitely  prefers  to  chat  with  an 
artist  over  his  pictures  or  with 
an  author  over  his  manuscripts 
than  to  add  his  name  to  the  crowd 
of  nobodies  which  throng  the  re- 
ception-rooms of  a  lady  of  fashion, 
or  to  take  part  in  the  feebleness 
and  platitudes  of  ordinary  social 
talk.  Fond  of  the  society  of  wo- 
men, he  detests  the  society  of 
those  whom  the  vulgar  call '  ladies 
of  position/  A  woman — ^no  mat- 
ter how  humble  her  birth — of 
genius;  a  clever  woman;  a  wo- 
man who  is  well  read  without 
being  a  prig;  a  woman  who  is 
making  a  name  for  herself  by  her 
pen,  her  brush,  her  chiBel,  or  by 
her  musical  attainments,  is  always 
sure  of  his  homage  and  respectful 
admiration.  In  the  society  of  such 
an  one  he  thinks  there  is  the  best 
of  all  companionships,  the  com- 
panionship of  thought ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  society  of 
ladies,  of  women  who  are  simply 
the  representatives  of  their  order, 
and  destitute  of  everything  but 
modesty  and  good  breeding,  is  in 
lus  opinion  an  unpleasant  restraint. 
In  the  presence  of  the  woman  of 
Bohemia  he  can  talk  without  re- 
serve, he  can  consult  his  own 
comfort  as  to  the  posture  he  adopts, 
he  can  drink  and  smoke  in  her 
society  without  wounding  h<9r  self- 


respect,  and  his  brain  becomes 
quick  and  teeming  from  the  rapid 
interchange  of  ideas  'and  the  play 
of  wit  and  humour.  The  propriety 
and  inanities  of  a  lady,  however, 
freeze  him  up  and  render  him  dull 
/and  sulky.  The  Bohemian  is,  as 
a  rule,  singularly  free  from  the 
scruples  of  the  moralist  and  the 
antipathies  of  the  bigot ;  he  will 
make  love  to  aU  who  let  him,  and 
when  he  has  money  he  intends  to 
pay  his  debts.  He  is  kind  and 
generous — if  it  be  in  his  power — 
to  those  who  are  not  likely  to 
develop  into  rivals  ;  but  where  he 
fears  competition  he  is  more  jealous 
and  spiteful  than  would  be  ex- 
pected from  his  jovial  presence 
and  careless  indifference.  He  fre- 
quents those  haunts  in  the  town 
where  he  is  sure  to  meet  men  of 
his  own  calling  and  addicted  to 
his  own  tastes ;  and,  except  under 
certain  special  circumstances,  he 
resents  the  intrusion  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  'society'  within  his 
midst.  In  all  things  he  consults 
his  own  ease,  and  refuses  to  ham- 
per his  pleasures  by  any  restric- 
tions which  Mrs.  Grundy  may 
think  it  prudent  to  suggest. 

He  has  little  cfympathy  with  cer- 
tain of  his  brother  Bohemians,  who 
are  using  the  reputation  which  their 
productions  have  gained  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  and  to 
hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  fashion. 
He  ridicules  their  pretensions  and 
despises  their  ambition.  To  him 
the  conviviality  of  his  own  set, 
the  freedom  which  permits  each 
one  to  do  as  he  pleases,  the  sto- 
ries that  are  told,  the  liquor  that 
is  drunk,  the  fun  and  devilry 
which  are  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  their  lives,  surpass  all 
>that  the  most  servile  toadyism  can 
ever  expect  to  obtain.  Your  true 
Bohemian  is  never  more  intolerant 
than  when  attacking  those  who  are 
in  a  superior  position  to  his  own^ 
and  running  amuck  at  all  the  pro- 
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prieties.  When  by  chance  he 
meets  &  great  man  he  will  lefnte 
his  arguments  and  dlepaiage  the 
profeeeion  to  vhich  he  belongs. 
On  the  occaaions  when  he  treads 
upon  that  common  gronnd  where 
aU  worlds  assemble — at  flower- 
shows,  exhibitions,  mosical  and 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  the 
rest — he  is  easily  to  be  recognised 


by  his  gurb  and  his  studied  con- 
tempt of  all  the  eonvenaneee  of 
life.  Good-humoured  enough  in 
bis  own  circle,  a  spirit  of  the  most 
truculent  antagonism  pervades  all 
his  movements  and  conversation 
when  he  issues  into  a  higher  grade 
of  life  than  his  own.  He  thinks 
bis  own  views  upon  all  subjects  to 
be  correct,  and  is  apt  to  become 


warm  when  contradicted.  It  is 
impoflsible  to  mistake  him  for 
angbt  than  he  is,  or  to  identify 
him  with  the  class  to  which  be 
does  not  bdong.  In  bis  dress  and 
bearing  we  as  plainly  recognise 
him  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  lealm  of 
Bohemia  as  we  can  tell  the  French- 
man who  bails  from  Paris  oi  the 
German  whose  home  is  in  Berlin. 
One  each  Bohemian  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Caravanserai.     Con- 


verts are  always  the  most  fervent 
in  the  support  of  their  new  creed, 
and  no  subjects  are  more  patriotic 
than  those  who  have  been  natu- 
ralised. Boy  Somerset  Fitzgerald 
Capel  de  Beaufoy  (commonly 
called  Alphabet  de  Beaufoy  from 
his  ample  supply  of  ChristiaB 
names)  belongs  to  the  Bohemian 
world,  not  by  birth  or  profession, 
but  by  inclination  and  preference. 
The  son  of  a  distinguished  Irish 
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peer,  who  at  one  time  gracefully 
filled  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  his 
native  land,  Alphabet  de  Beaufoy 
has  little  in  common  with  the 
stock  from  which  he  has  sprang. 
He  is  deficient  in  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  typical  aristo- 
crat Little  Farningham  West, 
with  his  blonde  locks,  his  large 
bine  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  his 
short  upper-lip,  and  the  smallness 
of  his  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  pos- 
sesses in  an  eminent  degree  all 
those '  points'  which  race  alone,  it 
is  said,  can  confer.  Yet  we  know 
that  he  is  but  humbly  bom,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  West,  who  is 
the  severest  of  Sabbatarians,  let 
us  hope  that  the  principles  of  eth- 
nology occasionally  vary  in  their 
course  of  development. 

No  one  looking  at  Alphabet 
would  imagine  him  to  belong  to 
an  exclusive  order,  and  to  be  allied 
directly  or  indirecUy  to  some  of  the 
proudest  houses  in  the  country.  He 
is  untidy  in  his  dress,  and  careless 
as  to  the  make  and  shape  of  his  gar- 
ments ;  as  long  as  they  keep  him 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer he  is  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
their  cut  or  texture.  He  has  been 
reproved  more  than  once  by  his 
sisters  for  putting  in  an  attend- 
ance at  a  fEtshionable  marriage 
with  an  alpaca  coat  on  his  back 
and  a  straw  hat  on  his  head,  aim- 
ply  because  the  event  happened  to 
take  place  on  a  warm  day  in  June. 
He  abominates  evening  attire  most 
heartily,  and  considers  that  as  long 
as  a  man's  linen  is  clean  he  is  in 
proper  costume  to  go  anywhere. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  he 
drives  his  stanhope  in  the  Park,  or 
rides  his  mare  in  the  Eow — for  he 
prefers,  not  unwisely,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  suburbs— he  dons  a 
costume  more  suitable  for  the 
country  than  for  London.  Only 
once  have  I  seen  hitw  in  a  taU 
hat,  and  then  he  told  me  that  he 
had   been   to    church   with    his 


mother ;  but  even  this  deference 
to  the  demands  of  civilisation  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  tweed 
suit  he  had  thought  it  convenient 
to  wear  on  the  occasion. 

There  are  some  men  who  can  dis- 
pense with  all  the  advantages  of  ait, 
but  De  Beaufoy  is  hardly  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  category.  He  is  not 
ugly  (no  one  with  those  honest 
brown  eyes  of  his  could  be  positive- 
ly ill-looking,  and  some  ladies  have 
even  been  known  to  admit  that  he 
is  'almost  handsome;'  but  then 
my  friend  has  a  very  good  fortune 
left  him  by  his  grandmother) ;  but 
a  man  with  a  big  nose,  a  large 
laughing  mouth,  a  complexion 
very  much  freckled,  hair  thin  and 
sandy,  and  a  figure  which  good 
living  and  whisky-and-water  have 
combined  most  effectually  to  de- 
stroy, should  not  be  offended  if  his 
friends  class  him  amongst  the  ill- 
favoured.  Yet  plain  in  appear- 
ance and  disorderly  in  dress,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  take  the  man 
for  a  gentleman  after  speaking  to 
him.  On  certain  occasions,  when 
his  self-respect  has  been  wounded, 
his  manner  is  very  haughty  and 
dignified;  the  great  monarch  him- 
self could  not  be  more  crushing  in 
his  lofty  disdain  than  De  Beaufoy 
when  he  has  to  suppress  a  cad. 

When  Alphabet  first  joined  the 
Caravanserai,  it  was  considered 
*  shocking  bad  form'  for  him  al- 
ways to  appear  in  the  club  in  a 
wideawake,  and  to  dine  in  a 
shooting-coat — ^it  was  treating  the 
club  like  'a  pot-house,'  some  said ; 
nor  do  I  think  such  remarks  were 
uncalled  for  by  the  supreme  in- 
difference of  my  friend  to  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life.  Little  West 
was  one  of  the  warmest  of  this 
band  of  critics ;  when,  however, 
he  discovered  that  the  object  of 
his  severe  strictures  was  the  son 
of  a  mighty  pe^^he  disconti- 
nued his  observatioSft)  tad  did  his 
best  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  Bohamian.  How  ebtstJc  is 
buman  nature,  and  how  mach 
we  forgive  to  our  Bapariors  I  If 
Jones  was  to  walk  in  the  Park 
in  a  pot-hat,  to  enter  the  stalls 
of  »  theatre  in  a  tweed  anit,  or 
to  be  seen  outside  an  omnibnB,  he 
would  lay  himself  open  to  being 
cut  by  his  acquaintances.  Bat  if 
a  noble  Marquis  dines  at  his  club 


in  thick  bool«  and  velveteens, 
or  walks  up  St.  James's-atreet  eat- 
ing walnuts,  or  Is  aean  carrying 
home  a  Urge  parcel  from  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  hia  conduct  calls 
forth  no  remark.  The  one  is  '  a 
cad'  for  acting  as  he  does;  the 
other  is  praiaed  for  being  above 
the  'timidity  of  the  snob.'  Who 
after  this  can  say  that  there  is 


not  one  law  for  the  great  and 
another  for  the  humblel 

Where  civilisation  has  attained 
to  its  higheat  pitch  of  luxury  and 
ostentation,  as  at  the  preeent  day 
with  ns,  there  will  always  be  men 
to  whom  ita  splendours  and  re- 
straints will  be  diataatefuL  And 
as  a  rule  those  who  can  eujo;  to 
the  fullest  extent  all  that  awealthy 
and  refined  civilisntion  has  to  offer 
will  often  be  the  very  men  to  turn 


their  backs  upon  its  charms,  and  go 
elsewhere.  These  know  what  they 
are  rejecting ;  they  have  entered 
the  race,  found  the  training  irk- 
some, and  have  seen  that  the  prices 
are  not  worth  the  winoing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  eocial  pleasures — either 
from  the  intenaitj  of  their  industry 
or  from  ohstaclea  that  bar  their 
progteas  in  society — are   always 
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most  keen  in  their  pursuit  of  what 
wealth  and  rank  can  lay  before 
them.  The  one  have  eaten  the 
apple,  and  discovered  that  it  is 
but  Dead  Sea  fruit ;  the  other  see 
the  pippin  hanging  on  the  tree — 
red,  luscious,  and  tempting — and 
with  outstretched  hand  and  water- 
ing mouth  long  for  the  moment 
when  they  can  grasp  it  and  taste 
its  imagined  sweetness. 

De  Beaufoy  has  little  to  learn 
from  the  great  world  which  he 
does  not  already  know.  Familiar 
from  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
with  all  the  seductions  that  so- 
ciety can  offer,  they  cease  now  to 
have  any  attraction  for  him.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  ever 
be  persuaded  to  be  bored  by  going 
out  to  dance  and  dinner.  His 
Bohemian  tastes  interfere  sadly 
with  his  family  ties,  for  it  is 
only  under  the  greatest  pressure 
that  he  can  be  made  to  visit  his 
relations,  or  to  add  himself  to  the 
number  of  the  home  circle.  Yet  if 
his  mother  and  sisters  only  knew 
how  easily  he  accepts  an  invitation 
from  an  actress  to  break&st,  or 
from  an  actor  to  supper,  or  from  a 
detective  to  go  the  rounds  of  the 
cribs  of  London,  they  would 
scarcely  feel  jElattered. 

He  is  Bohemian  to  the  backbone, 
and  only  cares  for  Bohemia.  Every 
single  haunt  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption  he  is  familiar  with. 
When  he  is  in  society  he  is  huffy, 
and  stands  on  his  dignity ;  outside 
its  pale  he  will  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  varied  crew  that  cross 
his  path.  However  strict  may  be 
the  rules  of  a  theatre,  De  Beaufoy 
has  only  to  send  his  card  round  to 
the  stage-door  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  manager,  to  lounge  about  the 
greenroom,  and  to  enter  into  little 
prandial  arrangements  with  certain 
of  the  fair  artistes.  He  belongs  to 
a  host  of  small  clubs,  which  hold 
their  meetings  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  in  cozy  taverns,  where  the 


rooms  are  carpeted  with  sawdust ; 
where  the  chairs  are  of  the  familiar 
Windsor  pattern  now  relegated  to 
kitchens;  where  the  tables  are 
coverless,  and  of  the  darkest  ma- 
hogany, and  stained  by  the  zings 
of  pewter-pots  and  the  blemishes 
caused  by  heated  tumblers;  where 
prints  of  fiemtious  trotters,  of  ex- 
champions  of  the  belt  and  of  the 
river,  of  jockeys,  statesmen,  and 
deformities,  hang  against  the 
walls;  where  the  cuisine  is 
strictly  limited  to  kidneys,  chops, 
and  steaks,  served  with  tiie 
whitest  and  most  ffowery  of  po- 
tatoes; where  the  wines  should 
be  shunned,  but  where  the  beer 
and  the  spirits  may  be  depended 
upon ;  and  where  tiie  unfiEuned  in 
letters  and  in  art  love  to  assemble. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
magnates  of  authorship,  I  have 
invariably  been  disappointed  with 
their  powers  of  conversation.  Their 
wit  seems  forced,  their  stories  are 
old,  and  their  talk  is  halting  and 
hesitating,  as  if  they  knew  that 
they  were  impostors,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  found  out.  In  many 
an  anteroom  I  have  listened  to  £u 
more  wit  and  humour  from  men 
who  could  not  write  a  page  with- 
out committing  themselves  to  er- 
rors in  grammar  and  orthography. 
Yet  I  must  admit  that  when 
Alphabet  has  taken  me  into  one  of 
these  obscure  haunts  as  his  guest, 
it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  come 
away  from  the  kindly  dens  disap- 
pointed. 0  those  evenings,  or  ra- 
ther nights,  or  rather  mornings  I 
How  bright  was  the  wit,  how  ex- 
quisitely droll,  though  somewhat 
naughty,thestories!  howgoodwere 
the  songs !  how  jokes  and  keen,  but 
not  malicious,  chaffwent  the  round ! 
and  how  queer  and  uncouth  were 
many  of  the  members,  and  what  a 
terrible  dryness  of  throat  seemed 
to  afflict  every  one  of  the  commu- 
nity!    There  they  were — actors 
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ecarcsly  a  remove  from  supers; 
joomalists  who  were  really  little 
better  than  penny-a-liners ;  artists 
sketching  for  magazines,  or  paint- 
ing   for   the  dealers   at   famine 
prices;  stage-managers  of  theatres 
one  never  heard  of;  authors  who 
had  to  put  their  big    thoughts 
away,  and  slave  for  the  publishers 
as  hacks;    a  few  barristers  who 
had  never  held  a  brief,  but  who, 
from  their  remarks,  seemed  worthy 
to  occupy  the  seat  on  the  bench 
vacated  by  an  eminent  Lord  Chief 
Baron  who  at  one  time  held  his 
court  in  the  Strand ;  one  or  two 
men  whom  drink  had '  broke,'  and 
who  were  picking  up  a  livelihood 
as  best  they  could ;  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  what  some  of  the  club 
called '  swells  from  the  West-end.' 
What  a  motley  lot !  full  of  fun  and 
devilry  and  brandy -and -water  ! 
They  appeared  to  regard  life  as 
one  gigantic  joke,  and  to  look 
upon  him  who  was  the  funniest 
comedian  as  the  best  man  amongst 
them.     Never  had  I  been  made 
to  laugh  so  much.     The  very  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  men,  the 
expressions  they  used  when  dis- 
cussing any  question  that  came  up, 
their  wholesale  irreverence  for  the 
leaders  of  their  different  profes- 
sions, were  all  intensely  amusing. 
Added  to  this,  there  was  much  real 
brilliancy  in  the  conversation  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
till  the  talk   unhappily  became 
blended  with    spirits-and-water ; 
whilst  there  were  two  men  whose 
voices  would   have   commanded 
high  prices  on  the  stage  or  in 
concert-rooms,  could  their  sobriety 
only  have  been  guaranteed.     In 
such  company  even  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  would  have  re- 
frained from  moralising.    It  is  the 
next  morning,  when  the  tongue  is 
parched  and  the  brow  is  fevered, 
that  we  moralise.     ^  Those  fellows 
do  make  me  laugh,'  said  De  Beau- 
foy,  as  we  returned  westwards ; '  if 


we  only  had  one  or  two  of  them 
at  Pratt's !' 

Reading  a  novel  some  nights 
ago,  I  was  much  amused  at  certain 
ideas  of  the  talented  authoress 
touching  Bohemia.  The  fair  and 
gifted  creature  was  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quarter  in  our  capital  which  is 
as  much  the  haunt  of  the  Bohemian 
as  Pall  Mall  is  of  the  club-man. 
In  this  curious  faubourg y  we  are 
told,  the  inhabitants  consist  en- 
tirely of  artists,  authors,  journal- 
ists, actors,  sculptors,  and  enter- 
tainers of  the  public.  It  has  its 
own  special  clubs  and  taverns  and 
places  of  amusement.  Kone  but 
the  Bohemian  is  admitted  within 
this  privileged  quarter ;  and  it  is 
subject  to  its  own  laws,  which  it 
has  power  to  enforce  by  fine  or 
punishment  upon  the  refractory. 
I  need  hardly  say  that,  except  in 
the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
novelist,  no  such  impenum  in 
imperio  exists. 

As  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost  is 
made  to  say  that  wherever  he 
goes  he  makes  a  hell,  so  the  Bo- 
hemian, wherever  he  pitches  his 
tent,  makes  a  Bohemia.  Let  De 
Beaufoy  wander  where  he  list,  he 
is  sure  to  surround  himself  with 
Bohemians.  Though  he  flies  the 
ensign  of  'the  Sqaadron,'  he  shuns 
all  the  fascinations  of  Cowes ;  but 
is  generally  to  be  found  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where 
he  is  the  patron  of  whalers,  herring 
fishermen,  coastguard-men,  pilots, 
and  the  ofiicials  connected  with 
the  lighthouses  and  lifeboats. 
When  becalmed  or  fond  of  a  cer- 
tain spot,  he  is  a  godsend  to  every 
one  in  the  harbour,  and  to  the  sea- 
faring community  around.  He 
gets  up  sailing-matches  amongst 
the  owners  of  the  herring-smacks, 
rowing-matches  and  sWimming- 
matches,  and  is  most  liberal  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes  in  the  shape 
uf  tankards,  kegs  of  whisky,  ready 
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monej,  and  tablets  of  honeydew 
tobacco.  Should  a  storm  arise,  and 
the  lifeboat  of  the  place  distingnish 
itself,  he  invites  the  crew  to  a  sup- 
per at  a  tavern,  and  shines  as  the 
most  noisy  and  jovial  of  hosts.  He 
avoids  the  countryhouses  of  the 
neighbourhood  like  the  plague; 
but  he  can  talk  by  the  hour  to  an 
old  salt,  and  is  the  best  and  thirsti- 
est listener  imaginable  to  a  yam. 
Alphabet  is  no  fool  or  'chalk 
yachtsman.'  He  has  studied 
harder  in  Thames-street  than  most 
men  do  at  the  University,  and  has 
obtained  his  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  sailors  know 
that,  though  he  is  a  '  swell,'  he  is 
as  smart  an  amateur  seaman  as 
there  is  afloat;  and  captains  of 
barques  have  more  than  once  been 
indebted  to  him  for  downright 
professional  assistance. 

lake  many  men  passionately 
fond  of  the  sea.  Alphabet  is 
but  a  lukewarm  lover  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase.  He  has  a 
little  hunting-box  about  fifty 
miles  from  London ;  and  if  a  bad 
rider  to  hounds,  he  is  at  least 
a  bold  one,  for  he  cranes  at  no- 
thing, though  he  has  come  terribly 
to  grief  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
When  a  frost  sets  in,  I  fancy  he  is 
not  keenly  disappointed;  for  at 
such  times  he  drives  over  to  the 
stables  of  a  neighbouring  trainer 
of  great  repute,  and  is  far  happier 
chatting  with  that  gentleman  over 
some  old  dry  sherry,  hearing  anec- 
dotes about  the  days  of  the  turf 
past  and  present,  inspecting  the 
horses,  and  talking  to  the  jockeys, 
than  when  pursuing  the  wily  fox. 
He  is  a  good  shot,  but  in  his  eyes 
there  is  no  sport  more  attractive 
than  at  the  dead  of  night  to  join 
with  the  keepers  in  a  free-fight 
with  the  poachers.  Those  gusuxl- 
ians  of  the  game  for  miles  around 
always  let  *  the  honourable'  know 
when  they  expect  battle,  and  sel- 
dom does  he  fail  to  put  in  an 


appearance.  Some  men  have  a 
weakness  for  driving  locomotives, 
others  for  attending  conflagrations 
and  working  the  fire-engine,  and 
others  for  slaving  at  a  printing- 
press.  The  weakness  of  DeBeaufoy 
is  a  moonlight  night,  the  rides  of 
a  wood,  and  a  hand-to-hand  en* 
counter  between  a  dozen  men  and 
a  dozen  poachers.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  poachers  that  the  law 
limits  Alphabet's  powers  of  pun- 
ishment as  a  magistrate,  else  tiiose 
sneaking  purloiners  would  never 
receive  a  more  lenient  sentence 
than  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  De  Beaufoy  runs  up  to 
London.  Like  your  true  Bohe- 
mian, he  is  always  happy  in  a 
crowd,  with  the  bustle  of  life 
going  on  around  him,  the  fun  of 
the  fair  presenting  itself  at  every 
step,  agitation,  noise,  confusion, 
amusement  at  every  turn.  The 
theatre  is  his  favourite  pastime^ 
and  he  must  be  on  the  high  seas, 
or  else  there  must  be  very  good 
reason  for  his  absence  when  he 
fails  to  attend  the  performances 
of  a  first  night.  He  is  extremely 
fond  of  discovering  obscure  talent^ 
and  more  than  one  young  actor 
owes  his  elevation  to  the  London 
boards  to  tne  interest  and  dis- 
crimination of  my  friend,  who 
has  been  struck  by  his  playing  in 
the  provinces.  Sunday  is  the 
fiAvourite  day  for  De  Beaufoy  to 
give  his  dinners  at  the  Caravan- 
serai, because  that  day  is  gene- 
rally the  only  one  at  the  disposal 
of  the  actors,  who  are  sure  to 
be  amongst  his  guests.  There 
is  scarcely  a  theatre  in  town 
where  his  presence  is  not  welcome 
in  the  greenroom,  and  there  is 
not  a  play  brought  out  but  that 
he  forms  part  of  the  audience 
which  listens  to  its  first  reading. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  mo- 
dem dramatic  literature,  De  Beau- 
foy would  make  an  excellent  news- 
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paper  critic  were  he  forced  to  vrite 
for  his  living.  More  than  once,  at 
some  of  Mb  tavern  haunts,  hare  I 
heard  him,  after  the  first  night  of 
a  new  piece,  correcting  the  bqt- 
mises  of  dramatic  critics  as  to  the 
source  of  the  new  play,  showing 
what  was  original  in  it  and  what 
was  plagiarised,  and  giving  chap- 
ter and  verse  for  his  auUiority. 


Actresses  Hke  him,  not  simply  he- 
cause  he  is  very  generous  and  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  the  chums 
of  a  pretty  face  and  of  a  well- 
moulded  figure,  but  because, 
having  travelled  much,  and  having 
been  acquainted  with  moat  of  the 
leading  actors  in  Europe,  he  has 
been  reaUy  of  service  to  them  in 
the  creation  of  their  characters.    I 


know  one  young  actress  who  made 
a  great  hit  in  a  part,  and  yet  her 
idea  of  the  character  was  due, 
not  to  the  originality  of  her  ge- 
nius, bnt  solely  to  the  teaching  of 
De  Beaufoy,  who  had  seen  when 
at  Dresden  an  obscure  German 
actress  in  a  role  of  a  similar 
kind. 

Anything  new,  or  any  one  who 
is  making  a  sensation,  is  snre  of 
finding  in  De  Beaufoy  a  patron 


and  Mend.   Is  a  comic  singer  the 

rage,  is  a  gymnast  particularly 
clever  on  the  trapeze,  has  a  pe- 
destrian made  himseif  famous  by 
his  walking  powers,  has  a  new 
comic  anthor  appeared.  Alphabet 
will  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
if  the  man  is  presentable  ask  him 
to  supper  at  a  certain  escellent 
hostel  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Covent  Garden.  Is  there  a  man  or 
woman  noted  for  gigantic  stature. 
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enormous  bulk,  or  some  extraor- 
dinary malformation,  De  Beaufoj 
is  sure  to  be  among  those  present 
at  the  earliest  medical  investi- 
gation. His  curiosity  is  bound- 
less. He  visits  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  convict  establishments, 
and,  thanks  to  the  protection*  of 
friendly  detectives,  he  knows  every 
thieves'  kitchen  in  London  as  weU 
as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  years  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Scotland  Yard. 
The  low  life  of  the  town,  the 
society  of  those  in  an  inferior 
grade  to  his  own,  intercourse  with 


that  great  body  of  the  community 
whose  object  it  is  to  amuse  the 
public  by  their  peculiar  gifts, 
have  attractions  for  him  which 
are  irresistible.  His  fortune,  his 
name,  his  social  surroundings, 
have  placed  him  in  the  order  of 
the  patricians ;  but  in  tastes,  ha- 
bits, and  sympathies  nature  has 
marked  him  out  as  a  proletarian. 
As  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  he  will 
ever  be  transformed  into  other 
than  he  is.  He  will  live  and  die 
a  Bohemian. 


TRUFFLES. 


Phtsicistb  want  to  know  all  about 
eyerything,  for  the  sole  and  dis- 
interested sake  of  knowing.  It 
matters  not  to  them  what  the 
object  may  be,  whether  a  plant  of 
strange  propensities,  an  infant  crab, 
a  suggestiye  embryo,  or  a  strange 
condition  of  matter ;  it  is  equally 
welcome,  provided  that  it  either 
teaches  something  itself,  or  points 
to  the  road  along  which  good 
teaching  may  be  met  with.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  may  promise 
no  practical  advantage.  The  in- 
vestigation  is  no  less  eagerly  pur- 
sued, for  the  knowledge  acquired 
is  a  sufficient  reward. 

All  physical  research,  however, 
is  not  barren.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing out  to  be  merely  intellectual 
wealth,  many  objects  sought  for, 
could  they  only  be  found,  would 
lead  to  almost  boundless  fortune. 
Not  to  mention  the  elixir  of  life 
and  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
the  bulk  of  philosophers  have 
given  up,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  becoming  a  million- 
aire by  the  discovery  of  an  anti- 
dote to  canine  madness,  or  even 
of  the  true  explanation  and  pre- 
vention of  sea-sickness. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  ask,  *  What 
is  a  truffle  V  it  is  not  merely  to 
clear  up  a  curious  point  of  natural 
history,  which  most  people  believe 
to  be  already  settled,  but  to 
ascertain  the  means  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  an  article  which 
fetches,  when  obtained,  handsome 
sums  of  money.  Truffles  are  by 
no  means  vulgar;  their  strange 
nature  and  their  rarity  save  them 
ftom  that.  For  two  good  reasons, 
they  are  unsought  and  uncared 


for  by  the  British  million.  The 
first  reason,  that  they  are  always 
costly,  absolvesme&om  discussing 
the  second.  For  although  the 
price  of  truffles  varies  from  year 
to  year,  they  are  never  cheap 
enough  to  be  £reely  indulged  in 
by  large  families  with  Umited 
incomes.  A  truffled  turkey  may 
run  up  to  3/.,  or  4(.,  or  more ;  a 
truffled  pheasant  to  one-third  or 
one-half  of  that  sum ;  a  truffled 
partridge  to  proportionally  less, 
according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  precious  tuber  in- 
serted. 

The  truffling  is  done  by  stuffing 
the  bird  with  scraped  or  peeled 
truffles,  whole  or  divided,  as  size 
may  happen  to  be,  mixed  with 
seasoned  sausage-meat  or  finely- 
chopped  ham  or  bacon.  The 
longer  the  interval  that  can  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
truffling  and  the  roasting,  the 
more  thoroughly  the  aroma  will 
pervade  the  flesh  and  the  more 
complete  the  epicure's  approval. 

Without  indulging  in  so  heavy 
an  outlay,  a  turkey  may  be  truffled 
economically,  thus :  For  a  small 
bird,  take  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 
a  pound,  for  a  large  one,  half  a 
pound,  of  truffles.  Large  tubers 
are  to  be  preferred,  with  the 
fewest  irregularities  on  their  sur- 
face. Smell  them,  to  be  sure  they 
are  not  mouldy.  Wash  them 
carefully,  scrubbing  off  with  a 
soft  brush  every  particle  of  earth 
or  grit  that  sticks  to  them;  let 
them  drain  and  dry.  Do  not 
peel  them ;  but  slice  them  across 
as  thin  as  possible. 

Skin  and  boil  a  good  quantity 
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of  the  best  chestnuts ;  let  them 
cool.  Mix  your  sliced  truffles 
with  these,  and  with  them  fill  the 
body  of  your  turkey  two  or  three 
days  before  it  is  to  be  cooked. 
On  the  day  of  cooking,  fill  the 
crop  of  the  bird  with  ordinary 
stuffing  containing  a  few  bits  of 
truffle  intermixed ;  then  roast  it. 
Serve  accompanied  by  its  own 
gravy  in  a  hot  sauce-boat  This 
mode,  which  is  elegant  and  yet 
unpretending,  gives  quite  as  lib- 
eral a  sight  and  taste  of  truffles 
as  will  be  cared  for  by  people  who 
are  not  professedly  fond  of  them, 
and  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
many,  for  the  love  of  truffles  is  an 
acquired  taste.  Kovices  make 
light  of  them,  talk  about  turnips 
and  tar,  or  even  refuse  to  eat  them 
because  they  are  black.  Mr. 
Worthington  G.  Smith,  in  his 
excellent  manual,  Mushrooms  and 
Toadstools  (which,  with  its  sheets 
of  coloured  figures,  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  eveiy  country  house 
and  village  library),  confesses  that, 
at  first,  he  regturded  the  truffle 
with  the  greatest  loathing;  but 
that  he  now  esteems  it  according 
to  its  true  value,  acknowledging 
that  it  makes  a  capital  ingredient 
for  gravies,  stuffings,  and  meat- 
pies.  In  consequence  of  the  ever- 
varying  price  of  French  truffles, 
no  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
probable  cost  of  economically 
truffled  turkey. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  guise 
in  which  truffles  present  them- 
selves here  is  in  that  excellent 
association  with  the  livers  of 
geese  familiar  to  the  civilised 
world  as  pdte  de  foie  gras; 
which  also,  although  certainly 
much  better  than,  is  almost  as 
dear  as  the  insensate  dishes  of 
peacocks'  brains  and  nightingales' 
tongues.  Still,  even  in  those 
high'-priced  pdtes,  truffles  enter  in 
quite  modest  proportion.  They 
just  serve,  by  black  spots  and 


slices,  to  vein  and  relieve  the  dull- 
gray  breccia-like  mass  of  the 
livers.  Yet  more  homoeopathic  is 
the  dose  of  truffles  vouchsafed  to 
sundry  terrines,  each  of  which 
has  its  local  reputation,  composed 
of  larks,  thrushes,  snipes,  wild 
ducks,  woodcocks,  or  whatever 
game  the  place  is  noted  for.  In 
France,  the  most  popular  prepa- 
ration, which  allows  you  to  see 
little  bits  of  truffle,  and  to  fancy 
that  you  taste  them,  is  pieds  de 
pore  truffes,  truffled  pigs'  feet; 
these,  obtained  from  the  north  of 
France,  will  easily  travel  to  Lon- 
don while  the  weather  is  cooL 
Their  price,  moreover,  is  mode- 
rate. All  the  cooking  they  re- 
quire is  to  be  set  into  a  brie^  not 
a  burning,  oven  for  twenty  minutes 
before  serving. 

French  cooks  of  the  old  school 
thought  there  could  never  be  too 
many  truffles  at  a  set  state  dinner. 
On  wealthy  tables  they  were  made 
to  appear,  in  some  shape  or  an- 
other, in  each  successive  course, 
making  what  we  should  now  call 
the  most  incongruous  alliances, 
such  as  with  salad,  fish,  and 
Frenchified  forms  of  plum-pad- 
ding !  Kow  they  are  rarely  served 
alone,  as  we  serve  mushrooms, 
though  Mr.  Smith  mentions  native 
truffles  as  a  great  delicacy  boiled, 
or  simply  roasted  in  hot  ashes. 
These  are  the  specimens  which,  in 
Covent-garden  Market,  will  realise 
at  times,  he  says,  as  much  as  five 
shillings  per  pound.  Never  hav- 
ing tasted  British  tubers,  I  can 
only  guess  that,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated,  they  are  inferior  to,  per- 
haps different  in  flavour  from, 
the  French  samples  which  often 
command  three  or  four  times  five 
shillings  per  pound. 

The  object,  however,  of  the 
present  paper  is  not  the  spread  of 
gastronomical  knowledge,  but  the 
announcement  of  a  heresy.  What 
is  a  truffle  1    That  is  the  question. 
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'The  diamond  of  the  kitchen/ 
says  Brillat-Sayarin ;  which  does 
not  help  lis  much.  Everybody 
thinks  he  knows,  on  authority, 
that  the  truffle  is  an  underground 
cryptogamic  plant.  The  late  Dr. 
Badham  (in  Esculent  Fuiiguses) 
briefly  says :  '  This  plant,  the  com- 
mon truffle  of  our  markets,  is 
abundant  in  Wiltshire  and  some 
other  parts  of  England,  and  pro- 
bably occurs  in  many  places  where 
it  escapes  observation  from  its 
subterranean  habits.'  A  distin- 
guished Hving  fungologist,  Worth- 
ington  G.  Smith,  tells  us:  'The 
truffle  is  a  subterranean  fungus, 
invariably  [found  under  trees. . . . 
Besides  the  truffle  sold  in  Covent- 
garden  Market,  there  are,  according 
to  Berkeley,  nearly  forty  other 
species  found  in  this  country,  of 
various  forms  and  qualities.' 

This  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
Nevertheless,  practical  truffle - 
formers  and  truffle-hunters  are  far 
from  satisfied  with  that  explana- 
tion. Present  circumstances  not 
permitting  me  to  visit  truffle- 
grounds  in  actual  produce,  I  ex- 
press no  opinion  in  the  matter, 
but  content  myself  with  briefly 
mentioning  facts  tending  to  prove 
that  the  truffle  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. 

In  last  year's  Paris  Exhibition, 
there  was  a  building  devoted  to 
the  details  of  French  forestry, 
many  of  which  details  were  ex- 
plained by  official  treatises  (Ad- 
ministration des  For  its)  emanating 
from  the  Ministire  de  I'Agricul- 
ture  et  du  Commerce,  and  printed 
at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale.  One 
of  these  publications,  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  those  whom  it 
might  concern,  was  Etudes  sur  la 
Ttuffe^  par  A.  George-Grimblot, 
Inspecteur  des  Forets,  who  was 
appointed  to  oversee  the  forests  of 
Avignon  in  January  1873 ;  and 
he  has  the  courage  to  give  his  own 
solution  of  the  problem, '  What  is 


a  truffle  f  although  opposed  to  the 
received  conclusions  of  science. 

The  first  thing  which  struck 
him  was  the  importance  of  truffles 
in  money  value.  The  truffle- 
hunting  alone,  in  productive 
forests,  lets  for  several  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  francs ;  whUe, 
to  show  the  diversity  of  the  yield, 
the  rent  of  others  is  under  a  hun- 
dred francs  a  year. 

The  scene  of  M.  Grimblot's  in- 
vestigations, the  Department  of 
Yaucluse,  is  traversed  by  chains  of 
mountains.  Now  he  found  that 
the  truffle,  to  be  produced  in  good 
condition,  needs  a  certain  intensity 
and  duration  of  solar  influence, 
which,  amidst  hills,  are  only  real- 
ised on  southern  aspects.  More- 
over, above  a  certain  altitude,  good 
and  plentiful  truffles  are  not  to  be 
looked  for.  K  this  is  the  case  in 
the  climate  of  Provence,  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  more  northern 
latitudes  and  less  sunny  regions 
like  the  British  Isles  ? 

The  truffle  is  essentially  a  native 
of  chalky  soils ;  the  subsoil  must 
be  permeable,  at  the  same  Hime 
that  too  dry  a  soil  is  unfavourable. 
The  presence  of  trees  is  indispens- 
able. Truffles  are  found  in  the 
open  glades  which  traverse  the 
slopes  and  level  parts  of  fo- 
rests. They  are  produced  at  the 
foot  of  many  different  essences^ 
as  the  French  call  the  various 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
especially  at  the  foot  of  oaks ;  so 
much  so  that,  for  practical  study, 
we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the 
grand  divisions  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  oaks,  the  latter  thriving 
on  the  plain  and  on  warm  hill- 
sides, the  former  (whether  with 
sessile  or  pedunculated  acorns)  on 
the  mountain  and  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  certain  races  of  oaks  are 
hereditarily  more  favourable  to 
truffles  than  others ;  i.e,  whether 
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aconuB  from  good  truffle-yielding 
oaks  will  produce  trees  of  like 
meritorious  quality.  Those  who 
hold  the  affirmative  have  been 
able  to  sell  their  acorns  dear ;  but 
the  belief  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  experiment 

Two  crops,  therefore,  wood  and 
truffles,  are  thus  obtained  from  the 
same  area  of  forest-ground.  Occa- 
sionaUy  the  truffles  fetch  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  wood.  Cer- 
tain forests  near  Carpentras  yield 
more  than  1000^.'s  worth  of  truffles 
annually. 

A  curious  phenomenon  tp  be 
observed  in  the  forests  of  Yau- 
duse  is  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  non-arborescent  vegetation  on 
spots  which  are  promising  and 
preparing  to  yield  truffles  (a  pro- 
cess which  sometimes  lasts  several 
years),  and  its  complete  absence 
from  truffle-grounds  in  actual  pro- 
duction. Not  only  do  mosses  and 
grasses  disappear,  but  thyme, 
lavender,  and  other  low-growing 
shallow-rooted  ligneousvegetables. 
As  soon  as  the  truffle-ground 
ceases  to  yield,  herbaceous  vege- 
tation rapidly  reappears  on  its 
surface.  M.  Grimblot  refers  the 
cause  to  chemical  action. 

Two  theories  are  current  re- 
specting the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  truffle.  First,  and  most  gener- 
ally accepted,  that  it  is  a  fungus ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  gall,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  cause  as 
the  galls  found  on  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs — 
namely,  in  this  case,  the  puncture 
of  an  insect  on  the  roots  of  the 
oaks  beneath  whose  shade  the 
truffles  are  found. 

Now  several  remarkable  fetcts 
are  undeniable.  Without  trees 
there  are  no  truffles;  exactly  as 
far  as  the  roots  extend,  they  may 
be  successfully  searched  for,  but 
no  farther ;  beyond  the  radius  of 
the  circle  occupied  by  the  roots, 
there  are  none;  as  the  radicles 


of  a  tree  extend,  or  are  diverted 
by  disturbance  into  another  direc- 
tion, the  truffles  follow.  The 
most  inexperienced  truffle -dog 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  as  utterly 
useless  to  scratch  and  scrape  for 
truffles  in  the  open,  treeless,  shrub- 
less  plain  as  to  dig  for  potatoes  in 
the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Again,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  propagating  truffles  horticul- 
turally  as  we  do  mushroonuL  They 
cannot  be  made  to  increase  and 
multiply  by  cuttings,  q>ore8, 
spawn,  or  any  other  Imown  mode 
of  increase.  Nobody  has  caused 
a  single  truffle-spore  to  germin- 
ate ;  nobody  has  discovered  incon- 
testably  its  mycelixun  or  prolific 
threads.  Often,  on  the  contrary, 
truffles  not  bigger  than  peas  have 
been  turned  up,  perfectly  free  and 
devoid  of  filaments.  Often  has 
M.  Grimblot  followed  the  truffle- 
hunters;  but  never  has  the  soil 
disturbed  by  their  pigs  presented 
the  least  trace  of  mycelium,  either 
around  the  tuberculee  or  in  the 
contiguous  earth.  Pigs,  be  it 
noted — the  original  guild  of  trof- 
fle-finders ;  dogs  are  only  modem 
interlopers — ^are  preferred,  in  that 
department,  to  discover  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  delicacy  sought  for. 
M.  Grimblotmentions,  in  flattering 
terms,  'an  excellent  sow'  which 
aided  his  researches. 

An  old  mushroom-bed,  em- 
ployed when  exhausted  to  manure 
a  garden,  will  cause  mushrooms  to 
spring  up,  sometimes  for  months 
afterwards,  on  the  spots  in  the 
open  ground  where  it  has  been 
applied ;  but  no  such  result  is  to 
be  obtained  by  transferring  earth 
from  truffle  -  grounds  to  other 
localities. 

The  decayed  remains  of  any 
vegetable  are  supposed  to  be  the 
best  manure  for  the  growth  of 
that  vegetable,  because  they  re- 
store to  the  soil  the  elements  of 
whieh    it    has    been    deprived. 
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Hence  the  expectation  was  enter- 
tained that  crops  of  truffles  might 
be  increased  by  manuring  with 
rejected  portions  of  truffles.  Now 
the  p4te-  and  terrine-makers  of 
Carpentras  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  truffle-peeling  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  M.  Eousseau,  a  neigh- 
bouring landowner,  tried  the  ex- 
periment several  times  over.  But 
instead  of  favouring  the  produc- 
tion, this  application  brought  it 
to  a  sudden  standstill 

Truffle-beds  do  not  shift  their 
place  or  spread  like  the  faiiy  rings 
formed  by  certain  fungi.  They 
are  stationary,  so  to  speak,  never 
extending  beyond  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  roots  of  the  produc- 
tive or  protective  tree.  Lastly, 
the  myceUum  of  fungi  having  the 
property  of  almost  completely 
absorbing  the  alkalis  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
soil  where  it  is  developed,  which 
elements  chemical  analysis  proves 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  truffle, 
it  follows  that  truffle-grounds  ought 
to  be  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  unless  they  obtain 
the  needful  materials  from  some 
other  sources  of  supply ;  whereas 
there  exist  in  Yaucluse,  at  Bedoin, 
Pemes,  St  Satumin,  &c.,  truffle- 
beds,  unfailingly  productive,  oc- 
cupying the  same  spot,  whose 
tutelary  oaks  are  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years  old,  or  even  older. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  rule, 
which  may  be  taken  at  fix)m 
twenty  to  thirty  years.  But  where 
will  you  find  a  mushroom -bed 
which  continues  productive  with- 
out renewal  for  twenty  years) 
All  these  circumstances  are  at 
variance  with  the  cryptogamic 
theory  of  truffle-growth. 

True,  in  Yaucluse  the  foresters 
make  what  are  called  truffi^es 
arttficielles ;  that  is,  the  ground 
is  put  into  conditions  which  per- 
mit truffles  to  grow  there,  if,  and 
when,  they  wilL   How,  is  far  from 


being  ascertained.  With  this  ob- 
ject an  oak  wood  is  made — either 
by  sowing  acorns  or  planting 
young  trees  in  November  and 
December — evergreen  species  on 
smmy  slopes,  deciduons  in  ex- 
posed  situations.  The  young  plants 
are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
hoed  in  summer  to  encourage  their 
growth.  In  ten  years  the  yield 
of  truffles  will  begin.  In  five 
years  more  the  trees  must  be 
thinned  out  to  wider  distances, 
the  thinning  to  be  renewed  when 
judged  advisable.  From  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  from  tree  to  tree  is 
found  a  sufficient  interval. 

Whence  come  the  truffles  thus 
coaxed  into  existence,  and  what 
is  their  real  parentage  ?  M.  Grim- 
blot  will  not  admit  that  they  are 
galls  resulting  from  the  puncture 
of  an  insect,  as  suggested  by  those 
who  pereeive  the  difficulties  of 
the  fungus  theory.  At  certain 
times,  swarms  of  flies  may  be 
seen  hovering  over  the  surface  of 
the  truffle-grounds;  and  it  was 
concluded  that  those  insects  were 
the  cause  of  the  radical  galls  or 
truffles.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  truffle  ought  to  be 
found  adhering  to  the  parent  root, 
exactly  as  galls  hang  attached  to 
the  leaves  and  branches  on  which 
they  grow.  Now,  out  of  a  whole 
year's  crop,  hardly  a  single  tuber 
will  be  met  with,  even  in  acci- 
dental contact  with  an  oak-root. 
Moreover,  the  larva  of  the  gall- 
forming  insect  ought  to  be  found 
within  the  freshing  truffle,  issu- 
ing from  it  afterwards  in  the  per- 
fect state,  which  is  never  the 
case ;  although  truffles  left  to  rot 
in  the  ground  will  contain  not 
one,  but  several  larvae,  like  decay- 
ing fruits,  mushrooms,  or  putrid 
flesh. 

The  truffle,  if  neither  gall  nor 
mushroom,  must  nevertheless  be 
something.     Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit. 

If  yon  lop  a  tree  into  pollard 
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shape,  you  distuib  the  ordinary 
production  and  elaboration  of 
sap ;  if  you  cut  the  tree  down  to 
a  stool  or  stock,  you  suppress  it 
altogether.  Now  an  oslIs.  copse, 
after  lopping,  ceases  to  yield 
truffles,  and  takes  five  or  six 
years  to  become  again  productive. 
The  production  is  invariably  found 
to  correspond  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  branches  and  foliage. 
When  a  young  oak  begins  to 
yield,  the  truffles  are  found 
almost  at  the  very  foot.  At  that 
period,  its  radicular  s^^stem  con- 
sists of  a  tap^ot  descending  more 
or  less  vertically,  with  short  late- 
ral fibres.  By  and  by,  the  lateral 
main  roots  are  developed  and 
spread  from  the  tap-root,  as  from 
a  centre.  The  truffles  follow  the 
progress  of  the  roots.  When  the 
truffle-bed  is  approaching  its  end, 
and  no  more  young  fibres  are  put 
forth,  except  at  the  very  extremity 
of  the  oak-roots,  it  is  only  quite 
at  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
that  the  last  truffles  are  to  be 
obtained. 

From  these  and  other  consider- 
ations, M.  Grimblot  draws  the 
conclusion  that  truffles  are  pro- 
duced by  radicular  excretion  of 
elaborated  sap  from  the  roots  of 
the  oak-trees.  Unless  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 


the  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  the  vegetative 
vigour  of  the  trees,  and  the  abund- 
ance with  which  truffles  appear 
beneath  them.  Whatever  favours 
the  elaboration  of  sap — sunshine, 
luxuriant  foliage,  moderate  mois- 
ture— also  favours  the  crop  of 
truffles.  On  an  open  naked 
plain,  there  is  not  a  truffle.  Sow 
the  plain  with  acorns,  or  plant  it 
with  oaks,  and,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  when  the  trees  are 
in  fuU  growth,  you  may  dig  out 
truffles  from  the  earth  at  their 
feet.  Surely  those  oak-trees  are 
the  cause  of  their  presence;  for 
before  they  were  planted,  not  a 
truffle  was  to  be  found. 

M.  Grimblot's  reasoning,  to  do 
it  full  justice,  ought  to  be  stated 
at  greater  length  and  complete- 
ness ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  purport  of  the 
novel  theory.  Savans  and  natu- 
ralists will  consult  his  original 
treatise,  perhaps,  before  utterly 
condemning,  certainly  before  ac- 
cepting, his  ideas.  For  the  majo- 
rity of  our  readers,  if  the  question 
appears  too  dry  or  unimportant, 
they  can  find  some  slight  conso- 
lation and  refreshment  in  a  crust 
crowned  with  a  slice  of  truffle- 
mottled  p&t^,  helped  down  by  a 
glass  of  good  old  M6doc. 
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It  was  in  the  autmnD  of  the  year 
18 —  that  I  fint  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Kojal  Mlitaiy 
Academy.  A  previous  glimpse 
of  it  I  had  certainly  had,  just 
before  the  competitire  examina- 
tion in  Burlington  Gardens,  at 
which  I  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  be  succeasful ;  for  the  medical 
inspection  was  at  that  time  held 
in  the  School  of  Arms,  with 
which  I  was  destined  in  after  yean 
to  become  so  well  acquainted; 
bnt  on  that  occasion  my  attention 
was  too  much  taken  np  with  the 
TOL.  XXXV.  Ma  ccx. 


ingenious  artifices  by  which  the 
doctors  evaded  any  possibility  of 
a  candidate,  defective  in  eyesight 
or  in  hearing,  escaping  detection, 
to  form  much  idea  of  the  Academy 
itself.  Some  vague  recollection  I 
had  of  fignies  in  blue  tunica  with 
red  facings  and  gold  foiage-capa, 
and  of  a  sound  of  trumpets ;  hut 
beyond  that  the  place  wluch  I  was 
abont  to  enter  was  to  me  a  verit- 
able terra  incognita.  However, 
I  was  light-hearted  enongh  at  the 
prospect  before  me ;  and  the  con- 
gistnlations  of  my  friends  had,  I 
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fear,  produced  in  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  conceit,  'which  caused 
me  already  to  imagine  myself  some- 
body. 

I  got  out  at  the  Arsenal  Station 
together  with  a  number  of  other 
youths,  whose  faces  I  recognised  as 
having  been  amongst  those  which  I 
had  been  wont  to  study  in  the  in- 
tervals of  abstraction,  when  ideas 
would  not  come,  at  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  room  in  Burlington 
Gardens.  The  porters  at  the  little 
dingy  station  seemed  at  once  to 
recognise  us  as  their  lawful  prey, 
and  our  luggage  and  belongings 
were  seized  upon  when  scarcely 
out  of  the  van.  However,  to  do 
them  justice,  if  somewhat  rapa- 
cious, they  were  civil  enough,  and 
we  were  speedily  en  route  for  the 
Academy. 

Twenty  minutes'  drive  brought 
us  to  the  gates ;  and  here,  seeing 
the  size  of  the  building,  a  doubt 
began  to  occur  to  us  as  to  where 
we  ought  to  direct  the  cabby  to 
drive    to.     However,   the    latter 
functionary  had    acted  as    Jehu 
to  too  many  embryo  cadets  not 
to  know  the  ways  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  accordingly   brought 
us  up  to  the  place  where  a  sergeant, 
resplendent  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
new  gold  lace,  was  standing.    This 
latter  escorted  us  to  a  room  where 
the    adjutant   was   waiting,   and 
where  we  deposited  our  *  contribu- 
tion' for  the  half  year  (the  sum 
of  621.  lOs.  in  my  case), and  signed 
a  declaration  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  laws  and  regulations   of 
the  Academy.    Then  we  received 
each  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
number  of  his  room  and  the  letter 
of  his  house  written  on  it,  and 
were  straightway  dismissed  to  find 
our  way  thither  as  best  we  might. 
My  first  view  of  my  apartment 
did  not  by  any  means  prepossess 
me  in  its  favour.     There  was  no 
one  in  it  at  the  time,  as,  I  found 
afterwards,  its  other  three  occu- 


pants were  absent  at  study,  so 
that  I  had  ample  time  to  form 
my  opinion  upon  the  place. 
Imagine,  then,  a  square  room 
with  bare  whitewashed  walls,  the 
stones  of  which  protruded  here 
and  there  in  all  their  pristine 
roughness.  There  was  a  large 
window;  but  far  from  giving  a 
cheery  appearance  to  the  room, 
it  had  the  contrary  effect,  from 
being  covered  on  the  inside  with  a 
diamond-pattern  grating  of  strong 
iron  bars,  painted  a  dull  ochre^ 
and  at  present  embelliBhed  by 
two  or  three  sponges  sticking  in 
the  openings.  Underneath  this 
window  ran  a  ledge,  on  which 
were  placed  four  basins  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  and  beneath  which 
were  four  coiresponding  zinc  cans, 
or  *  toshers,'  as  I  found  they  were 
called  in  the  slang  of  the  Academy. 
Add  to  these  a  ^v^ooden  table  and 
four  Windsor  chairs,  together 
with  four  beds  of  the  ordinary 
soldier's  pattern,  made  to  fold  up 
during  fJie  daytime  on  a  hinge 
in  the  centre,  and  ^  you  have  the 
furniture  complete.  A  coal-box 
of  course  there  was,  and  also  a 
set  of  fire-irons ;  but  beyond  that 
— nothing. 

I  went  outside  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  external  arrangements. 
At  the  back  of  each  house  was  a 
stone-flagged  open  courtyard,  on 
the  faither  side  of  which  was  a 
low  range  of  buildings,  containing 
a  number  of  separate  compart- 
ments, each  containing  a  tub  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  a  room. 

By  this  time  there  was  a  noise 
of  footsteps;  the  great  clock  in 
the  library  struck,  and  the  cadets 
came  pouring  in  from  the  several 
classrooms.  But  as  this  paper  is 
intended  to  be  a  mere  8ket<;h  of 
the  general  style  of  life  at  the 
Academy,  I  shall  not  weary  my 
readers  with  accounts  of  individual 
characters ;  they  can  meet  so 
many  themselves   in  their  own 
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lives — more  by  &r  than  they  will 
ever  be  able  to  understand. 

Now,  therefore,  for  a  little  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  *  shop.'  The 
latter  word  is  the  name  by  which 
the  institution  is  universally 
known  amongst  the  cadets,  and 
even  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
scientific  corps,  though  its  origin 
is  obscure.  Like  doubtful  hiero- 
gl3rphics,  there  are  many  interpre- 
tations, any  one  of  which  may  be 
the  right  one,  and  which  are  all 
equally  plausible.  In  fact,  the 
Academy,  like  most  other  old- 
established  institutions,  has  a  lan- 
guage of  its  own  and  customs  of 
its  own,  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration  to  generation,  and  preserved, 
even  in  the  present  Eadical  cen- 
tury, by  the  innate  Conservatism 
of  the  army.  A  few  of  these  cus- 
toms we  hope  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  and  trust  that  they  will 
have  some  interest  for  them. 

The  first  and  great  principle  of 
the  Academy  is,  that  the  last- 
joined,  or  '  snookers,'  as  they  are 
&miliarly  termed,  are  to  be  sat 
upon  as  much  as  possible,  lest 
they  should  become  too  conceited 
with  themselves.  This  task  is 
confided  almost  exclusively  to  the 
cadets  of  the  second  term,  who, 
having  just  themselves  escaped 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  lowest 
class,  are  naturally  ready  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  have  been 
done  to.  With  this  end,  a  num- 
ber of  minor  and  purely  arbitrary 
regulations  have  been  handed 
down,  from  time  immemorial,  as 
to  the  things  which  'snookers' 
may  not  do.  They  may  not  wear 
the  strap  of  their  forage-caps  other- 
wise than  under  the  chin;  may 
not  presume  to  walk  upon  the 
sacred  floor  of  the  School  of  Arms 
when  the  band  is  performing; 
may  not  wear  capes  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Academy.  Any 
infringement  of  these  regulations 
is  considered  as '  cheek,'  and  dealt 


with  by  the  summary  process  of 
*  turning  up,*  which  last  certainly 
deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that 
all  the  iron  beds  of  the  cadets  are 
made  to  fold  up  on  a  pair  of 
hinges  in  the  centre  during  the 
daytime.  When,  therefore,  a  last- 
joined  has  been  seen  to  commit 
some  act  of  *  cheek,'  it  is  encum-' 
bent  upon  the  senior  cadet  of  his 
room  to  send  out  to  some  other 
of  his  own  class  word  that  *  So- 
and-so  is  to  be  turned  up.'  In 
pursuance  of  the  order,  inevitable 
as  fate,  the  culprit  is  awakened 
from  sleep  by  finding  his  heels 
suddenly  describing  an  arc,  and 
arriving  finally  at  a  point  as  nearly 
as  possible  directly  over  his  head. 
His  first  impulse  is  to  make  a 
violent  effort  to  bring  the  end  of 
his  couch  down  again;  but  an 
ominous  weight  on  the  top  causes 
him  to  reflect  that  his  regulation 
portmanteau  is  there,  and  will  be 
an  unpleasant  object  to  receive 
upon  his  head.  Either,  therefore, 
he  must  wriggle  out  in  a  most 
undignified  manner  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  or  else  wait,  in  an  equally ' 
undignified  position,  imtilit  pleases 
his  judges  to  let  him  down  again. 
In  either  case  the  shock  to  his 
feelings  is  severe,  and  most  effec- 
tive in  making  him  recognise  his 
true  place  in  the  social  scale  of  the 
Academy. 

Another  use  which  these  beds 
may  be  put  to  is  almost  equally 
ingenious.  The  punishments  at 
the  *  shop'  for  minor  offences,  such 
as  want  of  smartness  on  parade, 
&c.,  consist  of  extra  marching- 
drills,  known  irreverently  as  *hock-- 
stirs.'  The  cadet  who  is  unlucky 
enough  to  come  in  for  one  of  these 
is  obliged  to  turn  out  at  6  a.m., 
which  in  winter,  when  the  morn- 
ings are  dark  and  frosty,  has  a  very 
sufficiently  deterrent  effect.  Of 
course,  to  wake  at  that  hour  would 
be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  any 
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ordinary  individual,  so  the  resource 
adopted  is  to  put  a  regulation 
Wellington  boot  under  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  bed  in  the  evening. 
]^ext  morning,  when  the  servant 
comes  in  for  the  dirty  boots,  he 
recognises  the  signal,  and  awakens 
the  unhappy  youth  from  his  peace- 
ful slumber. 

As  of  course  there  is  only  one 
tub  for  each  room,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  head  of  the  room  to 
go  last  to  perform  his  ablutions, 
and  thus  to  have  some  minutes' 
more  sleep.  The  *  snooker'  is  held 
responsible  for  getting  up  in  time 
to  let  the  others  dress  before  turn 
out.  The  Academy  authorities  go 
on  the  sensible  prmciple,  that  a 
man  who  cannot  stand  a  little 
hardship  has  not  a  constitution 
suiting  him  for  military  life ;  and 
it  certainly  requires  a  good  stamina 
to  be  able  to  run  across  a  court- 
yard covered  with  snow,  break  the 
ice  on  a  tub,  bathe  in  it,  and  then 
run  back  the  same  way.  Yet  since 
I  entered  the  Academy,  I  never 
heard  of  a  single  case  of  any  dis- 
ease of  the  chest  brought  on  by 
such  causes. 

As  to  amusements,  the  '  shop' 
is  full  of  them.  There  is  a  splen- 
did library,  which,  though  almost 
burned  down  in  1873,  has  since 
been  restocked  with  an  array  of 
books  which  would  make  many  a 
man  envious  of  a  month's  access 
to  them.  There  are  billiard-rooms, 
racket-courts,  skittle-alleys,  gym- 
nastics, lawn-tennis,  and,  in  fieuit, 
almost  every  athletic  amusement 
which  could  be  wished  for,  and 
on  which  the  officer  who  has  got 
his  commission  often  looks  back 
"with  regret  from  his  room  in  the 
casemate  of  some  solitary  fort  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  Leave  can 
idways  be  obtained  from  2  p.m. 
on  Saturday  till  the  last  train  on 
Sunday  night ;  but  the  proximity 
of  London  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  authorities  to  impose  cer- 


tain restrictions  upon  this  privi- 
lege. At  the  commencement  of 
each  term  a  cadet  must  bring  with 
him  a  list  of  those  friends  whom 
his  parents  wish  him  to  visit,  and 
it  is  only  on  the  production  of  a 
letter  of  invitation  from  one  of 
these  that  he  can  obtain  leave. 

About  three  evenings  in  the 
week  the  Artillery  band  performs 
in  the  School  of  Arms,  and  the 
cadets  generally  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  dancing  with 
one  another,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  officers  of  the  scientific 
corps  are  well  known  in  the  gar- 
rison towns  for  their  proficiency 
in  the  art.  Fencing,  gymnastics, 
riding,  and  swimming  form  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  studies ; 
so  that  the  body  is  not  nearly  so 
much  neglected  in  comparison 
with  the  mind,  as  seems  to  be  the 
prevalent  impression.  Indeed,  de- 
spite all  that  has  been  said  to  its 
disadvantage,  the  present  competi- 
tive system  has  most  undoubtedly 
the  effect  in  practice  of  bring- 
ing the  best  men  to  the  front, 
and  I  may  add  the  best  officers 
also. 

l^ot  the  least  popular,  and  cer- 
tainly in  some  respects  the  most 
useful,  of  the  amusements  provided 
for  the  gentlemen-cadets  is  a  fine 
workshop  fitted  for  work  both  in 
wood  and  in  metal,  containing 
steam-turning  lathes  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Here  the 
gift  of  handiness  which  some  fa- 
voured ones  possess  comes  well  to 
the  fore ;  and  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  cadets  are  fit  to  rank  with 
those  of  skilled  workmen.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  this  mode  of  recrea- 
tion, or  of  that  of  photography, 
which  IB  also  taught  to  those  who 
care  to  learn  it,  and  to  which 
the  engraving  accompanying  this 
paper  is  owing.  Of  latter  years 
many  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
Academy  have  begun  to  die  out» 
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and  soon,  no  doubt,  they  will  be 
things  of  the  past.  Of  late,  too, 
the  authorities  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  add  another  wing  to 
the  building,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  eveiy  cadet  a  room  to 
himself.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  old  traditions  will 
fade  away  very  fast  indeed.  It 
may  be  better  so,  and  certainly  it 
will  tend  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  last-joined ;  but  whether  the 
present  age  is  not  one  that  is  too 
fond  of  comfort,  and  has  too  small 
regard  to  the  good  effect  of  a  little 


*  roughing  it'  upon  most  disposi- 
tions, is,  I  think,  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Some  of  us  will  be  sorry  for 
the  old  days,  however,  no  matter 
what  the  new  ones  are  like,  though 
perhaps  few  who  talk  of  the  'good 
old  times'  would  like  to  go  back 
to  them.  If  I  have  given  my 
readers  the  idea  that,  at  least  in 
the  present  customs  of  the  Aca- 
demy, there  is  no  actual  harm  or 
unkindness,  and  a  good  deal  of 
real  common  sense,  though  clad  in 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  garb,  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied. 


ON  THE  THREE-COBNERED  WAY  OF  LOOKING 
AT  THINGS. 


OvTE  IB  often  met  with  the  remark, 
more  juBt  than  such  epigrammatic 
remarks  are  apt  to  be,  that  eveiy 
man  is  a  philosopher,  eveiy  woman 
an  actress.  "Without  entering  into 
the  second  limb  of  this  classifica- 
tion, which  opens  up  a  bewildering 
sabject  for  contemplation,  we  limit 
ontselves  to  the  philosophising 
tendency  of  the  haman  animal.  As 
iast  as  a  man  accumulates  the  facts 
of  experience,  he  argues  on  them, 
classifies  them,  formulates  them 
into  laws.  Thefacta  ofhuman  life 
and  feeling  are  as  much  facts  as 
any  of  those  on  which  scientific 
systems  are  built  up.  It  will  he 
found  that  any  philosophy  of 
human  life  is  essentially  three- 
Gomered;  that  is  to  say,  that  hu- 
man life  readily  lends  itself  to  one 
of  three  methods  of  contemplation 
and  practice.  A  great  deal  may 
be  said  for  each  of  these  views. 
Each  has  its  distinct  school  of 
disciples;  and  Tery  often  the 
some   man    has    passed    through 


these  three  different  schools.  It 
will  be  recollected  how  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  going  through  that  pro- 
cess of  thinking  upon  his  lega 
which  BO  often  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  his  oratory,  generally 
points  out  that  there  are  three 
conrses  which  are  open,  and  then 
proceeds  to  argue  in  faToui  of  one 
of  those  courses,  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinct preference.  I  propose  to  fol- 
low, katidpatnbus  cequit,  the  great 
Gladstonian  precedent  Every 
philosopher,  that  is  to  soy  every 
man,  naturally  takes  on  optimis- 
tic or  a  pessimistic  view  of  human 
life.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
and  more  e.\cellent  way,  a  truer 
and  more  philosophical  way  as  it 
seemB  to  me,  which  will  not  force 
facts  into  the  groove  of  a  theory; 
but  accepting  them  for  what  they 
are  aad  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  arbitrating  between  the  two 
conflicting  theories,  will  strike  out 
a  third  view  of  a  cheerful  and 
more  Christian-like  character. 
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If  we  look  at  the  way  in  wkicli 
different  people  regard  different 
eventSy  theae  tendencies  will  come 
out  more  clearly.  A  man  is  taken 
ilL  The  pessimist  at  once  con- 
eludes  that  he  will  never  get  bet- 
ter; and  the  optimist,  though 
grave  symptoms  may  be  developed, 
never  entertains  the  idea  that 
things  may  go  wrong  with  him. 
They  transfer  similar  trains  of 
reasons  to  the  cases  of  their 
^ends.  A  man  drops  into  a  for* 
tune.  The  optimist,  who,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  very  good  kind  of  fellow, 
thinks  that  lus  friend  has  now  a 
chance  and  a  career.  The  pessi- 
mist declares  that  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  physical  and  moral  ruin. 
The  pessimist  entertains  the 
gloomiest  views  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  society.  It  is  going 
to  the  bad,  to  the  dogs,  to  the 
devil.  The  optimist  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  gaols  and 
hospitals  and  workhouses  will  not 
be  wanted ;  when  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fjBulure  will  be  unknown ; 
when  the  human  subject,  healthy 
and  long  lived,  will  blossom  into 
the  incomparable  Osiris.  If  a 
man  be  ever  so  wicked,  commit- 
ting all  the  deadly  sins  at  a  terri- 
ble rate,  the  optimist,  like  his  ami- 
able prototype  Charles  Lamb,  will 
only  lament  that  he  should  be 
such  an  '  eccentric  character.' 
Whereas  the  pessimist,  should 
any  unoffending  person  tread  on 
hismental,  pedal,  or  political  corns, 
denounces  him  as  a  ruffian,  an 
insupportable  rascal,  a  destructive, 
a  blackguard,  and  would  wish  to 
sweep  him  from  his  path  like  an 
avalanche.  How  often  in  domes- 
tic hfe  do  we  see  the  father  fretfal 
and  presageful  of  evil,  doubtfal 
for  himself  and  doubtful  for  the 
children,  while  the  optimist  good 
mother  throws  the  rainbow  of 
promise  over  the  future  of  her 
boys  and  girls  !     At   least  my 


friends  let  us  have  the  privilege 
of  hoping.  Let  us  hold  our  juc^- 
ments  in  suspense,  our  opinions 
in  solution;  let  us  make  allow- 
ances, take  broad  views  of  things, 
be  kindly  and  charitable ;  but  at 
the  same  time  avoid  'the  false- 
hood of  extremes.' 

l^ow  your  regular  optimist  is  not 
quite  tbe  sort  of  man  that  one  really 
cares  for.  As  a  rule  he  is  a  smug 
kind  of  Philistine.  Heaven  may 
be  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but 
he  asks  for  no  better  heaven  than 
his  own  Miggins,'  of  course  with 
some  addition  thereto  in  the  way 
of  money  or  money's  worth.  He 
is  like  the  fine  lady  who  thought 
that  heaven  would  be  'just  like  the 
London  season,  only  pleasanter, 
because  there  would  he  no  bores.' 
He  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
everything.  He  never  denies 
himself  anything.  He  himself  es- 
sentially belongs  to  'the  sty  of 
Epicurus.'  It  never  occurs  to  him 
that  there  is  any  place  for  im- 
provement in  himself  or  his  be- 
longings. Fed  up  to  the  eyelids 
himself,  it  is  no  care  to  him  that 
there  are  other  people  all  other- 
wise than  so  well  off  Perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  own  small  nature, 
he  recks  nothing  of  any  '  hunger 
of  the  heart'  that  may  be  the  case 
with  others.  Of  course  such  a 
man  in  an  unmodified  form  is 
conceited  and  ignorant  and  stupid. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however, 
that  there  is  an  optimism  which 
rises  to  a  higher  strain  than  this — 
a  spiritual  and  not  a  carnal  op- 
timism. Some  people  really  believe 
that  everything  really  happens  to 
them  for  the  best.  If  a  man 
breaks  his  leg,  for  instance,  he 
will  argue  that  this  is  all  for  the 
best.  As  a  case  in  point,  there 
is  good  Bernard  Gilpin,  who  was 
summoned  up  to  London  to  answer 
respecting  diverse  matters  which 
came  unpleasantly  under  the 
statute  De  lueretieo  coniburendo. 
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On  his  way  he  bioke  his  leg, 
-which  he  took  very  cheerfully, 
feeling  quite  sure  that  it  was  idl 
for  the  best.  And,  in  fact,  Maiy 
died  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  in 
those  days,  and  his  life  was  saved. 
And  your  thorough-going  optimist 
has  an  extremely  pleasant  theory 
that  everything  is  for  the  best, 
and  that  he  would  not  disturb 
anything  on  any  account.  Now 
I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
there  may  be  a  '  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil,'  and  that  a  divine 
alchemy  may  extract  blessed  re- 
sults from  evil  conditions.  Still, 
how  can  one  say  that  there  is  any 
positive  result  of  good  in  the  as- 
pect of  vice,  misery,  and  ignorance 
around  us?  One  might  as  well 
extract  sunshine  from  cucumbers 
as  consolation  from  such  evils. 
The  object  must  be  as  speedily 
and  thoroughly  as  possible  to 
modify  or  extirpate  the  eviL  That 
is  a  bad  kind  of  optimism  which 
is  content  to  leave  things  as  they 
are.  But  I  go  in  for  what  medicid 
men  call  'conservatory  surgery.' 
If  there  is  anything  worth  keep- 
ing, let  it  be  kept.  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  amputate  the  limb 
if  there  is  a  chance  of  healing  the 
wound.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
if  there  be  this  great  hurt  and 
harm,  I  cannot  indorse  the  stoical 
dogma  that  the  pain  is  no  eviL 
If  a  man  has  lost  his  front  tooth, 
or  has  been  a  shareholder  in  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  or  has  broken  his 
collar-bone,  or  been  rejected  by 
the  woman  he  really  loves,  that 
peems  to  me  an  imnatural  kind 
of  optimism  that  takes  it  all  for 
the  best.  At  least,  such  an  opinion 
lias  to  be  argued  on  supernatural, 
and  not  on  natural,  ground.  Such 
evils  may  be  overruled  for  good, 
but  such  things  are  not  good  in 
tiiemselves.  They  may  happen, 
as  Plato  says,  neither  with  nor 
yet  without  a  Providence — oude 
fUra   oitds    uvsu   dtov.      The  true 


optimism  lies,  not  in  believing  that 
all  things  are  best,  but  in  making 
the  best  of  aU  things.  What 
wonderful  instances  of  this  has 
our  House  of  Commons  afforded 
in  such  men  as  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
Mr.  Kavanagh!  A  life  may  be 
maimed  in  more  ways  than  by  a 
bodily  evil.  But  in  whatever  way 
the  maim  and  injury  may  come,  a 
man  should  still  consider  that  life 
is  a  supremely  good  gift,  and  ac- 
cept it  in  the  way  that  it  comes  to 
him,  resolved  to  live  courteously 
and  bravely ;  and  though  he  can- 
not so  far  hoodwink  his  reason 
as  to  coll  things  by  wrong  names, 
as  far  as  this  world  goes,  yet  he 
may  think  that '  behind  the  veil,' 
coidd  he  only  penetrate  it,  there 
may  be  a  higher  reason  for  things 
to  which  he  cannot  as  yet  attain. 
It  is  like  going  from  the  cheerful 
sunshine  into  a  vault  to  examine 
the  pessimistic  comer  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  life.  No  doubt  there 
are  at  times  veins  of  the  deepest 
sadness  in  the  sensitive  human 
spirit    Those  lines  of  Tennyson's, 

*  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 
mean, 
Sprang  from  the  depths  of  some  dirine 
despair,' 

are  fraught  with  meaning  to  so 
many  of  us.  I  suppose  that  there 
is  no  heart,  no  life  that  has  been 
always  free  from  this  bleak  sha- 
dow of  despair.  I  often  think 
over  Carlyle's  words :  *  When  I 
gazed  into  those  stars,  have  they 
not  looked  down  upon  me  as  with 
pity,  like  eyes  glistening  with 
heavenly  tears  over  the  little  lot 
of  man  T  In  these  days  we  have 
seen  pessimism  thrown  into  a 
positive  tlieory,  formally  enun- 
ciated and  supported  by  the 
authority  of  great  names.  Sopho- 
cles of  old  showed  his  melancholy 
irony  when  he  said  that  it  was 
best  of  all  not  to  be  bom,  and 
next  best  to  get  quit  of  life  as 
soon  as  we  could.     These  famous 
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words  of  the  great  tragedian  are 
the  received  motto  of  pessimism. 
No  one  can  read  John  Stuart 
Mill's  violent  arraignment  of  the 
whole  coarse  of  Nature  without 
seeing  that,  on  the  most  basal 
grounds,  he  is  a  pessimist.  We 
have  the  semi-scientific  system  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartwig.  Then 
Mr.  Sollj  writes  his  book  on  pes- 
simism, and  Mr.  Mallock  seri- 
ously aigues  out  the  question,  Is 
life  worth  the  living  1  And  then 
we  have  the  greatest  of  Italian 
scholars — as  a  boy,  he  wrote 
Greek  which  judges  could  hardly 
distinguish  from  Anacreon's — and 
loftiest  of  modern  Italian  poets, 
Giacomo  Leopardi,  who  has  dilat- 
ed on  the  misery  and  hopelessness 
of  human  life.  '  Perchance  Na- 
ture will  have  pity  on  us,'  he 
writes,  'if  there  exists  anything 
in  heaven  or  earth  that  has  pity 
on  man.'  He  writes  an  epithala- 
mium  for  his  sister,  but  warns  her 
that  her  sons  must  be  either 
cowards  or  unfortunates.  '  Choose 
them  unhappy;  between  happi- 
ness and  virtue  there  yawns  an 
awful  gulf.'  He  describes  both 
bis  school  and  himself  when  he 
says :  '  I  like  to  uncover  more  and 
more  the  misery  of  mankind  and 
of  all  creation,  to  touch  it  with 
my  own  hand,  to  be  seized  with 
a  cold  shudder  while  I  examine 
this  unhallowed  and  terrible  secret 
of  life.' 

There  is  always  a  deep  vein  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  of  sha- 
dowand  drawback,  in  every  human 
life.  One  man  wrote  miserrimus 
on  his  tomb,  and  there  are  many 
who  would  not  refuse  that  briefest, 
saddest,  and  most  significant  of 
epitaphs.  Whenever  I  come  to 
know  people  whose  lot  seems 
most  enviable  and  brilliant,  I 
know  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and  I  shall  unexpectedly 
open  some  closet-door  and  dis- 
cover a  skeleton.     Once  I  had  the 


privilege  of  knowing  somewhat  in- 
timately one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
famous  Englishmen  of  our  day.  He 
had  achieved  an  amount  of  fame 
and  fortune  far  beyond  his  hopes. 
But  there  were  black  shadows 
which  gathered  around  him.  He 
seemed  to  despair  of  the  prospects 
both  of  Christianity  and  of  so- 
ciety. His  main  difficulties  and 
unhappiness  arose  from  his  moral 
and  intellectual  speculations.  It 
was  clear  that  his  prevailing  mood 
was  melancholy.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  almost  frightful  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  told  me  one 
day  he  wished  he  had  never  been 
born.  And,  indeed,  this  has  been 
told  me  again  and  again  by  per- 
sons who,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  had 
especial  reasons  to  be  grateful  for 
their  creation,  preservation,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life.  'And 
what  IB  your  drawback  V  I  said  to 
a  friend  who  had  shown  me  over 
his  splendid  picture-gallery,  and 
lavished  princely  hospitality  on 
me.  'I  have  a  drawback,'  he 
answered  gravely,  and  he  told  me 
one  of  the  saddest  stories  to  which 
I  have  ever  listened.  And  now 
it  is  a  constant  formula  of  mine 
to  inquire,  if  such  an  inquiry  may 
be  permitted,  what  is  the  shadow, 
the  blight,  the  drawback,  the 
fatal  element  in  so  many  lives,  if 
not  in  every  human  life. 

That  discontent  which  heightens 
and  darkens  every  misfortune  fos- 
ters pessimism  and  finally  despair. 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  more  des- 
pair in  the  world  than  most  of  us 
think  of.  The  morning  papers 
have  always  some  terrible  sugges- 
tions on  this  head  in  their  para- 
graphs. Now,  of  all  things  that 
can  happen,  despair  is  the  direst 
and  the  very  foolishest.  It  is 
the  final  outcome  of  pessimism. 
'  Never  despair,'  said  Burke; '  and 
if  yon  do,  work  in  despair.'  Some- 
times the  theory  is  developed  in- 
to very  awful  practice.   It  is  very 
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curious  to  look  at  the  different  ways 
in  which  Greeks  and  Eomans  re- 
garded the  subject  of  stoicism. 
The  Greeks  argued  about  things, 
while  the  Eomans  simply  did 
them.  The  Greeks  argued  the 
question  generally,  but  the  Eomans 
opened  a  vein  and  plunged  into 
the  batL  Unfortunately  there 
is  always  a  heavy  average  of 
suicides :  never  more  than  in 
these  days  of  unres|;  and  excite- 
ment. Going  over  a  large  county 
lunatic  asylum,  the  medical  direc- 
tor told  me  that  the  main  cause 
of  insanity  was  neither  love  nor 
religion,  as  people  might  sup- 
pose, but  worry  about  business, 
and  money  troubles.  They  think 
that  they  might  get  out  of  this 
troublesome  world  by  the  simple 
method  of  taking  a  few  drops  of 
prussic-acid.  There  was  once  a 
vulgar  song,  which  I  believe  had 
its  origin  in  one  of  the  trans- 
pontine theatres  : 

'  Prossic-acid,  pruBsic-acid, 

Down  my  uiroat  1*11  quickly  tuck  it, 
For  I  never  shall  have  rest 
Until  I  have  kicked  the  bucket.' 

This  world  may  be  troublesome, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
is  something  worse  behind  it.  The 
French  have  a  theory  that  death 
wipes  away  dishonour.  In  Du- 
mas's  Monte  Cristo,  the  estimable 
Marseilles  merchant  and  his  son 
agree  that,  as  they  cannot  meet  their 
business  bills,  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  that  the  father  should  commit 
suicide.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
would  be  much  consolation  to  the 
creditors.  I  am  reminded  that 
the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that 
a  man  should  have  to  go  to  the 
workhouse.  JN^ow  the  work- 
house is  not  such  a  very  bad  sort 
of  place.  There  are  many  that 
are  worse.  I  make  a  point  of 
going  everywhere,  and  among 
other  places  I  have  repeatedly 
visited  a  workhouse.  As  I  have 
seen  the  old  men  take  their  cocoa 


or  skilly,  smoke  their  pipes,  and 
read  the  penny  paper,  well 
clothed  and  comfortably  housed, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  man 
might  be  worse  off  than  in  a 
workhouse.  It  is  astonishing  how 
cheerful  people  can  make  them- 
selves even  under  the  most  des- 
perate conditions.  I  have  just 
been  reading  a  book  in  which  a 
gentleman,  who  has  previously 
given  the  public*  an  account  of 
convict  prisons,  describes  his 
earlier  experiences  in  Whitecross- 
street  and  the  Queen's  Bench. 
Here  is  his  description  of  a  break- 
fast -  party :  *  Stewed  kidneys, 
broiled  bacon,  boiled  eggs,  and 
kippered  herrings  formed  the  hot 
dishes.  Knuckle  of  ham,  the 
remains  of  a  brace  of  grouse,  and 
a  standing  Lincolnshire  pork-pie 
were  ready,  cold,  to  support  them 
in  furnishing  us  with  a  good  meal ; 
while  coffee,  tea,  claret,  and  bot- 
tled Bass  afforded  ample  choice  of 
fluid  to  wash  it  down.'  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  dear  general 
reader,  you  are  not  really  afraid  of 
coming  to  the  workhouse.  It  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  you  can 
prophesy  to  your  son  when  he  is 
going  ahead  with  his  expenditure, 
or  tell  yoiu:  wife  when  she  has 
got  through  her  last  cheque  too 
quickly. 

Concerning  those  wretched  peo- 
ple who  really  do  give  up  in 
despair,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed 
that  good  was  on  the  way  to  them 
if  they  had  only  waited  a  little 
longer.  Lord  Lytton  has  pointed 
out  that  just  when  Chatterton 
destroyed  himself  in  despair,  in- 
fluential people  were  inquiring 
about  him,  and  were  coming  to  his 
rescue.  I  saw  a  paragraph  quite 
lately  in  the  Times  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  had  destroyed  himself 
for  fear  of  coming  to  want,  and  all 
the  time  a  large  legacy  was  lying 
ready  for  him.  And  the  other 
day  there  was  the  case  of  the  poor 
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fellow  whose  post-office  order  for 
fifteen  shillings  arriyed  just  a 
post  too  late.  So  necessary  is 
it  that  we  should  exercise  pa- 
tience, and  never  surrender  the 
privilege  of  immortal  hope.  The 
poet  never  wrote  a  truer  line  than 
'  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast'  It  struggles 
through  despondency  like  gleams 
of  simshine  on  the  wild  March 
days.  There  is  an  amiable  incon- 
sistency about  those  pessimists. 
Just  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  a 
smile  lurking  on  a  woebegone 
countenance,  so  pessimism  is 
sometimes  betrayed  out  of  its  black 
bile.  Just  so  we  have  heard  the 
story,  whether  true  or  not  we  do 
not  profess  to  say,  of  a  man  who 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  come,  and 
took  a  lease  of  his  house  for 
twenty  years  on  the  proceeds. 
We  find  even  Leopardi  writing  in 
his  early  days :  *  My  wish  is  to 
soar  and  to  become  great  and  im- 
mortal by  genius  and  by  study — 
an  enterprise  arduous,  and  perhaps 
for  me  visionary ;  but  man  must 
not  be  faint-hearted  nor  despair  of 
himself.'  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  general  tone  of  his 
writings,  amidst  his  repellenthome 
surroundings,  and  by  the  side  of 
an  uncongenial  parent. 

I  have  come  to  the  common- 
place, but  also  to  the  common- 
sense,  conclusion,  that,  on  the 
whole,  cheerfulness  is  the  right 
comer  to  lay  hold  by.  'Serve 
God  and  be  cheerful,'  was  the 
motto  of  holy  Bishop  Racket. 
'  Cheerfulness  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God*  is  a  true  saying.  *  I  pray 
thee,  dear  wife,  be  merry  in  God,' 
wrote  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the 
eve  of  his  execution.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  both  for  the  opti- 
mistic and  the  pessimistic  views 
of  things;    and  I  suppose  that 


the  truly  philosophical  thing 
would  be  to  strike  the  balance 
and  to  steer  for  a  via  media.  But 
I  am  conscious  that  I  lean  very 
decidedly  to  one  side.  I  lean  more 
to  the  optimist  side  than  to  the 
pessimist.  The  apex  of  the  three- 
cornered  view  shall  be  crowned 
and  happy  with  this  idea  of  cheer- 
fulness. I  cannot,  with  the  con- 
flict and  tragedy  and  sorrow  that 
are  around  us,  believe  that  this  is 
really  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Yet  if  things  are  not 
for  the  best,  we  may  yet  make 
the  best  of  them.  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  those  who,  if 
they  can  keep  their  snug  homes 
and  snug  incomes,  ask  no  other 
heaven.  But  still  less  can  I 
indorse  this  pestilential  pessimist 
theory.  But  whatever  the  sor- 
rows of  life,  I  indorse  the  words 
of  our  grand  poetess  : 

'  I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on, 
I  bless  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 
Through  dark  and  dread,  through  fire 

and  frost, 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on.' 

The  cloud  may  not  lift  horn. 
the  human  life,  but  there  may  be 
something  cheerful  beyond  the 
cloud.  This  too  was  the  tranquil 
serene  philosophy  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  of  English  poets — I 
mean  Wordsworth ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  sign  of  good  that  at  our 
universities  Wordsworth  is  now 
the  poet  most  deeply  studied  and 
keenly  appreciated.    He  says  -. 

*  Neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men. 
Nor  greeting  wh^re  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  mtercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful    faim  that  all  which  we 

behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.' 

Yes,  that  is  by  far  the  wisest 
as  well  as  the  happiest  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  three-cornered 
theory   really    exhausts    all  the 
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posaible  philoaophieB  of  practical 
human  life.  And  these  theories, 
though  coming  up  as  new  ideas 
and  with  a  new  terminology,  are 
in  reality  as  old  as  the  bills. 
The  optimist  and  the  pessimist 
are  just  onr  old  friends  the  laugh- 
ing and  the  crying  philosopher 
over  again.  Either  character  has 
always  seemed  to  mealittleabsuid. 
He  is  cruel  to  laugh  while '  the  still 
amall  music  of  humanity'  is  in  his 
ears.  'Kespectthehurden,  madam,' 
said  Napoleon  to  a  lady  who  was 
somewhat  ecomfnl  towards  a  poor 
man  carrying  a  load  nphilL  We 
cannot  indulge  in  the  laughter  of 
fools  while  we  recognise  ereiy- 
where '  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.'  Still  leea  can  we  in- 
dulge in  idle  tears  when  we 
recognise  the  glories  of  the  hopes 
for  the  race  and  for  the  indivi- 
duals.    You  must  needs  philoso- 


Ehise,  my  brother,  and  you  had 
ettet  get  hold  of  tJie  right  comer 
in  your  philosophy.  Play  with 
your  children  and  make  love  to 
your  wife.  Remember  Lord 
Melbourne's  advice  to  a  dullard 
Mend,  as  they  were  returning 
late  home  thrvi^h  the  atreete, 
that  he  might  at  least  have 
amused  himself  by  seeing  the 
light  flashed  from  the  badES  of 
the  lobsters  in  the  fishmongers' 
shops.  Learn  that  in  all  Nature, 
from  the  star  to  the  stone,  there 
is  instruction.  Keep  both  your 
conscience  and  your  digestion  in 
thoroughly  good  order.  Be  hope- 
ful ;  make  allowances ;  put  your- 
self in  other  people's  places  ; 
avoid  both  the  stoical  and  epicu- 
rean extremes ;  be  neither  sinner 
noi  Pharisee,  and  you  have  se- 
cured the  safest  and  pleasantest 
prong  of  our  three-homed  dilemma. 
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people  most  of  tbem,  were  bo  much 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  their  own 
concerns  and  the  concerns  of  their 
neighbours  affaire  of  paramount 
importance,  that,  if  a  great  Euro- 
pean war  had  broken  out,  they 
would  not  have  considered  it  of  one 
half  so  much  importance  as  the 
burning  of  Farmer  Beanstalk's 
ricks,  or  the  defalcations  of  the 
local  tax-gatherer.  The  death  of 
the  parish-derk  produced  a  more 
profound  impression  amongst  all 
ranks  and  classes  than  that  of  the 
EmperorNapoleon;  andtheCrimean 
war  was  only  thought  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  Southbay 
because  one  of  the  Squire's  sons 
happened. to  be  killed  before  Bo- 
bastopoL 

'  There  is  a  marble  in  the  church 
about  it,'  said  Southbay;  and  so 
summed  up  the  campaign. 

Never  was  there  so  self-contained 
a  little  town.  In  the  season  yisi- 
tors  came  and  went^  took  lodgings, 
paid  sufficient  sums  of  money  to 
landladies  and  tradespeople;  but 
Southbay  took  no  notice  of  them, 
beyond  putting  down  everything 
they  required,  in  the  way  of  eat* 
ing,  dnnking,  and  clothing,  at 
about  double  its  worth,  in  their 
bills. 

Southbay  did  nothing  for  the 
amusement  of  its  guests.  It  had 
no  bands,  no  regattas,  no  flower- 
shows,  no  promenades;  it  Would 
not  have  even  a  barrel-organ,  or  a 
monkey  clad  in  Highland  costume^ 
appear  in  its  streets. 

To  visitors  Southbay  was  austere, 
not  to  say  repellent  Their  money 
was  acceptable,  butthemselves — ^no. 
Southbay  did  not  like  its  sands 
to  be  dug  over  by  strange  children; 
}t  grudged  the  shells  that  infant 
hands  bore  triumphantly  inland. 
It  had  a  general  idea  that  there 
must  be  someithing  wrong  about 
the  homes  of  persons  who  left  thepi 
each  year  to  the  mercy  of  char- 
women and  servants;  and  it  viewed 


with  distinct  disfavour  the  dresses 
of  those*  ladies  who  thought  ta 
pleasure  Southbay  and  themselves 
by  donning  all  their  braveiy,  and 
appearing  in  church  arrayed  in 
silk  attire,  made  in  the  very  latest 
fashion.  The  wars  of  politicians, 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  the  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  art,  the  disco- 
veries made  by  explorers, — all  these 
things,  which  Southbay  read  about 
in  its  local  papers,  were  merely  re- 
garded as  parts  of  a  play  enacted  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  town. 

If  business  or  expediency  took 
any  of  the  Southbaians  up  to  Lon- 
don, themselves  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours imagined  London  must  be 
excited  by  the  circumstance.  That 
London  was  able  to  get  on  without 
people  from  Southbay  the  inhabit- 
ants understood^  after  a  fashion, 
just  as  they  understood  Jii^a  and 
the  Ehigi  still  remained  standing, 
even  though  no  tourist  hota  a- 
mongst  them  chanced  to  «i»  in 
Switzerland;  but  they  lak  the 
mountains,  during  sack  akMtce^ 
mustbelonely;  and  in  like  mavner 
they  had  a  conviction — none  -the 
less  certain  because  silent-'^'-^iiat 
without  visitors  from  Soottbay 
London  must  seem  empty.  The 
sense  of  personal  importance  was 
upon  every  one  in  Southbay ;  less 
because  of  that  importance  of  indi- 
viduality, which  chamcterises  even 
a  gutter  child,  but  because  he  or 
she  belonged  to  Southbay. 

It  was  something  to  have  been 
bom  there,  and  to  have  had  many 
ancestors  bom  there  likewise,  for 
many  previous  generations ;  but  it 
was  also  sometMng  to  be  taken  up 
by  Southbay,  figuratively  given  the 
freedom  of  that  historical  town,  ad- 
mitted to  the  ranks  of  fellowdiip, 
and  treated  almost  upon  an  equality 
with  those  who  had  'lived  there 
all  their  lives/ 

This  was  a  woik  of  time.  Not 
rashly  did  Southbay  youchsafa 
otiier  than  a  cold  welcome  to  thoee 
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who  bought  properties  or  took 
long  leases  of  houses  in  its  midst. 
Sonthbay  said,  and  said  rightly, 
that  it  Imew  nothing  aboat  stran- 
gers ;  and  so  it  was  tacitly  under- 
stood that  strangers  were  there  to 
be  treated  as  the  English  law  prao- 
tically  treats  those  it  is  supposed 
to  consider  innocent — as  most  pes- 
tilent criminab. 

Wben  a  new  man  came  to  the 
pretty  watering-place,  there  was  no 
story  concerning  him  that  might 
not  hare  hoped  to  gain  credence. 

If  Sonthbay  had  heard  he  was 
a  bigamist,  a  forger,  a  swindler, 
Sonthbay  would  have  said,  'Just 
what  I  idways  thought  about  him.' 

As  for  birth,  no  man  could  be 
well  bom  who  had  not  Sonthbay 
blood  in  his  veins.  Over  tea-  and 
supper-tables  genealogies  were  re- 
cited that  would  have  astonished  Sir 
!3emard  Burke.  Good  old  family- 
trees,  growing  in  other  pastures, 
werepronounoed mushrooms.  There 
was  always  some  ancient  dame,  or 
shaky  old  gentleman,  who  knew 
stories  to  the  disparagement  of 
Lord  A.'s  grandfather,  or  the  Mar- 
chioness of  B.*s  mamma. 

Voices  were  dropped  and  heads 
shaken,  and  such  utterances  as,  '  I 
oould  tell  a  tale  about  that  family ;' 
or,  '  There  were  good  reasons  why 
the  last  earl  did  not  marry,  only  the 
less  said  concerning  such  matters 
the  better;  though  it  was  stated 
on  the    best   authority  that  the 

scandal    concerning    Lady   ' 

and  so  forth, — all  of  which  remarks 
were  as  so  much  wine  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Sonthbay,  making 
glad  their  hearts  within  them,  and 
showing  more  conclusively  than  the 
parson  ever  did,  how  dreadfully 
wicked  the  world  was — ^that  world 
from  which,  each  Sunday  audibly, 
and  on  most  weekdays  in  its  heart, 
fiouthbay  prayed  to  be  delivered. 

For  the  world  to  Sonthbay 
Beemed  a  very  tangible  thing.  It 
meant  all  creation  outside  its  own 


little  circle — London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, New  York,  and  many  other 
places  mentioned  in  the  geography- 
book. 

The  feeling  which  induced  the 
Shetland  minister  to  pray  for  his 
own  country,  and  the  'adjacent 
islands'  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, was  rampant  at  Sonthbay. 
It  was  an  ignorant  little  place — a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  mental  civilisation ;  just 
tolerating  new  curates,  treating  doc- 
tors who  took  care  of  a  practice  as 
if  they  belonged  to  some  strange 
and  far-away  order  of  creation; 
taking  unkindly  to  wives  introduced 
from  a  distance,  and  refusing  alto- 
gether to  believe  in  husbands  from 
remote  counties — ^^say  Middlesex, 
or  Surrey,  or  Hertfordshire,  or  any 
other  shire  beyond  the  pale  of  that 
which  boasted  the  fee-simple  of 
Sonthbay. 

For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, Sonthbay  had  faUed  to  greet 
with  effusion  the  new  agent  who 
came  to  rule  over  the  great  Forrest 
estates.  For  some  motive  unin- 
telligible to  outsiders,  local  wisdom 
decided  Mr.  Albyn,  the  son  of  the 
late  agent^  ought  to  have  stepped 
into  his  father's  shoes.  That  Mr. 
Albyn  disliked  country  life,  and 
was  making  a  far  greater  success 
in  London  as  a  barrister  than  he 
oould  ever  have  hoped  to  do  at 
Southbay,  even  as  Mr.  Forrest's 
representative,  modified  their  opi- 
nion not  in  the  least.  Southbay 
had  known  him  as  a  boy,  and 
Southbay  felt  it  could  know  him 
as  a  man. 

On  the  contrary,  the  new  agent 
was  a  total  stranger  to  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
town.  No  one  knew  anything 
about  him  or  his  wife.  He  de- 
clined to  live  in  the  house  Mr. 
Albyn  had  inhabited  —  a  great 
staring  square  stone  house  on  the 
eastern  rpad,  commanding  an  un- 
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interrnpted  view  of  shingle  and  of 
restless  sea,  and  instead  '  took 
himself  off/  as  Sonthbay  indig- 
nantly expressed  itself,  to  a  Hmmp- 
ery  cottage'  on  the  way  to  Sonth- 
clLffe — a  cottage  which  it  was  an 
insalt  pnt  upon  the  Forrest  pro- 
perty for  Mr.  Forrest's  agent  to 
lire  in. 

'  £ut  what  can  be  expected  when 
a  landlord  deliberately  builds  him- 
self a  residence  in  a  strange  coonty, 
and  actoally  talks  of  letting  off 
some  of  his  land,  so  that  specalators 
may  come  and  ran  up  dreadful  villa 
residencesi  and  spoil  the  whole 
neighbourhood  V 

That  was  what  Bouthbay  asked ; 
and  as  somehow  the  new  agent 
seemed  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  infatuated  landlord, 
it  was  not  likely  he,  a  stranger,  an 
alien,  an  innovator,  would  be  re- 
garded with  much  favour. 

Once  for  all  it  may  be  said  the 
dreaded  change  has  been  wrought. 

Bouthbay  is  not  now  a  pretty 
little  town,  nestling  down  on  the 
sea-shore  under  the  shelter  of  soft 
green  hills. 

Capitalists,  speculative  builders. 
Conservative,  Liberal,  Indepen- 
dent, and  Progress  Societies  have 
found  out  the  place  and  changed 
the  very  face  of  Nature  itself. 

No  transformation  -  scene  was 
«ver  more  complete.  Where  broom 
waved  and  gorse  grew  there  are 
public  baths  and  lecture-rooms 
and  a  bazaar  and  a  riding-school. 
Mr.  Albyn's  old  house  has  been 
altered  into  an  hotel,  and  just 
beyond  it  a  pier  has  been  thrown 
out^  where  steamers  stop  and 
bring  hosts  of  visitors  to  this 
'favourite  watering-place,'  vide 
the  guide-book  to  Sonthbay.  Two 
lines  of  railway  have  tunnelled 
utider  the  hills,  and  come  out  of 
darksome  caverns  into  their  re- 
spective stations.  New  people 
jostle  the  old  inhabitants,  and  a 
fresh  cemeteiy  has  been  started,  to 


say  nothing  of  waterworks,  gas- 
works, and  a  brewery. 

There  has  been  even  a  talk  of 
trying  the  electric  light  along  the 
<  Old  Parade ;'  but  Bouthbay— the 
original  Sonthbay — does  not  care. 
Its  cup  has  long  been  full — electric 
or  any  other  lights  cannot  matter 
to  it  now. 

When  the  prospectus  of  the 
Pier  Hotel  Company  (Limited) 
was  issued,  with  Mr.  John  Albyn's 
name  as  one  of  the  directors, 
Sonthbay  figuratively  turned  its 
face  to  the  wall,  and  gave  np  the 
ghost. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  BROILING  afternoon  in  the 
latter  part  of  July — ^not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  the  sea  lying  blue  and 
still  under  the  summer  sun. 

The  clanging  of  church-bells; 
the  voices  of  many  children; 
wreaths  and  garlands  hung  about 
the  houses  and  suspended  across 
the  street ;  one  house,  of  no  pre- 
tensions and  of  mean  aspect,  more 
decorated  than  all  the  others ;  a 
certain  appearance  of  deadly  liveli- 
ness about  the  town ;  the  fact  of 
all  the  inhabitants  being  dressed  in 
gala  or  Sunday  costume, — denoted 
that  an  uncommon  event  was  stir- 
ring the  sluggish  pulse  of  South- 
bay. 

Round  and  about  the  Forrest 
Arms  a  grateful  smell  of  something 
very  savoury  pervaded  the  air. 
There  was  to  be  a  dinner  at  that 
ancient  hostelry,  recently  rechris- 
tened,  in  a  few  hours'  time.  It 
was  quite  a  holiday.  Tliere  had 
been  service  in  the  battered  chuidi 
with  the  old  stone  tower,  where 
the  bells  were  now  pealing,  and 
luncheon-parties  given  at  the 
houses  of  several  of  the  gentry. 
Maidservants  wore  wedding-fa- 
vours, and  all  the  Forrest  tenantry 
had    similar    decorations.      The 
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piondest  people  relaxed,  and  had 
some  pleasant  word  to  say  to  their 
humbler  neighbours ;  whilst  the 
poor  would  have  been  jubilant, 
save  that  their  joy  was  tempered 
by  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  hundred  pounds  sent  down  by 
Mr.  Forrest  for  their  behoof  was 
to  be  given  to  them  in  goods  or 
money. 

If  in  money —  But,  however, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story. 

Walking  up  the  shady  side  of 
the  High-street,  Mr.  Forde,  the 
rector,  encountered  his  parishioner 
Miss  Le  Deene  walking  in  the 
shade  likewise,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

'Whither  away?'  asked  the 
clergyman,  with  that  genial  smile 
and  gracious  affability  of  manner 
which  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
rectorship  had  disarmed  the  an- 
tagonism and  thawed  the  ice  of 
Southbay. 

*  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell 
you,'  answered  the' lady  thus  ad- 
dressed. '  Meeting  neither  husband 
nor  wife  here,  I  had  a  fancy  to 
walk  over  to  Southcliffe.' 

*•  Indeed  I'  said  the  rector 
thoughtfully. 

'  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Forrest's 
agent  should  absent  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Forrest's  wedding,' 
continued  Miss  Le  Deene. 

'  jEZis  is  to  be  at  the  dinner  this 
evening,'  remarked  the  rector. 

'Have  you  ever  seen  him?' 
asked  the  lady. 

*  Never,'  was  the  reply.  *  When 
I  called  he  was  out,  and  you  know 
they  do  not  come  to  church  at 
Southbay.' 

'I  Imow,'  groaned  Miss  Le 
Deene. 

^  Have  you  ever  seen  him?'  asked 
Mr.  Forde,  retorting  the  lady's 
question  of  a  moment  before. 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  but  I  have  seen 
her,  and,  simply  and  truly,  she  is 
the  loveliest  creatnrel  ever  beheld.' 


'  KeaUy  V 

*  Really,  Mr.  Forde,  I  am  but 
a  woman,  and  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  connoisseur  of  such  matters  ;  but 
I  have  been  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  in  my  time  seen 
many  beautiful  faces,  but  not  one 
like  hers.' 

'Indeed!'  said  the  clergyman 
again.  'You  have  excited  my 
curiosity.  I  must  call  again,  and 
try  to  see  her.' 

'  She  is  not  difficult  of  access,' 
answered  Miss  Le  Deene,  '  and  if 
she  is  at  home  when  you  call  she 
is  sure  to  see  you.  She  is  not 
handsome,  but  she  is  lovely — 
though  Southbay  won't  take  to 
her ;  just  the  very  sweetest  woman 
you  ever  met' 

And  with  that  parting  state- 
ment, which  indeed  might  have 
been  considered  a  slap  in  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Eector,  Miss  Le  Deene 
shook  hands  with  her  spiritual  ad- 
viser, and  walked  solitary  up  the 
hillside  and  over  the  cliffs. 

A  tall  angular  woman,  who 
followed  no  fashion  and  adopted 
no  party.  Who,  living  in  South- 
bay,  contemned  Southbay.  Who, 
bom  in  Southbay,  was  not  quite 
of  Southbay.  Who  had  brought 
ways  and  thoughts  into  Southbay 
that  Southbay  deemed  were  foreign 
to  its  nature ;  and  yet  who,  for  all 
her  travelling  and  reading  and  mix- 
ing with  society,  was  as  true  and 
typical  a  Southbaian  as  any  who 
had  lived  in  the  place  from  birth 
to  burial. 

The  daughter  of  a  bishop,  the 
granddaughter  of  a  judge — the 
judge  bom  in  Southbay,  the 
bishop  bom  in  Southbay  too  (the 
little  place  had  sent  out  many  a 
noted  man) — she  returned  after 
a  long  time,  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  descendants  of  her  pro- 
genitors, and  elected  to  do  several 
things  which  the  Southbaians 
viewed  with  suspicion. 

Unto  herself  she  was  a  rule,  and 
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unto  her  she  permitted  no  man  or 
woman  to  dictate. 

She  had  tried  varions  places  of 
residence  and  varioos  ways  of  life ; 
bnt  after  all — after  the  nps  and 
downs,  the  ins  and  onts — she 
came  back  to  Southbay,  as  people 
whose  position  elsewhere  was  most 
uncertain  had  a  habit  of  doing. 

In  Bonthbay  she  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  power.     Southbay  said, 

*  Miss  Le  Deene  had  her  notions 
about  things,*  or  her  <  special 
whims ;'  but  Southbay  did  not  con- 
trovert her  notions  or  contradict 
her  whims.  No;  not  even  when 
she  visited  the  Arkleys,  who  had 
not  responded  to  the  patronage  of 
Southbay. 

That  genial  town  only  remarked, 

*  Miss  Le  Deene  perhaps  is  right ; 
at  all  events  she  can  do  what  we 
cannot.' 

Therefore  Southbay,  when  once 
it  found  Mrs.  Arkley  from  home, 
was  content  so  to  leave  her,  while 
Mrs.  Arkley  seemed  more  than 
content  so  to  be  left. 

Bnt  Miss  Le  Deene  was  not  con- 
tent so  to  be  left.  She  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Arkley.  Whether 
her  husband  were  king  or  kuser, 
whether  she  had  sprung  from  the 
people  or  were  a  scion  of  some 
ancient  stock,  signified  not  a  pin  to 
the  bishop's  daughter.  That  lady 
understood  at  first  sight  the  wife 
of  the  new  agent  was  a  gentle- 
woman, and  the  loveliest  woman 
she  had  ever  beheld. 

She  was  not  handsome,  or  beauti- 
ful, or  pretty.  No  sculptor  would 
have  craved  to  chisel  her  features. 
No  artijBt  would  have  entreated  to 
portray  a  perfect  face. 

She  had  no  beauty  of  the  devil, 
wherewith  to  craze  the  pen  of  a 
certain  order  of  modem  novelists, 
but  she  was  lovely — simply,  wholly, 
entirely. 

When  you  looked  at  her  you 
could  wish  nothing  more,  you  could 
suggest  nothing  less.     Ton  never 


paused  to  think  whether  her 
features  were  regular,  her  hair  the 
rarest  shade  of  brown,  her  figure 
of  the  best  proportions ;  but  when 
you  saw  her  smile,  heard  her  voice, 
felt  the  warm  clasp  of  her  hand, 
you  knew  it  was  just  fair,  honest, 
pure  Susan  Arkley,  and  thought 
her,  with  Miss  Le  Deene,  a  most 
lovely  and  perfect  creature. 

As  her  visitor  drew  near  she  was 
standing  under  a  great  beech-tree 
that  grew  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
with  her  year-old  baby  in  her 
arms— a  fair  picture. 

How  tall  f  you  ask.  Well,  that 
was  one  of  the  questions  no  one 
who  ever  saw  her  thought  of  ask- 
ing ;  but  she  scarcely  reached  the 
middle  height;  a  slight  graceful 
creature,  hair  of  the  warmest 
shade  of  brown,  red  almost  when 
she  was  a  toddUng  little  mite,  but 
which  had  mellow^  into  the  bright- 
est, sunniest)  richest  brown  imagin- 
able. 

There  was  a  little  wave  in  it 
too,  such  as  is  to  be  found  often 
in  such  hair,  and  it  was  drawn 
back  from  her  forehead  and  rippled 
in  soft  curves  above  her  ears,  and 
was  drawn  together  behind  in  a 
knot 

Hers  was  the  dear  creamy  skin 
which  accompanies  such  hair,  and 
she  had  the  tender  hazel  eyes, 
shaded  by  long  black  lashes,  some- 
times wanting  in  that  conjunction. 

Sweetest  eyes,  innocent  as  a 
child's,  and  yet  earnest  with  all  a 
woman's  depth  of  tenderness;  eyes 
that  could  answer  to  another's 
mood,  smile  back  smiles,  melt  into 
pity,  weep  tears  of  sympathy,  look 
steadfastly  out  on  life ;  eyes  a  man 
might  well  love  to  see  in  the  face 
of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  his 
mother ;  and  that  if  once  you  had 
beheld  shining  at  you  with  the 
glamour  of  love  or  friendship,  you 
would  foiget  never  again  tiU  all 
love  and  aU  friendship  were  for- 
gotten too. 
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For  the  leet,  what  was  there! 
A  calm  white  brow ;  cheeks  never 
brilliant  with  colour,  save  when 
emotion  tinted  or  excitement  flashed 
them.  If  yon  had  taken  the  deli- 
cate leaf  of  a  blush  rose  and  laid 
it  against  her  cheek,  the  coloar 
fainUy  mantling  there  woold 
scarcely  hare  outvied  it.  Her  nose 
was  small  and  straight,  bat  be- 
longed to  no  recognised  order;  and 
her  month  was  frank,  sweet,  gra- 
cious. 

If  there  were  a  firmness  about 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  which 
epoke  of  a  strength  her  eyes  seemed 
to  belie,  it  was  softened  down  by 
the  tenderness  of  her  expression, 
shaded  off  by  the  lovely  carve  of 
her  lips,  and  the  sweet  dimples 
lying  in  transparent  hiding  for  the 
first  smile  to  discover  aud  reveal. 

A  girl  almost  in  appearance, 
and  yet  a  woman  who  had  left  her 
teens  behind  her  one  summer  birth- 
day some  six  years  agone. 

'  I  am  all  alone,'  ^e  said,  gaily 
coming  forward  over  the  green- 
sward to  meet  Miss  Le  Deene — 
'  all  alone,  except  baby  and  Betly. 
Every  one  else  is  off  to  see  the 
show ;  baby  is  too  young  and  Betty 
too  old  to  care  for  such  Vanities.' 

*But  you,  Mrs.  Arkley — I  was 
perfectly  amazed  not  to  meet  you 
to-day.  Without  offence,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  say  you  are  not  too 
young — as  you  certainly  are  not 
too  old — to  enjoy  a  gala-day.' 

Mrs.  Arkley  laughed  as,  with 
the  gesture  of  one  well  accustomed 
to  such  pastime,  she  tossed  up 
baby  and  held  him  high  in  the  air, 
she  looking  at  him  with  merry 
upturned  face,  he  crowing  in  the 
intensity  of  his  delight. 

*  Forgive  me,'  she  said  the  next 
moment,  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
perceiving  that  Miss  Le  Deene 
failed  to  see  how  she  had  origin- 
ated any  amusing  idea.  '  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  your  notion 
that  I  was  ^ely  to  be  attracted 


hyfStes  and  festivals.  These  are 
for  other  folks — are  not  they,  boy 
darling  ?  The  fact  is  I  have  seen 
so  many  shows  that  I  do  not  think 
I  should  fret  if  I  never  saw  an- 
other. One  evening  I  came  home 
from  a  great  party,  and  took  off 
my  finery,  glass  slippers  and  all, 
and  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should  ever 
care  to  walk  into  fairyland  again, 
unless — unless  an  impossibility 
came  to  pass.' 

'  Were  you  so  unhappy  at  that — 
that  great  party  you  speak  ofl' 
asked  Miss  Le  Deene. 

*  Unhappy  I'  cried  Mrs.  Arkley. 
'  0,  dear,  no  1  It  was  fairyland  I 
passed  through  that  day,  and  I 
found  an  endianted  prince  there. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  bells — the  influ- 
ence of  the  wedding — memory — 
something  which  makes  me*  talk 
in  this  hght-minded  way.  Pray 
come  in — ^you  must  be  so  tired — 
and  have  some  tea.  Betty  is  mak- 
ing it' 

*  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  husband?  asked 
Miss  Le  Deene,  passing  through  a 
window  opening  to  ^e  ground, 
and  wreathed  in  a  green  frame  of 
tangled  clematis  and  passion-flower 
and  roses. 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  Mrs.  Arkley 
answered ;  but  her  tone  was  slower 
and  her  voice  graver  now,  her 
visitor  noticed.  '  He  must  go  down 
to  the  tenants'  dinner,  and  I  scarcely 
think  he  will  come  back  home  first.' 

'  Ahem !  Something  wrong 
here,'  decided  Miss  Le  Deene. 
'  My  lady's  pretty  tongue  does  not 
wag  so  fast  or  so  glibly  when  she 
speaks  of  the  real  lord  and  master 
as  it  did  when  she  talked  of  the 
fairy  prince.  That  is  why  she 
does  not  care  for  shows,  and  why 
festivals  and  feasts  are  alike  unin- 
viting.' 

*  Is  your  husband  very  shy,  Mrs. 
Arkley  V  asked  the  judge's  grand- 
daughter blandly  and  insinuatingly, 
as   that  functionary   might  have 
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put  a  similar  question  from   the 
bench. 

*No,  he  is  not  shy,'  answered 
Mrs.  Arklej,  but  she  said  the 
words  thoughtfully,  and  half  hid 
her  face  in  baby's  neck. 

*  Perhaps  he  is  very  proud  V 
suggested  Miss  Le  Deene,  with  a 
lightsome  smile,  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  real  artfulness  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

'  No,  certainly  not  proud,'  said 
the  young  wife  dreamily,  '  though 
if  any  one  ever  had  cause  to  be 
proud  it  is  he ;'  and  as  she  spoke 
a  soft  light  came  into  her  eyes, 
like  a  sweet  effect  of  tearful  sun- 
shine. 

'  I  have  heard,'  remarked  Miss 
Le  Deene — *  a  little  bird  whis- 
pered the  story  about  Southbay — 
that  Captain  Arkley  has  greatly 
distinguished  himself.' 

Mrs.  Arkley  smiled. 

*  O,  yes,  indeed !  More,  far 
more  than  that ;  but  he  does  not 
like  me  to  speak  about  it.  He 
won't  talk  of  such  things  himself, 
or  allow  me  to  talk  of  them  either.' 

'  One  can  see  who  is  master 
here,'  considered  Miss  Le  Deene, 
who,  unlike  Sarah,  had  never 
called  any  man  lord,  with  amaze- 
ment, and  who  could  not  avoid 
feeling  a  pitying  contempt  for  a 
woman  who  even  professed  to  obey 
her  husband  ;  but  she  only  said 
aloud,  *  The  Victoria  Cross  was 
conferred  upon  him,  was  it  not )' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Mrs.  Arkley, 
with  a  wistful  far-away  look  and  a 
repressed  sigh. 

She  was  thinking,  poor  sonl, 
it  might  sometimes  be  a  decoration 
dearly  bought,  and  that,  reversing 
the  usual  order  of  things,  not  even 
such  a  crown  could  lighten  the 
burden  of  a  life-long  cross. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  came 
in  with  tea.  Never  did  interrup- 
tion seem  more  welcome. 

*Take  baby,'  said  the  mother, 
and  her  voice  was  full  of  unshed 


tears,  'and  put  him  to  sleep,  please, 
Betty.  Our  little  household  seema 
quite  demoralised  to-day.  Miss  Le 
Deene;  but  then  we  have  not  a 
Mr.  Forrest  married  every  week.' 

*  Do  you  know  him  personally  V 
asked  Miss  Le  Deene. 

*  Intimately.  He  has  been  a 
dear  friend  of  ours  for  years  past.^ 

*  Indeed !'  commented  Miss  Le 
Deene,  feeling  puzzled  by  the 
statement 

Though  Mr.  Forrest's  father 
had  risen  '  quite  from  the  people,' 
so  the  Southbay  babble  had  it,  still 
he  had  risen  from  the  people  of 
Southbay;  and,  spite  of  the  fact 
that  scarcely  any  one  in  the  town 
was  acquainted  with  him  even  by 
sight,  the  individual  who  possessed 
all  the  great  Forrest  properties, 
all  the  shore  rights  and  mineral 
rights,  and  Heaven  only  knew 
how  many  other  rights  besides, 
seemed  a  great  man  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bishop's  daughter. 

Miss  Le  Deene  sip[>ed  her  tea 
in  silence.  There  was  a  certain 
dreaminess  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  pretty  drawing-room,  and 
Miss  Le  Deene  felt  meditative. 
She  did  not  understand  the  Ark- 
leys  ;  did  not  comprehend  any  one 
electing  to  live  in  a  lonely  cottage 
when  a  good  house  in  Southbay 
was  to  be  had  for  a  song;  could 
not  see  why  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arkley 
persisted  in  refusing  the  invitations 
sent  them  for  tea,  dinner,  a  little 
evening;  why  Mrs.  Arkley  was 
seen  so  rarely  in  Southbay,  and 
Captain  Arkley,  as  one  might  say, 
never.  Two  whole  months  at 
Soathcliffe,  and  stranger  to  South- 
bay  than  though  they  had  lived 
hundreds  of  imles  away,  toiling 
across  the  hills  to  Southchurch, 
and  keeping  themselves  aloof,  as 
if  he  were  a  duke  and  she  a 
duchess. 

Indeed,  the  Duchess  of  Landless 
had  behaved  herself  very  differ- 
ently while  taking  the  air  and  sea- 
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baths  at  Sonthbaj.  Once,  when 
overtaken  by  a  thnnderstorm,  she 
soaght  refuge  in  widow  Harting's 
cottage,  where  she  seated  herself 
qnite  affably,  and  gave  the  widow's 
little  granddaughter  a  threepenny- 
piece  when  the  shower  passed  over. 

Miss  Le  Deene  had  heard  some 
ramoar  of  a  severe  wound  Captain 
Arkley  received  when  fighting; 
who  was  it  amongst — ^the  Chinese, 
or  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  the 
Tartars,  or  any  other  people  ?  It 
did  not  much  signify  to  Southbay 
where  the  soldiers  of  England  had 
fought  or  were  fighting.  At  all 
events,  she  knew  tidings  to  that 
effect  had  reached  the  little  town. 
Perhaps  it  had  touched  his  head  or 
spoiled  his  temper. 

A  certain  admiral  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  returned  home 
short  of  a  leg,  g^ew  simply  unbear< 
able  while  the  wind  was  in  the 
east;  while  she  remembered  a 
Waterloo  veteran,  of  whom  his 
relations  said,  whenever  his  over- 
night potations  had  been  too  deep 
and  too  strong,  he  always  de- 
clared, '  That  bullet  is  troubling  me 
again.' 

Perhaps  Captain  Arkley  grew 
at  times  unbearable ;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, he  was  always  unbearable, 
and  preferred  his  own  temper  to 
any  other  society.  Miss  Le  Deene 
had  met  with  two  or  three  eccentric 
people,  who,  though  sound  of  limb 
and  harbouring  no  bullets,  had 
preferred  their  personal  company 
to  the  best  which  could  be  offered 
them. 

Poverty  did  not  cause  the  Ark- 
leys  to  Uve  away  at  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  spot  as  Southcliffe ;  of  that 
Miss  Le  Deene  felt  perfectly  satis- 
fied. The  interior  of  the  cottage 
was  furnished  in  the  most  expensive 
manner:  nothing  in  the  way  of 
comfort  or  luxury,  for  which  the 
modest  rooms  afforded  space,  was 
absent.  Rich  hangings,  rare  china, 
exquisite  pictures,  a  magnificent 


piano;  a  thousand  little  nick- 
nacks  that  must — so  she  silently 
appraised  their  value — have  cost  a 
small  fortune. 

The  tearservice  in  its  way  was 
daintily  elegant; '  and  every  thread' 
— I  quote  Miss  Le  Deene's  state- 
ment verbatim,  as  made  to  her 
cronies  afterwards  —  *  of  Master 
Son  and  Heir's  dress  would  bear  the 
closest  inspection.' 

As  for  flowers,  '  the  place,'  said 
Miss  Le  Deene,  'is  like  a  horti- 
cultural show — ^banks  of  them,  in- 
side and  out;  a  perfect  waste  of 
money,  I  call  it;  and  on  the  top 
of  Southcliffe,  too,  where  there  is 
not  a  creature  but  themselves  to 
see  the  exhibition.  But  she  is  the 
fairest  flower  of  them  all ;  and  I 
do  say  it  is  a  thousand  pities  her 
friends  let  her  marry  him,  that  I 
do.' 

And  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  latter  part  of  Miss  Le 
Deene's  sentence,  there  could  be 
no  question  but  that,  as  has  been 
said  before,  Mrs.  Arkley  was  as 
sweet  a  flower  as  a  man  need  de- 
sire to  see  in  town  or  country, 
in  crowded  rooms  amongst  others 
rare  and  lovely,  or  blooming  in 
sweet  simplicity  on  the  lonely 
mountain-side. 

While  her  visitor  was  exercising 
her  astute  mind  in  wandering  over 
all  likely  possibilities,  threading 
her  devious  way  through  pros  and 
cons  innumerable,  Mrs.  Arkley's 
thoughts  had  also  been  upon  a 
journey.  Backwards  and  forwards 
they  had  strayed,  now  over  the 
past,  again  looking  hopefully  into 
the  future,  finally  reverting  to  the 
present ;  and,  when  they  did  so,  she 
found  that  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
which  appeared  as  she  woke  from 
her  reverie  to  have  lasted  much 
longer  than  was  really  the  case, 
had  fallen  upon  herself  and  her 
visitor,  whose  eyes,  with  no  hint  of 
speculation  in  them,  were  now 
fastened  on  the  blue  sea,  which  she 
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beheld  throngh  a  tracery  of  leaves 
glittering  in  the  distance. 

On  the  air  there  came  frequent 
whiffs  from  the  hedge  of  sweet- 
briei  that  bounded  one  portion  of 
the  lawn.  The  scent  was  not  con- 
stantly perceptible,  but  at  intenrals 
it  wandered  into  the  room,  for  a 
moment  putting  out  of  court  the 
fragrance  of  roses  and  the  odour  of 
lilies. 

Ever  after,  even  in  the  dead 
winter-time  of  the  year,  when  Miss 
Le  Deene  thought  of  Mrs.  Arkley 
— 'Which  was  often — ^the  vision  of 
that  charming  lady  appeared  sur- 
rounded by  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
while  across  the  waters  of  memory 
there  stole  subtly  and  gently  the 
perfume  of  sweetbrier  borne  on  the 
breath  of  a  faint  west  wind. 

Who  amongst  us  has  not  some 
association  of  the  kind  1  Heaven 
grant,  friends,  that  yours  may  be 
as  pure  and  pleasant  as  that  which 
brought  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Ark- 
ley wafted  to  the  heart  of  a  rugged- 
looking  elderly  lady ! 

*  You  must  excuse  my  preoccu- 
pation,' said  Mrs.  Arkley,  blushing 
a  little,  as  if  she  alone  had  been 
engrossed  in  thought ;  'but  I  began 
marvelling  why  yon  asked  if  my 
husband  were  proud;  was  it' — 
she  put  the  question  with  a  slight 
hesitancy,  and  yet  archly  too— 
'because  we  were  not  present  at 
my  sister's  wedding  V 

'  Good  gracious,  no !'  answered 
Miss  Le  Deene,  in  blunt  astonish- 
ment, putting  down  her  cup  that 
she  might  stare  the  better  at  Mrs. 
Arkley.  'Till  this  moment  I 
was  not  even  aware  you  had  a 
sister.' 

'  Not  aware  I  had  a  sister  V  re- 
peated Mrs.  Arkley,  laughing  out- 
right 

'  No ;  how  should  I  know  any- 
thing about  her?  Now  that  I 
do  know  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage,  if  it  be 
a  matter  meet  for  congratulation. 


I  hope  she  has  made  what  the 
world  calls  a  good  match  V 

'  I  call  it  a  good  match  in  every 
respect^'  answered  Mrs.  Arkley, 
the  dimples  in  her  face  rippling 
over  with  fun. 

'  But  I  daresay  you  are  romantic. 
I  should  not  like  to  take  your 
opinion  exactly  on  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Is  the  gentleman — ^has 
he,  in  a  word,  plenty  of  money  f 

*  Well,  yes,'  was  the  reply.  *  He 
is  young,  rich,  handsome,  kind, 
generous,  considerate.' 

*  A  goodly  list  of  virtues,'  re- 
marked Miss  Le  Deene. 

'  w^d  his  name  is  Forrest,'  added 
Mrs.  Arkley  slyly. 

*  No  i  you  cannot  mean  that — 
not  our  Mr.  Forrest  \  I  believe, 
you  wicked  creature,  you  have 
been  making  fun  of  me  all  this 
time.  I  alinost  doubt  whether 
you  possess  a  sist^.' 

'  Indeed  I  do— three  of  them.' 

'  And  one  h  really  married  to  a 
gentleman  named  Forrest  f 

'To  our  Mr,  Forrest,  as  you 
call  him.' 

'But,  my  dear,  how  can  that 
be?  Mr.  Forrest  is  only  married 
to-day,  and  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Beverend  Sir  Hubert  Yarrell.' 

*  To  Milly ;  yes,  my  dear  sister. 
I  thought  all  Southbay  knew  that' 

If  Miss  Le  Deene  had  spoken 
her  mind,  she  would  have  an- 
swered that  all  Southbay  should 
know  it  before  she  slept ;  but  she 
refrained  from  that  utterance,  and 
tried  to  conceal  the  depth  of 
the  conversational  abyss  into 
which  she  felt  she  had  descended 
by  talking  loquaciously  concerning 
the  would-be  wisdom  of  Southbay 
on  matters  which  did  not  concern 
its  interests  in  the  least,  and  its 
inconceivable  ignorance  on  points 
that  were  really  important  to  it;  by 
laughing  at  the  dense  stupidity  of 
the  littie  town,  and  her  own  stu- 
pidity as  an  inhabitant;  telling  Mrs. 
Arkley  she  was  a  sly  puss,  tibough 
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she  looked  as  iimooent  as  her  own 
baby;  winding  np  by  an  assar- 
ance  that  the  first  time  she  saw 
Captain  Arkley  she  would  com- 
plain of  haidng  been  so  mystified 
and  perplexed  by  his  pretty  wife 
as  never  a  sober  spinster  was  mys- 
tified and  perplexed  before. 

And  so  oovering  what  she  felt 
had  been  a  social  defeat — a  com- 
plete roat  from  a  stranger  she  had 
rather  intended  to  patronise  with 
a  bold  front  and  an  abundance  of 
badinage — Miss  Le  Deene  took  her 
leave  and  wended  her  way  back  to 
Southbay,  marvelling  greatly  as  she 
walked  along. 

Just  before  she  reached  the 
Parade  she  met  that  Mr.  Albyn 
who  ought,  Southbay  had  decided, 
to  have  been  agent  instead  of  Mr. 
Arkley.  He  was  a  clever  young 
man,  possessed  of  manners  even 
more  decided  than  those  which 
rendered  Miss  Le  Deene  remark- 
able, and  given  to  a  directness  of 
speech  which  stood  him  perhaps  in 
better  stead  in  the  London  courts 
than  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  his 
native  Southbay. 

He  did  not  come  often  to  South- 
bay  now,  and  it  was  a  long  time — 
nearly  twelve  months — ^since  Miss 
Le  Deene  had  seen  him. 

'  Going  to  the  dinner  f  he  asked, 
when  the  first  salutations  were 
over. 

'  Are  you  V  said  Miss  Le  Deene, 
who  was  impervious  to  his  raillery. 

'Yes,*  he  answered,  'I  intend 
doing  so  presently ;  and  you — ' 

'Have  been  drinking  tea  with 
the  agent's  wife.' 

*  Did  you  see  the  agent  f 

'No;  and  I  do  so  want  to  see 
him,  for  I  fancy  there  must  be 
something  odd  about  him.' 

'  Your  fancy  has  as  usual  served 
its  mistress  faithfully,'  remarked 
Mr.  Albyn. 

'What  is  it  that  is  wrongf 
asked  the  lady  eagerly.  '  None  of 
us  have  ever  be^  able  to  know 


what  to  make  of  them  since  they 
took  up  their  quarters  at  South- 
cUffe.' 

'And  what  did  you  make  of 
them  over  the  dish  -of  teaf  sug- 
gested the  young  man  as  a  leader. 

'Well,  I  am  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever.  I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Arkley's  could  have  been  a 
love  match,  for  her  face  clouds 
whenever  her  husband  is  men- 
tioned; and  though  she  spoke 
quite  pleasantly  about  her  sister's 
marriage,  still  you  must  remember 
they  were  not  at  the  wedding,  and 
I  concluded  she  felt  the  difference 
between  her  own  position  as  wife 
to  a  mere  agent,  when  contrasted 
with  the  much  more  suitable  alli- 
ance Miss  Millicent  Yarrell  has 
contracted.' 

'  And  you  think  she  wishes  she 
had  done  as  well  ¥ 

'  I  do,  naturally.' 

Hearing  this,  Mr.  Albyn  burst 
into  what  Miss  Le  Deene  in  her 
precise  moments  called  'one  of 
his  great  horse-laughs.' 

'  That  is  too  good  ?  he  exclaimed. 
'I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  .can- 
not help  laughing.  Why,  Forrest 
wanted  to  marry  Mrs.  Arkley  her- 
self. He  followed  her  about  like 
her  shadow;  and  it  is  said  she 
actually  accepted  him  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  she  met  her 
present  husband  just  back  from 
the  wars.  She  married  Captain 
Arkley  against  the  wishes  of  all 
her  people,  for  Sir  Hubert  counts 
as  a  mere  nobody ;  and  the  loving 
pair  would  not  have  had  a  shilling 
upon  which  to  start  housekeeping 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Forrest 
And  now  I  must  say  good-bye, 
Miss  Le  Deene.*^ 

And  so  likewise  we  must  say 
good-bye  to  Miss  Le  Deene,  and  go 
back  more  than  a  dozen  years,  into 
the 'sixties. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  'sixties,  then,  there  lived  in 
the  flattest,  hreeziest,  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  healthy  connty  of  Nor- 
folk a  oertain  clergyman  named 
Yarrell. 

He  was  Vicar  of  Bersey,  a  re- 
markably poor  living,  and,  except 
in  the  matter  of  children,  he  could 
not  be  considered  richly  endowed. 

Well  bom,  well  bred,  well  edu- 
cated; it  might  have  been  thought 
that  he  had  many  chances  in  his 
favour,  and  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible he  might  yet  achieve  great 
things;  bat  the  only  member  of 
his  house  who  had  ever  held  out  a 
helping  hand  was  dead  ;  his  breed- 
ing was  of  that  prepossessing  but 
not  very  serviceable  description 
which  shrinks  from  contact  with 
those  who  might  possibly  prove  of 
benefit ;  his  Vacation  he  used  in  a 
manner  only  calculated  to  make 
him  a  bookworm ;  and  so  at  eight- 
and-forty  he  found  himself,  as  re- 
gards fortune,  just  so  much  worse 
than  when  he  was  ordained  deacon 
that  he  had  aged  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  was  saddled,  more- 
over, with  five  serious  responsi- 
bilities in  the  persons  of  a  wife  and 
four  daughters. 

Sons  had  been  given  to  him,  but 
they  were  dead :  opportunities  had 
presented  themselves,  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  avail  himself  of 
them.  The  list  of  authors  with 
whose  works  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  could  not  be  considered 
other  than  appalling,  but  no  writer 
amongst  them  had  been  able  to 
teach  him  how  to  compose  a  really 
fine  sermon. 

Even  if  he  had  managed  to  do 
so,  it  would  not  have  been  much 
appreciated  by  the  members  of  his 
congregation.  Better  for  him  at 
Bersey  to  have  known  something 
about  sheep  and  roots,  and  the 
points  of  a  good  milch-cow,  and  so 
win  his  way  to  intimacy  with  his 


people,  than  to  excel  in  oratory. 
But  Mr.  Yarrell,  thongh  unblessed 
with  genius,  was  not  blessed  with 
common  sense.  If  ever  a  man 
were  made  a  butt  for  the  irony  of 
fortune,  he  was  the  man.  If  ever 
a  rQund  peg  found  itself  dropped 
into  a  square  hole,  he  was  the  peg. 
Of  rural  affairs  he  knew  even  less 
than  he  did  of  courts.  With  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
men  who  looked  to  their  labourers 
and  their  wheat-fields  to  provide 
bread  for  their  families,  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  their  landlords' 
requirements,  he  had  as  much 
understanding  sympathy  as  with  a 
Chinese.  In  return  his  people 
did  not  in  the  least  understand 
him. 

That  they  liked  and  respected 
him,  and  in  a  vague  way  were 
proud  of  a  parson  who  could  read 
all  the  books  ranged  round  the 
walls  of  his  study,  arose  more 
perhaps  from  instinct  than  from 
reason. 

Mr.  Yarrell  was  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  and  if  he  buried  his 
talent,  and  rendered  both  qualities 
as  useless  as  such  qualities  ever 
can  be  made,  it  was  more  his  mis- 
fortune than  his  fault 

Such  men  generally  marry  young 
a  wife  destitute  of  fortune.  Mr. 
Yarrell  married  young  a  lady  who 
would  have  brought  a  better  dowry 
to  him  had  she  come  with  an  empty 
hand. 

As  matters  were,  she  had  a  dot 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  which 
was  so  invested  and  tied  up  that 
it  brought  in  under  a  hundred  a 
year;  but  if  it  had  yielded  a 
revenue  of  thirty  thousand,  it  could 
not  have  proved  a  source  of  greater 
annoyance  to  Mr.  Yarrell. 

College  debts,  an  unlucky  sig- 
nature— a  mere  matter  of  form  to 
oblige  a  friend — expenses  incurred 
at  first  entering  the  Church,  an 
easy  temperament,  and  a  generous 
heart,  had  swallowed  up  the  small 
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fortune  which  his  father,  a  younger 
son,  left  to  him  at  his  death. 

The  living  of  Bersej  was,  as  I 
have  said,  poor.  Year  hy  year 
Mr.  Yarrell  failed  to  make  his  oat- 
goings  balance  his  incomings.  He 
had  no  personal  extravagances ;  he 
was  content  to  sit  down  to  cold 
mutton,  or  to  no  mutton  at  all; 
but  Mrs.  Yarrell  thought  the  ninety 
odd  pounds  a  year  she  possessed 
warranted  a  certain  expenditure 
which  might  not  have  been  neces- 
sary had  Mr.  Yarrell  married  'a 
wife  without  a  sixpence  ;*  and  con- 
sequently the  vicar  had,  when  debts 
accumulated,  to  make  an  effort  and 
ask  assistance  from  his  grandfather. 

80  long  as  his  grandbfather  lived 
the  periodical  famine  at  Bersey 
Vicarage  was  relieved,  not  in  any 
generous  or  agreeable  manner  per- 
haps, but  still  relieved. 

Sir  Bolton  Yarrell  did  not 
give  a  penny  more  than  he  was 
asked — very  often  indeed  not  so 
much  as  he  was  asked ;  and  though 
he  might  have  procured  his  grand- 
son a  better  and  more  congenial 
living,  he  never  made  the  least 
effort  to  do  so.  But  still,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  did  help,  and  it 
was  only  when  he  died  that  the 
actual  bitterness  of  insufficient 
means  began  to  make  itself  felt  at 
Bersey  Vicarage. 

In  due  time  there  came  the 
accustomed  difficulty,  and  when  it 
had  lasted  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  Mr.  Yarrell,  though  his 
pride  winced  during  the  operation, 
asked  the  new  baronet,  his  cousin, 
for  help. 

Which  was  refused  as  curtly 
and  discourteously  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

The  latest  owner  had  always 
been  jealous  of  the  favour  shown 
to  Mr.  Yarrelly  slight  though  the 
evidences  of  that  favour  were,  and 
he  told  the  clergyman  in  so  many 
words  he  did  not  intend  to  admjl 
the  claims  of  relationship,  tr  to 


burden  himself  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  any  of  his  kindred. 

It  was  a  merciful  letter,  inas- 
much as  it  was  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  conclusive.  The  writer 
encouraged  no  false  hopes,  and  ex- 
pressed no  sympathy  with  mis- 
fortune, deserved  or  undeserved. 
^  I  have  my  wife  and  family  to  see 
to,'  he  concluded;  'and  having 
been  kept  out  of  the  property  for 
an  unreasonable  period,  I  must 
now  try  to  make  the  best  I  can 
of  it.' 

He  was  right  enough,  no  doubt, 
according  to  his  light.  If  the 
old  baronet  had  lived  another  year 
he  would  have  been  a  century  old ; 
and  the  new  baronet  was  not  a 
young  man;  so,  as  he  said,  it 
behoved  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  time. 

Though  a  title  may  run  in  a 
family,  old  age  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  likewise. 

On  a  certain  spring  morning  in 
the  'sixties,  then,  things  were,  in 
spite  of  a  glorious  sunrising,  look- 
ing very  black  indeed  at  Bersey 
Vicarage. 

Susie,  the  eldest  daughter,  a 
girl  in  age,  a  child  in  manner,  a 
woman  in  mind,  acknowledged  this 
fact  with  a  sigh  as  she  laid  her 
father's  letters  on  her  father's 
study-table,  and  saw  that  there 
were  even  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  suspicious-looking  en- 
velopes amongst  them. 

Susie,  though  still  in  her  teens, 
was  in  Uiat  family  a  very  tower  of 
strength.  If  she  had  been  a  man 
she  would  have  gone  out  and 
fought  lions;  she  would  have 
striven  to  slay  €k)Haths.  She  was 
strong  in  her  love,  her  loyalty,  and 
her  tenderness,  and  it  almost  broke 
her  young  heart  to  see  the  gray 
hairs  in  her  father's  head,  and  to 
notice  how  he  was  getting  to  stoop, 
also  how  much  meeker  than  ever 
the  dear  face  was  growing. 

When  the  trouble  and  the  trial 
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seemed  more  than  she  conld  bear, 
she  was  wont  to  nm  oat  into  the 
vicarage  garden,  and,  burying  her 
face  against  the  soft  turf  growing 
at  the  root  of  some  old  tree,  sob, 

'  O  papa  I  my  own  dear,  dear, 
sweet  papa  1' 

Mrs.  Yarrell  met  her  trials  dif- 
ferently. 8he  breakfasted  in  bed, 
and  lay  on  the  sofa  most  part  of 
the  day.  Each  of  ns  has  his  or 
her  peculiar  way  of  encountering 
misfortune,  and  Mrs.  Yarrell  gene- 
rally got  the  best  of  hers  by  main- 
taining, as  far  as  the  ontside  world 
was  concerned,  a  masterly  inac- 
tiyity. 

lliings  had  arriyed  at  a  very 
bad  pass  indeed  on  that  espeoiid 
spring  morning ;  they  were  so  bad 
Bnsie  conld  not  even  cry  about 
them.  Her  tears  seemed  dried  up, 
and  with  reason,  perhaps,  for  the 
dignity  of  existence  was  beginning 
to  oppress  her.  8he  was  old 
enough  now  to  suffer  the  keenest 
pang  a  girl's  heart  can  know. 
News  had  come  that  week  of  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  Abyssinia^ 
and  to  her  that  the  man  she  had 
loyed  all  her  young  life-— ever  since 
she  could  remember  anything—* 
lo?ed  as  boy,  stripling,  soldier, 
was  badly,  though  not  mortally, 
wounded. 

That  morning  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  was  not  grateful  to  her, 
or  the  gladsome  sunshine  pleasant 
Across  the  house  there  seemed  to 
lie  the  shadow  of  impending  ruin ; 
the  very  songs  of  the  birds  sounded 
to  her  shrill  and  discordant. 

She  was  not  thinkmg  about 
aught^  save  her  father  and  her 
lover.  6he  had  not  a  memory  to 
spare  for  poetry;  and  yet  deep  in 
her  heart  there  lay  the  same  feel- 
ing which  must  have  stirred  Bums's 
very  soul  when  he  said: 

'  How  can  ye  obont,  ye  Uttite  b&ds^ 
And  I  sae  wuuyt  ^  o'  caief' 

Mr.  Yarrell  came  into  the  ptea^ 
sant  breakfast-parloui^  wheie  hid 


four  daughtei33,  their  one  strong 
willing  maid-of-all-work,  the  handy 
man  who  fed  the  pigs  and  the 
poultry,  cleaned  the  knives  and 
boots,  attended  to  the  kitchen>gar- 
den,  and  performed  all  sorts  of  in- 
congruous labours,  were  assembled 
for  prayers.  The  deigyman  had 
read  his  letters,  evidently,  for  Susie 
noticed  how  pale  and  unnerved  he 
looked,  how  his  hands  trembled  as 
he  opened  the  Bible,  how  weak  and 
shaken  his  voice  sounded,  except 
when  by  an  effort  he  steadied  its 
accents. 

'What  18  it,  dear  papa?'  she 
whispered  when  the  little  congre- 
gation arose,  and  she  was  taking 
the  books  from  the  table.  '  Some^ 
thing  dreadful,  I  am  afraid.' 

'I  have  had  a  letter  that  has 
shocked  me  terribly,  my  child,'  he 
answered.  *  Nothing  about  Tom,* 
he  added  hastily,  'and  nothing 
about  money  matters.  I  cannot 
talk  concerning  it  yet' 

And  contrary  to  his  wont^  he 
took  up  the  newspaper  and  affected 
to  read,  though  Susie  noticed  that 
he  never  moved  the  sheet,  and  that 
he  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
printed  lines  before  him. 

Susan  and  Milly  looked  at  each 
other  apprehensively.  Milly  was 
five  years  younger  tiian  her  sister^ 
two  sons  having  been  bom  between 
them ;  but  she  was  quite  old  enough 
to  understand  the  family  troubles, 
and  to  marvel  what  fresh  misfor- 
tune could  have  occurred  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  money  matteis 
or  Tom. 

Tom  was  the  only  variation  in 
the  shape  of  trouble  that  Milly's 
experience  could  remember. 

They  had  not  finished  breakfast 
— Snsie,  indeed,  had  only  just  come 
down-stairs  after  taking  up  her 
mother's  second  cup  of  tea— >>wheQ 
a  loud  and  demonstrative  double 
knock  resounded  through  the  quiet 
house. 

'That    U  Hr.  Marlees,'   said 
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Susie,  tnrning  apprenhensively  to 
her  father.  '  Shall  I  see  hun,  as 
you  do  not  seem  yery  wellf 

Mr.  Yarrell  hesitated ;  a  qoick 
sensitive  colonr  fled  over  his  face 
and  then  vanished,  leaving  it  paler 
than  before.  Clearly  a  man  not 
fitted  to  cope  with  adversity,  to 
whom  the  strong  boisterous  world 
mightwell  have  i^orded  to  be  gene- 
rous. 

Mr.  Marlees  was  a  solicitor  in 
good  practice  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  distant  some  four  miles  from 
Bersey  village. 

He  professed,  and  perhaps  his 
profession  was  true,  that  though  in 
the  course  of  his  business  it  often 
fell  to  his  lot  to  press  Mr.  Yarrell 
for  money,  he  desired  to  stand  his 
friend;  and  he  had  accordingly 
called  so  often  during  so  many 
years  to  try  to  '  arrange  matters,* 
that  his  knock  was  as  well  known 
as  that  of  the  postman,  and  his 
visits  as  much  dreaded  as  those  of 
the  plague. 

AH  this  time  Margaret  in  the 
kitchen  was  washing  her  hands 
and  rolling  down  her  sleeves  and 
tying  on  a  clean  apron  preparatoiy 
to  opening  the  door,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
rell in  the  parlour  was  nervously 
walking  from  open  window  to  fern- 
filled  fireplace,  and  at  last  saying, 

*  I  wish  you  would,  Susie ;  and, 
wait  a  moment,  dear;  tell  him  I 
must  go  to  liOndoB  this  evening, 
and  that  FU  call  upon  him  about — * 

Margaret  having  opened  the 
door  at  that  instant,  Mr.  Marlees' 
voice  rang  through  the  hall,  and 
involuntanly  Mr.  Yarrell  ceased 
speaking. 

'  I  won't  detain  your  master  one 
moment,  my  girl,'  were  the  first 
^words  Susie  heard  spoken.  '  Not 
finished  breakfast?  That  is  capital. 
I  will  announce  myself,  thank  you.' 
And  before  Susan  could  reach  the 
door  he  was  in  the  roooL 

Passing  Miss  Yarrell  by,  but 
doing  so  with  an  apologetic  snule 


and  confiding  glance,  Mr.  Marlees 
advanced  towiurds  the  vicar. 

'  I  fear  I  am  intruding,  Sir  Hu- 
bert, but  I  really  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  being  the  first  to 
offer  my  congratulations.  I  trust 
every  happiness  may  now  attend 
you.  The  past  has  been  bitter; 
even  mine  may  have  been  a  hated 
presence  here  often,  though  Heaven 
knows  it  has  always  been  my  en- 
deavour to  pour  oil  on  the  waters. 
Miss  Yarrell,  you  look  astonished. 
Is  it  possible,  is  it  credible,  then,  I 
am  the  bearer  of  this  good  news  V 

'  Not  good  news,  Mr.  Marlees,* 
said  the  vicar  gently;  'most  sad 
and  terrible:  sudi  a  fearful  death ! 
Not  a  moment  for — for —  It  has 
unnerved  me,'  he  added,  turning 
aside.  'I  have  not  as  yet  men- 
tioned the  matter  even  to  my 
wife.* 

'  God  bless  me !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Marlees.  *  Of  course  it  was  very 
terrible,  and  so  forth — sudden,  as 
you  say ;  but  we  must  all  die  some 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was 
duly  prepared.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  Sir  Henry  is 
dead  V  interposed  Susan,  in  a  gra- 
dual crescendo. 

'Yes,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Killed  in  a  moment — railway  acci- 
dent ;  lived  an  hour,  but  never 
spoke  after  the  collision;  his  boy 
was  dead  when  foond.' 

'0  papa,  papa!'  cried  Susan, 
flinging  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks.  '  O  poor  Sir  Henry 
and  the  little  boy  and  his  widow  V 

'  Queer  family,'  remarked  Mr. 
Marlees,  when  be  was  recounting 
the  above  particulars  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  '  I  went  there 
expecting  to  find  them  jumping  for 
joy  all  over  th9  parish,  and  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir^  the  father  and 
daughter  took  on  as  if  they  were 
broiwn-hearted.  If  I  did  not  know 
them  to  be  genuine — if  I  was  not 
as  sure  they  are  sound  at  the  cor& 
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as  that  I  am  standing  here^rd 
have  said  they  were  shamming,  by 
Jore  I  should  I  But  not  a  bit  of 
it.  Sorry  for  the  dead  man,  who 
would  have  seen  the  vicar  die  of 
starvation  before  he^d  have  sent 
him  a  five-pound  note;  sorry  for 
the  boy,  who  stood  between  them 
and  twelve  thousand  a  year;  sosry 
for  the  widow,  who  was  never,  I'U 
be  bound,  sorry  for  them ;  and 
sorry,  I  daresay,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  they  will  for  the  future  be 
able  to  keep  a  balance  at  their 
banker's,  and  snap  their  fingers  at 
the  bishop.* 

It  was  quite  true. 

A  man  like  the  vicar,  even  if  he 
be  an  indifferent  preacher  and  but  an 
incompetent  clergyman,  cannot  read 
Gfod's  word  and  preach  His  mess- 
age, and  receive  into  Christ's  flock, 
and  read  under  wintry  skies  and 
sunmier  sunshine  that  most  tender 
and  touching  Order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead,  without  being  sure 
there  is  something  in  it  all:  some- 
thing which  makes  the  mere  fact  of 
stepping  across  a  grave  to  fame, 
rank,  wealth,  a  very  sad  and  so- 
lemn act;  that  renders  rejoicing  in 
such  a  case  as  unseemly  as  the 
mirth  of  a  fool,  and  for  an  hour 
places  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
money  prominently  before  the  eyes 
of  even  the  most  impecunious  of 
created  beings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  height  of  the  season  in  the 
year  1873 — ^that  year  in  which  the 
Shah  visited  England,  aad  the  most 
exclusive  people  in  Christendom 
bowed  down,  almost  to  a  man,  and 
worshipped  Mammon  in  the  person 
of  an  Eastern  barbarian. 

ISo  EioTj  related  of  the  diaoiOnd- 
decked  monarch  was  at  that  time 
too  improbable  to  receive  credence. 
All  London  stbod  on  tiptoe,  trying 


to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  inner  life 
said  not  to  be  over  edifying ;  and 
the  very  presence  among  us  of  a 
man  at  whose  nod  heads  could 
disappear,  who  thought  no  more 
of  ordering  a  '  slave'  to  be  killed 
than  a  careful  housemaid  of  sacri- 
ficing a  spider,  gave  an  impetus  to 
trade  and  a  brilliancy  to  the  West- 
end  which  it  was  devoutly  to  be 
wished  could  be  repeated  in  1879. 

In  all  ranks,  amongst  all  classes, 
the  Shah  was  a  household  word. 
Tom  Thumb  created  no  more  pro- 
found sensation.  The  popularity 
of  the  Claimant  may  have  proved 
more  enduring ;  but  even  that  was 
by  no  means  so  universal  as  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Shah. 
We  have  outlived  it,  and  we 
have  well-nigh  forgotten  the  furore 
he  caused,  as  we  have  a  habit  of 
forgetting  most  things;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
ever  since  been  so  apparently  jo- 
vial, rich,  or  prosperous,  although 
'seventy-four,  I  fancy,  is  named 
in  the  City  as  the  last  plentiful 
year  before  there  set  in  the  dearth 
of  richness,  pleasantness,  and  con- 
fidence which  marks  the  era  we 
have  now  reached. 

To  most  of  the  Yarrells  life  in 
'seventy-three  seemed  very  pleasant 
They  had  grown  accustomed  to 
their  new  state  and  their  strange 
wealth.  In  very  truth,  the  old 
life  at  Bersey  seemed  like  a  far- 
away dream.  It  is  true  Sir  Hu- 
bert was  always  troubling  himself 
because  he  could  not  do  sufficient 
good;  and,  indeed,  he  had  never 
learned  the  art  of  doing  good  effi- 
ciently^ Lady  Yarrell  was  an  oyed 
to  find  twelve  thousand  a  year 
and  an  old  family-tree  could  not 
make  her  a  queen  of  sodety ;  and 
Susan  was  saddened  because  nor 
word  nor  line  to  her  had,  during 
five  long  years,  arrived  from  her 
lover. 

She  had  been  faithful  to  him ; 
but  he — she  did  not  like  to  say  he 
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had  not  been  faithfal,  bat  she  felt 
afraid  her  memory  of  the  olden 
story  was  more  tenadoos  than 
his. 

Howerer  that  might  be,  she  was 
free  from  her  engagement — ^had 
long  been  free.  She  could  have 
married  any  one  of  the  saitors  who 
asked  her  hand ;  bat  to  each  and 
to  all  she  answered  Ko. 

A  softened  look,  a  kindly  smile, 
a  gracioas  word,  and  lo,  the  deed 
was  done. 

They  who  came  to  wed  enrolled 
themselves  as  friends;  and  there 
is  many  a  wife  in  England  who 
knows  she  had  once  a  riral  in  fair 
Sosan  Yarrell,  and  who  does  not 
fear  to  say  so. 

The  new  life  waa  yery  pleasant 
to  her  at  first ;  bat  in  the  year  of 
which  I  write  she  was  growing 
somewhat  tired  of  the  etemid 
roand  of  pleasure  party-giring  and 
party-gomg. 

*If  yoa  would  make  up  your 
mind  to  regard  me  as  the  old 
maid  of  the  family,'  she  said  one 
day  to  her  widowed  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Dallwood,  *  I  really  think  we 
should  all  be  a  great  deal  happier.' 
But  Mrs.  Dallwood  shook  her 
head. 

'  Early  times  for  that,  my  dear,' 
she  answered.  ^  You  have  had  a 
grand  passion,  I  suspect ;  but  you 
will  outlive  it.  I  myself — I,  who 
speak  to  you — was  once  over  head 
and  ears  in  love — indeed,  am  still 
in  love — with  a  man  who  never 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  If  he 
had,  I  should  have  accepted  him 
to  a  certamty,  and — been  miser- 
able. After  all,  Susan,  love  is  not 
everything.' 

Susan  did  not  answer,  though 
she  thought  it  was  a  great  deal. 

'I  think  it  rather  too  bad  of 
you  not  to  marry,  after  all  I  hare 
done  for  you,'  proceeded  her  friend. 
'  Had  you  been  my  own  daughter, 
my  own  very  own,  I  could  not 
have  toiled  more  indefatigably  in 

Holiday,  '79. 


your  behalf ;  but  you  will  not  help 
me.  You  do  nothing — smile  on 
no  one.  You  have  been  out  nearly 
five  years.  In  two  years  more  you 
will  be,  as  that  saucy  boy  of  mine 
said  the  other  day,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old ;  and  you  are  yet  un- 
married. My  dear,  my  dear !' 
and  Mrs.  Dallwood  shook  a  warn- 
ing finger  as  she  spoke,  'I  will 
pop  in  and  say  how  d'ye  do  to 
your  papa  before  I  go,*  she  went 
on,  almost  in  a  breath.  ^With 
his  books  as  usual.  Bless  the  dear 
man  !  He  loves  them  better  than 
he  ever  loved  anything,  yourself 
excepted.  Of  that  I  am  quite 
certain  ;  but  don't  tell  your  mam- 
ma I  said  so.' 

And  with  this  caution  laugh- 
ingly uttered,  Mrs.  Dallwood 
trailed  her  long  train  down  the 
ample  staircase  of  Yarrell  House, 
and,  peeping  into  the  library^ 
asked, 

'  Is  any  one  at  home  7  It  is 
only  Georgie,  who  wants  to  have 
a  chat  with  her  old  friend.' 

With  that  simple  courtesy  which 
never  failed  him,  Sir  Hubert  greet- 
ed his  garrulous  kinswoman. 

*  I  knew  you  were  here,'  he 
said,  ^and  should  have  come  up, 
but  I  thought  you  were  having  a 
confidential  chat  with  my  dear 
Susie.' 

'  Quite  right,  Hubert,'  she  an- 
swered ;  ^  and  now  I  want  to  have 
a  confidential  chat  with  you.  Why 
does  not — why  will  not — Susan 
marry  f 

'  Had  not  you  better  ask  Susan 
yourself,  Therese?'  answered  Sir 
Hubert. 

'  No ;  she  has  never  volunteered 
her  confidence,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  force  it;  but  I  should  like 
to  know.  I  wish  her  to  marry 
Mr.  Forrest.  Who  is  there  stop- 
ping the  way  ?' 

The  baronet  paused.     He  too 

desired  that  his  child  should  make 

this  match,  but  he  would  not  urge 
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her  to  it.  He  had  his  memories, 
his  story;  and  they  made  him 
pitiful  wilJi  regard  to  the  lo^e-tale 
he  had  seen  unfolding  page  by 
page. 

*  When  we  lived  at  Bersey,'  he 
began,  after  a  pause, '  there  resided 
at  a  certain  place  a  gentleman  called 
—  But  no  ;  I  will  not  mention 
names.  The  story  is  all  you  desire 
to  be  told/ 

Mrs.  Dallwood  inclined  her 
head.  She  was  a  shrewd  woman, 
and  knew,  if  she  required  to  do  so 
hereafter,  she  could  put  two  and 
two  together  in  fire  minutes. 

'  He  was  not  wealthy.  If  he 
had  been  we  probably  should  not 
have  known  him  so  intimately.  It 
was  a  fine  old  place,  a  lovely  place ; 
but  the  owner  was  almost  as  poor 
as  ourselves.  He  was  a  widower,' 
proceeded  Sir  Hubert;  'a  maid- 
en sister  kept  house  for  him,  and 
there  were  sons  and  daughters, 
and  a  nephew.  I  never  recollect 
the  time  when  Susie  and  that  ne- 
phew were  not  promised  to  each 
other.  I  think  when  she  could 
scarce  toddle  she  was  called  Tom's 
little  wife.' 

*  And  what  became  of  Tom  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Dallwood. 

<He  went  for  a  soldier,'  an- 
swered the  baronet  sadly.  '  All 
his  people  had  fought  for  their 
country,  and  why  not  he  7  Ay,  I 
remember  the  day  he  came  across 
to  show  himself  to  us  in  his  uni- 
form. I  can  see  his  open  handsome 
face,  his  frank  laughing  smile.  I 
<»Q  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice.  My 
poor  lad  I  my  poor,  honest,  honour- 
able boy !' 

'Didhedief 

*No;  0,  no.  He  went  out  to 
Abyssinia,  and  there  performed  a 
de^  of  valour  which  gained  him 
the  Victoria  Cross  and  sent  him 
to  Malta  invalided.  We  have 
not  seen  him  since.  My  darling 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  never  an- 
swered her  letter.   I  also  wrote  to 


him  to  say  that  our  diange  of  for- 
tune could  make  no  difference  in 
my  feelings  towards  him.' 

'  You  dear  simpleton,  Fll  be 
bound  you  did ;  and  what  answer- 
ed the  hero  ?' 

'  He  thanked  me;  buthe  said  the  * 
engagementmustnow  be  considered 
at  an  end.  He  did  not  intend  to 
return  home.  He  had  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  ordered  to  India; 
and — and,  in  short,  Therese,  the 
lad  was  too  proud  to  bring  his 
poverty  home  to  share  our  riches. 
I  know  that,  I  feel  that,  because — ' 

He  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Dall- 
wood*8  lips  moved,  though  no 
sound  issued  from  them. 

'What  did  you  say,  Thereser 
he  asked. 

'  I  said  nothing,'  was  the  an- 
swer ;  '  but  I  was  asking,  like  the 
man  in  Hawthorne's  romance,  for 
my  k)st  life.  "I  want  my  happi- 
ness," cried  poor  Clifford.  Ah, 
Hubert^  what  numbers  of  lost  lives 
there  are  jostling  elbows  with  us  if 
we  could  only  see  them !' 

If  Susie  had  been  present  at 
that  moment  she  could  have 
guessed  the  name  of  the  man  Mrs. 
Dallwood  had  loved  and  never 
married. 

*•  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  is  clear 
out  of  tiie  field,'  she  remarked, 
after  a  minute's  silence;  'and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Susan  should 
not  marry  Mr.  Forrest' 

'  I  fear  she  will  never  cate  for 
any  one  as  she  did  for  Tom.' 

'That  may  be;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  you  want  her  to  go  through 
life  a  maiden  "  all  forlorn."  Talk 
to  her,  Hubert  Tell  her  how 
happy  she  could  make  a  good 
man.' 

And  Susan's  father  said  with  a 
sigh  he  would  talk  fo  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  It  is  like  a  scene  in  fairyland. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  walking  on  en- 
chanted ground.' 

It  was  Miss  Yarrell  who  spoke 
— Miss  Yarrell  in  the  prettiest  of 
dresses — Miss  Yarrell  standing  on 
the  softest  of  grass — Miss  Yarrell 
looking  with  bright  delighted  eyes 
at  a  spectacle  worth  remembering. 

Beauty,  rank,  fashion  were  be- 
fore her  eyes;  the  fairest  of  wo- 
men, the  most  distinguished  of 
men,  the  noblest  in  the  land,  were 
all  grouped  before  her  on  historic 
ground. 

'  Not  a  step  we  take,'  said  Bir 
Hubert,  'but  has  been  trodden 
before  by  those  who  have  made 
England  famous.  Eyes  long  dosed 
have  looked  at  those  magnificent 
hedges ;  lips  that  here  will  neyer 
open  again  haye '  criticised  those 
statues ;  scarce  a  tree  but  has  its 
story.' 

'My  dear  cousin,'  interposed 
Mrs.  Dallwood,  '  let  us  lire  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  present.  I  want 
Susan  to  see  eyery  thing  and  per- 
son she  can  see.  Upon  the  like 
we  shall  probably  neyer  look  again. 
We  are  making  history  at  this  mo- 
ment, just  as  truly  as  ycur  dead- 
«nd-gone  celebrities  made  it  long 
aga  If  you  prefer  contemplating 
the  mountain-ash  you  were  speak- 
ing about  as  we  droye  along  to 
looking  at  the  Queen,  the  Shah, 
and  this  brilliant  company,  go  and 
find  it,  if  it  be  still  in  existence,  by 
all  means ;  but  leaye  Susan  with 
me.' 

* ''  His  last  look  on  that  moun- 
tain-ash was  his  last  look  on  Na- 
ture,'" quoted  the  baronet,  refer- 
ring to  Fox. 

'  Yes ;  and  we  haye  now  such 
an  opportunity  as  may  neyer  again 
present  itself  of  loolosg  on  Art/ 
retofted  Mrs.  Dallwooil  'It  is, 
as  Su3an  says,  1^  a  scene  in  fairy- 
land.   Behold  OUT  sweet  and  loy» 


ly  Princess!  see  how  pleasantly 
t^e  Prince  is  smiling  I  Behold  the 
Shah  I  It  is  a  pity  the  elephant 
they  had  here  in  1828  iff  not  pre- 
sent, wandering  up  and  down,  eh, 
Hubert  ?' 

'  The  Shah  and  his  retinue  giye 
quite  a  sufficient  air  of  "Asiatic 
pageantry"  to  the  entertainment,' 
answered  her  relatiye;  'but  still 
the  elephant  would  haye  been  an 
agreeable  addition.' 

'Do  you  see  the  rabbits  scud- 
ding across  the  g^ass,  away  in  that 
hollow,  papa?'  asked  Miss  Yar- 
rell 

'  Do  you  see  the  group  in  that 
tent,  young  lady?'  asked  Mrs. 
Dallwood.  'Pray  remember  the 
trouble  I  haye  taken  in  your  be- 
half, and  attend  to  nothing  bat  the 
wonderful  assemblage  of  which  it 
is  your  extraordinary  priyilege  to 
form  a  part' 

The  young  lady  laughed. 

'I  am  not  ungrateful,  indeed,' 
she  said ;  '  but  I  think  the  scenery 
and  the  accessories  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  of  this  maryellous 
play.  I  fancy  I  must  be  dream- 
ing. When  I  look  back  and  re- 
member Bersey  Vicarage,  I  am  sure ' 
it  cannot  be  I.  No  transformation- 
scene  was  eyer  so  extraordinary  as 
this  change.    Ah  P 

'  What  is  it,  Susan  ?* 

^  Only  that  poor  gentleman.' 

'  Which  poor  gentleman  ?  O,  I 
see.  Now  what  can  induce  a  per- 
son so  horribly  disfigured  to  yen- 
ttire  among  such  a  company  as 
thisr 

'  Sow  is  he  disfigured,  Therese?' 
inquired  the  baronet,  interested. 

'  I  can  hardly  say.  I  haye  only 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  twice: 
once  when  he  reyerently  lifted  the 
hem  of  Susan's  cloak,  which  the 
naughty  puss  was  carrying  so  care- 
lessly that  it  swept  the  ground; 
aqi  again  when  he  put  seme  one 
aside  who  was  blocking  up  our  way 
out  of  Goyent  Garden.     Ha  hiNi  a 
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chiralroas  manner,  but  he  onght 
to  go  yeiledy  like  the  Prophet  of 
Khoristan.' 

They  were  at  Chiswick,  at  the 
garden-party  given  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  honour  of  the  Shah. 
It  was  a  most  brilliant  company, 
and  no  donbt  others  besides  Mrs. 
DaUwood  had  marrelled  to  see 
amongst  that  gay  throng  a  man 
80  stricken  that  he  harried  away 
from  the  surprised  glances  that 
met  him,  and  plnnged  into  the  lone- 
lier walks  leading  through  the  wil- 
derness, where  he  encountered  but 
few  of  his  species,  and  where  the 
heavy  foliage  threw  a  welcome 
shade  across  his  path. 

'  Where  has  your  papa  gone  7' 
wondered  Mrs.  Dallwood,  when  the 
eyenmg  was  drawing  on. 

'To  find  an  old  gardener  or 
labourer,  or  some  one  who  has 
worked  here  for  more  than  forty 
years,'  answered  Susan.  '  He 
wants  to  know  if  he  remembers 
Fox  and  Canning.' 

*  Good  gracious,'  cried  Mrs.  DaU- 
wood, turning  to  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
had  joined  her  party,  *  Sir  Hubert 
is  as  bad  as  Miss  Blimber ;  he  cares 
for  nothing  which  has  not  been  dead 
and  buried.' 

*  He  told  me,'  remarked  Mr. 
Forrest,  *he  wanted  to  have  a  quiet 
look  at  the  house  Lord  Hervey 
said  was  ^*  too  small  to  inhabit  and 
too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch." 
Chiswick  is  more  truly  classic 
ground  to  him  than  you  can  well 
imagine.  He  is  in  the  spirit  to- 
day, not  with  present  Royalty  or 
Eastern  magnificence,  but  with 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Evelyn,  and 
Pope,  and  Gay,  and  Lady  Hol- 
land, and  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  have  made  Chiswick  fimious.' 

*  But  we  are  making  it  famous 
too,'  said  Mrs.  Dallwood,  'and 
why  should  he  neglect  us  7' 

Susan  laughed,  and  yet  there 
was  a  slight  shadow  across  her 
face.      She  knew  very   well  the 


point  at  which  Mrs.  DaUwood  was 
aiming.  She  understood  perfectly 
she  desired  Mr.  Forrest  should 
have  another  chance  of  pleading 
his  cause  and — weU — ^why  not? 
Why  should  she  stiU  refuse  to 
please  him  and  aU  her  friends  7 

She  liked  him;  she  esteemed 
him.  He  was  aware  her  girlhood 
had  been  so  passed  as  to  render 
her  indifferent  to  the  folUes  and 
fashions  and  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
and  he  professed  himself  quite 
ready  to  adapt  his  tastes  to 
hers. 

He  would  accept  her  views  that 
great  wealth  involved  great  respon- 
sibiUties.  He  was  more  than  wiU- 
ing  that  she,  an  almost  dowerless 
maiden,  should  teach  him — ^whose 
riches  dated  only  from  the  success 
of  his  own  father  at  the  Australian 
diggings,  and  the  prudent  invest- 
ments of  the  proceeds  of  those  dig- 
gings by  his  grandfather,  a  rich 
sea-captain  resident  at  Sonthbay — 
how  to  spend  his  income  to  the 
welfare  of  man  and  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  she — 

If  she  only  could  have  schooled 
herself  to  forget  the  years  and 
years  during  which  she  loved  the 
lover  who  had  given  her  up;  if 
she  could  only  have  regarded  as 
dead  and  gone  the  story  of  those 
years,  their  cherished  associations, 
the  glamour  that  seemed  to  hang 
around  them ! 

Was  this  great  party — ^this  as- 
semblage of  the  lovely  and  noble 
in  the  land — any  pleasanter  to  her 
than  the  impromptu  dances  up  ftt 
the  Hall,  the  croquet  on  the  lawn, 
the  lingering  walk  home  by  moon- 
Ught,  the  cheery  laughter  of  the 
young  happy  guests)  No.  She 
knew  the  Ufe  she  would  best  have 
liked;  but  if  God  had  appointed 
her  life  differently,  should  she  mur- 
mur? 

As  a  great  lady  could  she  not 
confer  happiness  upon  many  7  And 
after  aU,  as  her  father  had  long 
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taaght  her,  was  it  not  better  to 
consider  others  than  herself? 

She  had  lored  and  she  had  lost — 
yea,  trolj;  bat  could  she  not  still  do 
her  duty  to  a  man  who  loved  her  1 
She  would  try.  In  so  many  words 
she  did  not  tell  him  this,  daring 
the  minutes  seized  when  Mrs.  Dall- 
wood  chose  to  find  amosement  and 
occupation  elsewhere;  but  she 
asked  time  to  think  orer  his  pro- 
posal 

'  I  like  you  so  much,  Mr.  For- 
rest,' she  said  frankly,  'that  I 
could  not  do  you  a  great  wrong. 
I  must  feel  quite  sure  of  myself 
before  I  promise  to  be  all  that  you 
ask.' 

It  was  not  much,  perhaps ;  but 
from  her  Mr.  Forrest  understood 
the  words  meant  a  great  deal.  He 
knew  perfectly  there  was  some  old 
love  affair  that  had  stood  hitherto 
between  him  and  success,  and  he 
comprehended  the  struggle  it  must 
cost  a  nature  like  hers  to  oreroome 
an  affection  evidently  the  growth 
of  years. 

It  was  clear  to  him  she  cared 
for  no  one  in  the  circle  to  which 
she  had  been  transplanted ;  what- 
ever the  story,  its  commencement 
could  only  be  read  in  the  annals  of 
her  simple  and  innocent  girlhood. 
There  was  no  page  of  her  life 
open  now  which  contained  a  word 
of  that  fair  dream. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  she  would 
tell  him  all  about  it — how  the  love 
struck  root,  how  it  grew,  how  it 
withered;  but  if  she  never  spoke 
of  that  passage  in  the  April  of  her 
life,  he  felt  he  should  be  satisfied  ; 
certain  she  would  not  give  her 
hand  till  her  heart  could  utter  the 
solemn  vows  truly;  convinced,  if  no 
other  in  the  world  were  true,  she  was 
to  be  relied  on ;  satisfied  she  would 
not  wed  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
lands  and  his  gold ;  and  that  if  she 
ever  came  to  him,  it  would  be  to 
make  the  very  blessing  of  his 
home. 


It  was  getting  on  towards  even- 
ing. Ere  long  the  period  would 
be  at  hand  for  the  guests  to  depart 
Sir  Hubert — ^who  had  long  pre- 
viously settled  his  mind  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  room  in  which 
the  'greatest  debater  the  world 
ever  saw,'  the  most  '  Demosthe- 
nean  speaker  since  Demosthenes,' 
breathed  his  last;  seen  the  great 
mulberry-tree;  carefully  inspected 
Scheemaker's  lions;  the  gateway 
which,  through  the  medium  of 
Pope,  said, 

*  Inigo  Jones  pat  me  togetiier; 
Sir  Hans  Sloane 
Let  me  alone; 
So  Burlington  bronght  me  hither ;' 

the  antique  statues  from  Adrian's 
gardens;  the  mostremarkable palm- 
tree  on  which  the  eye  of  man  ever 
rested ;  and  the  hundred  other  ob- 
jects of  no  great  value  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  but  interesting  be- 
cause of  their  historical  and  lite- 
rary associations — was  beginning 
to  remark  what  a  pity  it  seemed 
Lady  Yarrell  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  accompany  them. 

'  She  will  never  behold  such  a 
sight  again,'  he  finished ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Dallwood  laughed,  and  said, 

'  Already,  you  see,  it  is  fading 
into  the  past,  and  so  becoming 
clear  to  your  vision.  Let  us  go 
down  to  the  riverside,  and  watch 
the  shadows  and  the  sun  playing 
at  hide-and-seek.' 

'  It  is  a  pity  the  stream  is  not 
purer,'  observed  a  lady  who  was 
walking  with  them,  and  who  seemed 
to  know  every  square  inch  of  the 
place,  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
blade  of  grass  within  the  walls. 
'  To  my  thought  the  water  is  the 
loveliest  object  in  the  landscape,  and 
flowing  through  such  classic  ground 
it  ought  to  be  bright  and  clear  and 
undefiled.  There  is  something  very 
sad  about  the  banks — sad,  pensive, 
and  dreamy.  I  wonder  often  when 
I  am  here,  quite  quietly  by  myself, 
what  thoughts  came  into  the  minds 
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of  the  great  Btateamen  and  poets 
and  wits  as  they  wandered  beside 
this  still  tranqnil  river.  It  al- 
ways seems  to  me  to  be  whisper- 
ing abont  the  nothingness  of  life.* 

'  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting 
very  melancholy/  interposed  Mrs. 
DaUwood,  seeing  that  Sir  Hubert 
was  abont  to  follow  the  lady's  lead. 
'  Let  ns  go  through  the  temple ; 
there  is  a  pretty  yiew  of  the  bridge 
to  be  had  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
on  the  other  side.' 

They  passed  through.  If  aught 
in  this  world  be  an  accident,  it  was 
only  by  the  merest  chance  they 
entered  the  place  at  that  moment. 

It  was  empty,  except  for  an  in- 
dividual, who  rose  from  a  bench 
when  he  saw  them,  and,  bowing  to 
the  lady,  hurriedly  left  the  build- 
ing, keeping  his  face  bent  down. 

She  turned  and  looked  after  him 
thbughtfuUy,  with  a  wistful  pity 
shining  tenderly  in  her  sweet  face. 

'That  poor  Captain  Arkley,' 
she  said,  '  how  sadly  sensitive  he 
isr 

In  a  moment  Miss  Yarrell's  hand 
was  on  her  arm. 

'What  name  did  you  sayf 
asked  the  girl  breathlessly. 

'  Arkley;  he  that  was  so  terribly 
wounded  in  the — ' 

She  was  out  of  the  place  in  a 
moment.  Before  her  father  could 
speak  or  Mrs.  Dallwood  interpose, 
she  had  hurried  down  the  steps, 
and  was  speeding  after  the  man, 
who  walked  drearUy  alone  through 
the  beauty  and  the  peace  of  that 
lovely  place,  as  he  fancied  he  was 
doomed  to  walk  drearily  alone 
through  life. 

Her  training  had  not  been  that 
of  the  great  world.  In  this  supreme 
moment  she  thought  of  nothing, 
remembered  nothing,  save  the  sweet 
love-story  of  old,  and  the  cruel  fate 
which  had  so  distorted  the  hand- 
some kindly  face  that  even  she 
ntterly  failed  to  recognise  it 

Without  a  word  of  explanation 


she  understood.  She  forgot  the 
years  that  had  passed,  the  friends 
she  had  left^  the  goodly  company 
on  the  lawn  abova 

'To^^'  she  cried, '  Tom !'  and  as 
he  turned,  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  him,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Mr.  Forrest  had  followed  her^ 
but  he  now  retraced  his  steps. 

'Let  us  leave  them  together,* 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Dallwood;  and 
then  he  walked  away  silent  and 
alone. 

He  too  understood  that  the  man 
did  not  live  who  could  come  be- 
tween Susan  and  her  lover  now. 

They  stood  together  on  the 
bridge  spanning  tJ^e  Bollar;  but 
neither  saw  the  greensward  slop- 
ing down  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
wild  cherry-trees,  the  expanse  of 
broad  park  across  which  the  west- 
ering sun  was  streaming. 

With  one  hand  he  shaded  his 
eyes,  with  the  other  he  clasped 
hers,  which  lay  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  ^ere  was  not  a  crea- 
ture near  them;  they  were  as  much 
alone  as  they  might  have  been  in 
some  '  vast  wilderness.' 

She  was  not  looking  at  him; 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  water 
she  seemed  to  be  gazing ;  but  she 
did  not  see  the  sun  shimmering 
on  the  river.  Slowly,  and  as  if 
wrung  from  her,  the  big  tears  fell 
one  by  one  into  the  stream,  while 
he  gazed  wistfully,  mournfully,  at 
the  loveliness  he  had  voluntarily 
relinquished,  which  he  meant  to  go 
away  and  behold  no  more. 

'I  ought  not  to  have  come  back,' 
he  said  at  last ;  '  but  the  longing 
to  look  upon  your  face  again  grew 
into  a  fever  which  overmastered  my 
strongest  resolutions.  I  am  happy 
now,  Susan,  and  can  leave  you  afW 
this  meeting  with  content' 

'  You  will  never  leave  me  again,* 
she  said  brokenly. 

The  birds  sang  their  loudest— 
there  was  the  plash  of  a  water- 
fowl in  the  stream— in  the  distance 
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there  was  the  sonnd  of  music — a 
gay  strain  came  floating  through 
tibe  summer  air. 

'  I  must,  my  dear/  he  answered. 

*  You  woidd  give  yourself  to  me. 
I  know  of  your  goodness  and  your 
faithfulness,  but  I  could  not  accept 
such  a  sacmce.  When  the  yery 
children — you  remember  how  fond 
all  children  were  of  me  once — cried 
if  I  came  near  them,  I  felt  it  was 
time  to  relinquish  my  hopes  of  a 
wife.' 

'  But  I  am  not  a  child,'  she  ex- 
claimed, 'and  you  shall  not  relin- 
quish me.  What!  had  my  poor 
face  been  marred,  would  you  have 
taken  back  your  love?  Do  you 
think.it  was  your  good  looks  I 
cared  for?  Do  you  imagine  all 
the  beauty  in  the  world  coidd  seem 
as  precious  to  me  as  your  scarred 
features  are  in  my  sight  7  Love  is 
not  love  which  alters  when  it  altera- 
tion finds.  Nothing  can  part  my 
heart  from  yours.' 

'  Ah,  Susan,'  he  answered  sadly, 

*  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about — ^you  do  not  under- 
stand the  full  weight  of  the  burden 
you  offer  to  carry  with  me.  Even 
yet,'  he  added,  'you  have  never 
dared  to  look  me  fall  in  the  face. 
You  have  not  seen  the  extent  of  the 
disfigurement  I  long  to  hide  from 
the  sight  of  niy  fellows.' 

She  lifted  her  head  and  wiped 
away  her  tears. 

<  Let  me  look  at  you,  then,'  she 
said ;  and  he  removed  his  sheltering 
hand  and  stood  upright,  with  the 
evening  sunshine  streaming  full 
upon  hun. 

'I  think  it  is    Sir  Archibald 


Alison,'  she  began  slowly,  the  love- 
liest light  shining  in  her  eyes, 
'  who  tells  this  story.  A  young 
lady  was  engaged  to  a  gentleman, 
jast  as  you  and  I  were  engaged. 
She  loved  him  with  all  her  heart, 
just  as — '  she  paused  and  smiled. 
'He  went  away,  and  while  on 
foreign  service  he  met  with  a  cruel 
accident  He  was  maimed — crip- 
pled. So  they  told  the  girl  about 
it.  They  explained  that  he  was  a 
mere  wreck  ofthe  active  handsome 
fellow  she  remembered ;  and  they 
waited,  expecting  she  would  break 
off  the  engagement,  from  which  he 
released  her.  Do  you  remember 
her  answer  ?' 

'I  never  heard  the  story,'  he 
replied. 

'  She  said,  "  If  he  has  body 
enough  left  to  hold  his  soul  I  will 
marry  him;"  and  that  is  my  answer 
to  you.* 

He  had  faced  the  enemy,  but  he 
turned  aside  from  her. 

'  It  cannot  be,  my  brave  love,'  he 
said.     '  It  cannot,  cannot  be  !' 

But  it  was.  She  had  her  own 
will  at  last,  and  as  the  years  pass 
by  she  fancies  that  the  beloved 
face  grows  more  like  what  it  was 
in  the  old  house  at  Bersey.  She 
trusts  that  the  quiet  life,  the  saias- 
fied  heart,  will  in  time  counteract  a 
portion  of  the  distortion,  and  that 
some  day  he  may  cease  to  shrink 
from  the  gaze  of  strangers,  and 
understand  that  all  who  know  him 
forget  the  features  so  marred  and 
seamed,  and  only  remember  the 
glorious  bravery  of  the  deed  by 
which  those  scars  were  won. 
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It  is  a  Tery  good  rule  in  trayelling 
to  place  before  one  a  definite  plan 
and  pursuit.  II  is  not  that  you 
should  be  bound  by  an  inexorable 
rule,  and  reject  the  adventures 
which  happen  to  the  adventurous, 
the  sudden  chances  of  good  things 
which  fall  in  the  way  of  an  en- 
lightened and  plucky  traveller.  But 
it  is  well  always  to  have  a  central 
idea,  fix  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
necessary  books  and  maps.  Now 
the  river  Dee  presents  an  adequate 
object  for  the  tourist  It  has  a 
course  of  some  ninety  miles,  pre- 
senting manageable  limits  of  time 
and  space.  We  may  trace  the 
rejoicing  stream  from  its  outlet 
until  we  come  to  the  far-off  se- 
cluded Wells  of  Dee,  the  mystic 
source  screened  by  several  moun- 
tain precipices,  the  vast  desert 
granite  heights  that  close  in  upon 
and  sentinel  the  sources.  The 
Dee  affords  us  bright  and  start- 
ling contrasts  between  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands.  To  the 
archseologist  and  historian  the 
district  is  full  of  interest ;  but  no 
interest  of  the  past  surpasses  that 
belonging  to  the  present,  when 
our  beloved  Queen  and  her  family 
have  made  their  summer  and  au- 
tumn home  by  the  side  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dee.  Every  tourist 
by  Deeside  makes  it  a  matter  of 
feeling  and  loyalty  to  obtain  at 
least  a  glance  of  the  towered  castle 
of  Balmoral.  And  whether  we 
seek  the  springs  or  the  outlet  of 
the  Dee,  there  is  one  locality  to 
which  all  tourists  in  these  regions 
necessarily  converge  —  CasUeton 
of  Braemar. 


But,  my  friend,  you  and  I  will 
start  from  the  station  of  the 
granitic  city  of  Aberdeen.  That 
granite,  cut  and  dressed  as  only 
Aberdeen  men  know  how  to  do 
it,  has  even  served  to  construct 
the  docks  of  SebastopoL  It  fur- 
nished the  granite  for  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column  and  the  waterside 
terrace  of  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment  Murray  speaks  of  f^lse 
Aberdeen.  He  quotes  the  proverb, 
'  He's  an  Aberdeen  man,  and  will 
go  from  his  word.'  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  lying  runs  in  localities. 
St  Paul  says  that  the  Cretans 
were  'always  liars.'  It  so  curi- 
ously happened  that  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  I  was  deliberately 
misled  by  Aberdeen  people,  al- 
though I  do  not  wish  to  generalise 
from  such  narrow  premises.  We 
have  just  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and 
let  us  escape  that  bustling  assertive 
new  city — the  cold  granitic  city — ^to 
muse  them  away  amid  the  shades 
of  old  Aberdeen. 

I  never  enjoyed'  a  few  hours 
more  or  better.  The  contrast  is 
so  perfect  between  the  old  city  and 
the  new.  As  you  go  about  you 
repeatedly  recognise  the  old  French 
element,  especially  the  angular 
turret  of  the  French  chateau.  This 
is  revived,  with  a  very  pretty  effect, 
in  most  of  the  new  bm'ldings.  All 
tourists,  for  instance,  are  struck 
with  it  in  Lady  Willoughby 
D'Eresby's  hotel  at  the  Troesachs. 
The  French  taste  for  claret  remains 
even  to  the  humblest  localities. 
In  the  smallest  whisky-shops  it  is 
sold  on  draught  In  Scotland  the 
snug  home-like  little  inn  is  almost 
unknown.      There   is    often  veiy 
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little  between  the  big  hotel  and  the 
whisky-shop.  We  make  these 
mental  notes  as  we  go  oyer  the 
somewhat  dreary  distance  between 
the  two  Aberdeens.  It  woald  have 
been  still  more  distant,  still  more 
dreary,  if  we  had  gone  by  the 
marshy  gromid  known  as  the  Aber- 
deen Links.  There  is  something 
Teiy  striking  in  the  granite  and 
the  oak  of  the  cathedral  of  old 
Aberdeen.  And  that  little  church- 
yard, which  looks  like  a  little  bit 
of  forest-land,  the  most  wooded 
chnrchyard  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
is  a  very  toaching  and  soggestire 
spot  Really  marrellous  is  the 
oaken  woodwork  of  the  old  college, 
where  the  delicately-carred  panels 
give  a  multitude  of  rich  designs 
for  Qothic  windows.  The  carved 
ceiling  of  the  library  is  good,  but 
the  library  itself  struck  us  as  being 
susceptible  of  several  improve- 
ments. 

But  as  we  are  going  along  the 
Dee  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Don,  hard 
by.  The  river  flows  beneath  the 
'Brig  o'  Balgownie,'  beneath  the 
single  picturesque  high  arch,  afiford- 
iug  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Dee.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Don  is  more  fertile  than  the 
valley  of  the  Dee : 

*  A  rood  of  Don's  worth  twa  of  Dee, 
Unless  it  be  for  fish  and  tree.' 

But,  according  to  the  lishing  of 
a  recent  season,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Don  will  yield  to  the 
Dee  even  in  the  items  of  trout  and 
salmon.  The  bank  rises  very 
nobly,  like  a  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as 
you  go  towards  the  river's  mouth. 
'The  Brig  of  Don,'  says  Byron, 
'  near  the  '^auld  town"  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch  and  its  black  deep 
salmon-stream,  is  in  my  memory 
as  yesterday.'  Byron's  residence 
at  Aberdeen,  and  his  excursions 
along  the  banks  of  Dee  into  the 
Highlands,  were  great  factors  in  the 
composition  of  his  character.    His 


mother  had  a  share  in  the  fisheries 

of  the  Dee,  bat  was  persuaded  to 

part  with  them  by  her  worthless 

husband.  Captain  Byron.  The  poet 

says: 

*  As  Aald  Lane  Syne  brings  Scotland  one 
andul, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blae 
hills  and  clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie's  bright 
black  wall. 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentlest 
dreams.' 

He  calls  himself '  half  a  Scot  by 
birth,  and  bred  a  whole  one.'  In 
his  lovely  little  poem  '  The  Island,' 
written  only  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death,  he  traces  his  enjoyment 
of  mountain  sceneiy : 

*■  He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelling 

blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred 

blue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend^s  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's 

embrace.* 

There  are  certain  books  of  poetry 
which  the  tourist  ought  to  take 
with  him — Byron's  earlier  poems, 
dough's  inimitable  Tobie  na 
Vuolichy  and  Professor  Blackie's 
Bcdlada  of  Braemar, 

We  get  away  from  Aberdeen 
and  really  start  for  the  Highlands. 
The  train  will  take  us  some  dis- 
tance. It  is  not  often  that  we  see 
anything  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  a  remark  in  the  bewildering 
pages  of  Bradshaw,  But  if  you 
look  at  the  tables  of  the  Deeside 
railway — Great  North  of  Scotland 
— ^you  will  find  the  note  :  '  The 
express  trains  only  run  during  her 
Majesty's  stay  at  Balmoral;'  'By 
this  trsdn  only  servants  and  coach 
travellers  journey  third  class.'  I 
observe  that  Bradshaw  also  men- 
tions just  overleaf  that  the  station 
at  Dunrobin  is  a  private  one.  It 
is  worth  while  to  make  this  journey 
leisurely,  and  to  stop  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another  of  the  little 
stations.  Most  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  come  down  by  the 
express  to  Aberdeen,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Ballater  by  special  train. 
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The  first  station  oat  is  Banchoiy, 
where  Prince  Albert  resided  when 
president  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Aberdeen  in 
1859,  'where  he  was  yery  com- 
fortable.' His  great  speech  ex- 
cited much  attention  thronghont 
the  country,  and  the  Qaeen's  heart 
was  yery  foil  of  it. 

Eighteen  miles  along  the  riyer 
yon  come  to  another  Banchory; 
that  is  Banchory  Teman.  Here 
the  Fengh,  coming  from  the  Fengh 
Water,  fidls  into  the  Dee;  and 
there  is  a  good  roate  from  Brechin, 
avoiding  Montrose  and  Aberdeen. 
The  yillage  of  Fettercaim  is  on  this 
route,  where  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  took  up  their  abode  incog- 
nito for  a  night;  a  brass  plate  in 
the  commercial-room  commemo- 
rates the  eyent  Aboyne,  with  Lord 
Huntly's  place  hard  by,  is  pretty. 
The  old  bridge  oyer  the  Dee  was 
swept  away  by  floods,  and  then 
came  the  present  suspension-bridge. 
Just  opposite  is  Ballatriel,  where 
Byron  spent  some  of  his  early 
years.  They  still  point  out  the 
cottage  where  his  mother,  then  a 
poor  widow,  liyed,  and  a  neighbour- 
ing farmhouse  owns  the  cupboard- 
bed  in  which  he  used  to  sleep.  But 
we  press  on  to  Ballater,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  line.  I  think  it 
was  during  a  residence  at  Ballater 
that  Byron  obtained  his  first 
yiew  of  '  dark  Lochnagar.'  He  a 
little  exaggerates  his  familiarity 
with  the  mountain,  as  be  only 
seems  to  haye  actually  yisited  the 
locality  twice.  But  such  is  the 
license  of  poets. 

Lochnagar  is,  howeyer,  better 
ascended  from  Braemar  than  from 
Ballater.  ^All  the  same,  Ballater 
is  a  famous  head-quarters  on  Dee- 
side,  and  a  yery  conyenient  starting- 
place.  Quite  a  large  town  is  grow- 
ing up.  The  rents  asked  and 
obtained  are  so  very  high  that  a 
short  <let'  will  pay  the  rent  for  the 
whole  year,  and  enable  the  proprie« 


tor  to  put  some  money  in  the  bank. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  wUl  not  be  like 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Murray 
giyes  a  whole  list  of  places  to  yisit 
— ^mountain,  loch,  forest^  castle, 
bridge,  and  glen.  We  are  bound 
for  Abergeldie  and  Balmoral ;  but 
we  will  not  omit  to  discuss  the 
fishing  and  hunting  of  these  r^ons, 
especially  in  the  past  season.  Now 
that  the  tourists  go  so  much  to 
the  Deeeide,  let  us  hope  that  the 
painters  will  go  there  too.  They 
might  do  for  Balmoral  what  they 
haye  done  for  Melrose.  At  pre- 
sent the  artist  chiefly  associated 
with  it  is  Mr.  Clear,  who  lately 
died,  whose  Highland  paintings 
haye  been  highly  appreciated  by 
her  Majesty. 

The  journey  from  Ballater  to 
Braemar,  passing  the  royal  abodes 
of  BalmonJ  and  Inyergeldie,  the 
villages  of  Grathie  and  Inyers, 
ought  really  to  be  walked,  and  not 
done  in  a  hurried  fashion  on  the 
top  of  a  coach.  I  haye  repeatedly 
been  sorry  to  see  people  who  haye 
come  hundreds  of  miles  and  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  see  Scot- 
land— for  instance,  people  who 
haye  come  from  the  States  and  the 
colonies — hurry  through  the  finest 
scenery  without  any  time  for  deli- 
berate and  quiet  enjoyment.  Take 
that  loveliest  walk  through  the 
Trossachs,  the  mile  and  a  half  be- 
tween Loch  Achray  and  Loch 
ELatrine.  It  is  an  enchanted  dis- 
trict, which  has  drawn  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
tourists  lunch  at  the  hotel,  the 
whip  is  cracked,  four  horses  start, 
and  they  are  whirled  through  the 
scenery  in  about  ten  minutes.  They 
have  no  time  to  examine  the  Tros- 
sachs in  detail  They  have  no  time 
to  examine  that  other  pass  by  the 
riyer  Teith,  not  so  wooded  as  the 
Trossachs,  but  exquisite  in  the 
lonely  majesty  of  mountain  and 
glen.  I  am  sorry  for  them ;  sorry 
for  the  waste  of  time  and  resouxoes^ 
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«nd  that  thej  have  missed  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. When  you  have  done  with 
the  railway,  and  even  before,  it  is 
worth  while  promenadiDg  every 
foot  of  Deeside. 

The  Qaeen  and  her  husband 
made  their  first  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1842.  We  find  Prince  Albert 
writing  to  his  father:  'Scotland 
has  made  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression upon  ns  both.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  beauly,  of  a  severe 
and  grand  kind ;  perfect  for  sport 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  air  remark- 
ably light  and  pure  in  comparison 
with  what  we  have  here.'  Two 
years  later  the  Queen  abode  for 
some  time  at  Blair  Castle ;  and  we 
find  her  Majesty  writing  to  her 
uncle,  King  Leopold :  '  The  place 
possesses  every  attraction  you  can 
desire — shooting,  fishing,  beautiful 
scenery,  great  liberty  and  retire- 
ment, and  delidouB  air.'  Osborne, 
however, '  as  a  loophole  of  retreat,' 
obtained  a  priority  over  Balmoral. 
In  a  long  letter  from  Baron  Stock- 
mar,  written  from  Loch  Laggan, 
the  Prince  reads  a  description  of  a 
voyage  to  Scotland  in  1847,  which 
ought  to  be  compared  with  the 
Queen's  own  account  The  attention 
of  Sir  James  Clark,  both  the  friend 
and  physician  of  the  Royal  Family, 
had  been  drawn  by  his  son,  the 
present  .baronet,  to  the  fine  bracing 
air  of  Deeside.  He  thought  that 
it  would  exactly  suit  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince.  The  Clarks  knew  Aber- 
deenshire well.  In  the  common- 
room  of  the  old  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen  there  is  a  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  young  Queen,  presented 
to  the  university  by  Sir  James 
Clark.  We  may  here  mention 
a  gracious  and  characteristic  act  of 
her  Majesty's.  Some  time  ago 
she  sent  a  great  judge  of  art  a 
recent  sketch  which  had  been  made 
of  her.  But  she  accompanied  it  with 
a  portrait  taken  soon  after  her  ac- 


cession, that  he  might  know  '  what 
they  were  like  when  they  were 
young  people.'  Beyond  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  there  was  the  re- 
commendation of  the  peculiar  purity 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
'  The  whole  of  Deeside,  from  Char- 
leston of  Aboyne  to  Castleton  of 
Braemar,  he  held  to  be  one  of  the 
driest  districts  of  Scotland,  and 
especially  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
no  spot  along  the  valley  to  be  more 
favoured  in  this  respect  than  Bal- 
moral The  causes  of  this  were 
twofold  :  first,  the  sandy  gravelly 
nature  both  of  the  lowlands  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  surrounding 
hills ;  and  next,  the  fact  that  the 
rain-clouds  from  the  sea  break  and 
discharge  themselves  upon  the  range 
of  mountains  which  lies  between 
Braemar  and  the  Atlantic  before 
they  reach  Deeside.'  *  We  have 
been  here  a  week,'  writes  Sir  James 
Clark.  'The  weather  beautiful, 
and  the  place,  as  regards  healthi* 
ness  of  site  and  beauty  of  scenery, 
exceeding  my  expectations,  great 
as  they  were.'  A  most  excellent 
account  of  all  this  Highland  scenery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Queen's 
Highland  JoutTial,  which  might 
almost  serve  as  a  guide-book  for 
Deeside. 

We  walk  on  by  the  side  of  the 
Dee,  and  feel  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing health  for  ourselves.  We 
come  to  Abergeldie  Castle.  It  is 
very  small;  perhaps  never  castle 
was  tfo  little  castellated.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  Prince's  only  resi- 
dence. In  the  vast  forest  demesne 
stretching  far  behind  the  house 
the  Prince  has  two  or  three  hunt- 
ing-lodges. One  of  them  is  larger 
than  Abergeldie  itself,  and  last 
summer  was  fitted  up  and  decorated 
for  a  royal  sojourn.  I  forget  the 
Gaelic  name,  but  it  answers  to 
'  The  Hut'  It  is  pleasant  enough 
for  the  Prince's  friends,  when  they 
have  been  following  the  deer  or  the 
'partridge  on  the  mountain,'  to  find 
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a  table  spread  in  the  wilderness, 
and  be  spared  a  toilsome  march 
homewards.  The  absolute  quiet 
and  sednsion  of  these  hnnting- 
lodges  of  the  lords  of  forests  must 
be  most  charming,  lliey  contain 
every  provision  for  a  rainy  day, 
even  if  it  is  possible  that  a  rainy 
day  could  keep  them  from  their 
sport  This  Abergeldie  Castle  lies 
close  to  the  highway,  with  only 
the  breadth  of  the  Dee  interposed. 
As  I  was  passing,  a  cart  had  just 
deposited  fish  and  game  from 
Aberdeen.  As  this  was  done 
something  curious  was  to  be  seen. 
At  first  sight  it  rather  seemed 
like  a  Blondin  feat.  A  man, 
seated  in  a  sort  of  cradle,  mani- 
pulated a  pole  overhead,  and,  with 
incredible  velocity,  swung  himself 
across  the  river.  This  is  the  famous 
'  cradle'  bridge,  which  has  been  in 
existence  many  years,  and  which 
will  probably  be  replaced  some  day 
by  a  regular  structure.  There 
could  hardly  be  boat  or  ferry  at 
this  point  in  the  rapid  stream.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  castle, 
as  it  saves  a  long  journey  round  of 
several  miles.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
»  can  swing  himself  across,  if  need 
be,  in  a  sufficiently  agile  way.  The 
Princess,  with  her  usual  courage 
and  good-humour,  has  been  known 
to  quietly  take  her  place  in  the 
cradle,  and  in  this  primitive  fashion 
be  ferried  across  to  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  place  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Mowatt  family.  At  one  time 
it  was  simply  a  turreted  square 
tower,  to  which  some  modem  ad- 
ditions have  been  made,  but  these 
are  not  extensive.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  used  to  take  up  her  abode 
here;  a  most  estimable  princess, 
to  whom  the  nation  is  under  the 
deepest  obligation  for  the  earnest 
careful  culture  which  she  gave 
the  future  Queen.  Since  her  la- 
mented decease  it  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Her  death  was  the  first  great  break 
in  the  happiness  of  the  Queen's 
life,  and  in  the  circle  of  her  home. 
Whenever  one  meets  with  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  Duchess — ^and  at 
different  times  I  have  met  with 
such — ^it  is  always  infinitely  to  her 
honour.  The  Queen  inherits  from 
her  mother  her  simplicity  of  taste 
and  manner. 

A  lady  told  me  that  one  after- 
noon years  ago  she  went  into  a  shop 
in  Begent-street,  which  became  a 
little  crowded.  There  was  rather 
an  assertive  lady,  who  did  not  con- 
sider herself  sufficiently  attended 
to,  and  complained  that  the  master 
of  the  shop  had  passed  her  by  in 
order  to  attend  on  a  quiet  little 
lady  in  black.  '  That  lady,  madam,' 
said  the  shopman, '  is  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.'  At  Windsor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  will  at 
times  do  some  shopping ;  and  it 
is  always  a  great  point  that  they 
should  be  served  in  the  most  quiet 
way  in  order  to  avoid  observation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  en- 
countered in  London  shops.  In 
these  photographing  days  all  faces 
are  so  well  known  that  obscurity 
is  not  permitted  to  royal  faces. 
The  adventures  of  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  or  of  the  Gude  Man  of  Bal- 
langeich,  would  not  be  possible  in 
these  days. 

Let  us  continue  our  walk  by 
Deeside.  There  are  several  matters 
worth  observation.  Notice  the 
two  telegraph-wires.  One  of  them 
goes  on  to  Braemar,  that  moun- 
tain centre ;  the  other  turns  aside 
to  Balmoral.  It  has  been  very 
busy  this  season  on  behoof  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter who,  from  time  to  time,  is  in 
attendance  upon  the  Queen.  The 
Minister,  though  constantly  re- 
lieved, stays  longer  than  any  other 
guest  The  rest-day,  dress-day, 
and  press-day  are  a  rule  at  the 
royal  abodes.  Each  visitor  has  a 
separate  carriage  and  horses  re- 
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served  for  him.  It  was  at  Bal- 
moral that  the  Queen  receiyed  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  Doke 
of  Wellington,  the  great  news  of 
the  fall  of  SebastopoL  In  her 
Diary,  written  with  a  De  Foe-like 
simplidtjand  directness,  the  Qneen 
tells  how  the  news  came  to  them. 
Last  autanm,  on  the  royal  High- 
land domain,  the  Qneen  has  had 
the  grief  of  losing  her  tmsty  friend 
and  oonncillor  General  Biddnlph. 
A  granite  monument  to  Sir  Thomas 
rises  near  the  place  where  he  died. 
The  tonrist  should  notice  also  the 
varions  cairns  on  different  heights. 
There  are  cairns  npon  cairns  to 
Prince  Albert  One  cairn  comme- 
morates the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  another  that 
of  the  late  Princess  Alice. 

Yon  turn  aside  up  a  narrow 
road  to  the  Tillage  of  Crathie 
and  its  now  famous  parish  church. 
2^0  sumptuous  chapel  rises  at 
Balmoral,  but  the  Queen  recognises 
the  strength  of  the  parochial  tie. 
This  is  somewhat  distressing  to  the 
Anglicans,  but  is  of  course  highly 
pleasing  to  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians. The  service  at  Qrathie  is 
quite  an  institution.  The  Presby- 
terians have  relaxed  a  little  of 
their  old  severity ;  the  church  has 
some  fine  stained  glass  in  memory 
of  the  Prince,  and  also  of  Dr. 
Korman  McLeod.  The  Queen, 
however,  by  no  means  attends  re- 
gularly, the  service  being  frequently 
held  in  the  drawing-room  of  Bal- 
moral Castle.  Her  Majesty  seems 
to  be  as  keen  a  critic  in  sermons  as 
ever  was  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 
She  has  heard  every  preacher  of 
eminence  in  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
Some  she  has  often  recalled;  others 
she  has  been  content  to  hear  once 
for  all.  She  has  never  taken  any 
notice  of  the  Free  Kirk,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Free  Kirk  is  so  anxious  for  dis- 
establishment just  now.  It  must 
be  rather  disappointing  for  an  en- 


raptured preacher,  exhibiting  the 
prcefervidum  ingenium  Seotorum^ 
to  behold  a  quiet  cynical  smile 
or  unmoved  royal  countenances. 
Then  the  preacher  gets  asked  to 
dinner.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
presence  of  tourists  has  rather 
annoyed  her  Majesty,  and  when 
she  lately  came  back  to  Crathie 
church  after  a  prolonged  absence, 
the  congregation  behaved  much 
better. 

Of  course  we  return,  and  keep  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  byDeeside. 
On  the  high-road  between  Ballater 
and  Braemar  there  is  no  lack  of 
coaches  and  private  carriages.  Pe- 
destrians, however,  are  scarce,  and 
I  found  this  to  be  the  general 
experience.  Balmoral  has  a  very 
striking  and  lordly  appearance  as 
you  first  come  in  sight  of  it,  the 
great  dark  tower  far  and  wide 
governing  the  landscape.  It  has 
often  been  described,  and  the  de- 
scription shall  be  attempted  once 
more.  The  river  sweeps  by  in 
rapid  current,  dividing  it  inexorably 
from  the  road,  but  a  very  fair  view 
is  attainable  from  the  high-road. 
If  you  ascend  the  hill  just  behind 
the  post-office  of  Crathie  you  look 
down  most  completely  upon  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  Balmoral. 
First  of  all,  as  you  come  from 
Ballater  and  leave  Abergeldie  be- 
hind you,  there  is  a  sort  of  littie 
towndiip  which  has  gathered  itself 
together  on  the  side  of  the  castie. 
Besides  the  domestics  permanentiy 
stationed  at  different  royal  abodes, 
the  Queen  has  a  retinue  of  about 
fifty  different  servants  who  move 
from  one  royal  home  to  another. 
In  just  the  same  way  in  mediaeval 
times  the  village  used  to  spring  up 
at  the  base  of  the  baronial  abode. 
The  towAship  has  a  lonely,  and  to 
some  extent  indeed  rather  a  mean, 
appearance.  For  instance,  the  royal 
laundry  spreads  out  its  snowy  linen 
parallel  to  the  royal  palace.  Here 
there  ftre  a  small  number  of  private 
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resideDces.  Her  Majesty  bad  jnat 
finished  another  residence  at  the 
time  of  oar  yisit,  and  was  in  conrse 
of  fnmishing  then.  It  had  not 
transpired  for  whom  this  residence 
was  intended,  and  the  matter  was 
occasioning  considerable  specnla- 
tion  on  Deeside.  We  pass  the  Aber- 
geldie  bridge,  and  immediately  on 
one  side  you  bare  the  gates  of  the 
priyate  grounds  of  Balmoral,  and 
on  the  other  is  the  road  going  to 
Abergeldie  Castle.  No  one  ever 
passes  these  gates  michaUenged. 
Even  the  Qaeen'snndoubted  guests 
— whose  servants  are  always  dad 
in  the  Highland  costume — have  to 
render  an  account  of  themselves 
before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed. 
It  is  observable  that  not  a  single 
«oldier  ever  guards  the  gate  or 
patrols  the  path.  There  are  stal- 
wart gatekeepers  at  the  different 
lodges,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
there  is  a  supply  of  detectives  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  tourist 
may  cross  the  bridge,  or  go  in  the 
direction  of  Abergeldie,  or  even 
get  into  the  Queen's  drive,  over 
Invercauld  bridge  in  the  forest, 
but  beyond  rigorously  defined  limits 
he  is  instantly  stopped.  The 
boy  Jones  would  find  it  a  much 
easier  thing  to  get  into  Bucking- 
ham Palace  than  Bahnoral  Castle. 
The  lease  of  the  property  was 
originally  bought  by  Prince  Albert 
from  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  and  when 
the  lease  expired  the  fee-simple 
was  purchased  from  the  trustees  of 
the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  present 
building  was  entirely  designed  by 
the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  Queen  first 
took  up  her  abode  at  the  old 
buildmg  September  8th,  1848. 
She  describes  it  as  'a  pretty  little 
castle,'  but  evidently  with  only 
limited  accommodation.  A  week 
afterwards  we  find  her  Majesty  ez- 
ploriifg  the  beauties  of  '  Uie  wood 
of  BaUoch  Buie.'  The  Qtieen  be 
given  us  a  vivfd  account  in  simple 
l^iotujesque  l^Dguage  of   various 


expeditions,  longer  or  shorter,  in 
her  neighbourhood.  It  may  show 
visitors  and  tourists  in  this  part  of 
the  Highlands  exactly  the  best 
journeys  to  take,  and  the  best  way 
to  enjoy  themselves.  The  old 
house  was,  in  about  five  years' 
time,  condemned,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  house  was  laid  with 
great  solemnity.  Once  a  fire  broke 
out,  and  Prince  Albert  assisted  in 
extinguishing  it.  The  Queen  re- 
peats at  fuU  the  programme  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone. 
The  minister  of  Crathie  *  made  a 
very  appropriate  prayer,'  and  a 
ball  was  given  in  the  evening. 
Two  years  later  she  took  posses- 
sion of  her  new  and  stately  abode. 
^We  arrived  at  new  Balmoral. 
Strange,  very  strange,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  drive  past, indeed  through, 
the  old  house ;  the  connecting  part 
between  it  and  the  offices  being 
broken  through.  The  new  house 
looks  beautiful,  is  channing ;  the 
rooms  delightful;  the  furniture, 
papers,  eveiything  perfection.' 
Next  year  matters  were  greatly 
advanced.  'On  arriving  at  Bal- 
moral we  found  the  tower  finished 
as  well  as  the  offices,  and  the  poor 
old  house  gone !  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  very  fine.  We  walked 
along  the  river,  and  outside  the 
house.  Hie  new  offices  and  the 
yard  are  excellent ;  and  the  little 
garden  on  the  west  side,  with  the 
eagle  fountain  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  gave  me,  and  which  used 
to  be  in  the  greenhouse  at  Wind- 
sor, is  extremely  pretty,  as  ara 
also  the.  flower*  beds  under  the 
walls  of  the  side  which  faces  the 
Dee.'  Next  year  she  writes :  *  Alas : 
the  last  day!  When  we  got  up 
the  weather  seemed  very  hopeless. 
Everything  was  white  with  snow, 
which  lay  at  least  an  inch  on  the 
ground ;  and  it  continued  snowing 
heavily,  as  it  had  done  since  ffVe 
this  morning.  I  wished  we  might 
be  snowed  up  ^nd  unfile  lo  move. 
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How  bappy  Bbonld  I  hare  been 
coald  it  bave  been  so !'     Prince 
Albert's  great  talent  for  laying  ont 
gardens,  wbicb  be  bad  conspicn- 
onsly  manifested  at  Windsor  and 
Osborne,    was    remarkably    dis- 
played at  Balmoral.     Tbe  Qaeen 
writes  in  1856  :  *  Every  year  my 
beart  becomes  more  fixed  in  tbis 
dear  paradise,  and  so  macb  more 
so  now  tbat  all  bas  become  my 
dearest  Albert's  own  creation,  own 
work,  own  building,  own  laying  ont, 
as  at  Osborne;  tbat  bis  great  taste, 
and  tbe  impress  of  bis  dear  band, 
bave  been  stamped  everywbere.' 
Since    tben    great  improTements 
baye  been  constantly  carried  on  at 
Balmoral.     There  bas  been  a  great 
extension  of  territory  to  tbe  royal 
domains.     Tbe    Qaeen  now  pos- 
sesses all  tbe  miles  of  land  between 
the  bridge  of  Abergeldie  and  tbe 
border  of  Inyercaold.    In  tb^  early 
part  of  1878  Mr.  Farqnbarson  sold 
bis  forest   of  BaUoch   Bnie    for 
ninety-eight  tbonsand  ponnds,  and 
it  is  understood  that  other  par- 
chases  of  land  are  in  contemplation. 
The  Qaeen  bas  cat  out  new  walks 
and    drives  through  her  forests, 
some  of  which  are  only  just  finished. 
The  old  bridge  at  Invercauld,  so 
familiar  to  tourists,  bas  been  pro- 
nounced unsafe^  and  a  new  one  has 
been  opened. 

One  naturally  cannot  help  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  the  Queen  when 
staying  in  the  neigbbourbood.  It 
is  a  neigbbourbood  in  wbicb  she 
goes  about  in  a  more  free  and  spon- 
taneous way  than  anywhere  else. 
She  could  hardly  go  about  at 
Windsor  aiul  Osborne  as  she  does 
at  Balmoral.  Tbe  Queen  is  al- 
ways dressed  in  a  very  plain  and 
quiet  fashion,  which  is  itself  a  re- 
buke to  tbe  extntvagant' dressiness' 
of  tbe  present  day.  She  will  enter 
very  bumble  shops  in  order  to 
make  very  small  purchases.  These 
purchases  are  mainly  intended  as 
gifts  to  tbe  poor,  chiefly  the  poor 


in  her  own  service.  She  selects 
the  articles,  but  never  asks  the 
price.  The  prices  charged  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  to  any  one  else. 
Besides  this,  the  Queen  regularly 
visits  tbe  bouses  of  the  cottftgers. 
Some  touching  instances  of  tbis 
are  given  in  tbe  Highland  Journal, 
*  Beally,'  she  naively  remarks, '  tbe 
affection  of  these  good  people,  who 
are  so  very  hearty  and  so  happy  to 
see  you,  taking  interest  in  every- 
thing, is  so  very  touching  and  in- 
teresting.' 

I  beard  a  very  pleasing  anecdote 
of  tbe  Queen  one  day  on  tbe  coach- 
top  as  I  went  from  Braemar  to 
Blairgowrie.     We  passed  a  bouse 
which  had  belonged  to  a  deceased 
general  officer,  a  baronet^  who  had 
seen  good  service  in  tbe  Napoleonic 
wars.    He  bad  built  a  house,  an 
exact  representation  of  Longwood, 
wbere    Napoleon    died.      On    a 
mound  close  by  his  gate  be  bad 
erected  a  stand,  wbere  waved  flags 
commemorative  of  all  tbe  different 
battles  in  wbicb  be  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  in  tbe  centre  tbe  flag 
of  Waterloo.    The  Queen  passed 
by,  and  amid  all  tbe  details  of  her 
triumphant  progress  she  omitted 
to  notice  tins  peculiar  array  of 
flags.    The  old  general  was  sorely 
hurt  by  this  omission,  and  bemoan- 
ed it  greatly.    He,  however,  had 
friends  at  court,  and  one  of  them 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  Majesty 
on  tbe  subject.    The  Queen,  in  tbe 
most  prompt  and  gracious  way,  was 
anxious  to  gratify  tbe  old  soldier 
and  relieve  bis  mind.     When  she 
was  next  about  to  pass  that  road 
she  caused  an  intimation  to  be  given 
to  him  that  the  flags  should  be 
displayed  as  before,  and  tbat  tben 
be  should  fall  into  her  cftvalcade, 
Und  ride  before  her  as  one  of  her 
bodyguard  to  Balmoral. 

Her  Majesty's  journey  from  Os- 
borne to  Balmoral  ia  always  an 
interesting  personal  event,  and  an 
ixnpc^rtant  political  cizcumstaDO& 
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It  is  also  well  known  to  be  a  great 
event  in  the  railway  world.  The 
expense  of  the  jonmey  is  calcnlated 
at  abont  two  thousand  pounds. 
Printed  notices  are  circulated  at 
all  the  railway  stations,  and  eyery 
detail  is  managed  with  the  most 
exact  care  and  punctuality.  A 
pilot  engine  always  precedes  the 
royal  train.  I^apers  of  instruction 
are  extensively  circulated  orer  all 
the  lines  over  which  she  travels. 
These  are  the  most  important  days 
in  railway  history.  But  the  Queen 
is  never  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Scot- 
land. She  stays  on  late,  stays  on 
till  every  one  who  has  come  from 
the  south  has  returned  to  the  south 
once  more.  Her  Majesty  returns 
about  the  time  that  the  last  is  seen 
of  the  ash-tree.  The  ash-tree  is 
always  the  last  to  come  and  go. 
Tennyson  says : 

'  DelAving  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself  when  all  the  woods  are 
green.' 

Directly  the  summer  weather 
breaks  up  the  tourists  scatter; 
but  if  they  had  only  waited  pa- 
tiently there  is  often  a  brilliant 
season  of  fine  weather  in  the  late 
northern  autumn.  The  Duke  of 
Kichmond  goes  away  with  the 
tourists,  but  returns  for  the  shooting 
and  rod-fishing.  But  be  it  observed 
that  October  and  November  are 
both  mild  months.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  call  November 
a  positively  warm  month.  Then 
her  Majesty's  habits  are  most  regu- 
lar and  most  healthy,  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  setting  an  example 
to  all  the  ladies  in  the  land.  She 
takes  her  daily  walks  and  her  daily 
drives.  She  generally  takes  two 
drives,  the  one  before  lunch  and 
the  other  after  lunch.  The  drives 
through  her  own  forests  are  most 
extensive,  but  it  may  often  be  the 
good  fortune  of  her  lieges  to  meet 
her  in  her  airings. 

But  now  let  us  have  a  little  talk 


about  the  fishing  and  the  shooting, 
the  pastimes  of  the  Highlands,  with 
a  slight  retrospective  glance  at  last 
season.  If  the  reader  has  rented  a 
shooting,  or,  what  is  more  agree- 
able and  certainly  more  economical, 
has  been  a  guest  at  a  shooting- 
lodge,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  statement  that  every  bird  must 
cost  at  least  its  half-guinea.  Last 
season  was  good  for  grouse,  but  bad 
for  partridges.  Various  shootings 
were  unlet,  and  some  were  not  shot 
over.  There  have  been  complaints 
about  the  early  summer  rains  de- 
stroying the  eggs  and  young  broods ; 
but  that  wariest  and  skilfullest  of 
all  poachers,  the  Scotch  poacher,  has 
very  much  to  answer  for,  though  his 
delinquencies  have  too  easily  evaded 
notice  of  late.  I  was  talking  one 
day  last  autumn  with  a  man  whose 
duty  would  rather  be  to  look  after 
poachers  than  to  turn  poacher  him- 
self. He  had  told  me  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  shoot  game.  '  But 
sometimes,'  he  added,  '  I  aim  at  a 
rat,  and  find  I  have  shot  a  rabbit' 
'  And  sometimes,'  I  said, '  you  aim 
at  a  crow,  and  find  that  you  have 
killed  a  game  cock.'  '  Ay,  ay,'  he 
said,  with  a  frank  appreciative  grin. 
Mr.  John  Colqnhoun  of  Luss,  a 
great  authority  on  the  Highlands, 
complains  greatly  of  the  hill- 
poachers.  In  his  Moor  and  Loch 
he  speaks  of  *  a  placed  minister  of 
the  Kirk,'  a  clever  and  popular 
preacher,  who  hunted  the  deer  by 
moonlight  in  the  forest,  like  jolly 
Friar  Tuck  of  old.  Many  of  the 
Saxons,  when  they  come  northwards, 
are  puzzled  by  the  Caledonian 
forest  A  Scotch  forest  is  like  a 
Devonshire  forest,  Dartmoor  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  Exmoor,  trees  being 
remarkable  for  their  absence.  It  is 
all  moor,  rock,  scrub,  bog,  and  heath. 
I  detest  a  battue  as  much  as  any 
man.  There  can  be  no  real  sport 
in  shooting  in  a  fowl-yard.  But 
most  men  traversing  a  moor  alone 
would  be  hopelessly  knocked  up 
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before  they  conld  bag  a  brace  of 
game.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
keepers  and  gillies.  It  is  when 
the  beaters  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  gnns  that  sport  becomes 
slaaghter.  I  haye  seen  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire moors  as  desolate  as  any  in 
Scotland.  Oat  of  season  they  are 
lonely  enongh.  For  days  and 
weekis  the  keeper  or  shepherd  sees 
no  hnman  face.  They  tell  a  story 
of  a  man  breaking  stones  npon  the 
roady  who  was  asked  by  a  tourist 
if  there  was  much  traffic  on  it. 
'Ay/  answered  the  stone-breaker, 
'it's  BO  ill  at  that;  there  was  a 
cadger  body  yestreen,  and  there's 
yoursel  to-day.'  On  that  pathless 
moor  a  shepherd  will  get  for  the 
care  of  one  thousand  sheep  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  a  house,  grass  for 
two  cows,  fifteen  sheep,  and  all 
those  that  die  from  disease  or  in- 
clement weather.  Once  they  were 
able  to  make  a  regular  wine  or  ale 
from  the  heather.  Even  now  the 
old  grouse-shooters  tell  of  an  ale 
prepared  on  the  moor  made  prin- 
cipally from  heather-flowers,  honey 
or  sugar  being  added  to  produce 
fermentation. 

The  questions  respecting  these 
enormous  wastes  have  often  been 
discussed  both  from  the  economical 
and  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  evicted  all  the 
poor  tenants  he  could  from  his 
million  of  acres  and  more,  seems 
now  desirous  to  get  them  back 
again.  He  is  reclaiming  as  much 
land  as  he  can,  and  laying  it  out  in 
arable  farms  with  a  proportion  of 
pasture -land.  It  is  an  immense 
work,  and  will  hardly  be  remunera- 
tiye  in  his  own  day.  The  Duke 
employs  all  the  resources  of  science 
and  capital  to  reclaim  the  moor 
and  the  morass.  The  Aberdeen- 
shire farmers  are  strong  against 
game-preserving.  They  hold  that 
no  land,  however moory,  is  irreclaim- 
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able,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  hillsides  were  once  clothed  with 
luxuriant  forests,  which  must  have 
been  more  profitable  than  deer. 
Certainly  the  remains  of  trees  are 
discernible  through  many  so- 
called  forests  destitute  of  timber. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  de- 
cided movement  for  everywhere 
reclothing  the  mountain  with  the 
pine.  Once  these  hills  were  really 
clothed  with  timber  or  brushwood, 
but  the  time  came  when  nothing 
could  be  described  as  more  sterile 
than  a  Scottish  mountain.  An 
Englishman  was  once  asked  to  in- 
spect a  Highland  estate.  'By 
Jove,'  he  said,  'I  have  an  apple- 
tree  in  Herefordshire  which  Iwould 
not  swop  for  your  entire  property.' 
Yet  ^ese  forests  are  most  lu- 
crative to  their  owners.  The  rents 
paid  are  enormous,  and  not  many 
years  ago  would  have  sounded  in- 
credible. Lord  Dudley  paid  a  rent 
of  five  thousand  a  year  for  the  Reay 
forest.  The  hye  thousand  pounds 
represent  five  thousand  deer,  as 
far  as  may  be  computed,  and  some 
sixty  thousand  acres  over  which 
they  roam,  comprising  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  Scottish  scenery.  These 
deer  are  the  finest  in  Scotland, 
often  attaining  eighteen  stone, 
and  they  possess  the  peculiarity  of 
forked  tails.  Lord  Dudley  does 
not  seem  very  keen  about  his  deer. 
Months  of  the  season  wiU  pass 
away  before  he  begins  deerstalk- 
ing. The  deer  of  the  other  forests 
seem  to  find  this  out,  and  when 
hard  beset  flee  for  safety  to  the 
Iteay  forest  The  Scotch  have  a 
great  regard  for  the  original  Lord 
Ward,  who  first  took  a  pleasure 
yacht  into  the  almost  unknown 
northern  waters  of  Scotland,  and 
set  an  example  to  tourists  in  pene- 
trating to  the  farthest  recesses  of 
the  land.  Last  season  Lord  Dud- 
ley had  the  famous  Black  Mount 
forest  in  Ar^llshire,  belonging  to 
Lord  Breadalbane,  paying  45002. 
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The  forest  stretches  for  twentj 
miled,  the  haimt  of  the  finest  red 
deer ;  and  the  sport  has  been  ex- 
cellent, though  deerstalking  is 
exceptionally  diCBcolt  in  this  conn- 
tiy.  Lord  Aveland  is  credited 
with  almost  the  best  shooting  last 
season  in  *  lone  Qlenartney's  hazel 
shade.'  The  Inverness-shire  shoot- 
ings reach  a  total  rental  of  some 
65,000Z.  a  year.  It  is  all  yery  well 
for  Professor  Blackie,  in  his  Bra^ 
mar  Ballads,  to  denounce  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Saxon : 

'  A  London  brewer  shoots  the  g^ouse^ 
A  lordling  stalks  the  deer.* 

The  regret  of  the  Qael  is  not 
that  they  come  in  such  numbers,  as 
that  there  may  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  his  southron  guests. 
The  yisitors  furnish  employment, 
promote  trade,  put  heaps  of  money 
in  brisk  circulation,  and  increase 
the  comforts  and  savings  of  the 
peasants.  If  they  can  really  re- 
claim the  wastes,  and  find  sufficient 
food  and  employment  to  save 
Highlanders  from  emigrating, 
doubtless  so  much  the  better,  but 
the  issue  is  problematical  and  cer- 
tainly remote. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  rivers.  Here  the  Scotch 
prudence  often  approaches  to  some- 
thing like  rapacity.  In  many 
places  you  stay  at  an  hotel  at  great 
expense;  you  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  boat  and  boatmen,  and  the 
landlord  insists  that  you  give  him 
every  fish  you  take.  He  makes 
yon  do  his  work  for  him,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  you  for  it,  you 
have  to  pay  him.  It  is  yery  hard 
lines.  If  he  is  generous  he  will 
allow  you  to  keep  a  fish  now  and 
then  out  of  the  many  which  we 
will  hope  you  catch.  The  fishing 
in  Loch  Tay,  the  finest  salmon- 
fishing  in  Scotland,  is  free ;  and  a 
good  fisherman  may  really  be  able 
to  recoup  himself  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  expenses.  A 
stretch  of  river  in  the  best  part  of 


the  season  will  let  for  a  hundred 
pounds  a  month.  So  much  a  rod 
is  generally  charged ;  and  a  great 
deid  too.  As  fishing  -  grounds 
are  constantly  being  opened  up 
in  foreign  countries,  the  Scottish 
proprietors  will  see  well  to  mode- 
rate their  tariffs.  The  fishing  in 
Loch  Leven  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Fishing-parties 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  resort 
thither.  The  affluents  have  been 
most  plentifully  stocked,  and  con- 
sequently many  thousand  trout 
have  been  taken,  running,  however, 
small. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  fishing 
of  the  Dee.  The  Dee  is  wonder- 
fully full  of  salmon.  In  1 45 1  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.  (had  he  travelled  in 
Scotland?)  issued  a  Bull,  expressly 
sanctioning  fishing  for  salmon  in  the 
Dee  on  Sundays.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, stipulated  that  the  first  salmon 
taken  on  a  Sunday  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  church.  Sun- 
day fishing  grew  unpopular.  There 
was  a  great  earthquake  at  Aber- 
deen in  1608,  which  was  considered 
to  be  a  judgment  on  Sunday  sal- 
mon-fishing ;  and  the  fishers  were 
solemnly  rebuked.  Still  the  fish- 
ing is  at  the  present  day  capricious 
and  uncertain.  In  summer  weather 
the  stream  will  run  too  shallow  for 
fishing.  When  the  waters  rise, 
the  fish  rise  too.  The  salmon  are 
curious  fish,  reminding  us  of  the 
fables  told  of  the  ostrich;  when 
they  hide  their  heads  they  seem  to 
suppose  themselves  safe.  In  these 
waters  the  angler  can  see  the 
bodies  of  large  salmon  projecting 
from  sunken  rocks,  the  head  being 
hidden  away,  and  can  approach 
without  disturbing  them.  You  may 
see  very  fine  salmon  in  the  Aber- 
deen market  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  Dee,  though  the 
highest  prizes  of  the  rod  have  not 
recently  been  taken  from  its  waters. 

But  we  go  farther  up  the  river 
to  the  far-^uned  Lioa  o'  Deo.    If 
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yon  can  see  the  linn  after  a  flood, 
when  the  chasm  is  nearly  filled, 
the  effect  is  rery  grand  j  other- 
wise the  expectant  tourist  may  he 
a  little  disappointed.  The  Qaeen 
opened  the  bridge — of  Aberdeen 
granite — in  1857,  and  has  given 
an  account  of  her  proceedings 
in  her  Highland  Journal.  Lord 
ByroD,  in  his  youth,  nearly  lost 
his  life  hera  His  lame  foot  caught 
in  some  heather,  and  he  fell.  He 
was  rolling  downwards,  when  an 
attendant  seized  him  and  sayed 
his  life.  All  the  tourists  who 
reside  in  the  two  hotels  and  the 
many  lodging-houses  of  Braemar, 
which  is  a  sort  of  little  capital  of 
the  Highlands,  send  out  excur- 
sionist parties  hither.  But  Braemar 
is  the  point  from  which  so  many 
excursions  radiate.  One  of  these 
is  the  Qaeen's  Drive  by  the  Muich 
stream  to  Loch  Muich,  where  the 
Prince  Consort  built  a  hunting- 
lodge,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Alt- 
na-Ghaissac,  where  the  Queen  and 
Court  sometimes  reside.  Other 
royal  associations  are  with  Birk 
Hall,  which  used  to  be  Sir  James 
Clark's  place,  and  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  once  occupied  for 
a  time.  A  delightful  old  man  was 
Sir  James.  His  advice  to  a  young 
bride  used  to  be,  *  Keep  yourself 
nice  and  attractive,  my  dear.' 

The  Qaeen  went  up  to  the  very 
source  of  the  Dee  in  her  ascent  of 
Ben  Muich-dhui :  '  The  wind  was 
fearfally  high,  bat  the  view  was 
well  worth  seeing.  I  cannot  de- 
s6ribe  all,  bat  we  saw  where  the 
Dee  rises  between  the  mountains 
called  the  Well  of  Dee;  Ben-y- 
Gloe,  and  the  adjacent  mountain, 
Ben  Vracky,  then  Ben-a-bourd, 
Ben-aan,  <&c. ;  and  sach  magnifi- 
cent wild  rocks,  precipices,  and 
corries.  What  a  sublime  and 
solemn  effect !  bo  wild,  so  solitary ; 
no  one  but  ourselves  and  our  litde 
party  there.'  The  great  object  of 
the  Deeside  tourist  is  to  penetrate 


to  Glen  Dee.  This  is  a  truly 
remarkable  scene.  Comparatively 
few  tourists  attain  to  it,  but  it  is 
the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
river-cradles  of  the  world.  This 
dark  savage  glen  is  often  called 
the  Devil's  Glen,  from  the  vast 
escarped  precipices  which  encircle 
it.  A  storm  in  the  Devil's  Glen 
is  thought  the  most  fearful  of  all 
storms.  Tributary  torrents  stream 
dovm  the  precipices.  One  of  them 
falls  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
mural  rock  of  Braeriach,  and  in 
so  much  volume  that  by  some  it  is 
considered  the  true  source  of  the 
Dee.  But  the  true  sources  lie 
farther  on.  Three  or  four  miles 
beyond  this  tributary  torrent  there 
are  five  basins  or  ponds  of  water 
on  rising  terraces,  through  which  a 
river  flows.  Looking  upwards  you 
see  a  thin  stream  falling  over  the 
cliffs  of  Ben  Muich  DhuL  It  is 
there  known  as  the  Logic.  The 
river  is  lost  amid  enormous  rocks, 
and  for  some  slight  distance  dis- 
appears in  a  subterranean  passage. 
Then  it  glides  between  walls  of 
cliffs,  and  a  rapid  descent  fills 
those  %Ye  granite  urns  which  are 
called  the  Wells  of  Dee. 

And  so  we  leave  the  river,  and 
as  we  do  so  we  give  a  parting 
thought  to  the  august  solitary  lady 
in  the  noble  castle,  whose  associa- 
tions will  make  the  Dee  a  poetic 
immemorial  stream.  There  is  a 
vast  charm  of  contrast  presented 
by  that  royal  modern  castle.  The 
contrast  is  furnished  by  the  great 
calm  and  seclasion  of  the  spot,  and 
the  busy  intellectual  life  which  is 
transacted  within  its  walls.  The 
Empress- Qaeen  is  now  the  greatest 
depositary  of  political  knowledge 
in  the  country.  There  is  no  states- 
man who  may  not  gain  by  the  ex- 
perience, the  wisdom,  the  courage 
of  her  Majesty.  There  is  no  poli- 
tical crisis  that  arises  in  bhe  councils 
of  Europe,  there  is  no  disaster  that 
may  happen  to  her  lowliest  sub- 
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jects,  no  intellectnal  moyement,  no 
religious  or  philanthropic  effort, 
which  is  not  in  its  measnte  felt  and 
appreciated  by  the  Qneen.  Amid 
the  holy  silence  of  the  yales,  the 
forest,  and  the  glen,  hannted  by  the 
sweetness  of  a  solemn  and  eleyat- 
ing  memory,  the  widow  Qneen 
watches  over  the  destinies  of  her 
people.  The  news  is  flashed 
along  the  wires,  the  couriers  arrive 
with  their  despatches,  statesmen 
and  courtiers  come  and  go,  and  in 


the  Highland  home  the  urgent 
duties  of  the  Throne  steadfastly 
proceed.  Who  will  not  wish  that 
the  pure  riyer-ware,  the  musical 
woods,  the  keen  mountain  airs, 
the  seclusion,  and  the  peace,  may 
have  a  restful  healthful  effect  on 
the  Lady  of  the  Land,  and  help 
to  prolong  the  life  which  is  so 
inextricably  interwoyen  with  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
devoted  affection  of  a  loyal  and 
loving  people  1  f.  a. 
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Bt  sober  Brown  Beard,  whom  men  guess  to  have  seen 
Of  winters  and  summers  some  thirty-and-seven, 

Tripped  lightly  Gold  Tresses  of  sweet  seventeen^ 
The  bonniest  creature  on  this  side  of  heaven. 

'  How  pleasant  the  evening  sighs  that  stir 

The  rustling  leaves  as  the  woods  grow  dim  !' 

Such  aimless  words  spake  his  lips  to  her. 
But  his  heart  was  muttering  low  to  him : 

'  0,  that  the  summer  of  life  were  spring  ! 

0,  to  have  found  her  long  summers  ago  ! 
Is  it  yet  too  late  9     Would  tibis  bright  young  thing 

Give  the  hope  of  her  youth  to — ah,  no,  no,  no  T 

'  Tes,  pleasant  it  is  when  the  woods  grow  dim, 
To  hear  the  sound  of  the  leaves  that  stir.' 

Such  trivial  words  said  her  lips  to  him, 

But  her  heart  was  whispering  low  to  her : 

'  Is  there  ever  a  man  like  the  man  that  I  see, 

A  man  like  the  Bayard  of  ages  ago  9 
He  thinks  me  childish  and  foolish,  ah  me ! 
Could  he  really  care  for — ah,  no,  no,  no !' 

Quoth  his  lips,  <  Good-night ;  you  are  now  at  home.' 
Prayed  his  heart,  *  God  love  her,  whose  ever  she  be  !* 

Said  her  lips,  '  Gbod-night ;  you  were  kind  to  come.' 

Sighed  her  heart,  '  No ;  he  never,  could  never  love  me  I' 


MY  SHELL  AND  SHARK  STORY. 

By  a  Naval  Officer. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'Who  feels  inclined  for  a  day's 
shelling  r 

'  No  one,  I  should  imagine,  pos- 
sessed of  an  atom  of  common 
sense.' 

'  What  an  idea  !' 

'  0,  it's  only  Markham.' 

A  general  laugh  followed  the 
last  observation,  which  once  more 
brought  the  interrogator's  head 
from  behind  his  curtain. 

But  to  render  the  foregoing  in- 
telligible, and  to  biing  me  in  a  fair 
way  for  spinning  my  yam,  I  must 
ask  my  readers  to  leave  dear  old 
England  audits  fogs,  come  through 
the  Mediterranean,  threugh  the 
Suez  Canal  (it  wasn't  open  in  those 
days),  down  the  Bed  Sea  and  Qulf 
of  Aden,  and  on  board  H.M.S. 
Bee,  lying  snugly  at  anchor  under 
the  high  land  of  Cape  Quardafui. 

It  is  breakfiEust  time  (8  a.m.),  and 
the  ward-room  officers  are^  with 
one  exception,  seated  round  the 
table,  the  exception  being  Mark- 
ham,  who,  having  had  the  middle 
watch,  is  not  supposed  to  make  his 
appearance  till  *  one  bell'  (8.30). 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  interior  econo- 
my of  a  man-of-war,  I  may  men- 
tion that  round  the  ward-room 
(the  mess-place  of  the  superior 
officers  below  the  rank  of  captain) 
there  are  small  curtained  niches — 
yclept  cabins — about  six  feet 
square,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
officers'  private  quarters :  bedroom, 
bathroom,  sitting-room,  library, 
study,  &c,  all  merged  into  one,  a 
perfect  mtdtum  in  parvo. 


Markham,  not  having  completed 
his  toilet,  listens  to  the  remarks 
his  question  has  called  forth  with- 
out comment ;  but  the  last,  '  O, 
it's  only  Markham!'  was  rather 
too  much;  so,  as  I  have  before 
written,  out  came  his  head  from 
behind  his  curtain. 

*  Well,  Doctor,'  he  says,  *  suppose 
it  is  only  Markham.  What  then?' 

'  Simply,  my  dear  fellow,  Mel- 
Ion's  remark  holds  doubly  good.' 

Mellon  was  the  first  who  had 
responded  to  Markham's  query. 
He  was  our  senior  lieutenant,  and 
had  been  disrespectfully  dubbed 
by  the  middies  *  Old  Sobersides.' 

*  0,  every  one  knows  your 
ideas.  Doctor,  and  if  we  followed 
your  advice,  it's  precious  little  we 
should  see  of  the  shore,  except 
before  sunrise  or  after  dark.' 

The  Doctor^s  crotchet  was  the 
sun ;  he  objected  most  strongly  to 
either  officers  or  men  being  unduly 
exposed  to  its  influence,  and  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  by 
appealing  to  the  Captain,  nipped 
some  pet  expedition  in  the  bud ; 
the  leading  spirit  of  these  expedi- 
tions being  nine  times  out  of  ten 
Markham,  whose  present  ciaze  was 
conchology. 

Within  the  last  few  months 
H.M.S.  Bee  had  been  stationed 
at  Tnncomalee,  which  is  a  fieanous 
place  for  shells;  here  they  are 
sold  in  sandal-wood  boxes  fitted 
with  trays,  and  arranged  in  order. 
Some  of  us  had  invested  in  one  of 
these  boxes,  hence  the  mania. 

At  Markham's  rejoinder  the 
Doctor  quietly  chuckled,  and  re- 
marked. 
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*  There  goes  "  one  bell ;"  you'd 
'better  be  quick  out  of  that  den  of 
youiB,  my  boy,  or  you'll  find  your 
breakfast  cold.' 

*  By  Jove  !  I  forgot  that ;  but 
hold  on,  1*11  talk  to  you  in  a  mo- 
ment.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Markham 
emerges  and  takes  his  seat  at  the 
table,  'armed  for  the  fight  and 
eager  for  the  fray.* 

*Now,  Doctor,  Tm  ready  for 
you ;  fire  away  !'  was  his  opening 
remark. 

*rve  nothing  more  to  say  on 
the  matter,'  replies  Esculapius. 

'  No  ?  So  much  the  better,  then ; 
for  I  shall  have  more  time  to  eat 
my  breakfast  in  peace.'  He  relapses 
for  a  moment ;  then  recommences, 

'Well,  who'll  come  with  mel 
I  purpose  landing  abreast  the 
ship,  walking  across  the  valley 
(it's  only  about  four  miles,  perhaps 
less),  searching  the  beach  for  shells, 
and  then  returning.  We'll  take 
an  interpreter,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  meeting  any  of  the 
natives  he  can  "  parley-voo"  them, 
and  I'll  take  my  breechloader  as 
gome  kind  of  protection — not  that 
it's  likely  to  be  wanted ;  and  as 
regards  provender,  we'll  get  the 
steward  to  put  us  up  a  hamper 
in  which  Mr.  Bass  will  be  duly 
represented.  Now  don't  all  answer 
at  once.     Who'll  come  f 

No  one  accepting  the  invitation, 
he  turned  to  me. 

*  0  Louis,  do  come,  there's  a 
good  fellow;  we're  sure  to  find 
some  shells,  and — who  knows? — 
perhaps  some  rare  specimens. 
Besides,  after  all  said  and  done, 
it's  better  than  remaining  moped 
up  on  board  all  day.' 

*  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get 
it !'  the  Doctor  chimed  in.  *  Louis 
is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with 
chaff.' 

*Your  advice  wasn't  asked,' 
Markham  replied  rather  angrily  ; 
*so  perhaps  you  will    be   good 


enough  to  allow  Louis  to  answer 
for  himself.' 

Seeing  Markham  was  really 
bent  on  carrying  out  his  project, 
after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation, 
and  sadly  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, I  eventually  consented. 

'What,  Louis,'  the  Doctor 
broke  forth,  '  you  surely  are  not 
mad  enough  to  countenance  such 
a  freak  V 

*  Well,  yes.  Doctor,'  I  answered ; 
'as  I've  consented  I  suppose  I 
roust  go  ;  but  never  fear,  our  pith 
hata  will  protect  us  from  the  sun.' 

'And  we'll  take  umbrellas, 
Doctor  dear,'  Markham  added 
mockingly,  'and  so  defy  the 
naughty  sun.' 

'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  you 
both  get  fever  and  sun-stroke  it 
will  serve  you  very  well  right.' 

With  this  parting  salute — ^his 
eyebrows  and  chin  elevated — the 
Doctor  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
took  himself  off  on  deck,  mutter- 
ing as  he  left  the  wardroom  some- 
thing that  sounded  uncommonly 
like  '  One  fool,  &c.' 

'Thank  goodness,'  said  Mark- 
ham, '  we've  shut  up  "  Old  Pills  ;" 
so  now  let's  go  and  get  Boko  to 
join  us.  He's  sure  to  come,  for 
he  is  really  shell  mad.' 

'All  right;  where  is  he f  I 
asked. 

'  0,  as  usual,  in  his  cabin  clean- 
ing shells.' 

'  Let  us  go  and  interview  him, 
then ;  for  if  he  comes,  we're  sure 
to  have  some  fun.' 

But  to  understand  why  we  were 
so  anxious  to  enlist  Boko  you 
must  know  something  about  him. 

Boko  was  the  life  of  the  mess. 
Not  a  young  man,  by  any  means ; 
on  the  contrary.  He  had  been 
dubbed  Boko  years  before  by  a 
South  Sea  chief,  and  the  sobriquet 
had  stuck  to  him.  Boko,  by  his 
own  showing,  ,had  been  every- 
where and  seen  everything.  It 
was  little  he  couldn't  do,  and  no- 
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thing  he  wouldn*t  attempt  Full 
of  the  most  wonderful  anecdotes, 
at  which  he  himself  laughed  loud- 
est. His  laugh  was  contagious; 
for  although  one  had  heard  the 
yam  perhaps  a  dozen  times  he- 
fore,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
laughing  at  his  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  jokes.  He  was 
as  well  known  as  a  town  pump. 
From  this  it  will  he  seen  that 
Boko  Y^as  a  character.  He  was 
indeed  I  Good-natured  to  a  fault, 
and  usually  ready  to  join  in  any 
mad  freak.  In  effect  he  was  more 
like  a  boy  of  twenty  than  a  man 
considerably  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty ;  but  this  was  Boko's  weak- 
ness. He  hated  being  thought  an 
*  old  buster/  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression. His  real  age  was  a 
mystery ;  his  hair  was  quite  white, 
having  become  so,  he  aveixed, 
in  one  night.  The  cause  thereof 
he  was  always  somewhat  misty 
about;  so  his  statement  was  ac- 
cepted cuvi  grano  salia.  The 
Doctor  had  once  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  find  out  how  long  Boko 
had  been  in  the  service ;  and  by 
questions  now  and  again  as  to  the 
time  he  had  served  in  different 
ships,  all  of  which  he  noted  down, 
discovered  that,  allowing  him  to 
have  entered  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  had  reached 
the  very  respectable  age  of  ninety- 
eight. 

Well,  whatever  his  age.  Boko 
was  a  right  good  fellow,  as  any  of 
my  readers  who  may  recognise  the 
description  will  own ;  and  we  all 
agreed  that,  although  his  tales  were 
certainly  marvellous,  he  himself 
believed  them  implicitly. 

We  found  Boko  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  deck  of  his  cabin, 
with  a  wooden  tub  before  him, 
cleaning  shells — not  savoury  ones, 
by  any  means.  We  did  our  best 
to  induce  him,  but  he  was  deaf  to 
onr  entreaties. 

*No,  no,  my  boys,  not  much,* 


he  said,  *  You  won't  catch  Boko 
stirring  tack  or  sheet'  (Boko  was 
intensely  nautical)  'out  of  the 
ship,  if  we  stop  here  a  twelve- 
month; it's  the  most  cutthroat 
doghole  of  a  place  I  was  ever  in, 
except — '  and  here  came  some 
wonderful  place  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of.  He  wanted  to  button- 
hole us  for  a  yarn;  but  having 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
listen,  we  left  him  scrubbing  away 
at  his  sheik  and  roaring  with 
laughter — at  what,  we  knew  not. 

Outside  Boko's  cabin  we  were 
stopped  by  two  of  the  youngsters, 
who  wished  to  be  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  were  capital  specimens 
of  the  genus  *  middy,*  both  as 
handsome  boys  as  one  would  meet. 
Dauntmore,  or  Jack,  as  he  was 
always  called,  rejoiced  in  being 
six  feet  one  in  his  stocking  feet, 
although  only  seventeen,  whilst 
Handel  was  of  medium  height, 
and  about  the  same  age.  We 
gladly  consented,  our  permission 
of  course  being  dependent  on  the 
Captain's. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  Captain's  leave.  He 
didn't  like  the  idea,  and  told  us 
so  plainly;  but  Markham's  im- 
portunity eventually  overcame  his 
scruples.  But  he  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  held  us  respon- 
sible for  the  youngsters.  His 
anxiety  was  entirely  for  our  per- 
sonal safety,  the  natives  of  this 
district  (Somauli  Arabs)  being 
treacherous  in  the  extreme.  Their 
character  was  very  neatly  summed 
up  by  a  chief  of  Socotra :  *  Never 
let  Somauli  man  walk  behind  you; 
he  spear  you  sure,  if  can  do,  and 
no  get  catch.' 

I  may  mention  that  within  six 
months  of  the  incidents  here 
narrated  a  boat's  crew  of  H. M.S. 
Penguin,  numbering  eighteen  men, 
was  surprised  at  this  very  place, 
and  every  soul  murdered  in  cold 
blood. 
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All  being  ready  for  Btarting,  we 
found  that  both  interpreters 
wished  to  accompany  us ;  and  as 
their  services  were  not  likely  in 
our  absence  to  be  required  on 
board,  they  received  permission. 
We  did  not  burden  ourselves  un- 
necessarily. Dauntmore  (Jack), 
Handel,  and  I  carried  a  walking- 
stick  and  flask  of  water;  Markham 
a  flask  and  his  breechloader ;  and 
the  interpreters  each  a  fishing- 
basket,  in  which  was  stowed 
*  comforts/ 

We  did  not  get  clear  of  the  ship 
without  sundry  sarcasms  from  the 
Doctor,  for  which  Markham  gave 
a  quid  pro  quo.  Whilst  the  boat 
is  making  her  way  on  shore,  I 
will  try  and  describe  the  locality. 
The  description  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  the  realisation  of  my 
story  entirely  hinges  on  it. 

A  reference  to  any  atlas  will 
show  Cape  Guardafui,  the  north- 
east point  of  AMca.  The  bay  in 
which  H.M.S.  Bee  was  anchored 
is  immediately  within  or  on  the 
western  side  of  the  cape,  whilst 
the  beach  we  purposed  visiting  is 
without,  or  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  two  bays,  or  rather  indenta- 
tions, are  separated  by  a  narrow 
sandy  valley  about  four  miles 
wide.  On  the  cape  side  the 
valley  rises  gradually  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  which 
elevation  forms  the  cape.  From 
its  summit  the  cliflis  fall  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  sea ;  around  their 
base  the  deep  sea  comes  rolling 
in;  no  break,  no  beach,  simply  a 
shelf  of  rocks  about  twelve  feet 
wide,  covered  at  high  water.  This 
shelf  extends  round  the  cape  &om 
one  beach  to  the  other. 

The  commencement  of  our  trip 
was  not  propitious,  for  on  landing 
we  found  our  path  barred  by  a 
stalwart  native  brandishing  his 
spear,  and  demanding  *  back- 
sheesh;' the  only  answer  he 
deigned   to  the  interpreter's  in- 


quiry as  to  what  he  wanted 
was  *  Backsheesh,  backsheesh  f  and 
as  he  spoke  he  laid  his  spear 
across  the  pathway.  At  this 
Markham  lost  his  patience. 

'  Hassan,'  said  he  to  the  inter- 
preter, 'just  inform  that  copper- 
coloured  individual  that  if  he 
doesn't  make  himself  scarce,  and 
pretty  quickly  too,  I'll  give  him 
such  a  dose  of  "backsheesh"' 
(touching  his  breechloader)  *  as  he 
doesn't  bargain  for,  and  not  in  his 
hand  either.' 

What  Hassan  said  to  him  I 
can't  vouch  for;  but  the  noble 
savage,  doubtless  thinking  '  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valour/ 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  appre- 
ciating Markham's  looks,  aiter 
gesticulating,  swearing,  and  scowl- 
ing, made  off  to  the  rocks,  at  in- 
tervals facing  round  and  shaking 
his  spear  defiantly  at  us. 

The  path  now  being  clear  we 
set  off  on  our  journey,  and  had 
not  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ere  we  found,  to  our  cost,  that  our 
walk  was  likely  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  what  we  had  an- 
ticipated, and  I  must  e'en  confess 
that,  had  it  not  been  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  on  board,  we 
should  have  given  up  in  disgust. 

Our  way  lay  over  soft  sand, 
in  which,  at  eveiy  step,  we  sank 
up  to  our  knees ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  sand  was  literally  car- 
peted with  a  description  of  creeper 
bearing  large  thorns  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  length ;  these 
thorns  pierced  the  leather  of  our 
boots  as  though  it  had  been  paper, 
and  consequently  made  us  most 
careful  as  to  our  every  footstep. 
O,  the  scorching  sun!  Not  a 
breath  of  wind ;  and  the  very  air 
we  breathed  seemed  straight  £rom 
a  heated  oven.  The  glare  also 
&om  the  sand  was  most  painful. 

At  times,  from  the  sand  giving 
under  our  feet,  we  found  ourselves 
on  aU  fours;  and  then,  to  vary  the 
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monotony,  at  full  length  on  our 
back,  gazing  at  the  heavens ;  and 
on  each  and  every  occasion 
thoins,  thorns,  thorns ! 

At  length,  footsore,  bleeding, 
parched,  and  weary,  we  reached 
the  opposite  beach,  having  taken 
four  hours  to  encompass  the  dis- 
tance, some  three  or  four  miles. 

The  sea-breeze  had  now  set  in, 
which  made  us,  comparatively 
speaking,  ^new  men/  so  after 
bathing  our  *poor  feet'  we  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  creature 
comforts. 

Imagine  our  feelings  on  opening 
the  baskets  at  discovering  that  the 
drinkables  consisted  of  two  pint 
bottles  of  beer,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy ;  not  a  drop  of  water,  and 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  procuring 
any ;  facing  us  the  sea,  and  land- 
wards in  eveiy  direction  for  miles 
a  glittering  expanse  of  white 
sand ;  our  flasks  had  been  emptied 
long  since,  and  we  were  parched 
with  thirst.  Blessings  were  not 
poured  on  the  steward's  head.  I 
blamed  Markham  for  not  having 
seen  what  was  put  up,  and  he  re- 
taliated on .  me.  Eecriminations, 
however,  were  useless,  there  was 
nothing  for  us  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it ;  so  having  divided  the 
beer  into  six  portions,  each  drank 
his  share.  IniBtead  of  relieving,  it 
only  served  to  intensify  our  thirst 

Further  investigation  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  baskets  showed 
us  that  the  edibles  consisted  of 
salt-beef  sandwiches,  cheese,  sar- 
dines, and  bread — all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bread,  thirst-provok- 
ing ;  so  they  remained  untouched. 

It  was  now2  p.m.  Shell-honting 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  take  us  all  our  time  to  get 
back  by  sunset 

*  Well,  Markham,  how  do  you 
purpose  returning]'  I  ask.  'I 
vote  round  the  Cape,  for  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  tramp  back  through 
that  horrid  valley  again.' 


'  Don't  be  an  idiot  I'  he  politely 
answers.  'You  know  the  old 
adage)  ''Bather  bear  those  ills 
we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.'"  (Markham  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  a  quota- 
tion.) 'You  see,'  he  adds,  'the 
tide  is  already  making,  and  as  sure 
as  you  attempt  it,  so  sure,  before 
you  are  half-way,  you'll  either  be 
tide-bound  and  have  to  take  to 
the  clifls,  of  else  you'U  be  washed 
off  the  rocks.' 

'  You're  certainly  a  Job's  com- 
forter,' I  reply ;  *  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, I'm  determined  to  risk  it,  if 
any  one  will  join  me.' 

At  this  Hassan  and  Jack  elected 
my  route,  Ali  and  Handel  pre- 
ferring to  accompany  Markham. 

Ere  starting  homeward  we  each 
took  a  thimbleful  of  brandy,  and 
then  consigned  the  remainder  to 
the  waves,  fearing  that  thirst 
might  perhaps  tempt  us  to  drink 
it :  we  also  arranged  our  sumptu- 
ous banquet  on  the  beach  as  an 
offering  to  Neptune. 

I  trust  he  appreciated  it  more 
than  we  had  done. 

Before  parting  company  Mark- 
ham tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
us  to  alter  our  resolution,  but  was 
unsuccessful;  so  with  a  chin-chin 
off  we  set  on  our  separate  paths. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

From  the  conformation  of  the 
land,  our  routes  for  some  distance 
lay  nearly  at  right  angles,  mine 
being  along  the  seashore,  and 
Markham's  across  country.  We 
continue  in  sight  of  each  other 
about  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  time  our  walk  is  over  a 
hard  sandy  beach,  fanned  by  the 
sea-breeze ;  this  brings  us  to  the 
shelf,  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned as  encircling  the  cape  from 
bay  to  bay.     On  mounting  this 
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shelf  we  torn  to  wave  a  last  adieu, 
bat  find  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  OUT  fiiends. 

Our  path  lies  before  us,  and  my 
heart  sinks  within  me ;  for  I  dis- 
cover, when  too  late,  that  I  have 
shunned  Scylla,  only  to  fiedl  into 
Charybdis.  The  shelf  is  at  the 
most  only  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  covered  with  seaweed.  On 
our  right  the  sea,  barely  four  feet 
from  its  edge,  with  a  flowing  tide ; 
and  on  our  left  the  cliffs,  rising  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  five  or 
six  hundred  feet,  and  showing 
scarcely  foot-room  for  a  goat. 

'Pleasant,*  is  Jack's  remark. 
'  But  never  mind ;  anything  is 
better  than  that  vile  waste  of 
sand  and  thorns.* 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  pur- 
sue our  slippery  way,  tumbling, 
scrambling,  wading,  often  up  to 
our  necks  in  water ;  but  after  re- 
covering from  the  effect  of  our 
first  disenchantment,  in  high 
spirits,  and  sanguine  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  our  experiment :  we  cannot, 
however,  avoid  casting  occasional 
anxious  glances  at  the  sea,  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  approaching 
the  level  of  our  platform. 

*  Push  on,  boys  P  is  our  cry ; 
and  on  we  trudge,  laughing  at 
our  frequent  duckings,  and  help- 
ing each  other  out  of  our  difficul- 
ties. 

Presently  we  receive  a  gentle 
hint  to  put  our  best  foot  foremost 
by  a  slight  sprinkling  of  spray. 
This  makes  us  redouble  our  ef- 
forts, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  in  a 
few  minutes  every  wave,  as  it 
strikes  the  shelf,  envelops  us  in  a 
blinding  shower. 

I  look  at  my  watch — four 
o'clock ;  three  hours  yet  to  high 
water.  Still  on !  Ten  minutes 
more  and  the  waves  are  breaking 
at  our  feet.  Fortunately  the  breeze 
is  dying  away,  and  the  sea  becom- 
ing calm.  A  wave  rather  stronger 
dashes  in ;  Jack  is  down.   An  in- 


stant sees  him  on  his  feet  again ; 
but  to  retain  our  footing  is  mo- 
mentarily more  difficult.  Another 
dozen  yards  and  I  am  off  my  pins. 
We  can't  stand  this;  we  must 
take  to  the  cliffs.  What  will  be- 
come of  usi  As  these  thoughts 
pass  through  my  mind,  our  far- 
ther progress  is  arrested  by  a  gap 
in  the  shelf  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide ;  deep  water,  and  the 
waves  breaking  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  On  the  opposite  side  the 
shelf  rises  about  six  feet 

*  Hurrah  I*  we  exclaim.  *  Once 
over  that,  and  we  shall  be  in 
safety.' 

*  Off  with  your  coat.  Jack  ;  we 
must  swim  it.  Hassan  will  take 
our  things  over  on  his  head.' 

'All  right,  sir/  Jack  replies; 
and  Hassan  is  soon  ready,  with 
our  clothes  in  a  bundle  on  his 
head.  He  is  sitting  on  the  rocks, 
lowering  himself  gradually  into 
the  water,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
letting  go  his  hold,  when  Jack 
yeUs,  '  Come  back  !  come  back  ! 
For  God's  sake,  come  back ! 
Look!' 

I  look,  but  cannot  speak.  We 
both  seize  hold  of  Hassan,  and 
haul  him  bodily  on  to  the  shelf, 
his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his 
head,  his  face  an  indescribable 
unearthly  blue,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb.  There,  only  a  few 
feet  from  us,  is  a  huge  shark,  his 
cold  white  eye  looking  up,  half 
turned,  showing  his  white  belly, 
and  keeping  himself  in  position 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  his  fins. 

For  a  moment  not  a  word  is 
uttered.  Hassan  at  length  breaks 
the  spell.  '  Allah,  AUah,  il  Allah ! 
Allah  Akbar!  Allah,  Allah,  0 
Allah !  Allah  Akbar  !'  he  drones 
forth  in  a  tremulous  monotone, 
the  words  following  one  another 
as  quickly  as  his  breath  will 
allow. 

Jack  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
robing  ourselves. 
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'Don't  sit  mumbling  there, 
Hassan,'  I  say ;  and  enforce  mj 
words  by  a  good  tug  afc  his  wool. 
'  Look  alive,  Jack ;  there's  no- 
thing for  it  but  the  cliffs.' 

We  are  now  almost  knee-deep 
in  water.  0,  how  I  wish  we  had 
taken  Markham's  advice  !  But  we 
have  no  time  for  vain  r^rets.  We 
get  close  to  the  cliffs  to  prevent 
being  washed  off  the  shelf,  and 
retrace  our  steps  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  place  of  ascent,  and 
providentially  soon  discover  one. 

'  Quick,  quick !  here  is  a  chance. 
Be  careful !  Hold  on  like  grim 
death ;  it's  our  only  hope.' 

In  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  write  we  are  making  our  way 
by  inches  up  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 
Our  position  is  awfully  precarious, 
and  a  false  step  certain  death; 
yet  (speaking  for  myself)  I  am 
most  thankful  that  I  am  out  of 
water.  I  notice,  as  we  scramble 
higher  and  higher,  that  the  sound 
of  the  waves  is  growing  more  in- 
distinct. Soon  it  ceases  altogether, 
and  I  am  flattering  myself  that  we 
must  be  neariug  the  summit^  when 
my  head  butts  against  some  ob- 
struction. For  the  first  time  I 
now  dare  take  my  eyes  from  my 
hands  and  look  round.  A  hun- 
dred feet  below  is  the  sea  (the 
sheK  is  completely  submerged) ; 
above,  an  overhanging  rock  which 
shuts  out  the  sky. 

*  Go  on,  sir !'  uttered  by  Jack, 
are  the  first  words  spoken  since 
leaving  the  shelf. 

*  Can't  get  any  higher,  Jack,'  I 
reply.  *  We  must  go  back,  until 
we  find  some  place  where  we  can 
sit  down.' 

To  remain  as  we  are  for  any 
length  of  time  is  beyond  human 
endurance.  A  few  words  explain 
this  to  Hassan. 

If  ascending  had  been  danger- 
ous, descending  was  ten  thousand 
times  more  so ;  every  minute  seems 
a  lifetime.    Luckily  the  tension 


on  our  nerves  is  not  of  long 
duration.  About  twenty  feet  be- 
neath the  rock  which  had  stopped 
our  ascent  we  find  sitting  room. 

By  this  time  we  are  all  pretty 
well  fagged ;  our  hands  are  torn 
and  bleeding,  and  we  are  suffering 
intolerably  &om  thirst  A  short 
rest,  and  then  comes  a  discussion 
as  to  our  future  movements.  Im- 
mediately below,  and  on  our  left 
as  we  sit  facing  the  sea,  is  a  ledge, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had 
been  scarped  out  of  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
along  it,  it  is  about  two  feet  wide. 
We  see  also  that  it  spans  the  gap ; 
so  it  strikes  us  that  if  we  can 
only  manage  to  work  ourselves 
along  this  ledge  until  we  are  on 
the  western  side  of  the  gap,  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  descend  on  to  the  shelf,  and  so 
continue  our  journey. 

*Well,  Jack,  what's  to  be 
done  V 

'  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  come.' 

'  Nonsense,  boy ;  nonsense  ! 
Never  say  die ;  make  the  best  of 
it.  We  must  do  one  of  two 
things — either  remain  here,  or 
cross  the  ledge.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  cannot  expect 
a  boat  until  Markham  gets  back, 
when,  finding  that  we  don't  turn 
up,  they  will  come  in  search  of 
us.  But  long  before  they  arrive 
it  will  be  dark,  and  then  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  down  out  of 
this ;  so  take  it  as  you  will,  here 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  remain 
until  daylight  to-morrow.' 

'  If  I  have  to  stop  here  till  to- 
morrow,' he  replies,  'I  shall  go 
mad.' 

*  Very  well,  then ;  we  must  try 
the  ledge.' 

Very  easy  to  say  *  try  the  ledge,' 
but  the  thought  of  it  even  is 
sickening.  Imagine  a  mantel- 
piece two  feet  wide,  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  high,  upwards  a  per- 
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pendicular  wall,  downwards  a 
sheer  fall,  and  you  have  before 
you  the  ledge,  with  the  exception 
of  the  former  being  level,  whilst 
the  latter  is  quite  the  contraiy. 

The  more  we  look  at  it,  the 
less  we  like  it ;  but  beggars  can't 
be  choosers,  and  we  have  no  time 
to  waste. 

'  Come  along,  then,'  at  last  Jack 
says  in  desperation.  *You  lead, 
Mr.  Louis;  Til  follow,  and  Hassan 
shall  bring  up  the  rear.' 

Jack  was  reckoning,  however, 
without  his  host. 

^  No,  sar  1  I  not  go  !  I  stop  !  I 
'held. !  I  no  like  it !'  Hassan 
joins  in. 

*Very  well,  stop,  then,'  Jack 
angrily  replies.  Then, '  Go  ahead, 
sir ;  he'll  follow,  never  fear.' 

We  scramble  down  a  few  feet, 
and  I  get  on  to  the  ledge.  As  I 
turn  my  back  to  the  sea,  and  grasp 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  my  heart 
almost  ceases  to  beat;  I  notice 
too  that  Jack  is  deathly  pale,  so 
remark  that  perhaps  after  all  it 
will  be  the  safer  plan  not  to 
attempt  it. 

'  Go  on,  for  goodness'  sake  T  he 
hurriedly  answers. 

Seeing  that  he  is  determined,  I 
make  room  for  him,  and  we  com- 
mence crossing,  making  our  way 
by  a  sidelong  movement,  clutching 
where  there  is  clutching  room, 
and  feeling  the  right  foot  securely 
placed  before  bringing  the  left  up 
to  it,  our  eyes  alternately  fixed  on 
hands  and  feet. 

Hassan,  as  Jack  had  said,  had 
no  idea  of  being  left  in  the  lurch, 
so  without  remark  had  dropped 
into  his  allotted  place. 

For  a  time  all  goes  well,  and 
we  get  over  the  ground  very  fairly, 
when,  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing, we  are  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  ledge  sinking  about  five 
feet ;  not  a  gradual  slope,  but  a 
sudden  drop. 

Going  back  is  out  of  the  ques- 


tion ;  so  kneeling  down,  and  cling- 
ing for  bare  life,  I  lower  myself 
inch  by  inch  until  I  am  again  on 
my  feet. 

Moving  slightly  to  the  right,  I 
wait  while  the  others  descend; 
soon  they  are  beside  me,  and  we 
continue  on  as  before. 

'Are  we  to  keep  on  like  this 
for  ever  V  Jack  asks. 

The  words  are  scarcely  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  on  extending  my 
right  arm  my  hand  strikes  against 
the  rock.  One  glance,  and  the 
fact  rushes  on  me.  The  ledge 
ceases!  We  are  in  a  veritable 
cul  de  sac/ 

My  sensations  I  cannot  now 
analyse,  although  every  incident  is 
as  fresh  on  my  memory  as  on  that 
day,  now  thirteen  years  since. 

I  tell  Jack  that  we  can  go  no 
farther,  and  must  return. 

*  I  can't  do  it,'  he  gasps.  *  I'm 
feeling  sick  and  dizzy;  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  hold  on  much  longer.' 

At  this  juncture  Hassan  chimes 
in, 

'  Sar,  sar,  I  nearly  falling  !' 

I  am  at  my  wits'  end,  when 
suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  I 
can  turn  and  sit  down,  I  may  be 
able  to  help  the  others. 

'  It's  all  right,  Jack.  Hold  on, 
old  fellow,'  I  say ;  *  don't  funk.' 

Having  the  dead  wall  on  my 
right  to  cling  to,  I  succeed  without 
any  difficulty,  but  for  my  com- 
panions it  LB  a  very  different  affair. 

'  Kow,  Jack,  come  close  to  me ; 
put  your  right  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  kneel  down.'  This 
he  does  mechanically.  'Now 
place  your  arm  round  my  neck, 
and  I'll  clasp  your  body.'  This 
ia  accomplished.  '  Now  let  your 
right  leg  hang  over  the  ledge.' 
This  also  he  does.  'Now  lean 
the  whole  weight  of  your  body  on 
your  left  knee,  turn  slightly,  so  as 
to  grasp  my  collar  with  your  left 
hand,  and  shift  your  right  until 
you  bear  on  my  thigh.' 
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He  manages  this,  I  still  retain- 
ing my  hold  on  his  waist ;  then, 
by  gradually  shifting  his  right  leg 
over  his  leffc  and  keeping  lus  body 
weU  inclined  inwards,  after  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense  he  is 
sitting  beside  me  with  his  long 
legs  dangling  over  the  precipice. 
My  next  move  is  to  change  places 
with  Jack ;  he  with  his  left  hand 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  wall,  and  I 
put  my  arm  round  his  waist  to 
steady  myself. 

In  half  the  time  it  took  to  seat 
Jack,  Uassan  (who  is  as  lithe  as 
an  eel)  is  in  position. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Jack 
now  breaks  down  completely, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  and 
trembling  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  me  to  cling  to  him  lest  he 
should  drop  off  the  ledge. 

Hassan  is  immobile ;  he  neither 
speaks  nor  moves,  but  sits  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  staring  vacantly. 

Let  any  one  picture  our  plight 
as  we  sit  side  by  side,  with  our 
legs  overhanging  the  shelf,  some 
hundred  feet  beneath  u& 

We  can  look  back  along  the 
road  we  have  come,  and  find  that 
we  have  crossed  the  gap :  the  drop 
(or  rather  rise  from  this  side) 
plumbs  its  centre.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  rise  we  might  be  able 
to  regain  the  position  we  had  left 
ere  attempting  the  ledge,  and 
which  now  from  the  force  of  com- 
parison seems  a  very  haven  of 
refuge. 

My  first  care  is  to  soothe  Jack, 
which  after  a  time  I  succeed  in 
doing,  so  much  as  to  make  him 
talk  coherently. 

The  poor  brave  lad  excuses  him- 
self, and  says,  *  Tm.  not  frightened, 
but  I  feel  so  weak  and  shaky,  Pm 
sure  I  couldn't  possibly  stand  on 
my  legs.' 

This  is  a  self-evident  fact,  as  he 
is  still  trembling  like  an  aspen- 
leaf. 

From  the  time  of  getting  seated 


I  have  been  casting  about  in  my 
mind  for  some  means  of  escape 
from  our  quandary ;  but  puzzle  my 
brain  as  I  may,  I  see  only  too 
plainly  that  our  only  hope  lies  in 
getting  back  so  far  on  the  ledge  as 
to  be  able  to  drop  off  into  deep 
water  on  the  boat's  arrival.  The 
remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  but  it  is  absolutely  the 
sole  chance  left  us.  But  how 
to  manage  it  ?  l^either  Jack  nor 
Hassan  can  trust  himself  on  his 
legs. 

Jack  solves  the  problem. 

'Couldn't  we/  he  suggests, 
'  shuffle  along  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture? 

Happy  thought  I  But  Master 
Hassan  (who  is  on  the  right,  and 
must  therefore  lead  the  way)  will 
not  budge.  First  I  entreat.  Ko 
use.  Then  threaten.  Still  same 
result.  As  a  last  resource  I  tell 
him  that  if  he  doesn't  move  at 
once  rU  pitch  him  off  the  ledge. 
This  has  the  desired  effect,  and 
sets  him  in  motion. 

Our  mode  of  progression  is 
neither  painless  nor  improving  to 
our  garments ;  still  it  is  progress, 
and  we  are  thankful  for  very 
small  mercies. 

At  last  we  reach  the  rise ;  be- 
neath us  is  the  gap.  The  shark  has 
taken  his  departure  j  but,  to  add  to 
our  misery,  the  sun  is  painfully 
near  the  horizon,  and  in  these 
latitudes  there  is  no  twiUght. 

'Jack,  could  you  manage,  do 
you  think,  to  mount  the  rise  V  I 
ask,  *  for  then  we  can  get  back  to 
our  first  resting-place.' 

He  shakes  his  head,  and 
answers,  '  Not  to  save  my  life.' 

This  makes  me  desperate,  for 
it  has  just  dawned  upon  me  that 
a  boat  might  pull  about  all  night 
without  discovering  our  where- 
abouts; so  I  resolve  on  making 
an  attempt  to  find  my  way  back ; 
for  I  knew  that  although  one  boat 
would  certainly  be  sent  in  search 
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of  118,  another  was  sure  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  beach  on  the  chance 
of  OUT  letum. 

I  communicate  my  resolution 
to  Jack,  but  he  implores  me  most 
piteouslj  not  to  leave  him.  I  urge 
him  not  to  be  childish,  and  ex- 
plain that  he  has  only  to  sit  still 
and  wait ;  and  I  remind  him  that 
he  must  not  get  impatient  and 
out  of  heart  if  the  boat  doesn't 
arrive  as  soon  as  he  expects.  Ul- 
timately he  consents ;  and  I  mount 
the  rise,  assuring  him  that  if  I 
find  myself  unable  to  scale  the 
cliffs  he  may  shortly  see  mo  back 
again. 

*  Please  be  as  quick  as  you  pos- 
sibly can/  are  his  partmg  words 
as  I  set  out. 

I  recross  the  ledge,  looking  at 
every  step  for  some  means  of 
ascent ;  fijiding  none,  I  commence 
descending  by  the  same  path  we 
had  originally  climbed.  When 
about  half-way  down  an  opening 
presents  itself  on  my  left.  I 
branch  off  a  short  distance,  and 
soon  am  once  more  scrambling  up- 
wards as  fast  as  the  quickly  fading 
light  will  permit. 

Three  bells  (9.30  p.m.)  are 
striking  on  board  the  Bee  as  I 
reach  the  beach,  and  sink  utterly 
prostrate  on  the  sand.  A  boat  is 
in  waiting.  On  coming  too  I  find 
my  head  supported  by  the  Doc- 
tor. *  Water,  water!'  are  my  first 
words,  which  he  gives  me  veiy 
sparingly;  he  then  has  me  carried 
to  the  boat,  where  I  get  some 
brandy,  which  revives  me  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  tell  my  stoiy.  A 
boat,  with  Markham  in  charge, 
has  already  gone  in  quest;  but 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  are 
flying  through  the  water  at  racing 
speed  to  the  rescue,  impelled  by 
the  brawny  arms  of  twenty  Brit- 
ish bluejackets. 

We  are  no  sooner  'under  weigh' 
than  the  Doctor  begina. 

'  I  told  you  so;  I  knew  how  it 


would  turn  out!  What  crass 
foolishness,'  &c.  This  is  too  good 
a  chance ;  ao  he  proses  on,  riding 
his  hobby  to  his  heart's  content. 
I  bear  the  infliction  silently  with  a 
good  grace,  but  am  thankful  when 
it  is  brought  to  a  full  stop  by 
Boko — who  is  steering — hailing, 

'Oars,  men;  here  comes  the 
other  boat  Have  you  got  them  f 
yells  Boko,  as  soon  as  the  boat 
closes  us. 

'  Ko;  can  see  nothing  of  them,' 
Markham  answers. 

'  Gome  with  us,  then ;  Louis  is 
here,' Boko  calls  back.  'Give  way, 
men  1'  and  with  a  will  the  boat's 
crew  bend  their  back  to  the  oars. 

On  we  speed,  shaping  our  course 
parallel  to  the  cliffis.  It  is  quite 
dark,  and  the  sea  calm  as  a  mill- 
pond  ;  the  plash  of  the  oars  and 
the  rippling  of  the  waves  against 
the  rocks  being  tbe  only  sounds 
that  disturb  the  stillness. 

Presently  Boko  hails,  *  Jack !' 

No  answer. 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  again 
he  shouts,  *  Jack  I' 

This  time  a  faint  response  comes 
to  us  from  some  distance  ahead. 

'  Shove  her  along,  men !'  Boko 
excitedly  urges ;  and  the  boat  is 
almost  lifted  out  of  the  water. 

A  dozen  strokes,  and  the  answer 
comes  from  directly  overhead. 

*Now  you  carry  on,  Louis,' 
Boko  says,  *for  you  Imow  the 
place.' 

*  Can  you  see  us.  Jack  V 

*•  Only  when  the  oars  dip,'  he 
answers. 

*  Where  is  the  gap?  is  my  next 
question. 

'Immediately  under  me,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  so  dark  that  I 
cannot  distinguish  the  water  from 
the  rocks.' 

We  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  so  we  get  the  boat  stern  on 
and  back  gradually  in,  guided  by 
the  sound  of  Jack's  voice,  hitting 
the  middle  of  the  gap  to  a  nicety. 
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So  fiar  fio  good.  Our  first 
manoeuvre  is  to  thrash  the  water 
-with  the  oars,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  shark  or  any  of  his  com- 
panions being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, thej  might  be  warned  off 
the  premises. 

This  being  done, 

*  Now,  Jack,  listen  I  We  have 
left  you  plenty  of  room,  and  will 
keep  the  boat  in  position.  You 
must  turn  and  lower  yourself 
gently  over  the  ledge ;  but  before 
quitting  your  hold,  bring  your 
legs  together;  and  directly  you 
let  go,  close  your  arms  into 
your  sides.  No  sooner  in  the 
water  than  we^ll  have  you  in  the 
boat  Do  you  understand  what  I 
sayr 

'  Yes,  I  understand;  but  I  don't 
know  how  I  ever  shall  manage,' 
he  whimpers. 

'  Let  Hassan  come  first,'  Boko 
suggests,  *  and  that  will  give  the 
boy  courage.' 

Hassan's  answer  comes  back 
very  quickly, 

^  All  right,  sar ;  I  come.  Look 
out!' 

We  cannot  see  how  he  con- 
trives; a  splash  in  the  water  is 
our  first  intimation,  and  our  dusky 
interpreter  is  speedily  hauled  on 
board. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
Jack.  We  all  try  by  turns,  but 
without  success. 

At  last  Markham  (whose  boat  is 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gap)  gets 
impatient,  and  hails, 

*  Mr.  Dauntmore,  if  you  are  de- 
termined not  to  come  I  shall  order 
both  boats  back  to  the  ship,  and 
will  return  for  you  at  daylight.' 

This  settles  it. 

'  All  right,  then,'  the  poor  lad 
moans.  '  I  know  I  haven't  the 
strength,  and  shall  tumble  all  of 
a  heap.     Look  out  for  me !     I'm 


coming !' 


We  are  instantly  on  the  qui 
vive,  two  or  three   of   the  men 


more  than  half  overboard  in  their 
anxiety  to  grasp  hold  of  him. 

We  have  some  time  to  wait; 
then  a  plunge,  and  Jack  is  in  the 
boat;  he  had,  as  he  predicted, 
fallen  '  all  of  a  heap,'  and  was 
terribly  shaken ;  his  hands  too  are 
much  damaged  from  striking  the 
rocks  in  his  fall. 

*  Give  way  on  board,  men !'  is 
the  order ;  and  thankfully  we  quit 
the  scene  of  our  adventures. 

Our  anxiety  is  now  about  Jack; 
the  Doctor  is  busily  engaged  with 
him,  but  he  lies  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  has  not  spoken.  We 
are  half-way  to  the  ship  ere  he 
regains  consciousness,  and  then  in 
a  short  time  is  quite  delirious. 

Signal-guns  and  rockets  are 
now  being  fired,  which  bodes 
anything  but  a  pleasant  reception 
from  the  Captain. 

The  instant  we  are  alongside 
the  chiefs  head  appears  over  the 
gangway. 

'  Are  all  safe  T  is  his  first  ques- 
tion. 

On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative, 

'Let  Mr.  Markham  and  Mr. 
Louis  come  to  me  in  my  cabin  at 
once.' 

'Very  good,  sir,'  from  Mark- 
ham, and  he  disappears.  '  We're 
in  for  a  wigging,  that's  certain. 
What  an  idiot  you  were,  Louis, 
not  to  take  my  advice!  You 
know  Jack  is  a  personal  friend 
of  the  skipper's,  and  this  affair 
will  make  him  a  thousand  times 
more  particular  than  he  is  now. 
However,  it  can't  he  helped.* 

On  being  ushered  into  the  cabin, 
we  found  the  Captain  looking  very 
grave. 

*  Why,  gentlemen,*  he  com- 
mences, 'were  you  not  on  board 
at  sunset?  You  know  the  station 
orders.'  As  he  speaks  he  catches 
sight  of  me,  aii<i  a  hroad  grin 
spreads  over  his  i wit i ires. 

Seeing  his  eyes  iixed  on  m%  I 
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wonder  what  on  earth  he  can  be 
smiliDg  at.  I  look  up,  and  catch 
sight  of  my  face  in  a  mirror.  It  is 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  dnst, 
perspiration,  and  blood.  Mj  neck- 
tie is  gone,  shirt  buttonless,  and 
neck  exposed;  and  to  complete, 
mj  nether  garments  are  hanging 
in  shreds. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  what  reason 
have  you  to  assign  for  disobeying, 
not  only  my  orders,  but  the 
written  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-c^iief  ?*  he  continues,  on  recover^ 
ing  the  effect  of  my  appearance. 

Markham  leaves  me  to  reply; 
so  I  tell  him  precisely  what  has 
happened.     He  is  very  wroth. 

'  You  have  a  perfect  right,'  he 
says, '  to  jeopardise  your  own  life ; 
but  how  dare  you  lead  a  mere 
child  into  such  danger?  I  can 
only  tell  you  this,  if  anything 
happens  to  Mr.  Dauntmore,  PU 
try  you  both  by  court-martial,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Benbow. 
That  will  do,  gentlemen;  you 
may  go.' 

We  next  had  to  endure  the 
quizzing  of  our  messmates ;  but, 
like  good  Samaritans,  they  let  us 
off  easily — ^for  the  present. 

A  good  night's  rest  and  we  are 
none  the  worse,  except  Dauntmore, 
whose  adventures  ended  in  a  severe 
attack  of  fever.  For  days  he  raved 
of  sharks  and  ledges,  and  great 
fears  were  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. After  a  very  protracted 
ilhiess  we  again  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  crawl  on  deck  ;  but 
he  rarely  referred  to  his  Guardafui 
experiences. 

Markham  and  his  party  had 
got  back  about  ten  minutes  past 


six ;  their  return  had  been  a  repe- 
tition of  our  morning's  trip. 
He  waited  until  7.30,  when, 
seeing  no  signs  of  our  appearance, 
he  hailed  tiie  ship  for  another 
boat  to  be  sent  to  the  beach,  and 
went  in  search.  When  we  met 
him,  he  had  given  up  all  hope, 
thinking  that  we  must  have  been 
unable  to  scale  the  cliffs,  and  so 
necessarily  washed  off  the  shelf. 
This  proves  how  correctly  I  had 
conjectured  that  a  boat  might  pull 
about  all  night  and  not  discover 
us  on  the  ledge. 

The  next  day  a  party  was  form- 
ed to  visit  the  scene  of  our  ad- 
ventures. Three  or  four  climbed 
up  and  got  on  the  ledge,  but  none 
cared  to  cross  it. 

One  thing  remains  a  mystery  to 
this  day.  Our  third  lieutenant 
and  two  men  attempted  to  gain 
the  summit  of  the  cape  by  the 
same  road  up  which  I  had  toiled. 
From  the  boat  we  watched 
them.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
little  more  than  half-way,  when 
they  came  back,  and  told  us  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  I 
could  have  gained  the  top  by  that 
path,  although  they  admitted 
that  as  feir  as  they  got  there  were 
marks  showing  that  some  one  had 
recently  been  there. 

How  I  clambered  up  I  know  not. 
The  fact  remains  I  got  Ihere,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  latter  part  of 
the  ascent  was  in  the  dark. 

This  was  my  first  and  last  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  shells.  Keed 
I  add  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore Markham  and  I  heard  the 
last  of  our  trip  across  country  at 
Cape  Guardafui? 
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I. 

I  AH  an  Irish  Adventurer. 

I  am  prond  of  my  country,  and  I 
am  proud  of  my  calling.  I  should 
be  proud  of  my  country  were  I 
a  Kahnuck  or  Esquimaux — ^how 
much  more  reason  for  pride  have 
I  not  in  being  a  native  of  Dublin, 
which  is  admittedly  the  finest  city 
in  the  finest  country  in  the  world  ? 
And  as  to  my  calling,  it  gives  me 
brotherhood  with  every  man  who 
ever  had  a  name  worth  naming  in 
any  country — strike  the  Adven- 
turers out  of  your  Histories,  and 
what's  left  won't  be  more  than  a 
day's  reading.  And  as  to  being 
an  Irish  Adventurer — IVe  heard 
that  name  sneered  at  in  my  time, 
but  never  by  anybody  whose  head 
wasn't  too  contemptible  to  be  worth 
cracking. 

My  adventures  have  had  a  con- 
siderable range,  and  I  could  write 
my  own  life  in  twenty  volnmes  as 
well  as  any  man.  For  the  present, 
however,  and  simply  by  way  of 
preface  to  a  short  account  of  the 
strangest  of  them  all,  I'll  content 
myself,  and  pique  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader,  by  boiling  them  down 
into  twenty  lines.  My  name  is 
Thomas  Connor — an  original  O 
having  been  somehow  lost  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  family 
property,  which  had  been  regal  in 
ancient  times,  but  had  been  reduced 
to  sevenpence-halfpenny  on  the 
day  I  came  of  age.  It  is  true 
there  were  a  few  debts  besides,  but 
they  could  hardly  be  called  posses- 
sions, seeing  that  I  never  knew 
precisely  what  they  were.  When 
my  poor  father  died,  nobody — ^not 
even  himself — ^knew  how  much  he 
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owed  :   and  it  wasn't  worth  my 
while  to  go  through    the  court 
for  anybody's  benefit,  seeing  that 
sevenpence  -  halfpenny     wouldn't 
have  paid  for  the  mere  whitewash, 
not  to  speak  of  a  dividend.     But, 
though  I   found    myself  on    my 
twenty-first  birthday  better  cleaned 
out  than  a  hundred  tubs  of  white- 
wash would  have  made  me,  I  found 
no  reason  to  eomplain  of  my  friends. 
It's  rubbish,  and  I  know  it,  to  talk 
of  the  badness  of  the  world  to  a 
man  when  he's  down.     You'll  be 
nearer  the  mark  if  you'll  talk  of 
the  badness  of  a  man  who's  down 
to  the  world.     When  a  man  com- 
plains of  having  been  cut,  or  kicked, 
take  my  word  for  it  that  somebody 
has  for  once  got  what  he  deserved. 
Why,  I  hadn't  been  one-and-twenty 
for  four-and-twentv  hours  when  I 
got  a  note  from  old  Miles  Cregan, 
whom  my  only  sister,  Kate,  had 
lowered  the  Connors  by  marrying 
(for  he  was  only  an   Attorney), 
offering  me  a  free  passage  to  New 
York  and  five  pounds  over,  with- 
out a  word  about  being  repaid,  and 
with  no  conditions  except  that  I 
wouldn't  come  back  to  Dublin  until 
I'd  made  three  hundred  a  year  of 
my  own — which  of  course  it  wasn't 
likely  I'd  want  to  do.     I  took  it 
all  the  kinder  of  Miles,  because  he 
was   80  fond   of  money  that   he 
wouldn't  even  let  poor  Kate  help 
me  when  I'd  now  and  then  wanted 
a  pound  or  two  to  get  out  of  a 
scrape,  such  as  young  men  will 
tumble  into  without  any  particular 
fault  of  anybody's  :  and  once  when 
I'd  asked  him  myself  for  a  loan,  to 
be  repaid  punctually  as  soon  as 
I'd  be  able,  he  said  that  he  didn't 
invest  in  wild  oats  on  principle — 
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and  when  a  man  Ulks  of  his  Prin- 
ciple, yon  may  be  sare  he  means 
his  Pocket,  and  nothing  less  nor 
more.  £at  as  soon  as  I  literally 
hadn't  eightpence  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  left  but  to  enlist 
or  else  to  live  on  my  wits,  this 
very  man  disproved  for  ever  all 
the  cant  about  the  world's  cold 
shoulder,  and  did  for  his  wife's 
brother  what  I  don't  believe  he'd 
have  done  for  his  own  son. 

So  I  thanked  him,  as  warmly 
as  he'd  let  me^-for  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  under  a  cold  out- 
side hide  their  hearts  very  much 
indeed — and  then  spent  an  hour 
alone  with  Elate,  saying  good-bye. 
I  had  no  sweetheart  just  then,  by 
some  queer  accident  or  other,  so 
my  sister  was  the  last  Irish  girl  I 
saw  in  Ireland.  Poor  girl !  She 
cried  when  I  told  her  how  kind 
Miles  had  been,  and  tried  to  make 
me  take  all  she'd  got  in  her  own 
own  purse,  which  was  nine-and- 
fourpence — I  remember  it  now  : 
but  I  didn't  like  to  take  advantage, 
for  I  thought  that,  being  as  real  a 
Connor  as  myself  it  was  likely 
enough  that  she  too  might  have  a 
debt  or  two  that  she  wouldn't  like 
to  tell  Miles.  The  next  day,  with 
three  pounds  in  my  pocket — ^for 
two  of  the  five  had  gone  off  some- 
how in  the  night — I  sailed  for 
New  York  in  the  steerage  of  the 
Hudson,  with  no  ties  at  home 
except  Kate,  and  my  word  of 
honour  not  to  see  Dublin  again 
without  three  hundred  a  year  of 
my  own. 

It  was  lucky  enough  that  Td 
spent  those  two  pounds  before 
starting ;  for  the  Hudson,  as  you 
may  remember,  went  down  not  far 
from  Newfoundland,  and  I  lost  the 
three  that  were  left  me.  It  was  a 
bad  start  in  life,  but  it  might  have 
been  worse — ^and  for  that  matter 
I've  always  noticed  that  nothing 
is  ever  quite  so  bad  as  it  might  be. 
I  might  have  lost  all  the  five 


pounds,  and  Kate's  nine-and-four- 
pence  into  the  bargain :  or  I  might 
have  been  drowned :  or  I  might 
have  been  five  feet  instead  of  six 
feet  high,  and  twenty  inches  round 
the  chest  instead  of  forty,  and  so 
less  fitted  to  take  a  porter's  place 
in  New  York  than  I  turned  out  to 
be.  But  I  gave  myself  twenty 
lines  for  my  self-introduction — and 
I  have  taken  nearly  two  hundred !  I 
must  omit  therefore  ten  long  years 
of  adventurous  ups  and  downs — mj 
perils  among  miners  and  Indians 
in  the  Far  West,  my  narrow  escape 
from  an  Indian  tiger,  my  second 
and  third  shipwreck  (so  that  I 
began  to  stand  in  some  fear  of  a 
rope  for  my  end) — and  come,  at 
one  bound,  to  where  the  arch  ad- 
venture of  my  life  began — ^namely, 
in  South  Africa.  By  the  time  I 
was  thirty-one,  I  had  not  made 
three  hundred  a  year;  bat  I  had 
got  more  than  three-quarters  round 
the  world.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  arch  adventure  of  my  life,  I 
mean  the  most  remarkable  adven- 
ture that  ever  happened  to  any 
man. 

I  had  been  ostrich-farming  up 
the  country  with  a  young  English- 
man named  Paul  Andrews — a  fine 
fellow  of  about  five-and-thirty.  We 
got  on  famously  together,  though 
we  were  about  as  unlike  as  two 
men  could  be,  and  though  we  lived 
all  alone.  It's  my  experience  that 
it's  always  easy  enough  to  get  on 
well  with  any  man.  He  was  a 
gentleman  all  round  (by  which, 
however,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  as  unlike  a  Connor  as  my 
words  might  be  taken  to  imply),  and 
I  always  used  to  think  there  was  a 
sort  of  mystery  about  him :  even 
out  there,  and  in  his  rough  dress, 
and  in  the  middle  of  our  rough 
ways,  he  always  used  to  look  as  if 
he  was  a  Major  in  the  Quards  just 
dropped  out  of  his  club  in  a  mis- 
take, and  yet,  for  all  his  cool  and 
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easy  ways,  be*d  be  liable  to  fits  of 
silence  that  lasted  for  days,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sort  of  spirits  that 
make  a  man  seem  as  if  he  wanted 
to  forget  something.  Bat  thongh 
we  lived  like  brothers,  he  never 
told  me  much  of  his  past  life — nor, 
for  that  matter,  did  I  tell  him 
much  of  mine,  except  maybe  about 
the  l^er.  No  doabt  I  told  him 
that,  fbr  I'll  defy  a  man  with  a 
Tiger  story  to  keep  it  to  himself 
altogether.  I'd  sometimes  a  sort 
of  fancy  that  though  his  name 
might  be  Paul,  it  might  turn  out 
not  to  be  Andrews — and  when  one 
suspects  an  alias,  it's  bad  manners 
to  ask  questions.  I  have  my0elf 
not  always  called  myself  Connor : 
when  one's  proud  of  one's  name, 
one  doesn't  like  it  to  be  carried  by 
everybody  that  one  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  round 
the  globe.  He  was  handsome,  but  it 
was  in  a  different  way  horn  myself 
— that  is  to  say,  while  he  was  also 
a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  he  was 
dark,  almost  like  an  Italian,  with 
brown  eyes  that  seemed  to  dream 
striught  into  the  very  middle  of 
you,  and  hair  to  match — he'd  have 
stood,  for  all  he  was  an  English 
gentleman,  for  a  portrait  of  one  of 
Byron's  Blackguards.  He  didn't 
drink  much,  and  he  talked  less — 
except  when  he  was  in  one  of  his 
fever  fits,  as  I  used  to  call  them, 
and  then  he'd  show,  without  making 
a  show,  that  if  he  wasn't  an  earl 
himself,  he'd  been  hand  and  glove 
with  them  that  are. 

Somehow,  however,  though  os- 
triches are  undeniably  cheap  beasts 
to  feed,  ours  didn't  do  very  well. 
Whether  feathers  went  out  of 
demand,  or  whether  there  was  a 
glut  of  them,  or  whether  it  was 
the  new  fancy  for  cheap  funerals, 
or  whatever  it  was,  we  didn't  find 
them  pay,  and  we  did  find  them 
die  off  in  the  most  spiteful  numner 
you  can  conceive.  So  one  day, 
said  Fanl, 


*  Tom,  let's  go  for  diamonds.* 

*  We  will,'  said  L 

Daring  six  months  we  went  for 
diamonds.  I  had  my  regular  luck ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  never  quite 
the  worst  possible.  I  wasn't  robbed 
or  murdered,  either  of  which  woold 
very  likely  have  happened  to  me  if 
I'd  found  anything  worth  robbing 
me  of  or  murdering  me  for.  Paul's 
luck  was  worse  than  mine,  for 
example.  I  did  find  a  few  trifling 
stones,  which  we  shared,  being 
partners,  and  so  kept  body  and  soul 
together;  but  I  don't  remember 
his  finding  any  at  alL  I  began  to 
think  he  was  a  downright  unlucky 
man ;  and,  though  a  Connor  can't 
desert  a  man  of  his  own  accord,  I 
wasn't  altogether  displeased  when 
he  said  to  me  one  night,  when  we 
were  drinking  whisky  and  water — 
that  is  to  say,  I  the  whisky,  and 
he  the  water, 

'  Tom,  old  man,  this  won't  do. 
We  don't  get  on  as  partners* 
We've  tried  feathers,  and  we've 
tried  stones;  and  I  don't  know 
which  is  the  worst  speculation. 
Let's  dissolve.  You  stay  where 
we  are,  and  I'll  go  a  mile  or  two 
higher.  There's  a  vacant  bit  there ; 
and  if  that  turns  out  no  better  than 
this  has  done  I'll — I'll  turn  mis- 
sionary, and  see  if  that  will  pay.' 

In  an  adventurous  life  we  get 
used  to  sudden  and  eternal  partings 
from  our  closest  friends,  and  take 
them  easy.  It's  odd  how  little 
one  minds  other  good-byes  when 
there's  one  big  '  good-bye'  sticking 
like  a  knife  into  one's  heart ;  for 
ten  years  had  made  me  want  to 
see  Dublin  and  poor  Kate  again, 
and  I  wasn't  a  bit  nearer  to  Uiem 
than  when  I  left  them.  So  I  only 
said, 

'  Maybe  you're  right,  Paul. 
Anyhow,  there's  no  harm  trying  a 
change.  But  it  isn't  fair  that  I 
should  have  the  chance  of  staying 
where  we  know  there's  some  stones, 
and  you  should  go  where  we  know 
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pretty  well  beforehand  there's  none 
at  all.  ]^o,  no.  Pre  better  lack 
than  yon,  anyhow;  Til  go  and 
you'll  stay.  Yon're  too  generoos 
by  half,  my  boy/ 

'  Nonsense/  said  he.  '  Perhaps 
Tm  going  because  I  don't  want  to 
stay.  I  sometimes  think  I'm  the 
Wandering  Jew.  No,  no.  You 
make  the  best  you  can  of  the  old 
ground,  and  let  a  wilful  man  go 
his  own  way.  Whether  you  more 
or  not,  I  sha'n't  stay  here.' 

Yes,  there  was  clearly  a  mystery 
about  this  man,  young,  handsome, 
with  an  iron  will,  with  no  yices, 
who  would  haye  been  an  ornament 
to  a  crack  regiment  or  a  duchess's 
drawing-room,  and  yet  hiding  him- 
self in  poverty  and  Africa.  I 
couldn't  make  it  out  at  alL  I 
didn't  like  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity by  an  Englishman;  but  I 
felt  it  was  a  kind  of  destiny  that 
was  driving  him,  and  that,  as  he 
said,  his  boots  were  beginning  to 
boil.  So  the  next  morning  we 
just  shook  hands,  and  said, '  Good 
luck  to  you,  old  fellow  !'  and  then 
he  went  his  way,  and  I  mine,  with- 
out more  ado  than  if  we  expected 
to  meet  again  at  supper-time. 

Will  I  ever  forget  that  day? 
I  hadn't  been  at  work  three  hours 
before  I  knew  myself  to  be  mas- 
ter of  a  more  splendid  diamond 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  my 
wildest  dreams.  Yes,  in  our 
wretched  httle  patch  I  had  lighted 
upon  an  African  Koh-i-noor !  Don't 
turn  up  your  nose  at  Cape  dia- 
monds if  you  have  never  seen  that 
one.  It  was  a  queen ;  and  a  tug  at 
my  heart  told  me  what  our  patch 
was  going  to  be. 

Our  patch?  It  was  mine;  it 
was  the  sole  property  of  Thomas 
Connor.  With  a  vengeance  in- 
deed had  Luck  turned  at  the  de- 
parture of  Paul  Andrews — ^poor 
devil  1  It  was  a  sin  and  a  shame. 
He  had  lost  his  share  by  three 
hours;  and  all  because  he  had  been 


generous,  and  had  given  up  the 
old  ground  to  me.  My  first 
thought  had  been,  Now  for  Kate 
and  Dublin!  My  second  was  to 
get  hold  of  a  horse,  and  to  gal- 
lop like  mad  after  Paul  Andrews, 
to  bring  him  back  again  into  the 
firm;  for  I  could  no  more  have 
kept  that  luck  to  myself  than  I 
could  have  picked  :a  pocket  I 
knew  which  way  he  had  gone; 
and  one  doesn't  get  far  in  that 
country  in  three  or  four  hours. 
But  though  I  rode  as  much  like 
mad  as  the  nature  of  the  beast, 
and  of  the  ground,  would  let  me, 
I  couldn't  come  up  with  him.  He 
wasn't  at  the  new  place,  nor  any- 
where else  that  I  could  hear  or 
find.  And  though  I  tried  for  days, 
and  was  more  or  less  on  the  look 
out  for  months  after,  no  news  of 
Paul  Andrews  could  I  hear.  I 
almost  felt  like  a  thief ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  put  my  back  into 
things,  and  work  away. 

11. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season 
when  the  South- Western  Eailway 
brought  me  from  Southampton  to 
London.  It  was  with  a  sore  heart 
that  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the 
English  instead  of  the  Irish  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  couldn't  be  helped  see- 
ing that  I  had  not  yet  three  hun- 
dred a  year  of  my  own;  and 
Connor  rhymes  widi  Honour,  as 
all  the  world  knows.  But  I  had 
what  was  worth  it,  if  people  were 
half  as  fond  of  diamonds  as  they 
are  said  to  be.  For  that  matter, 
I  had,  in  the  rough  material,  three 
hundred  a  year  without  countiqg 
the  big  stone,  my  first  and  finest 
find,  which  I  had  christened  Kate 
Cregan,  and  meant  to  give  to  my 
sister  in  return  for  the  nine-and- 
fouipence  that  she  didn't  give  me, 
poor  girl!  And  it  would  be  a 
delicate  way  of  repaying  AGles ; 
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for  of  coarse  one  couldn't  pay  back 
a  kindness  in  common  dirty  coin. 
I'd  had  it  cat  and  set  at  Capetown ; 
and  I  kept  it  abont  me  till  I  coald 
pat  it  on  Kate  with  my  own 
hands. 

Bat  thoagh  I  coaldn't  see  her 
in  Dnblin  jast  yet,  I  wrote  to  her — 
'maybe  ]^es  woald  let  her  ran 
oyer  to  London,  to  haye  a  bit  of 
fan  with  a  brother  who  hadn't 
tamed  ap  qaite  so  mach  like  a  bad 
penny  as  had  been  expected  of 
him.  I  hadn't  written  home  since 
rd  been  away,  becaase,  for  one 
thing,  Tm  a  bad  correspondent, 
and,  for  another,  I  neyer  knew 
from  day  to  day  where  I'd  tell  her 
to  send  an  answer.  And  I  didn't 
write  mach  of  a  letter,  eyen  now, 
only  a  line  or  two  jast  to  say  how 
glad  I  was  to  be  back,  and  that  Td 
be  free  to  come  to  Dablin  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  that  I  had  tamed 
np  tramps  in  diamonds,  and  was 
her  loying  brother  Tom.  I  didn't 
mention  AMcan  Kate;  that  was 
to  be  for  a  sarprise.  llien  I  went 
to  work,  and  settled  my  affairs 
as  well  as  I  coold  for  the  harry 
I  was  in  to  be  back  in  Dablin 
agam;  and,  for  all  my  harry,  I 
did  pretty  welL  Meanwhile  I'd 
been  to  a  real  tailor,  and  got  him 
to  make  me  look  a  little  less  like  a 
raffian  than  I'm  afraid  I  did  when 
I  landed  at  Soathampton,  not  for- 
getting a  sait  of  dress-clothes ;  for 
thoagh  I  didn't  know  a  sool  in 
London  in  those  days,  an  adyen- 
tarer  soon  finds  oat  the  need  of 
being  ready  for  anything  that  may 
tam  ap  at  any  time. 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder,  as 
the  days  went  by,  that  I  didn't  get 
a  line  from  Kate ;  bat  I  thoaght 
nothing  wrong,  as  why  shoald  I  ? 
I'd  neyer  been  in  London  before ; 
and  I  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  way 
of  sight-seeing.  Eyen  staring  aboat 
the  streets  and  the  Park  was  enoagh 
jast  then  for  a  man  raw  from 
Africa.    The  yeiy  day  my  dress- 


clothes  came  home,  I  had  a  fancy 
to  pat  them  on ;  for  I'd  neyer  felt 
myself  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
before,  in  all  my  adyentares.  So, 
haying  nowhere  else  to  go,  I  took 
a  stall  at  the  Opera,  and  amased 
myself  by  thinking,  'Well,  Tom 
Connor,  when  yoa  went  down 
onder  the  sea  oS  Xewfoandland, 
it's  little  yon  eyer  expected  to  be 
taming  up  here.'  And  then,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  coaldn't  help  giv- 
ing a  thoaght  to  poor  Paul  An- 
drews, who  oaght  to  be  where  I 
was,  if  I  was  any  jadge  of  faces 
at  all;  and  who  wasn't,  jast  be- 
caase he'd  dissolved  partnership 
an  hoar  too  soon.  And  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  lonesome  too  in 
London,  where  I  didn't  know  the 
people  nor  the  ways;  and  the 
foreign  masic  didn't  seem  ap  to 
Kate's  old  piano  before  she  mar- 
ried Miles;  and  the  new  clothes 
didn't  feel  to  fit  me  somehow.  I 
was  wanting  the  old  pipe  and  the 
old  canyas  jacket,  and  the  grip  of 
an  old  cham's  hand. 

With  my  eyes  ofif  the  stage,  I 
chanced  to  let  them  fall  on  Uie 
finger  of  a  lady  that  sat  beside  me. 
I  didn't  think  mach  of  the  finger, 
bat  I  had  diamonds  in  my  head, 
and  I  noticed  she  wore  one  in  a 
ring  that  wasn't  to  be  named  beside 
my  own  big  one,  only  it  was  set  in 
a  way  beyond  anything  they  were 
ap  to  in  Capetown.  It  made  me 
feel  ashamed  of  the  style  of  mine, 
or  of  Kate's  rather :  so  I  took  a 
note  of  it  in  my  mind,  and  settled 
to  haye  it  copied,  or  bettered  if 
possible,  by  some  first-rate  jeweller. 
I  don't  know  what  the  lady  was 
like  to  this  day,  for  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  time  taking  a  photo- 
graph of  the  ring  on  my  brain: 
and  the  next  morning  I  took  a 
hansom  and  droye  to  a  man  whom 
I'd  been  introdaced  to  already  in 
the  way  of  trade.  His  name  was 
Orayes. 

'  I  want  a  stone  re-set,'  said  I ; 
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'  and  when  yoaVe  seen  it,  I  think 
you'll  say  it's  worth  the  doing.' 

I  pnt  my  hand  into  the  breast- 
pockety  where  I  always  kept  it,  in 
a  little  leather  case,  wherever  I 
went,  and —  I'll  never  forget  the 
cold  shiver  that  ran  down  firom 
the  roots  of  my  hair  into  the  tips 
of  my  toes  when  I  found  it  wasn't 
there!  The  jeweller  waited  pati- 
ently enough,  while  I  felt  in  every 
pocket  I'd  got,  thinking  as  hard 
as  I  could  where  the  stone  could 
have  gone  to.  8arely  there  couldn't 
have  been  a  hole)  And  yet  there 
might  be,  for  I  hadn't  been  to  the 
tailor  a  day  too  soon.  In  another 
minute  I  stood  before  the  jeweller 
with  every  pocket  I'd  got  turned 
inside  out,  and  hanging  like  bags 
all  over  me.  But  nothing  fell  out, 
and  there  wasn't  a  ghost  of  a 
hole. 

I  had  never  looked  for  such  a 
thing  as  that,  anyhow.  It's  enough 
to  bother  a  man  to  miss  a  diamond 
that's  not  worth  a  penny  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  pounds:  and 
what  made  it  the  worse  was  that 
I'd  given  it  to  Kate,  so  it  wasn't 
mine  to  lose.  But  lost  it  was; 
for  I  never  had  it  out  of  my  breast- 
pocket, so  that  if  it  wasn't  there  it 
couldn't  be  anywhere.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  my  diamonds  hadn't  been 
but  fairy  ones  after  all,  like  fairy 
gold,  that,  as  soon  as  you  think 
you've  got  it  safe,  turns  to  chips 
and  straws. 

'I  expect  you've  been  robbed, 
Mr.  Connor,'  said  the  jeweller. 
*'  London's  a  bad  place  for  a  man 
with  stones  like  that,  if  he  doesn't 
know  the  ways.' 

<  As  if,'  I  said,  '  a  man  that's 
been  in  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Diamond  Fields, 
ay,  and  Dublin  too,  wants  putting 
up  to  the  ways  of  London,  or  of 
anywhere  1'  And  it  isn't  likely  he 
would  either.  'As  for  being  robbed, 
it's  not  possible.  I've  always  kept 
it  in  this  breast-pockety  under  my 


right  arm;  and  a  tougher  right 
arm  you'll  not  find  in  a  month  or 
two  f  and  that  was  true  too.  '  I'd 
like  to  see  the  London  thief  that 
would  try  to*rob  me.' 

The  man  had  a  trick  of  smiling, 
and  he  smiled  then.  '  Of  course 
you'll  go  to  the  police?  said  he. 
'  They  sometimes  find  that  a  man 
has  been  robbed,  even  when  it^s 
impossible.  Who  knew  of  your 
having  this  diamond,  Mr.  Con- 
nor?' 

*  Not  a  BOuL  We  learn  to  hold 
our  tongues  where  Tve  been. 
You're  ^e  first  man  Pve  spoken 
to  of  it  since  I  left  Capetown.' 

I  don't  know  why,  but  he  smiled 
again ;  I  suppose  it  was  a  manner 
he  had  with  him,  *  If  I  were  you,' 
he  said,  '  I  should  go  straight  to 
Scotland  Yard — the  head  police- 
station^  you  know.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it^'  said  I.  '  I  know 
the  ways  of  the  peelers,  anyhow, 
and  the  lawyers.  Tm  looking  for 
a  letter  every  post  that'll  call  me 
to  Dublin  by  return  of  mail ;  and 
they'd  be  keeping  me  kicking  my 
heels  here  while  they  were  on  the 
traces,  as  they  call  it,  of  some  poor 
devil  that  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  stone  than  you.  Why,  do  you 
think  I'd  be  robbed  of  a  diamond 
like  that  under  my  very  nose  ?  Pd 
have  to  be  made  drunk  or  knocked 
down ;  and  you  may  tty  me  your- 
self, both  ways,  and  see  if  that's 
easy.  No  ;  I'm  sorry  the  stone's 
gone,  but  it's  no  more  stolen  than 
you  are :  and  whaf  s  gone's,  gone ; 
and  it's  only  fools  that  bother.' 

And  it's  true  I  was  vexed  more 
for  Kate's  sake  than  my  own ;  for 
it's  sure  enough  that  worrying  over 
gone  things  is  waste  of  time. 

But  the  jeweller  wouldn't  rest 
so  easily.  I  believe  he  thought 
me  a  simple  stranger  that  wanted 
looking  after  instead  of  a  man 
who'd  seen  more  of  the  world  in 
ten  years  than  he  had  in  fifty. 
He  made  me  describe  the  stone  to 
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him  three  times  oyer,  and  wrote  it 
down,  setting  and  all,  and  siud  as 
my  business  in  Ireland  was  so  im- 
portant he'd  spare  me  the  trouble 
of  going  to  8ootlan<f  Yard  if  I 
pleased. 

'  That's  as  yon  like/  I  sidd,  as 
if  a  diamond  more  or  less  wasn't 
of  much  account  to  a  Connor — for 
it  doesn't  do  to  lower  one's  dignity 
before  a  tradesman.  'And  of 
course  I  thank  yon  for  being  so 
kind.' 

*  You'll  have  to  offer  a  reward,' 
said  he. 

'  I'll  leave  that  to  yourself,'  said 
I.  *  Anything  in  reason  of  course 
ril  pay,  to  get  the  stone  back 
again.  And  I'll  bet  you  ten 
pounds  to  one  that  it's  not  been 
stolen.' 

'I  don't  bet/  he  said,  with 
another  smile.  I  thanked  him 
again,  in  an  off-hand  way,  not  to 
let  him  see  how  really  vexed  I 
was  about  it  all,  and  went  home. 

But  I  was  vexed,  and  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  vexed 
I  grew ;  for  I'd  just  set  my  heart 
on  giving  Kate  this  diamond.  '  I 
wish  I  hadn't  let  that  fellow  go  to 
the  police,'  thought  I.  *  He'll  be 
sure  to  make  some  mess  or  another 
— I  think  I'll  go  myself,  after  all, 
and  see  that  things  are  done  pro- 
perly. I'll  drive  to  Scothmd  Yard, 
wherever  it  is,  this  very  afternoon.' 
Of  course  I'd  hunted  high  and  low 
for  the  stone,  but  it  was  no  more 
in  my  lodgings  than  it  was  in  my 
pockets ;  and  I  asked  all  the  ques- 
tions in  the  house  that  I  could 
without  hinting  that  it  was  a 
diamond  I  was  looking  for.  I 
couldn't  believe  it  was  stolen,  even 
now;  but  still  there  might  be  a 
chance  if  the  police  were  put  on 
the  scent  by  a  proper  reward.  But, 
all  at  once,  just  as  1  was  thinking 
the  least  of  poor  Kate  herself,  and 
the  most  of  her  stone,  a  letter 
came  in. 

It  wasn't  from  Dublin,  though. 


It  had  only  a  London  post-mark, 
and  I  didn't  know  the  hand.  I 
don't  know,  when  I  think  of  it 
now,  whether  it  was  fact  or  only 
an  after-fancy,  but  the  minute  my 
fingers  touched  that  common- 
looking  letter  I  seemed  to  feel  it 
was  ill  news.  I  opened  it.  Dated 
from  London — signed  Miles  Cregan 
— what  would  it  mean?  What 
would  Miles  Cregan,  the  Dublin 
lawyer,  be  doing  with  No.  24 
Melton-street,  Mayfairl 

And  how  is  it  that  the  very 
look  of  a  letter,  like  a  look  of  a 
face,  will  tell  you,  before  you  read, 
if  the  heart  of  things  is  changed  ? 

*  Dear  Brother-in-Law, — Yours 
to  hand.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
have  prospered  so  well.  Of  course 
there  is  no  objection  now  to  your 
presence,  or  even  to  your  residence, 
in  Dublin.  I  am  no  longer  there, 
which  accounts  for  all  delays  in 
my  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  regret 
to  have  to  iidform  you  that  your 
sister  Catherine  has  enjoyed  for 
five  years  the  delights  of  another 
and  better  world,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  her  to  give  you  in 
person  the  welcome  which  you 
appear  to  have  earned.  For  my- 
self, I  always  believed  you  would 
eventually  become  a  credit  to  your 
friends,  though  at  the  time  I  was 
disbelieved ;  but  you  have  doubtless 
not  forgotten  the  practical  proof  I 
gave  of  my  confidence  in  you.  I 
gather  from  your  letter  that  the 
news  has  not  yet  reached  you  of 
my  marriage,  by  means  of  which, 
and  of  Providence,  I  have  trans- 
ferred my  office  and  practice  from 
Dublin  to  London,  where  I  have 
always  had  many  clients,  chiefly 
young  military  men  of  excellent 
family.  As  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  my  first  wife's 
only  brother,  I  may  be  able  to 
invest  your  capital  to  better  advan- 
tage than  a  young  man,  without 
experienced  and  f^ectionate  aid. 
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woald  be  likely  to  do  in  this  Den 
of  Thieves  where  I  practise  at  this 
present.  It  would  also  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  make  you  such 
advances  as  you  may  require  upon 
merely  formal  and  nominal  security. 
I  am  occupied  by  business  during 
the  day,  but  it  will  give  Mrs. 
Cregan  as  well  as  myself  the 
greatest  pleasure  if  yon  will  come 
and  see  us  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing. A  few  friends  may  drop  in, 
including  some  young  military  men 
of  excellent  family;  but  we  are 
very  quiet  people,  and  I  wish  you 
to  look  upon  this  ipformal  in- 
vitation as  of  a  purely  domestic 
character: 

'Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
Thomas,  aflFectionately  yours, 

'Miles  Cregan.' 

My  heart  swelled  for  a  minute 
as  if  it  would  burst,  and  then  sank 
down  as  if  it  had  turned  to  frozen 
lead  in  me.  Poor  Kate — the  only 
girl  rd  been  coming  home  for :  the 
only  soul  there  was  to  give  me  a 
kiss  of  welcome  after  eleven  years 
— and  she  was  dead,  and  I  had 
never  known.  I  sat  for  I  don't 
know  how  long  holding  Miles's 
letter  in  hands  that  were  nigh  as 

dead  as  her  own '  The 

hansom,  sir/  said  the  servant,  from 
the  door.  '  Hansom  !  what  han- 
som ? '  *  The  one  you  wanted 
fetched  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard.' 
*  Then  send  it  away  1'  What  did 
it  matter  about  that  diamond  any 
more — Kate  of  Africa,  when  Kate 
of  Ireland  had  been  buried  five 
years;  ay,  and  forgotten  too  by 
her  own  husband,  and  by  every- 
body but  me  ?  I  would  not  have 
had  that  diamond  back  now,  no, 
not  if  it  were  the  Koh-i-noor. 

I  need  not  tell  the  story  of  that 
day  and  evening.  It  seems  odd 
that  I  should  have  done  without 
my  sister  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  without  corresponding  with 
her  even,  and  yet  that  her  death 


should  have  struck  me  just  like  a 
blow.    I'd  never  thought  of  the 
chance  of  her  dying:  and  while 
she  was  alive,  or  while  I  thought 
her  so,  though  I  never  saw  her  or 
heard  of  her,  I  hadn't  felt  quite 
alone  in  the  world.     But   I  did 
when  I  woke  up  next  morning  and 
lay  half  thinking,  half  dreaming 
about  it  all — terribly  alone.     I'd 
made  money,  but  I  hadn't  a  kins- 
man that  cared  twopence  for  me, 
and  we  don't  make  friends  in  my 
sort  of  life — ^we  only  make  chums, 
who  seem  to  come  no-whence  and 
to  go  no-whither.     Paul  Andrews 
had  been  most  like  a  friend  while 
he  lasted,  but  he  hadn't  lasted. 
Of  course  I'd  go  and  see  Miles. 
His  new  offers  of  help  were  just 
doubling  all  his  old  kindness,  and 
I  somehow  liked  him  for  himself  a 
little  better  now  that  he  wasn't 
Kate's  husband  :  I  had  never  liked 
to  think  of  him  in  that  way.     She 
seemed  to  have  come  back  to  the 
Connors  now  she  was  gone.    And, 
anyhow,  I  hungered  so  much  for 
the  feel  of  somebody's  hand  that 
I'd  have  taken  Cetewayo's  even,  if 
he  asked  me — and   I  must  get 
him  to  tell  me  the  last  of  Kate 
if  he  hadn't  quite  forgotten  her. 
He  was  the  nearest  to  me  now, 
after  all;    and  if  the  new  Mrs. 
Cregan  had  got  a  child  or   two 
of  poor  Kate's,  to  whom  she  was 
perhaps   acting  as  a  good  step- 
mother, and  if  they  took  to  me,  I 
might  find  something  to  do  with 
my  money  now  that  it  didn't  feel 
of  any  more  use  to  me.     I  didn't 
want  to  meet  Miles's  officers^  but 
no  doubt  I'd  be  able  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  over  a  late  pipe  when 
the  others  were  gone.     So  I  just 
wrote  him  a  word  that  evening  to 
say  I'd  come,  and  set  o£f  for  a 
twenty-mile  walk,  to  get  rid  of  the 
blue  devils,  and  make  myself  feel 
like  a  man  again.     What's  death 
after  all?    I've  seen  him  face  to 
face  often  enough,  and  I  never 
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oonld  manage  to  ihink  much  of 
him.  Bat  poor  Kate  !  It's  easy 
preaching  when  one  isn't  one's  own 
congregation.  I  doubt  if  she  was 
ever  quite  happy  with  Miles,  but 
I  did  wish  she  hadn't  died  quite 
so  soon. 

III. 

It  is  not  very  far  from  Norfolk- 
street,  where  I  was  lodging,  to 
May  fair ;  but  somehow  it  took  me 
a  long  time  to  get  to  Melton-street 
on  Wednesday  evening.  It  wasn't 
till  the  last  minute  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  dress ;  and  I  only  did 
at  last  because  that  was  the  only 
way  I  could  go  in  decent  mourning, 
though  of  course  after  five  years 
nobody  but  myself  would  notice 
how  I  chose  to  go.  And  then  I 
got  hold  of  a  cabman  who  didn't 
know  the  town,  and  as  I  didn't 
either,  we  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  the  journey.  I  was  afraid  to 
look  at  my  watch  when  I  got  there 
at  last,  for  Miles  was  an  early  man 
at  both  ends  of  the  day.  I  was  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  notice 
much  about  the  outside  of  the 
house  as  I  went  up  to  the  door, 
though  when  I  thought  of  it  after- 
wards I  called  to  mind  one  or  two 
little  things  that  might  have  sur- 
prised me ;  but  when  I  was  inside, 
*  Faith,'  I  thought  to  myself, '  things 
have  changed  with  Miles  as  much 
as  they  have  with  me — ^the  new 
Mrs.  Cregan  must  have  had  money 
anyhow.'  Indeed,  at  first  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  Miles 
had  never  been  anything  but  rich, 
but  even  in  the  best  Dublin  days 
he'd  been  content  to  live  in  a  little 
house  and  in  the  plainest  way  :  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  en- 
tertainment was  a  potluck  on  Sun- 
day to  his  priest  and  his  doctor,  and 
a  tea-fight  every  now  and  then. 
But  if  I'd  been  in  a  duke's  house 
I  couldn't  have  been  in  a  finer  one 
than  he  lived  in  now ;  and  as  for 
the  few  friends,  there  were  hun- 


dreds of  them  all  down  the  stairs 
— ^if  he  calls  this  a  few,  thought 
I,  he  must  be  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  all  London.  And  if  Mrs. 
Cregan  had  money,  she  knows  how^ 
to  make  it  fiy  too :  I  don't  see 
much  here  to  remind  me  of  Miles. 
And  to  think  it  was  the  merest 
chance  I  hadn't  come  in  a  light 
shooting  coat — ^the  thought  of  it 
made  my  hair  begin  to  stand  on 
end.  Even  now  I  don't  know  how 
or  where  to  begin,  I  was  so  taken 
aback  by  the  big  hall,  and  the 
staircase  that  an  elephant  might 
have  marched  up,  and  the  light, 
and  the  perfume,  and  the  flunkies, 
and  the  guests,  and  everything 
I  didn't  expect  to  see :  and  down 
the  stairs  I  heard  music  the  like  of 
which  I'd  never  heard  but  once  be- 
fore, and  that  was  at  the  Opera. 
I'd  half  a  minute's  mind  to  turn  tail 
and  run,  though  it  had  been  my 
sister's  house  and  was  my  own 
brother-in-law's  now ;  but  before  I 
knew  where  I  was,  I  found  myself 
drinking  cofifee  in  what  seemed  to 
me  a  bit  of  the  National  Gallery, 
where  I'd  been  a  week  ago,  mixed 
up  with  one  of  the  hothouses  at 
Kew.  I'd  never  seen  anything  to 
beat  it,  not  even  in  Dublin,  though 
there  are  some  fine  houses  there : 
and  I  felt  proud  to  think  that 
Miles  was  keeping  up  the  credit  of 
the  old  country,  though  it  must 
have  made  him  sore  at  heart  to 
pay  the  bills.  I  wondered  where 
he  was,  and,  having  finished  my 
coffee,  I  went  to  the  stairs,  and  by 
and  by  began  to  move  up  them. 
There  were  some  pretty  girls  there, 
especially  three  or  four  that  I'd 
ask  Miles  to  introduce  me  to  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  hold  of  him. 

But,  by  the  time  I'd  got  to  the 
first  landing,  if  one  can  call  it  so, 
for  it  was  half  a  greenhouse  and 
half  a  gallery  looking  down  into 
the  hall,  I'd  changed  my  mind 
about  the  three  or  four.  The  band 
was  playing  a  waltz  that  made  my 
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toes  tingle,  and  the  flowers  all 
ronnd  were  breathing  their  sweet- 
est, when  I  felt — Gone.  There's 
nothing  else  to  say.  When  a  man*s 
in  loTe,  he's  in  lore — and  if  you 
can  find  another  word  to  say  aboat 
it  yon're  a  bigger  poet  than  the 
world  has  known  so  far.  Love  isn't 
words.  And  it's  not  mnch  good 
trying  to  say  what  she  was  like, 
there  when  I  first  set  eyes  on  her, 
for  ten  to  one  you're  in  lore  with 
somebody  else  and  won't  agree 
with  me  that  she  was  jast  the  love- 
liest girl  that  ever  was  bom.  But 
she  was,  all  the  same :  and  that's 
the  only  point  on  which  I'm  not 
open  to  argue.  She  was  just  as 
fair  as  an  angel,  and  precisely  the 
height  and  size  of  one ;  and  she 
was  about  the  age  that  angels  are 
when  they're  eighteen,  or  maybe  a 
little  more.  It's  true  that  I'd  just 
come  from  where  angels,  of  that 
sort,  are  rare ;  and  before  that  even- 
ing I'd  never  mixed  much  with 
them  anywhere ;  so  that  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight  might  be  a  trifle 
more  easy  and  natural  to  me  than 
to  landsmen  in  generaL  But  that's 
neither  her^  nor  there.  It  wasn't 
BO  much  the  beauty  that  caught 
me,  nor  her  look  of  a  real  lady,  as 
something  in  her  face  which  I'd 
never  yet  seen  so  plainly  in  any 
woman's.  For  all'  her  beautifal 
fairness  she  had  eyes  which  might 
have  been  the  twins  of  Paul's  for 
depth  and  darkness — only  his  never 
seemed  to  say  anything,  but  only 
to  go  through  yourself,  while  hers 
looked  just  hke  the  very  gates 
of  Fairyland.  And,  just  now,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  sad  story  they  were 
telHng.  All  the  people  round  were 
talking  and  laughing  twenty-five 
to  the  dozen,  or  else  whispering 
here  and  there ;  but  she  was  stand- 
ing up  all  alone  under  some  tall 
ferns,  silent  and  lost  in  herself, 
and  yet  seeming  to  be  looking  out, 
all  over  the  place,  for  somebody 
who  didn't  seem  to  be  there.    She 


wasn't  looking  at  me,  anyhow ;  so 
I  could  watch  her  at  my  ease,  and 
I  did  too,  wondering  if  there  was 
any  way  I  could  help  her  in,  for 
she  just  looked  like  that;  as  if  she 
wanted  a  man's  help  in  something, 
and  as  if,  among  all  Miles's  com- 
pany, there  wasn't  one  to  hold  her 
out  a  straw  to  ding  to.  Every 
now  and  then  I  could  see  her  press 
her  teeth  into  her  lower  lip,  and 
move  her  foot  in  quicker  time 
than  the  music  went  to;  and  it 
was  all  out  of  impatience,  for  she 
looked  too  sad  and  anxious  for 
anger.  I  didn't  know  her  name, 
and  I  hadn't  seen  her  five  mmntes, 
and  yet  I  caught  myself  out  in  an 
uncomfortable  wonder  if  the  some- 
body who  hadn't  come  was  young, 
and  a  man — say  one  of  Miles's  mili- 
tary friends.  No  wonder  he  had 
lots  of  friends  about  him  if  this 
girl  belonged  to  Mrs.  Cregan.  At 
last  I  got  so  fall  of  the  notion  that 
I  began  to  feel  like  a  fool  and  half 
like  a  spy;  and  as  I  didn't  like 
that  sensation,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  door  of  a  big  drawing-room 
where  Td  found  out  that  ]^Gle8's 
wife  was  receiving  the  guests  as 
they  came  in.  I  hadn't  caught 
sight  of  Miles  yet ;  but  to  look  for 
a  little  man  like  him  in  such  a 
crowd,  all  scattered  about  through 
a  dozen  rooms,  was  worse  than 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of 
hay. 

Even  with  poor  Ejite  fresh  in 
my  mind  (so  far  as  the  girl  on  the 
stairs  hadn't  put  her  out  again)  I 
couldn't  but  own  that  Miles  had 
gone  more  above  himself  in  his 
second  match  than  if  he'd  married 
another  Connor.  It  was  just 
amazing  how  such  a  lady  could 
have  tfi^en  up  with  a  tailor-look- 
ing attorney  like  Miles;  but  it's 
always  hard  for  men  to  make  out 
what  women  see  in  other  men, 
barring  themselves.  If  you'll  real- 
ise your  ideal  of  what  a  princess 
ought  to  be,  but  isn't  always,  you'll 
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haye  a  better  picture  of  Mrs.  Cre- 
gan  than  I  can  give  yon ;  and  as 
to  her  style  and  her  manner,  she 
might  be  a  qneen.  It  just  took 
my  breath  away.  She  wasn't 
young,  but  she  was  as  handsome 
a  woman  of  forty  as  I'd  ever  seen, 
with  eyes  and  the  nose  of  an  eagle, 
and  the  smile  of  a  summer-day. 
However,  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
made  a  bow  as  if  I'd  been  at  court, 
and  said,  as  well  as  the  moving 
crowd  round  her  would  let  me, 

^I'm  afraid  I'm  late,  but  'tis 
never  too  late  to  find  the  way  into 
Paradise.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  where  I'll  find  my  brother- 
in-law  ?' 

I  had  not  meant  my  second  sen- 
tence to  be  quite  so  sudden,  but 
a  dozen  people  were  wanting  to 
speak  to  her  all  at  once,  so  I  had 
to  put  my  question  and  my  self- 
introduction  into  one  and  the  same 
quick  word.  I  thought  she  looked 
half  puzzled  for  just  the  tithe  of  a 
second,  but  she  gave  me  a  fresh 
smile  all  to  myself,  and  put  out 
her  hand,  which  I  took  warmly, 
and  said, 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in- 
deed— late  or  early.  No ;  I  have 
not  seen  your  brother-in-law  for 
some  little  while.     I  hope — * 

I  don't  know  what  else  she  was 
going  to  say,  for  just  then  some- 
body eke  came  up,  and  then  a 
second,  and  then  a  third,  for  there 
were  later  comers  even  than  I;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
chance  of  a  chat  just  then,  and 
maybe  an  introduction  to  the  girl 
on  the  stairs,  and  move  on  to  look 
for  Miles,  wondering  more  and 
more  at  the  way  he  was  living 
now.  I  half  wished — my  ancestors 
forgive  mel — that  I  myself  had 
been  bred  an  attorney.  I  felt  a 
sort  of  fascination  drawing  me  back 
to  the  ferns  on  the  stairs ;  but  I 
fought  against  it  hard,  and  looked 
about  honestly  for  Miles. 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  a  gentleman 


in  spectacles  with  whom  I  chanced 
to  rub  elbows,  *I  am  very  near- 
sighted. Can  you  tell  me  where 
our  hostess  happens  to  be  just 
now  ?' 

*  My  sister-in-law  ?'  said  I,  feel- 
ing proud  of  Mrs.  Cregan ;  and  so 
might  any  man.  *  She's  there- 
just  inside  that  door.' 

'Ah,  you  are  her  brother-in- 
law  ?  It's  rather  an  informal  wav 
of  opening  an  acquaintance,  but 
I'm  exceedingly  glad  to  have  made 
it.  I  daresay  you  have  often 
heard  her  speak  of  her  old  friend, 
Lord  Vemer  ?  I  am  he.  How  is 
it  we  have  never  met  before?  But 
ah,  I  remember — you  have  been 
abroad  for  a  long  while,  haven't 
you?' 

*Yes,'  said  I.  'About  ten 
years.' 

'  That  accounts  for  it,  then.  I 
did  not  know  your  brother  before 
he  married  Lady  Anne.  You  are 
in  the  army,  aren't  you  V 

Think  of  Miles  Cregan  being 
married  to  a  Lady  Anne!  Of 
course  Miles  wasn't  my  brother, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  just  then 
to  bother  a  stranger  with  the  exact 
relation  of  the  Cregans  to  the 
Connors;  and  I  wasn't  proud 
enough  of  it,  for  that  matter,  to 
take  the  trouble.  And  moreover 
it  wasn't  becoming  in  me  to  lessen 
the  grandeur  of  Miles  and  his 
house  by  saying  that  their  kins- 
man had  been  an  ostrich-farmer 
at  the  Cape,  and  a  river- side  porter 
in  Brooklyn,  and  even  queerer 
things  than  that  now  and  then, 
when  the  devil  drove  specially 
hard.     So  I  said, 

*  No,  Tm  not  in  the  army.  Tve 
been  in  India,'  which  was  true. 
And  maybe  I'd  have  given  him 
the  tiger  story  if  somebody  else 
hadn't  interrupted — ^for  I  noticed  it 
was  a  queer  fashion  among  Miles's 
friends  never  to  talk  more  than 
half  a  minute  at  a  time  to  any  one, 
which  didn't  seem  sociable  to  my 
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mind,  and  spoiled  conyersation. 
But  I  thought  to  mjfielf,  '  If  I  get 
introduced  to  that  girl  among  the 
ferns,  it  isn't  only  half  a  minute 
that  ril  be !' 

Only  how  was  that  to  be  done  ? 
Somehow,  of  course — for  it  isn't 
likely  that  a  man  who's  fallen  in 
love  as  I'd  done  won't  find  out 
some  sort  of  a  way.  '  1  must  find 
Miles,'  thought  I,  'and  I  will' 
Bat  man  proposes — the  way  in 
which  I  did  get  introduced  to  that 
girl  is  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  in  the  whole 
history  of  fiction.  I've  even  met 
with  people  who  wouldn't  beliere 
it  till  I'd  given  them  my  word  for 
its  being  true,  and  shown  them  the 
fact  of  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

On  my  way  after  Miles,  I  went 
back  to  the  stairs,  half  afraid  for 
fear  I'd  see  her  eyes  alight  with 
talking  to  that  other  fellow  who 
hadn't  come.  But  she  wasn't  there 
any  more — which  made  it  the 
worse,  if  anything,  because  when 
you  don't  see  a  girl  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  what  she's  up  to. 
Just  as  I  was  standing  in  the  very 
spot  where  she'd  stood,  to  keep  it 
sacred  from  common  heels,  and 
was  thinking  how  to  steal  the  bit 
of  fern  that  might  have  touched 
her  neck  or  her  arm — for  I  was 
just  as  gone  as  a  man  could  be — a 
man  in  a  livery  came  up  to  me, 
and  gave  me  a  twisted-up  little 
note  on  a  silver  salver,  without  a 
bit  of  a  direction  on  it  anywhere. 

'  Is  it  for  me  7'  asked  I — for 
who  was  likely  to  send  me  a  note 
to  Miles  Cregan's  ? 

'  Yes,  sorr  !'  said  the  footman — 
and  I  was  ready  to  shake  hands 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  the  brogue. 
So  not  even  Miles,  in  all  his  gran- 
deur, had  forgotten  that  an  Irish- 
man ought  to  have  Irishmen  about 
him.  Maybe  the  note  was  from 
Miles,  to  tell  me  where  I'd  find 
him. 


It  was  a  mere  scrawl  with  a 
pencil — *  I  must  speak  to  you  in- 
stantly. Follow  the  bearer.'  And 
then  came  a  worse  scrawl  for  a 
signature,  which  after  a  bit  of 
bother  I  made  out  to  be  '  Grapes,' 
or  *  Grace,'  or  *  Gravy,'  or  'Graves.' 
Graves  7 — Ah,  of  course,  the  jewel- 
ler; confound  the  man  for  med- 
dling in  other  people's  affairs  !  No 
doubt  he'd  been  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  brought  me  some  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  the  stone.  But 
still  it  had  been  good-natured  of 
the  man ;  and  if  he'd  come  for  my 
sake  all  the  way  to  Melton-street, 
it  wouldn't  do  to  send  him  ofif  with- 
out so  much  as  a.  thank  you  or 
getting  my  sister-in-law  to  give 
him  a  glass  of  champagne  for  his 
pains. 

'  Is  he  down-stairs  7'  asked  I. 

*  Yes,  sorr  1'  said  the  footman. 

'  I'll  come  then/  said  L 

I  followed  him  down-stairs,  and 
he  got  me  my  hat  out  of  a  heap  of 
others,  and  then  led  me  to  the 
6treet<loor.  'We'd  better  man- 
ners,' thought  I,  '  in  Dublin  than 
not  to  ask  even  a  tradesman  to  sit 
down  in  the  hall  while  he's  waiting.' 
But  I  hadn't  the  time  to  think 
much  when  my  fellow-countryman 
gave  a  whistle,  and  a  carriage-door 
flew  open,  and  after  an  'All  right, 
your  honour  1'  and  a  sudden  shove 
from  behind  that  forced  me  to  put 
my  foot  forward  to  keep  me  from 
falling,  I  found  myself  half  down 
the  street,  sitting  in  a  close  car- 
riage, and  with  a  girl's  face  against 
my  chest,  and  both  her  arms  round 
me  as  tight  and  as  trembling  as 
could  be.  Before  I  could  make  up 
my  mind  whether  my  head  was 
straight  on  my  shoulders,  we  passed 
a  gas-lamp ;  and  the  flash  showed 
me  the  face  of  the  very  girl  Pd 
lost  my  heart  to,  under  the  fern ! 

'  O  Tom !'  she  began,  in  a  voice 
full  of  tears,  but  as  tender  and  as 
sweet  as  a  dream  of  her  own  eyes. 
But  I  hadn't   got  her  a  bur's 
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breadth  closer  to  my  heart  when 
another  gas-flash  made  her  fl  j  back 
as  if  rd  stabbed  her,  and  she  fell 
and  crouched  into  her  comer  of  the 
carriage,  and  looked  at  me  as  if 
she  was  too  terrified  to  scream. 
'Good  God  I'  she  moaned  ont  at 
last,  'what  have  I  done? — ^what 
will  become  of  me  now  ?  Who  are 
you?  For  pity's  sake  stop  the 
carriage,  whoever  you  are  I  Who 
are  yon,  who  have  dared — ' 

Now  I'U  ask  any  man  of  the 
world  what  he's  to  say  or  do  when 
the  loveliest  girl  on  earth  first  em- 
braces him  and  calls  him  by  his 
own  short  name,  and  then  the  next 
minnte  asks  him  how  he  dares  run 
ofif  with  her — when  it's  she  who  is 
running  off  with  him?  I  don't 
think  there's  many  a  man  who,  when 
she  told  him  to  stop  the  carriage, 
would  take  her  at  her  word.  I'd 
never  had  much  to  do  with  young 
women,  having  been  mostly  out  of 
the  way  of  them ;  but  I'd  not  lived 
to  two-and-thirty  without  learning 
some  of  the  little  ways  that  belong 
to  the  best  of  them.  When  a  wo- 
man runs  off  with  a  man,  it  stands 
to  nature  that  she'd  take  a  little 
trouble  to  make  things  seem  as  if 
it  was  the  other  way  round.  And 
though,  thank  Grod,  I've  a  pretty 
dear  conscience  about  everything, 
still  I  wasn't  christened  Joseph,  but 
Tom — and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  that 
same. 

So  I  didn't  tty  to  stop  the  car- 
riage all  at  once ;  but  I  said  all  I 
could  to  soothe  her  and  comfort 
her,  and  to  make  it  an  understood 
thing  that  the  elopement  was  all 
my  own  doing,  and  not  hers  at 
all,  and  that  my  shoulders  were 
broad  enough  to  bear  any  trouble 
that  might  come  to  her.  I  can't 
repeat  all  I  said,  because  one's  talk 
in  such  cases  is  apt  to  get  broken, 
and  because  I  can't  exactly  recall 
all  that  I  did  say;  but  I  felt  an 
unknown  eloquence  come  into  me 
as  I  assured  her  of  my  love  at  first 


sight,  and  of  the  lifelong  devotion 
I  would  give  her  as  the  smallest 
return  for  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made  for  me.  So  much  did  I  say, 
before  I  even  put  out  my  hand  to 
feel  for  hers,  that  she  had  no 
chance  of  getting  in  a  word;  for 
the  impulse  carried  me  on,  and  I 
didn't  stop  once  to  think  what  was 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  And  faith, 
I  wouldn't  think  much  of  a  man 
who'd  stop  to  cross-examine  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  world,  though 
he  doesn't  know  her  name  even, 
and  though  her  behaviour  may  not 
seem  entirely  the  type  of  propriety. 
Maybe  we  Connors  would  have  been 
the  richer  for  being  unlike  our- 
selves ;  but  there  are  times  when 
gentlemen  must  chance  things  a 
little. 

But  even  a  man  of  the  world 
may  now  and  then  be  wrong,  and 
that  just  because  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world. 

No  sooner  did  I  touch  her  hand 
than  she  dashed  down  the  window, 
and  called  to  the  driver  to  stop  in- 
stantly. What  was  I  to  think  of 
it  when  the  fellow  heeded  her  no 
more  than  if  he'd  been  deaf,  and 
when  the  more  she  called  '  Stop !' 
the  faster  he  made  the  horses  go — 
for  there  were  two  of  them  ?  He'd 
had  his  orders,  I  supposed;  and 
somebody  must  have  given  them  to 
him,  and  it  hadn't  been  L  At  last 
she  sank  back  in  despair. 

'Sir/  she  said,  in  a  slow  low 
voice  that  made  every  tone  thrill 
through  me,  'you  are  at  least  a 
man,  though  you  can  be  no  gentle- 
man. I  don't  know  how  or  why 
you  have  taken  this  cruel  advan- 
tage of  me.  I  suppose  you  have 
bribed  the  coachman.  But  I  tell 
you  thfe,'  she  said,  putting  her  arm 
through  the  window, '  that  if  you 
do  not  instantly  leave  me  I  will 
open  the  door  and  throw  myself 
out  into  the  road.  What  can  you 
want  with  me,  who  never  saw  you 
in  my  life  before?' 
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^  On  mj  honour,'  said  I,  *I  haye 
bribed  nobody.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  open  the  door !  Why  should 
you  be  afraid  of  a  man  who — who'd 
give  his  life  to  serve  yon  V 

*  I  am  not  afraid/  she  said,  with 
a  sort  of  quiet  scorn. 

I  don't  know  what  else  there 
was  in  the  tone,  but  it  made  me 
feel  as  if  there'd  been  some  horrible 
mistake  somewhere;  and  it  also 
made  me  feel  that  when  she  talked 
of  throwing  herself  out  she  was  not 
making  believe.       • 

*  Madam,'  said  I,  '  will  you  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that,  as 
for  taking  advantage  of  a  woman, 
it  isn't  in  me ;  and  that  until  I  saw 
you  this  night  I'd  no  more  thought 
of  running  away  with  a  lady  than 
I  know  now  how  it's  oome  to 
pass  that  I'm  doing  so  ?  I  can't 
retract  what  I've  said  about  being 
in  love  with  you,  for  it's  true ;  and 
sure  any  man  may  love  any  wo- 
man ?  But  beyond  wanting  to  be 
introduced  to  you,  I'd  no  more 
plans  than  a  baby;  and  I'd  shoot 
myself  sooner  than  make  you  afraid. 
If  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  my 
name's  Thomas  Connor,  brother  of 
Miles  Cregan's  first  wife;  and  I 
no  more  expected  to  meet  you  at 

*  his  house  to-night  than — ' 

I've  always  noticed  that  when 
a  man's  telling  the  truth  people 
mostly  believe  him— well  nigh  as 
often  as  when  he's  telling  them 
lies.  Any  way,  some  of  the  scorn 
was  out  of  her  voice  when  she  said, 
though  as  if  her  thoughts  were  far 
off, 

'  Who  is  Mnes  Cregan  ?' 
'  Miles  Cregan  ?   Why  sure  you 
know — ^ 

*  I  never  heard  of  him.' 

'And  yet  you've  been  at  his 
house  to-night — * 

'  Sir,  I  never  heard  the  name  ! 
Stop  the  carriage  this  instant !'  she 
said,  as  if  she  was  a  real  empress, 
*  and  quit  it  yourself,  and  order  the 
man  to  drive  me  ba«k  instantly  to 


where  yon — ^you  intruded  upon  me. 
Instantly,  sir,  if  you  please,  if  yon 
are  even  so  much  as  a  man  I' 

'  To  where  I — I  found  you  ?  But 
that  18  Miles  Cregan's,'  said  I. 

'  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
it  is  the  Earl  of  Hexham's,'  said 
she. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they've 
made  Miles  Cregan  an  earl  ?  No, 
I  can't  believe  that  anyhow,  though 
there's  nothing  else  on  earth  you 
can  tell  me  that  TU  not  believe — 
no,  not  even  if  you  tell  me  I'm  not 
dreaming.' 

'  Will  you  stop  the  carriage,  or 
will  you  not  7'  asked  she. 

I  just  looked  at  her  face.  There 
was  no  answering  that,  anyhow,  but 
in  one  way. 

'I  wiU,'  said  I;  'and  Heaven 
forgive  me  if  Tve  given  you  one 
minute's  distress ;  for  Heaven  only 
knows  how  it's  been  done.'  I 
stretched  myself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  caught  hold  of  the  driver's 
near  arm.  *  Stop,  yon  thief,'  I 
holloaed,  'if  you  don't  want  to  be 
pitched  over !' 

'  All  right,  sir,  I  know !'  and  he 
made  the  horses  gallop  again. 

I  was  throwing  the  door  on  my 
own  side  open,  in  order  to  swing 
myself  round  to  the  box  and  seize 
the  reins,  when  the  girl  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm. 

'  Heaven  help  us  all !  The  man 
won't  stop  for  you — ^no,  nor  for 
mel' 

*  Won't  he  though !  We'll  see 
that,  anyhow.  I'll  take  the  reins 
myself,  and  drive  you  back  to  the 
Earl  of  Cregan's  faster  than  we 
came — on  my  honour  I  will.  Can 
I  do  nothing  to  make  you  nndoubt 
me  7  It's  some  awful  mistake ;  but 
how  it  began — ' 

*  And — where  are  we  now  V 

1  looked  out;  we  were  racing 
past  trees  and  hedgerows.  There 
was  just  light  enough  to  see  so 
much  by.  Bat  for  the  rest,  we 
might  be  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
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for  anght  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 
And  I  told  her  so. 

^I  mnst  get  on  the  box,  and 
make  this  deaf  fool  of  a  coachman 
drive  us  back  himself;  for  I'm  lost 
in  the  bnsh  myself/  said  I. 

'  It  would  be  mad.  The  house 
would  be  closed.  I — I  am  a 
governess  there.  We  are  on  the 
road  to  Walthamstow.  Do  me  one 
favour,  sir ;  leave  the  carriage  your- 
self, and  let  me  drive  on.  What- 
ever the  mistake  is,  whoever  you 
have  taken  me  for,  a  night's  walk 
will  not  harm  you  much,  and  I 
shall  thank  you  to  my  dyiug  day. 
But  O !'  she  cried  out,  as  all  her 
calmness  broke  down  into  a  storm 
of  tears — *0  Tom,  my  brother, 
what  will  you  do — where  are  you  ! 
Too  late — always,  always  !' 

My  head  wasn't  of  much  use 
jast  then  for  want  of  knowledge ; 
but  my  heart  was  just  breaking  to 
help  her,  if  I  could  only  guess  how. 
She  was  right  enough  in  one  thing : 
it  wouldn't  do  for  anybody's  gover- 
ness, lord's  or  no  lord's,  to  be 
caught  or  found  out  eloping  with 
a  young  man.  The  world  would 
hardly  be  so  green  as  to  believe 
that  they  didn't  even  know  one 
another's  name.  The  world's  too 
clever  by  half;  and  that's  why  it's 
so  often  taken  in.  As  for  how 
Miles  Cregan  could  have  turned 
into  an  earl,  that  question  didn't 
trouble  my  wits  just  then.  If  I 
could  only  help  the  governess,  he 
might  be  a  duke  if  he  pleased,  and 
I  wouldn't  bother  my  brains  about 
the  matter. 

^I'll  do  just  whatever  you  ask 
me,'  said  I.  '  I'll  even  let  you  go 
on  to  your  journey's  end  all  alone, 
if  that's  the  only  way  I  can  help 
you.  I  believe  that  confounded 
Irish  flunkey  mistook  me  for  some- 
body else  after  all.  I  suppose  your 
brother's  in  some  sort  of  trouble, 
and  for  your  sake  I'd  like  to  help 
him.  Mayn't  I  even  know  your 
name  7' 


*'  Grace  Brand.     I  mean — ^ 

I  remember  her  words  that  night 
a  long  way  better  than  I  do  my 
own ;  and  I  remember  how  quickly 
she  told  me  her  name  without  think- 
ing, and  how  hurt  I  was  by  her  try- 
ing to  untell  it  again. 

'  It's  safe  with  me,'  said  I,  keep- 
ing the  widest  space  I  cotdd  be- 
tween myself  and  her.  ^  If  I  ever 
breathe  a  letter  of  it  Til  give  your 
brother  Tom  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  Is  there  nothing  I  can 
do  for  you,  but  to  say  Good-bye  ]' 

'  Nothing.'  she  said,  in  the  sad- 
dest voice  I  ever  heard.  'You 
have  done  a  cruel  thing,  but  I 
think — I'm  sure  you  never  meant 
it — and  so — ^good-bye.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
and  I  just  touched  it,  for  all  my 
heart  was  gone  after  my  wits,  and 
that  was  out  of  me,  and  was  going 
to  swing  myself  out  into  the  road, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  horses 
came  to  a  dead  stand  as  if  of  their, 
own  accord. 

But  my  foot  was  hardly  on  the 
road  when  I  found  out  why.  We'd 
been  pulled  up  by  four  constables — 
one  was  on  the  box  by  the  driver, 
one  was  at  the  horses,  one  was 
turning  a  bull's-eye  on  us  all,  and 
the  fourth  had  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  I  looked  for  a  minute 
at  Grace:  she  sat  as  quiet  as 
death,  and  as  dumb. 

Well,  they  could  do  nothing  to 
me.  But  there  was  Grace — and 
whatever  the  matter  was,  there 
must  never  be  a  shadow  of  a 
guess,  if  it  could  be  helped  by  a 
legion  of  lies,  that  a  girl,  whose 
character's  her  bread  and  her  life, 
had  been  caught  at  midnight  run- 
ning away  with  a  man.  The  stars 
be  praised  that  she'd  told  me  her 
name  1  The  way  I'd  get  her  out 
of  the  scrape  I'd  got  her  into  came 
on  me  like  an  inspiration. 

'  What  is  it  V  said  I,  as  coolly 
as  if  I'd  been  cool,  instead  of  being 
bewildered  out  of  my  seven  senses. 
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*  Can't  a  gentleman  driye  with  his 
own  sister  to  Walthamstow  in 
the  early  morning  without  being 
stopped  by  a  parcel  of  constables 
as  if  they  were  highwaymen  V 

'Come,  Mr.  Brand,  yon  know 
what  we're  after,  and  of  course 
we're  as  sorry  as  you  can  be. 
There's  no  need  to  talk  before  the 
young  lady ;  and  there's  no  need 
to  detain  her.  If  you  hadn't  tried 
to  give  us  the  slip  by  getting  out 
of  the  carriage  you  might  have 
gone  on  quietly  to  Walthamstow, 
and  there'd  have  been  this  bother 
saved.  We've  got  a  trap  j  ast  behind, 
and  the  young  ladj' — he  touched 
his  hat  to  Grace — *  can  go  on.' 

'If  I  did  know  what  you're 
after,'  said  I,  'perhaps  I'd  agree 
with  you.' 

'Which  case?  Why  it's  dia- 
monds this  time — Lady  Horches- 
ter's — and  I'm  afraid,  sir,  we  must 
ask  you  to  let  the  young  lady  go 
on  at  once,  and  let  us  search  you 
here.  Diamonds  are  things  that 
can  be  made  away  with  any  minute, 
you  know.' 

'  You  may  search  and  welcome,' 
said  L  'And  if  I've  got  the 
ghost  of  a  diamond  about  me,  my 
name's  not  Thomas  Brand.  There 
— I'll  search  myself  if  you  please.' 

I'd  got  two  reputations  to  take 
care  of— the  brother's  for  the  sis- 
ter's sake,  and  the  sister's  for  her 
own.  In  a  minute  I  turned  out 
all  my  pockets  before  they  could 
interfere,  just  as  I'd  done  at  the 
jeweller's.  Something  or  other 
fell  out  of  one ;  and  the  policeman 
with  the  bull's  eye  made  a  dart  at 
it  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  road. 

'  That  won't  do,  sir  1'  said  he, 
giving  it  to  the  sergeant  '  And 
by  the  Lord  Harry,'  he  cries  out, 
'if  here  isn't  the  very  identical 
stone  that  Graves  of  Gheapside 
was  in  Scotland  Y«rd  about  on 
Saturday  afternoon — ^gold  setMng, 
green  leather  case,  and  all  I  Fifty 
pounds' reward  I  It's  not  my  fault, 


sir,'  he  said  to  me.  '  Duty's  duty, 
and — *  he  said,  measuring  my  six 
feet  of  height  and  forty  inches  of 
chest  with  his  eye — '  you'll  excuse 
me  ;'  and  I  was  pretty  soon  in  an- 
other sort  of  carriage,  with  hand- 
cuffs on  my  wrists,  and  in  my 
mind,  for  a  last  memory  of  Grace, 
an  odd  look  that  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  think  could  be  meant  for  a 
smile.  But  it  looked  bitterly  like 
one  all  the  same — ^after  my  trying 
to  help  her. 

Of  course  I'd  shifted  the  case 
into  my  new  dress-coat  when  I 
went  to  the  Opera,  and  of  course, 
when  I  put  on  my  shooting-coat 
next  morning,  I  never  thought  of 
its  being  anywhere  but  where  it 
had  been  ever  since  I  left  Cape 
Town.  It  had  just  gone  where 
all  the  lost  letters  go. 

But  that  didn't  keep  my  situa- 
tion from  being  an  unpleasant  one. 
The  handcuffs  weren't  comfortable, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  form  any 
sort  of  a  plan  in  the  position  where 
I  found  myself  without  knowing 
the  bearings  of  anjrthing.  Only 
one  thing  was  quite  clear,  as  I 
hope  every  gentleman  will  admit, 
that  I  was  bound  to  brazen  things 
out,  and,  having  done  another 
man  the  honour  of  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  behaviour  on 
my  own  shoulders,  to  do  as  I'd 
be  done  by ;  for  if  anybody,  under 
press  of  circiunstances,  felt  obliged 
to  call  himself  Thomas  Connor, 
I'd  like  him  to  do  credit  to  the 
name.  And  as  for  Grace,  the 
fact  that  a  woman  doesn't  treat  a 
man  well  doesn't  make  him  the 
less  bound  to  take  care  of  her 
good  name  at  any  cost  to  his  own ; 
it  makes  him  all  the  more  bound, 
it  seems  to  me.  And  as  that  was 
the  one  clear  thing  I  had  before 
me,  I  held  my  tongue,  for  fear  of 
letting  the  constables  get  an  ink- 
ling that  they'd  got  hold  of  a  wrong 
man  again. 
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I  slept  the  rest  of  that  night  in 
a  cell  at  a  police-station — ^for  the 
first  time  since  Td  been  ran  in  at 
Dnblin  for  having  been  accident- 
allj  present  at  a  row ;  and  I  slept 
very  well,  for  I  was  dead  tired. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  solicitor  who 
wanted  to  see  me. 

'  Is  his  name  Cregan  V  asked  I; 
for  if  it  had  been  I  wouldn't  have 
seen  him,  for  then  the  murder 
would  have  been  out  that  it  wasn't 
her  brother  with  whom  Grace  had 
been  caught  running  awaj.  But 
it  wasn't  Miles;  it  was  quite  a 
young  man,  dressed  to  the  nines, 
of  the  name  of  Fry.  As  I'd  never 
heard  of  the  man,  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  see  him. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  in  the 
most  cordial  manner;  but  I  was 
on  my  guard  against  pumping, 
and  put  on  a  stand-ofif  sort  of  way, 
waiting  to  get  the  pcunping  on  my 
own  side. 

'My  name's  Albert  Fry,'  said 
he.  'I  suppose  you  expected  to 
see  my  father;  but  he's  too  old 
now  to  attend  to  business  much, 
and  I'm  jnst  as  much  in  his  lord- 
ship's confidence  as  he  used  to  be. 
I  saw  his  lordsHp  this  morning. 
In  fact  I've  jnst  come  from  him.' 

'I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming.  And  what  does  lus  lord- 
ship say  7'  asked  I. 

'  Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  Mr. 
Brand,  but  you  are  a  cool  hand !' 

*  Pretty  well  for  that,'  said  I ; 
and  so  I  was,  if  a  fever^s  cool. 
*  The  hotter  things  are,  Mr.  Fry, 
the  more  one's  bound  to  keep  cool.' 

'  It's  a  bad  business  this  time — 
a  very  bad  business  indeed.  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done. 
You  were  asking  me  what  his  lord- 
ship said.  It's  no  good  mincing 
matters.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  I. 

'  And  so  I'm  bound  to  tell  you 
that  his  lordship  has  determined, 
as  he  puts  it,  to  wash  his  hands  of 
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vnu  once  for  all.     And  so  he  has 
instructed  me  to  say.' 

'Then  tell  his  lordship  that  if 
he  wants  to  wash  his  hands  he  had 
better  go  to  Bath,'  said  I ;  for  such 
a  message  as  that  made  me  feel 
warm. 

'Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brand,  but 
this  is  no  joking  matter.  Such  a 
&mily  scandal  as  this  would  be 
fatal.  He  refuses  to  see  you  or  to 
communicate  with  you ;  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  is  natural ; 
indeed  it  is  unavoidable.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  family,  on  my 
earnest  representations,  he  has  con- 
sented to  make  you  a  proposition. 
Or  rather  two  propositions;  for 
they  are  alternative.' 

'There's  no  harm  in  hearing 
what  they  are,  anyhow,'  said  L 

'The  first  is  that  you  should 
obtain  bail,  to  be  repaid  by  his 
lordship  for  your  flight,'  said  he. 
'  He  is  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
two  thousand  pounds  for  the  family 
honour.' 

*  And  it's  kind  of  him ;  and  I'm 
glad  to  know  the  exact  price  of 
the  family  honour,'  said  I,  '  in  case 
I'm  inclined  to  bid  for  it  some  day. 
And  what's  number  two  7' 

'  The  second  alternative  is  that 
you  should  plead  guilty  under  an 
alias/  said  he,  '  so  that  the  family 
name  mayn't  suffer;  and  when 
you've  served  out  your  time,  his 
lordship  will  allow  you  three  hun- 
dred a  year,  paid  quarterly,  so  long 
as  you're  never  heard  of  again; 
for  if  you  are  he'll  let  you  go  to 
the  devil,  were  his  lordship's  very 
words.' 

'  Guilty  to  what  7'  asked  I. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Brand,  I  am  your 
legal  adviser  as  well  as  my  lo^'s ; 
you  must  have  no  secrets  from  me. 
But  perhaps  you  mean  to  which  of 
the  cases?  I  don't  mean  Lady 
Horchester's  jewels.  There  would 
be  no  fear  of  a  hostile  prosecution 
in  that  quarter  if  that  was  the  only 
matter.     But  it  is  this  new  busi- 
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nesfl — ^that's    where    the    troable 
comes.' 

'  Bat  why  not  plead  not  goiltj 
to  eyeiything  V 

'Think  of  the  eyidenoe,  Mr. 
Brand.' 

Td  rather  you'd  tell  me  the 
eyidenoe  yourself,  if  you  please.' 

'The  police  have  becoi  on  the 
traces  of  Lady  Horchester's  jewels 
for  a  year.  They  have  reason — 
they're  not  bound  to  say  how  or 
why — to  suspect  you.  You  leave 
the  country  suddenly :  they  trace 
you  to  Africa.  Can  you  prove 
that  you  did  not  leave  the  country 
suddenly,  and  have  not  been  in 
South  Africa?' 

'  Faith,  I  can't  do  that,'  said  I. 
*Bui^' 

'  Very  well  With  the  help  of 
the  authorities  at  the  Cape,  they 
find  you  at  last  farming  ostiiches 
up  the  country,  in  company  with  a 
person  named  Connor.  You  were 
on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  when, 
as  if  you  had  some  suspicion  of  the 
intentions  of  the  police,  you  sud- 
denly went  away;  and  were  lost 
until  you  were  traced  to  the  dia- 
mond fields,  s^  in  partnership 
with  Connor,  whom  the  police  at 
first  suspected  of  being  your  ac- 
complice, but  whom  they  now  be- 
lieve to  have  been  your  tool — that 
is  of  course  how  they  put  it,  not  I. 
Once  more  you  disappeared  when 
on  the  point  of  arrest — * 

'  For  Cod's  sake,  don't  tell  me 
you're  talking  of  Paul  Andrews  I' 
I  said,  for  he  had  been  my  friend, 
and  I'd  believed  in  him. 

'  You  see,'  said  he  quietly, 
'  what  would  happen  if  you  plead 
not  guilty.  /  hadn't  mentioned 
the  name  you  went  by,  and  you 
blurt  it  out  in  a  way  that  would 
make  the  jury  find  you  guilty  with- 
out turning  round.  That  was  the 
name.  And  then  they  lost  the 
track  altogether  for  a  time,  when 
they  heard  of  you  in  London,  hving 
as  if  the  whole  thing  had  blown 


over ;  but  meanwhile  they  had  got 
their  whole  case  together,  and  were 
going  to  take  you  into  custody  on 
your  way  home  last  night  from 
Lord  Hexham's,  when  you  almost 
gave  them  the  slip  again.  It  is  a 
tiiousand  pities,  Mr.  Brand,  that 
you  were  taken  in  the  act  of  trying 
to  escape  from  the  carriage  while 
it  was  going  at  full  speed,  and  that 
you  tried  to  get  rid  of  what  yon 
had  in  your  pockets  before  you 
were  searched  officially.  You  will 
have  to  be  tried  for  stealing,  not 
Lady  Horchester's  jewels,  but  Mr. 
Connor's.  Your  knowledge  of  hia 
possession  of  it  is  beyond  l^al 
question,  for  you  were  in  his  com- 
pany the  very  day  when  it  was 
found.  You  and  he  were  at  the 
Opera  on  the  same  evening.  You 
have  had  financial  dealings  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Cregan — who, 
between  ourselves,  is  the  most  out- 
rageous old  Bhylock  that  ever 
made  a  hundred  pounds  by  lend- 
ing ten.  The  diamond  was  lost, 
strangely  and  mysteriously.  In- 
formation of  the  loss  was  at  once 
given  to  the  police  by  Mr.  Graves, 
the  jeweller ;  and  four  days  after* 
wards  it  was  found  upon  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Brand,  you  must 
have  a  very  strong  story  indeed  to 
account  for  the  lawful  possession 
of  that  stone — and  then,  how  will 
Lord  Horchester  himself  be  able  to 
keep  back  the  rest  of  the  scandal  ? 
Of  what  nature  would  your  defence 
be?' 

I  was  thinking  of  Grace,  and  of 
Paul,  and  I  was  wondering. 

<  My  defence?  Pooh!  I'llcaD 
Mr.  Connor  himself,'  said  L 
'  He'll  make  it  as  clear  as  day  to 
you.  You'll  find  him  at  once,  if 
you'll  go  to  his  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street»  Strand.  And  he'U  tell 
you—' 

What  was  I  saying  ?  I  stopped 
short,  flushing  up  to  my  hair — the 
truth  is,  there  was  such  a  case 
against  me  that  I'd  clean  forgotten 
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for  the  mmnte  whetiher  I  was  my- 
self OT  no. 

'  What  wiU  he  tell  me?'  said  the 
lawyer. 

'  Pm  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
won't  find  him  in  Norfolk-street, 
after  aU/  said  1.  '  He  was  there, 
bat  he  had  business  in  Ireland — ' 

'So  he  told  Grayes.  You  see 
bow  much  better  informed  yon  are 
about  his  lodging  and  his  moye- 
ments  than  eyen  tilie  detectiyes  sup- 
posed. But  what  would  he  say,  if 
he  could  be  found?' 

'  On  second  thoughts,  I'm  think- 
ing he'd  say  nothing,'  said  I,  begin- 
ning to  feel  I'd  got  into  a  real  mess 
at  Lftst,  but  not  able  to  see  my  way 
out  of  it  without  harming  Grace 
anyhow. 

'  Then  he  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  way,  and  you  must  plead  guilty 
— ^if  you  can't  get  baiL  Can  you 
get  bail  V 

'Would  you  be  one  yourself?' 
asked  L 

<  That  would  not  do  at  alL  It 
is  essential  that  no  name  in  the 
remotest  way  connected  with  the 
family  should  appear.  Gregan, 
rascal  as  he  is,  might  do.' 

'  Heayen  forbid !'  said  I,  for  he'd 
identify  me  j  and  so  for  that  mat- 
ter would  anybody.  80  I  said, 
'  No;  I  can't  get  bail — and  I  won't, 
either.' 

'  Then  we  must  contriye  an  alias 
for  you,  and  you  must  plead  guilty,' 
said  he.  '  After  all,  it  will  be  the 
best  way — there  won't  be  a  bit  of 
scandal,  and  you'll  get  a  ticketof- 
leaye  in  no  time,  and  then  you'll 
haye  a  safe  three  hundred  a  year 
for  the  rest  of  your  days.  May  I 
take  it  as  a  settled  thing  ?' 

Well,  it  did  seem  hard,  that  just 
because  I'd  put  on  a  dress-coat  to 
go  to  the  Opera,  I  should  haye  to 
plead  guilty  to  a  theft,  and  maybe 
get  sent  into  penal  seryitude  for  fiye 
yeais  or  more.  But,  once  more,  I 
put  it  to  eyery  Irish  or  English 
gentleman,  what  else  could  I  do  ? 


Penal  seryitude  isn't  a  thing  to  be 
jumped  at,  whether  one  deseryes  it 
or  no ;  but  'tis  surely  a  joke  to  a 
man  beside  the  loss  to  a  girl  of 
her  good  name.  And,  try  as  I 
wo4  I  oonldn't  managed  in^ke 
myself  the  brute -beast  and  the 
mean  cad  that  Td  haye  been  if  I'd 
run  the  least  chance  of  haying  it 
thought  that  Grace  had  been 
caught  running  away  at  night 
with  anybody  but  her  own  brother. 
All  the  same,  I  won't  pretend  that 
I  mightn't  haye  found  it  easier  to 
make  a  cad  of  myself  if  I  hadn't 
just  learned  that  my  best  friend 
was  a  blackguard,  and  if  poor  Kate 
hadn't  been  dead  and  left  me 
all  alone  in  the  world^-or  if  that 
last  look  of  Grace  had  left  me 
anything  to  look  for.  I  couldn't 
manage  to  care  much  about  myself 
just  tiien,  and  there  was  nobody 
else  for  me  to  care  for  between  the 
sky  and  the  fields.  I  didn't  eyen 
thmk  when  I  answered  him. 

'Yes,'  said  I,  'that's  settled, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  So  I'll 
wish  you  good-moming,  Mr.  Fiyj 
and  is.  there's  any  trifling  thing 
I  want  done,  I  daresay  you'll  be 
good  enough  not  to  mind  doing  it 
for  me.'  I  held  out  my  hand  and 
he  took  it,  thief  as  I  was ;  and  I 
felt  more  grateful  to  him  than  I 
had  any  need  to  be,  for  if  s  a  fact 
that  I  hadn't  shaken  a  man's  hand 
in  kindness  since  I'd  left  Africa. 

'  That's  right,'  said  he.  '  You'ye 
sayed  the  Family  Honour :  and  as 
to  the  three  hundred  a  year — ' 

'  You  shall  not  pay  it  to  me !' 
said  I,  in  a  rage.  '  I  won't  touch 
a  penny  of  it — if  his  lordship 
thinks  honour's  worth  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  don't  think  it's  to 
be  paid  for  in  diamonds !'  said  L 
You  see  just  at  that  minute  Paul's 
honour,  blackguard  as  he'd  been, 
was  my  own. 

Mr.  Fry  stared :  but  he  didn't 
say  anything  more  that  was  worth 
saying,  and  left  me  alone.     But 
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I'd  been  that  for  a  long  time  now, 
and  was  likely  to  be  for  a  longer ; 
80,  as  I*d  had  but  a  short  night,  I 
turned  round  on  the  bench  and 
went  to  sleep  again.  And  what 
else  was  there  to  do  ? 


IV. 

I  dok't  know  much  about  the 
laws  of  England,  or  how  long  it*s 
usual  to  keep  a  prisoner  before 
taking  him  before  a  magistrate,  or 
whether  there's  any  practical  dif- 
ference about  the  rules  when  great 
people  get  mixed  up  in  such  mat- 
ters. Xor  do  I  know  how  long  I 
slept  on  that  bench,  waiting  for 
what  was  next  to  happen.  I  might 
seem  to  be  taking  things  easy ;  but 
I  wasn't,  at  alL  When  I  woke  up 
it  seemed  to  be  from  a  bad  dream, 
in  which  I  was  everybody  in  the 
world  but  one,  and  that  was  myself, 
while  myself  was  everybody  in  the 
world  but  me.  I  fancied  the  door 
was  opened  once,  and  if  I  didn't 
swear  out  loud  I  dreamed  that  I 
did,  pretty  forcibly — or  somebody 
else  did,  in  a  way  that  was  very 
much  my  own. 

Any  way,  when  I  woke  up  I 
hadn't  yet  been  to  Bow-street,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  light,  I  wasn't 
likely  to  be  there  that  day.  It  was 
a  bad,  dark,  ugly  afternoon,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  express- 
ly to  fit  me,  and  there  was  a  fog  in 
the  cell  though  it  was  July.  I 
was  getting  hungry,  too;  and  I 
wasn't  sorry  to  hear  the  door  open 
again. 

^I  wish  it  wasn't  against  the 
rules  to  light  a  pipe,'  I  said.  '  I'll 
have  time  enough  to  learn  to  do 
without,  in  five  years.' 

However,  when  I  looked  it 
wasn't  a  policeman  I'd  spoken  to. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest-looking 
fellows  I'd  ever  set  eyes  on  since 
I  left  Dublin — as  tall  as  myself, 
and  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
broad  as  myself  about  thp  chest 


and  shoulders,  still  bigger  than 
most  men  are.  I'd  have  been 
proud  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  backed  myself  to 
win  or  lose.  Bat  it  wasn't  there  his 
strength  seemed  to  be.  He  looked 
about  fifty  years  old,  and  every  one 
of  the  fifty  looked  as  if  it  had  come 
like  new  strength  to  him ;  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  a  weak  man, 
I  should  say,  to  meet  his  arm  than 
for  a  false  man  to  meet  his  eyes. 
And  he  seemed  to  bear  himself  as 
you'd  think  a  general  would  on  a 
field  of  battle— quite  easy,  but  not 
taking  things  less  gravely  than 
they  need.  I  stood  up  as  he  came 
in,  and  we  looked  straight  at  one 
another. 

'  Who  are  you?'  asked  he. 

'My  name  is  Thomas  Brand,' 
said  I. 

'  The  same  who — ^who  has  lived 
in  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Paul 
Andrews  7* 

'  The  same.' 

In  spite  of  his  eyes,  I  looked 
into  them  as  much  like  brass  as  if 
I  wasn't  telling  a  lie. 

'And  you  say  you  are  brother 
to  the  young  lady  with  whom  you 
were  driving  to  Walthamstow? 
Are  yon  aware  that  such  an  asser- 
tion is  condemning  you  certainly 
to  imprisonment  for  theft^  probably 
to  penal  servitude  7' 

He  said  the  words  hardly  and 
sternly. 

'I  don't  know  what  right  you 
have  to  cross-examine  a  prisoner 
in  private,'  said  I;  'but  I  do  say  so, 
if  it  condemned  me  to  be  hanged,' 
added  I,  for  there  was  no  going  bock 
now,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  be  bul- 
lied by  any  man. 

'  Do  you  own  this  young  Irish 
gentleman  for  a  brother,  Grace  f 
asked  he,  half  turning  round. 

My  heart  gave  a  gupat  leap  in 
me  as  I  saw  that  Grace  was  there 
too ;  but  I  tried  to  keep  myself 
calm,  and  made  all  the  signs  I 
could  to  her  to  own  me  and  stand 
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np  for  her  own  good  name.  For 
to  hare  gone  through  all  this  for 
nothing  wonld  have  been  too  hard, 
not  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  it  all. 
We  Connors  have  wasted  enough 
without  wasting  anything  more. 

'  I  thank  you  witii  all  my  heart, 
Mr.  Connor/  said  she,  looking  at 
me  as  she'd  never  looked  yet,  and 
God  bless  her  for  every  look  she 
ever  gave  me  I  *  And  how  shall  I 
thank  you  enough,  or  get  you  to 
forgive  me  for — ' 

I  could  hear  the  tears  coming 
before  they  came ;  but  they  weren't 
like  the  last  tears  I'd  seen  in  her — 
these  were  more  content  and  quiet 
— and  she  tried  to  go  on : 

'  For  having  left  you  last  night 
to—* 

But  she  couldn't  go  on,  after 
all ;  and  oh,  if  I  could  only  have 
had  her  as  near  me  as  last  night, 
I  think  I'd  have  known  what  to 
do. 

*Mr.  Connor,'  said  the  gentle- 
man, striking  in  to  save  her  from 
tiTing  to  speak  whfle  she  was  cry- 
ing,  '  I  believe  Grace  ;  and,  with- 
out the  least  grain  of  offence,  I  do 
not  believe  you.  What  reason  you 
can  have  had  for  trying  to  serve  a 
family  of  whom  you  know  nothing 
is  past  my  guessing,  as  much  as  it 
is  past  my  gratitude;  but,  since 
you  have  tried,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that,  thanks  to  your  throwing 
the  constables  off  the  traces,  the 
xmfortunate  young  man  whom  you 
befriended  has  been  able  to  leave 
the  country  once  more — never,  I 
trust,  to  return.  No,  Grace,  never; 
and  it  is  best  so,  and  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I.' 

Was  it  a  trap  that  was  being 
laid  for  me  ? 

'  Then  I  assure  you,'  said  I,  'that 
you  owe  me  no  gratitude  in  life,  for 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
befriending  anybody  at  all.  You 
say  that  my  name's  Connor,  and 
that  I'm  an  Irishman,  and  yon  have 
no  more  reason  for  saying  either 


than  for  being  grateful.  If  I  like 
the  name  Brand  better,  I've  a  right 
to  take  it ;  and  if  I  have  a  fancy 
for  being  in  penal  servitude,  it's 
nothing  to  anybody 'but  me.  Per- 
haps you'll  tell  me  first  of  all  why 
you  take  me  for  an  Irishman,  and 
why  you  think  my  name  isn't 
Brand  ?  It  can't  be  the  accent,  for 
I've  got  no  accent  at  all  of  any 
sort,  not  even  an  English  one.' 

And  that  was  true ;  for  though 
many  people  say  that  I've  never 
forgotten  Dublin  in  my  speech,  who 
should  know  better  than  a  Dublin 
man  that  Dublin  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  that  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  no  accent  at  all  7 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  said  he,  very 
gravely,  *  why  I  knew  you  not  to 
be  Thomas  Brand.  He  would  not 
have  refused  three  hundred  a  year 
with  scorn.  It  was  Mr.  Fry's 
telling  me  this  that  brought  me 
here,  for  fear  lest  some  strange 
and  terrible  injustice  should  be 
done.' 

'I  don't  see- why  a  man  should 
want  to  sell  his  soul  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds,'  said  I,  and  I  didn't 
see  it  then;  though  since  I've  been 
older  I've  learned  that  it  isn't  quite 
such  an  unheard-of  thing.  *  Any- 
how, perhaps  you  will  let  me  know 
who  it  is  Pm  speaking  to.' 

*  1  am  the  Marquis  of  Horches- 
ter.' 

'Thank  you,  my  lord,'  I  said, 
'  for  letting  me  understand  that 
much  anyhow.  Not  that  it  makes 
things  much  more  plain.' 

'When  this  fooHsh  child,'  said 
he,  *  heard  that  her  brother  was  in 
danger  of  arrest,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  me  to  see  him  safe  from  the 
worst,  if  only  for  his  name's  sake, 
she  laid  an  absurd  plan  for  carry- 
ing him  off  by  night  into  hiding, 
with  some  yet  sillier  friends  of  hers 
at  Walthamstow,  as  if  we  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Grace,  it  is  only 
due  to  Mr.  Connor  that  it  should 
be    explained.      The    coachman, 
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whom  she  had  to  take  into  her 
confidence,  served  her  so  well  that 
when  he  fonnd  the  carriage  pur- 
sued, he —  But  why  should  I  tell 
you  any  moi^  of  this  miserable 
story,  miserable  enough  at  its  best, 
when  you  must  now  understand  it 
as  well  as  I?  Grace  has  told  me 
of  your  eagerness  to  redeem  your 
mistake,  when  you  found  you  had 
made  one — of  your  honourable  at- 
tempt to  shield  her,  when  nothing 
else  was  left  for  you  to  do.  Can 
you  forgive  her  for  her  silence, 
when  she  found  that  your  chivalry 
was  giving  her  brother  time  and 
misleading  the  officers  ?  And  what 
can  I  do  for  you  in  return?' 

What  would  he  have  said,  I 
wondered,  if  she  had  told  him  all 
the  things  Td  said  to  her  before 
I'd  found  out  I  was  making  any 
mistake  at  all?  I  coloured  up 
when  I  thought  of  them ;  and  some- 
how, without  looking,  I  knew  that 
she  was  colouring  too. 

*  She  was  quite  right  to  hold 
her  tongue,*  said  I ;  'for  that's  all 
I  wanted;  and  if  her  brother's 
clear  ofif — and  I'm  glad  of  it,  for 
he's  a  better  fellow  than  you  might 
take  him  for,' — I'm  glad  I  said 
that,  for  the  look  it  bought  me, — 
'  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
No,  thank  you,  my  lord.  There's 
nothing  you  can  do  for  me ;  and  I 
don't  like  selling  things  of  that 
kind.  But  there's  one  thing  I'll 
ask  you  to  do ;  and  that  is,  never 
to  let  that  night's  ride  harm  the 
young  lady.  There's  been  enough 
of  mistalses  and  false  pretences ; 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that 
I've  been  trying  to  get  into  penal 
servitude  for  your  name's  sake,  my 
lord ;  for  which  it  isn't  likely  Pd 
care  much,  seeing  I  don't  know  it, 
or  even  for  her  brother's,  though, 
as  it  turns  out  now,  he  was  once  a 
friend  of  my  own.  So  there's  no 
call  for  talking  of  being  grateful. 
If  there's  the  least  chance  of  her 
being  the  worse  off  for  last  m'ght's 


drive,  I'd  like  her  to  remember  all 
I  said  to  her  at  the  first ;  and  that 
it's  truer  now  than  it  was  then; 
and  that,  now  her  brother's  gone, 
she'll  never  need  to  feel  alone  as 
long  as  I  live,'  said  I — for  she'd 
told  me  herself  of  her  being  a 
governess ;  and  I  didn't  want  her 
to  feel  even  for  a  minute,  in  the 
very  middle  of  her  troubles,  that 
there  wasn't  somebody  in  the 
world  who  was  enough  in  love 
with  her  to  go  to  the  gallows  for 
her  if  need  were.  It  mayn't  have 
been  the  most  convenient  time  or 
way  of  saying  so ;  but  Td  already 
told  her  I  loved  her  the  first  minute 
I  saw  her  among  the  ferns ;  and  I 
felt  that  if  it  wasn't  Now  it  might 
be  Never. 

*  Mr.  Connor,'  said  Lord  Hor^ 
Chester,  *Mr.  Fry  told  me  that 
you  are  a  cool  hand — and  I  think 
you  are.  When  I  asked  you 
what  I  could  do  for  you,  I  scarcely 
thought  you  would  have  made  my 
offer  include  the  hand  of  my  niece. 
Lady  Grace  Brand.' 

I  hcui  put  my  foot  in  it  at  last ! 
But  I've  always  observed  that  when 
one  foot's  in,  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting it  out  again  is  to  put  in  the 
other. 

*  My  lord,'  said  I,  ^  Lady  Grace 
will  tell  you  herself  that  I  thought 
her  the  governess ;  and  if  her  being 
anybody  else  stands  in  the  way  of 
my  doing  my  best  to  win  her  if 
she'll  let  me  try,  I'm  sorry  I 
thought  wrong.  But  for  the  rest 
I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  have  made 
any  difference  to  me  if  I  had  known ; 
for  it  isn't  my  fault  that  she's  the 
bravest  and  loyallest  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world 
— and  as  I'd  say  that  of  her  behind 
her  back,  why,  of  course,  I  must 
say  it  to  her  face  too.  I'd  say  it 
of  her  if  only  for  trying  to  help 
poor  Paul  in  that  very  way — it 
wasn't  a  cold-hearted  or  half-hearted 
way,  anyhow.  And  so  I  can't  go 
back  on  my  own  words.     I  only 
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ank  for  time,  my  lord.  And  as  to 
myself,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
Brands  are  a  fine  old  Saxon  family ; 
but  I've  yet  to  learn  that  a  Connor, 
with  the  blood  of  kings  in  his  veins — ^ 

*  Of  course— of  course,*  said  he, 
naturally  accepting  an  argument 
which  indeed  there  was  no  answer- 
ing. '  But  I  think  that  it  is  I  and 
Lady  Grace  herself  who  haye  need 
to  ask  for  time,  if  you  will  kindly 
allow  us  a  little.  As  soon  as  you 
are  released  call  upon  me,  and  we 
will  consider  what  else  there  is  I 
can  do  for  you — ^whatever  is  to  be, 
you  haye  done  for  us  more  than  we 
can  eyer  quite  repay.' 

I  had  not ;  but  I'ye  never  been 
able  to  convince  them  to  the  con- 
trary. At  that  minute  I  was  being 
repaid  ten  thousand  times  over. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Grace,  putting 
out  her  hand,  'for  the  sake  of 
my  brother— your  friend—' 

'  And  not  the  least  for  your  owol  V 
asked  L 

But  she  didn't  answer  me  just 
then. 


She  did  afterwards,  though. 
She  is  Lady  Grace  Connor  now ; 
and  I  won  her  fairly,  though  it 
took  me  some  time.  People  may 
call  me  an  Adventurer,  who  married 
for  rank  and  money  and  all  that ; 
but  I  know  better,  and  so  does 
she.  And  that's  why  Pm  proud 
of  being  an  Adventurer:  and  good 
reason  why. 

I  don't  know  that  my  love-story 
has  much  of  a  moral.  But  you 
may  learn  two  things  from  it,  both 
worth  knowing.  One  is,  idways 
feel  in  all  your  pockets  when  you 
change  your  clothes.  The  oUier 
is,  when  you  give  an  evening  party 
be  quite  sure  that  you  know  who 
your  guests  are;  and  don't,  like 
my  wife's  elder  sister.  Lady  Hex- 
ham, think  you're  bound  to  know 
a  man  because  he  seems  to  know 
you.  It's  easy  enough  for  an  Ad- 
venturer in  a  dress-coat  to  walk 
in  anywhere;  and  if  he  doesn't, 
like  me,  steal  your  daughters  or 
your  sisters,  he  may  steal  your 
spoons. 
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'TwAB  long  ago  in  snmmer'time 

I  sat  by  the  sparkling  sea, 
And  the  wayes  rolled  on  in  their  restless  chimey 

And  sang  their  sweet  songs  to  me. 
Idly  I  watched  those  wayelete  break 

On  the  cold  gray  stones  of  the  pier, 
And  idly  I  mnsed  on  life  and  love, 

Not  knowing  that  Fate  drew  near. 

And  little  I  recked  what  those  songs  might  mean, 

That  sonnded  so  blithe  and  gay. 
As  they  flooded  the  air  from  the  depths  so  green, 

In  that  sweet  yet  solemn  day. 
And  after  long  years  the  sanlight  gleams 

As  bright  as  it  gleamed  long  ago ; 
And  the  waters  that  sang  of  my  happy  dreams 

Now  relentlessly  sing  of  my  woe. 

I  cast  a  fair  flower  on  the  waves  that  day, 

And  watched  it  float  off  with  the  tide ; 
I  cast  it  in  faith  that  it  still  would  stay 

On  the  waters  at  my  side. 
Bat  a  whirlpool  caught  it,  and  down  it  sank, 

Never  again  to  rise ; 
And  a  faded  leaf  from  the  shadowing  bank 

Is  all  that  now  meets  my  eyes. 

And,  alas,  'twas  my  youth  and  my  fond  heart's  love 

That  I  cast  that  day  on  the  tide, 
And  my  hope  was  firm  in  a  Power  above, 

And  I  cared  not  for  aught  beside. 
Now  nothing  remains  but  that  leaflet  sear 

To  speak  of  the  bUss  long  gone  by ; 
Yet  I  hold  in  my  heart  its  memory  dear. 

Which  will  blossom  eternally.  m.  c.  p. 


THE  SULPHUR-PEAK  OF  GUADALOUPE. 


Althouoh  not  a  member  of  any 
Alpine  club,  in  one  respect  I  am 
in  the  fashion,  being  bitten  by  an 
irresistible  mania  for  climbing, 
and  unable  to  come  across  a  mole- 
bill  without  mounting  on  the  top 
of  it  Unfortunately,  being  by 
profession  a  sailor,  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  is  spent,  in  the  society 
of  gulls  and  albatrosses,  at  an  ele- 
vation only  a  few  feet  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  keener  there- 
fore is  the  enjoyment  when  an 
opportunity  occurs  of  attempting 
to  reach  the  skies,  of  visiting  the 
lordly  eagle,  and  leaving  my  card 
with  the  absent  condor. 

What  numbers  of  mountains  I 
have  seen,  but  only  at  a  distance, 
wrapped  in  their  brilliant  mantles 
of  snow,  from  the  Sneefeeld  Jokiil 
of  Iceland  to  the  magnificent  Sar- 
miento,  whose  glaciers  creep  down 
till  they  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
Magellan's  Straits  1  Objects  of 
ever  unsatisfied  desires,  their  image 
is  engraved  none  the  less  deeply 
on  my  memory. 

It  was  in  this  habitual  frame  of 
mind  that,  one  fine  February  even- 
ing, I  was  drawing  near  to  Guada- 
loupe.  A  light  breeze  wafted  us 
gentiy  along,  and  the  beauty  of 
tiie  night  kept  every  one  on  deck. 
The  stars  glittered  in  a  deep-blue 
sky,  agamst  which  stood  out  in 
dark  relief  the  thousand  notches 
of  the  Sulphur-Peak,  the  volcano 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
island.  A  young  native  of  La 
Pointe4-Pitre  was  giving  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  innumerable  beauties 
of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  equally 
innumerable  dangers  which  there 
await  the  inexperienced  traveller. 
His  flowery  language  and  appro- 


priate gestures  had  taken  his  audi- 
ence by  storm,  when  the  unlucky 
idea  came  into  my  head  to  ask  him 
how  many  times  he  had  ascended 
the  mountain  and  beheld  its  mar- 
vels. He  had  never  once  been  up 
to  the  top  !  My  question  extin- 
guished hs  eloquence,  and  he  took 
himself  off  immediately  afterwards 
to  bed.  But  his  description,  though 
founded  on  imagination  and  hear- 
^7>  RA^o  1316  a  strong  desire  to 
ascend  the  Peak,  and  I  persuaded 
three  of  my  comrades  to  share  the 
adventure.  When  the  bargain  was 
struck,  we  cast  a  last  look  on  the 
lofty  volcano,  which  now  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  rising  moon,  and 
everybody  retired  to  rest. 
•  0>ii  awakening  in  the  morning, 
we  were  close  to  La  Basse  Terre, 
the  Lowlands  of  Guadeloupe.  The 
aspect  of  tiie  landscape  had  com- 
pletely  changed;  the  sun's  rays 
flooded  us  with  light,  a  hot 
vapour  enveloped  us,  and  the  Sul- 
phur-Peak had  disappeared  be- 
hind thick  black  clouds,  which 
seemed  fixed  to  it  and  immovable. 
As  soon  as  we  could  set  foot  on 
shore  I  inquired  about  the  means 
of  reaching  the  Peak,  asking  for 
guides  and  porters — all  which  were 
absolutely  impossible  and  unattain- 
able. For,  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, up  there,  aloft,  a  poor 
negro  fellow  had  perished  of  cold, 
and  the  most  brilliant  promises 
could  not  induce  the  survivors  to 
repeat  the  expedition.  They  tried 
hard  who  could  most  exaggerate 
the  dangers  that  we  should  pro- 
bably incur,  and  I  was  in  great 
perplexity  what  to  do.  But  those 
obstacles  only  served  to  irritate 
my   longing   for  a   good    tough 
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climb.  While  turning  over  in  my 
mind  diyers  Bchemes  for  succeed- 
ing, and  gazing  at  the  slaggish 
stream  of  the  Riviere  aux  Herbes 
— so  called  because  the  said  river 
contains  more  water-weeds  than 
water — some  one  approached  and 
hailed  me  bj  name.  It  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  distinguished  con- 
chologist.  A  common  love  for 
natural  history  had  made  us  friends 
in  Oceania,  and  chance  had  brought 
OS  together  again  here.  I  told 
him  of  my  strong  desire  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  Sulphur-Peak,  and  of 
the  difficulties  which  threatened  to 
prevent  my  putting  the  scheme  into 
execution — at  which  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised ;  for  the  natives  have 
a  horror  of  making  the  ascent,  on 
account  of  the  cold,  from  which 
they  suffer  cruelly,  and  the  violent 
winds  and  storms  encountered  near 
the  summit  But  he  himself  would 
act  as  our  guide,  accompanied  by 
some  sturdy  and  trusty  porters. 
We  decided  therefore  to  start  that 
Tery  evening,  travelling  all  night, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Peak  at  day- 
break. 

We  left  the  Lowlands  in  good 
spirits,  partly  the  result  of  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  and  relieved  of  all 
anxiety  about  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  swollen  aspect  of  four 
provision-baskets,  which  defied  the 
most  formidable  appetite  to  empty 
them.  Fahrenheit  marked  83^; 
nevertheless  we  were  incased  in 
flannels,  as  if  preparing  for  a  Lon- 
don winter. 

My  own  personality  is  needless 
to  describe.  My  friend  Dubois, 
the  conchologist,  a  long,  lean, 
lanky  weed  of  a  man,  thin  enough 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
took  strides  four  feet  long,  and  in 
case  of  need  could  keep  them  up 
for  twelve  successive  hours.  Our 
caravan  was  completed  by  Doutous, 
a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  bringing 
with  him  an  iron-shod  pole  or 
southern  alpenstock,  to  make  him 


fancy  himself  at  home ;  by  Bos- 
quec,  a  short  thickset  Breton, 
built  of  granite  ;  and  by  corpulent 
Beaumont,  a  furious  antiquarian 
on  the  look-out  for  old  stones  and 
potsherds,  but  nevertheless  capable 
of  admiring  the  beauties  of  ligature. 
Liked  by  everybody,  he  had  only 
one  enemy,  namely  his  abdomen, 
rivalling  Falstaff's,  which  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  by  any  stratagem  or 
contrivance.  To  those  gentlemen 
must  be  added  five  tall  black 
devils,  not  too  naked,  but  barefoot, 
four  of  whom  carried  our  provi- 
sions, while  the  fifth  took  diarge 
of  the  lanterns  (indispensable  for 
climbing  here  by  night)  and  other 
trifling  articles. 

On  leaving  the  Lowlands,  we 
followed  the  carriage-road  which 
leads  to  the  Camp  Jacob.  It 
traverses  slightly-undulating  hills, 
whose  successive  terraces  or  stages 
are  covered  with  sugar-canes. 
There  is  nothing  so  monotonous 
as  this  uniform  and  wearisome 
crop,  which  confines  you  between 
two  green  walls  eight  feet  high« 
Consequently,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  that  we 
reached  the  Camp,  the  more  so  as 
the  air  there  was  already  cooler, 
rendering  our  heavy  flannel  wraps 
a  little  more  supportable.  Poor 
Beaumont,  puffing  and  blowing 
hard,  threw  himself  down  flat  on 
the  grass,  exclaiming  that  we 
meant  to  kill  him.  He  soon, 
however,  recovered  breath,  and  a 
reference  to  his  flask,  filled  with 
first-rate  rum,  completed  his  restor- 
ation to  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
halt,  we  resumed  our  journey  by 
the  light  of  four  lanterns,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  woods 
impenetrable  to  the  faint  glinmier 
of  a  starlight  night.  The  road,  a 
horse-track,  offers  no  difficulties  to 
pedestrians ;  but  now  and  then  we 
had  to  cross,  by  means  of  bridges 
made  with  the  trunks  of  treesy  a 
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torrent  whose  murmnrs  constantly 
accompanied  our  upward  path. 
The  temperature  was  now  much 
cooler ;  the  silence  broken  only  by 
the  cry  of  some  bird  woke  up  and 
scared  by  the  light  of  our  lanterns. 

At  midnight  we  reached  the 
'  Yellow  Baths/  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  leyel  of  the 
sea.  The  liame  is  derived  from 
an  establishment  now  demolished. 
All  that  remains  of  it,  by  the  side 
of  a  half- ruined  ajoupa*  is  a 
charming  circular  basin  or  pool, 
fed  by  a  sulphureous  spring  of  per- 
fect limpidity,  with  a  temperature 
of  93°  F.,  and  a  stratum  of  soft 
fine  sand  at  the  bottom.  The 
water  issues  from  clefts  in  rocks 
that  are  thickly  draped  with  ferns 
and  moss,  and  partly  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees.  How  many  fashion- 
able thermal  Baths,  Bains,  and 
Baden  would  pay  a  heavy  price  to 
possess  such  a  basin,  which  yet  is 
the  work  of  unaided  Nature  ! 

We  make  another  halt.  The 
wind  was  really  raw  and  chilly. 
The  dripping  trees  and  the  plashy 
ground  indicated  frequent  showers. 
In  vain  did  we  endeavour  to  light 
a  fire  with  wood  that  was  sodden 
to  the  very  pith.  Instead  of  warm- 
ing ourselves,  we  only  obtained 
smoke  which  made  our  eyes  smart 
and  stifled  us.  We  therefore 
sought,  in  the  hot  sulphureous 
water,  a  refuge  from  the  pinching 
cold.  Heavy  rain  accompanied  us 
thither,  audits  icy  drops  compelled 
us  to  hide  completely  up  to  the 
chin  beneath  the  more  agreeable 
temperature  of  the  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  squall  ceased,  we 
hastened  to  regain  the  ajoupa^ 
where  our  clothes  were  very  im- 
perfectly sheltered  from  wet.  A 
cruel  moment  that !     We  had  not 

♦  AjwpOj  a  word  whose  nationality  I 
am  nnable  to  guarantee,  is  a  shelter  built 
with  a  few  vertical  stakes  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
roofed  and  lined  with  branches,  especially 
of  palm-trees — in  short,  a  primitive  hut. 


more  than  a  dozen  steps  to  set, 
and  yet  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
be  frozen  by  the  bitter  blast  which 
whipped  our  naked  flesh.  It  was 
a  fit  occasion  for  a  little  refresh- 
ment, especially  as  we  were  about 
to  encounter  a  tough  bit  of  the 
mountain-path.  A  ham  disap- 
peared, followed  by  a  couple  of 
fowls ;  the  rum,  our  only  beverage, 
was  passed  round,  with  the  ap- 
proval even  of  those,  amongst  us 
who  were  the  least  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

This  supper  restored  our  flag- 
ging spirits.  With  fresh  candles 
in  our  lanterns  and  renewed 
vigour  in  our  limbs,  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  '  Mome  aux  Gouya- 
viers,'  the  Guava-tree  Hill.  Du- 
bois had  not  deceived  us  respecting 
the  quality  of  this  portion  of  the 
ascent.  The  path,  scarcely  traced 
through  a  virgin  forest,  is  really  a 
torrent  in  miniature.  Here,  you 
have  a  rock  in  front,  which  forces 
you  to  make  a  stride  three  feet 
high;  there,  a  tree  fallen  across 
the  path  gives  you  the  choice  of 
scrambling  over  it  or  creeping  un- 
der it;  further  on,  a  treacherous 
branch  all  but  transfixes  yon,  like 
a  spear.  This  pleasant  amusement 
lasts  for  two  miles  and  a  half.  But 
how  picturesque  is  the  inhospitable 
chaos  !  The  trees  seem  inmiense, 
colossal ;  the  arborescent  ferns  are 
j^gantic  umbrellas;  the  creeping 
plants  are  monstrous  serpents 
threatening  to  uncoil,  come  down, 
and  devour  you.*  The  rain-drops 
still  hanging  on  the  leaves  flashed 
like  diamonds  in  the  passing  light 
of  our  lanterns. '  We  fancied  our- 
selves transported  into  some  Extra- 
ordinary world  different  from  that 
to  w:hich  we  were  accustomed,  and 
our  surprise  at  which  could  only 
be  expressed  by  repeated  cries  of 
admiration.  Beaumont  alone,  op- 
pressed by  his  oym  weight,  instead 
of  admiring,  groaned  aloud,  la- 
menting his  rash  curiosity.     All 
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the  sympathy  he  received  took  the 
shape  of  personal  jokes ;  and  the 
threat  of  being  left  alone,  to  find 
his  way  without  light  or  food,  de- 
cided him  to  resume  the  journey 
onwards. 

We  left  the  Mome  to  enter  the 
'  Mules'  Savannah/  after  providing 
ourselves,  in  imitation  of  our  guide, 
with  an  original  umbrella,  namely, 
the  leaf  of  a  climbing  arum  more 
than  a  yard  long.  Similar  leaves 
were  employed  to  cover  our  pro- 
vision-baskets. The  precaution 
was  by  no  means  needless;  hitherto 
the  trees  had  sheltered  us  from  the 
rain ;  but  we  were  now  approach- 
ing a  region  where  vegetation  is 
more  rare  and  showers  more  fre- 
quent. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  Savan- 
nah derives  its  name  from  the  in- 
habitants hiding  all  their  mules 
there  during  an  attack  upon  the 
island  by  the  English.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  '  Savane  a  Mulcts' 
is  a  depression  between  the  base  of 
the  cone  and  the  '  Mome  aux  OtovL- 
yaviers/  Water  drains  off  from  it 
very  slowly;  the  rubbish  carried 
down  by  the  continual  rains,  accu- 
mulating there,  decomposes  into  a 
quagmire  of  deep  and  yielding 
mud  bestrewed  with  the  roots  of 
trees  and  broken  branches.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  mountain  palStu- 
vier  or  mangrove,  which  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  its  namesake 
of  the  coast,  the  true  mangrove, 
except  its  love  for  water.  Tall 
trees  do  not  grow  there;  only 
stunted  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

The  mangrove  of  the  coast, 
Rhizophora  mangle,  is  a  low  tree 
luxuriating  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  in  the  salt  lagunes  of  inter- 
tropical countries,  remarkable  for 
the  adventitious  roots  (whence  its 
name)  that  start  from  its  stem  and 
branches,  and  soon  ^n  themselves 
in  the  soil.  Generally  the  parent 
trunk  dies,  and  the  tree  is   sup- 


ported by  the  supplemental  stems, 
giving  the  wood  (for  the  mangrove 
is  a  social  plant)  a  singular  aspect. 
On  these  stems,  when  within  reach 
of  the  tide,  shell-fish  cluster; 
whence  the  stories  about  the  oyster- 
tree.  A  mangrove  thicket  har- 
bours animal  life  in  all  its  forms, 
from  the  monkey  gambolling  from 
branch  to  branch,  the  ugly  but  ex- 
cellent (to  eat)  iguane  lizard, 
down  to  annelids  and  other  creepy- 
crawlies.  The  mud  retained  by 
the  roots  engenders  myriads  of  in- 
sects, which  render  the  coast  al- 
most uninhabitable,  and  moreover 
gives  rise  to  dangerous  fevers.  But 
mangrove  bark  yields  an  astringent 
febrifuge,  so  that  the  antidote  is 
close  to  the  bane. 

The  wind,  increasing  in  violence, 
bronght  with  it  the  sulphureous 
fumes  of  the  volcano.  The  cold 
and  pelting  rain  which  fell  proved 
the  usefulness  of  our  improvised 
umbrellas.  The  temperature  had 
fallen  to  50°  F. ;  we  had  reached 
an  altitude  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  feet,  at  the  coldest  moment 
in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  The 
moon,  emerging  from  behind  the 
cone  of  the  volcano,  fitfully  lighted 
up  this  desolate  scene.  Our  dusky 
companions  advanced  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  ourselves  were 
obliged  to  make  great  exertions  to 
reach  the  base  of  the  cone  at  a 
shelter  called  '  La  Pierre  Cortes,' 
Cortez's  Stone. 

After  a  few  minutes'  repose,  we 
began  to  climb  the  cone,  whose 
slope  rises  at  an  angle  of  52°. 
Our  lanterns,  beaten  by  a  violent 
gale,  afforded  us  but  litde  aid,  and 
we  were  glad  to  use  our  hands 
as  well  as  our  feet.  Each  one  of 
us  followed  in  silence  the  steps  of 
him  who  went  before  him.  I  was 
then  the  last  of  the  line.  I  heard 
a  loud  cry;  a  lantern  shot  past 
me  within  a  few  inches  of  my  face, 
and  was  smashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below.     We  all  stopped  at 
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once,  askiDg  what  had  happened. 
I  was  greadj  relieved  on  learning 
that  the  lantern  was  not  accom- 
panied by  its  owner.  An  nnlacky 
negro,  foolishly  taming  ronnd,  and 
seeing  nothing  bat  empty  space  be- 
fore him,  had  been  seized  with 
giddiness,  and,  bat  for  Easqaec*8 
yigoroos  grasp,  mast  infallibly 
have  followed  his  lantern — ^which 
was  the  only  loss  we  had  to  de- 
plore. We  kept  ap  the  poor  black 
fellow's  ooarage  by  dragging  him 
on  with  OS  as  far  as  a  httle  plat- 
form where  we  had  decided  to  await 
the  daylight 

The  grand  question  now  was  to 
beat  some  coffee.  The  only  com- 
bastibles  within  oar  reach  were 
shrabs  and  grasses  satarated  with 
wet  Two  basket-lids  supplied  the 
necessary  faeL  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  sipping  deliciously-hot 
coffee,  which  did  us  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  Heavy  douds  drifted 
past  beneath  our  feet,  driven  along 
by  a  strong  north  wind.  Dubois 
took  it  as  a  sign  that  the  summit 
would  be  clear,  which  for  us  was 
a  most  important  point.  Between 
the  gusts  we  could  hear  the  growls 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  giving 
unmistakable  signs  of  life  and 
vivacity.  Oar  excellent  guide  did 
his  best  to  moderate  the  curiosity 
and  impatience  thereby  engendered. 

The  dawn  of  day,  soon  arriving, 
allowed  us  to  distinguish  surround- 
ing objects.  Starting  afresh,  we 
could  appreciate  Dubois's  prudence 
in  making  us  wait  We  frequently 
met  with  crevices  capable  of  swal- 
lo?ring  our  whole  party  up,  and  all 
the  more  dangerous  because  they 
were  likewise  half  hidden  by  vast 
beds  of  yellow -tinted  sphagnum 
moss. 

We  reached  the  summit  The 
blacks  and  the  provender  had  been 
left  at  the  '  Grotte  des  Amis,'  and 
we  hastened  to  mount  the  most 
elevated  pinnacle.  The  sky,  per- 
fectly dear  to  the  north  and  the 


east,  was  veiled  to  the  south,  in 
which  direction  we  were  unable  to 
see  Les  Saintes,  and  still  less 
Domenica.  The  sun  rose  radiant, 
and  his  beams  stole  down  the 
mountain  to  wake  up  Pointe-k- 
Pitre,  successfully  dlupiinating 
Antigua  and  Montserrat,  and,  still 
further  off,  St  Christopher's,  which 
is  almost  as  lofty  as  Guadaloupe. 
The  Lowlands  in  turn  emerged 
from  the  shades  of  night  In  spite 
of  the  wind,  which  made  us  shiver 
and  shake,  we  could  not  sufficiently 
feast  our  eyes  on  this  magnificent 
spectacle;  but  a  vexatious  cloud 
with  absolute  suddenness  enveloped 
us  and  cut  short  our  enthusiasm. 
The  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to 
quit  our  observatory  and  pay  a 
visit  to  the  ^  Cratere  iN'apol^oti' — a 
circus  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  pinnacles  of  considerable  height. 
Numerous  crevices  break  up  the 
central  area,  on  which,  for  a  very 
good  reason,  not  a  single  blade  of 
grass  exists.  From  the  crevices 
puffs  of  scalding  hot  sulphureous  va- 
pour escape  with  a  deafening  noise, 
resembling  the  blowing  of  half 
a  score  of  asthmatic  steam-engines. 
We  got  as  near  as  we  could  to  one 
of  the  crevices,  in  order  to  gather 
spechnens  of  the  sulphur  deposited 
on  its  brink.  The  stifling  vapour 
burnt  our  faces  and  condensed  it- 
self upon  our  clothes.  Sulphur- 
fumes  are  employed  to  bleach  straw 
hats:  but  ours  were  perfectly 
blackened  by  these,  as  wdl  as  all 
the  silver  we  had  about  us. 

Our  ardour  for  investigation 
being  calmed  by  sensations  pecu- 
liar to  empty  stomachs,  we  return- 
ed to  the  'Grotte  des  Amis,' 
whence  a  tiny  spiral  of  smoke  was 
streaming,  indicating  the  sacrifice 
of  another  basket  to  the  coffee-pot. 
While  enjoying  our  breakfast,  we 
noticed  that  the  grotto  is  formed 
by  an  enormous  rock  which  some 
earthquake  had  shaken  from  its 
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place  aloft,  cansing  it  to  fall  in  a 
leaning  position  against  the  verti- 
cal diff  that  had  been  its  pedestal 
The  cold  was  pinching ;  at  least 
we  thought  so  with  a  high  wind  at 
46°  F. ;  which  gave  the  hint  to 
hasten  our  explorations.  We 
crossed  *  the  Devil's  Bridge/  a  heap 
of  fallen  rocks  on  the  top  of  a 
precipice,  leading — ^not  without 
danger,  if  you  are  subject  to  giddi- 
ness— to  'the  Great  Northern 
Cleft/  a  vast  crevice  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  cone  and  ending  in 
a  crater,  with  vertical  walls,  pierced 
here  and  there  with  holes  whence 
smoke  escaped. 

The  wind  increased  in  violence, 
accompanied  by  incessant  rain. 
Nevertheless,  several  breaks  in 
the  cloud  gave  us  glimpses  of  the 
Lowlands  bathed  in  sunshine,  and 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour  with 
their  flags  drooping  motionless, 
showing  how  perfect  was  the  calm 
down  below.  That  distant  sun- 
shine looked  irresistibly  inviting 
to  those  of  us  who  cared  nothing 
about  natural  histoiy;  we  there- 
fore bade  adieu  to  the  Sulphur- 
Peak,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes 
we  were  at  the  base  of  the  cone 
which  we  had  found  so  wearisome 
to  scale.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  on  its  slope  a  little  pale 
violet  resembling  that  which  be- 
decks our  fields  in  spring.  We 
found  the  Mules'  Savannah  not  at 
all  easier  to  traverse  by  day  than 
by  night,  being  ever  and  always 
an  ocean  of  mud,  which  we  left 
behind  us  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence, the  cleanest  and  tidiest  of 
our  party  being  covered  with  its 
dirt  from  head  to  foot  We  should 
have  puzzled  some  of  the  London 
valets  who  advertise  their  skill  in 
putting  '  hunting  things'  to  rights 
after  a  good  run. 

The  *Mome  aux  Gouyaviers' 
amply  repaid  us  now  for  the  toil 
its  ascent  in  the  dark  had  cost  us. 
Vegetation  there  resumes  its  tro- 


pical vigour;  the  trees,  without 
attaining  great  dimensions,  are 
hung  with  parasites  —  orchids 
flaunting  their  eccentric  blos- 
soms, aroids  expanding  their  large 
white  trumpets,  2x>tt7r{6r«  (peppers) 
thrusting  out  their  shining  leaves. 
The  last  is  merely  the  local  name 
given  to  Tecoma  stans,  of  the 
Bignonia  family,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  foliage  to  that  of  the 
pepper-tree.  The  rocks  are  co- 
vered with  ferns  and  mosses ;  the 
shot-plant's  (canna's)  bright  red 
flowers  contrast  well  with  its  hand- 
some fresh  green  leaves.  Now 
and  then  a  peep  of  deep-blue  sky 
proved  that  we  had  reached  a 
more  genial  r^on,  and  we  found 
cheerfol  sunshine  at  the  '  Yellow 
Baths,'  at  that  moment  occupied 
by  jet-black  nymphs,  whom  we  left 
undisturbed  at  their  aquatic  gam- 
bols, preferring  a  good  solid  meal 
at  the  ajoupay  with  our  backs  com- 
fortably basking  in  the  sun.  We 
became  conscious  of  man's  ingrati- 
tude when  he  grumbles  at  the 
warmth  of  the  solar  rays. 

One  recommendation  of  a  night 
ascent  is  the  surprise  which  awaits 
your  return  by  day.  At  Camp 
Jacob,  Nature  had  resumed  all  her 
tropical  luxuriance.  The  woods 
are  in  great  part  composed  of 
aoomas,  trees  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  Their 
trunk,  more  ^an  thirty  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  height  above 
the  ground  where  you  can  measure 
it  standing,  is  supported  at  its  base 
by  buttress-like  roots.  This  giant 
tree  affords  a  home  to  a  little 
world  of  vegetables.  The  climb- 
ing arum  grasps  its  limbs  and 
mounts  with  its  flexible  stems  to 
the  summit ;  ferns  select  the  hol- 
lows of  its  branches ;  lyoopods  hang 
in  elegant  festoons  ftx)m  the  loftier 
twigs.  Elsewhere,  between  the 
leaves  of  a  wild  pineapple,  a  bird 
has  built  its  nest,  having  no  ene- 
my but  rats  to  fear  in  tbas  happy 
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island,  where  serpents  are  unknown 
— a  dusky  St.  Patrick  banished 
them  in  bygone  days — and  chil- 
dren are  ignorant  of  the  delights 
of  birds-nesting. 

The  hospitable  acoma  harbours 
a  foe — ^the  accursed  fig-tree  (Clusia 
rosea),  whose  branches  twine  round 
and  strangle  the  colossus  until  he 
languishes  and  dies.  The  fig  then 
mounts  to  the  topmost  summit, 
displaying  there  his  abundant 
foliage.  But  one  day  comes  a 
hurricane,  crushing  murderer  and 
yictim  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
covering  a  vast  extent  of  ground 
with  their  broken  limbs,  still  inter- 
laced in  death. 

Camp  Jacob,  eighteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
the  home   of  the  French  troops 


during  the  hot  season.  Only  the 
men  who  are  absolutely  indispens- 
able remain  in  the  lowlands  near 
the  coast  Thanks  to  its  tempera- 
ture, which  never  rises  above  80^ 
F.,  European  soldiers  are  perfectly 
able  to  support  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  colony.  The  same 
system  gives  the  same  results  at 
Jamaica  and  Martinique. 

And  so,  without  Hwice  ten 
thousand  men,'  we  *  went  up  a  hill, 
and  then  went  down  again.'  Two 
days  afterwards  we  left  Guada- 
loupe,  carrying  with  us  a  rich  store 
of  souvenirs.  And  if  any  of  my 
readers  begin  to  feel '  used  up'  in 
regard  to  the  climbing  of  European 
mountains,  I  strongly  advise  them 
to  try  as  a  change  an  ascent  of 
this  West  Indian  Sulphur-Cone. 

0.  T. 


LITTLE  COQUETTE. 


Hark  to  the  mower's  cheery  '  whet,'  its  echo  sharp  and  shrill 
Comes  on  the  sweet  hay-scented  air,  our  joyous  hearts  to  fill 
With  consciousness  of  summer-time,  when  days  are  warm  and  long. 
And  like  the  birds  our  happiness  finds  vent  in  burst  of  song  I 

A  wealth  of  crimson  fiowers  I  pluck,  of  roses  red  and  rare. 
To  rest  upon  my  love's  white  breast  or  deck  her  golden  hair ; 
This  garden  seemeth  Eden's  self,  the  world  seems  very  sweet. 
As  on  the  lawn  I  wait  and  watch  and  listen  for  her  feet 

She  comes  I     Between  the  laurel-leaves  I  see  a  gleam  of  white, 
A  vision  fair  with  flowing  hair  bursts  on  my  'raptured  sight, 
A  snowy  dress,  a  dainty  hat,  blue-ribboned, — arch  coquette ! 
She  sees,  yet  feigns  to  see  me  not     O  charming  Violet ! 

Full  well  I  read  each  pretty  trick,  each  winning  girlish  lure, 
To  tease  and  tease,  and  not  to  make  the  conquest  more  secure, 
Thou  so  capricious,  I  so  fond  !    Ah,  lovers'  ways  we  know 
'  Have  thus  been  since  the  world  began,  and  ever  will  be  so ! 


SUMMER. 


There  came  a  whisper  through  the  wind-blown  leaves. 
That  stirred  in  music  underneath  the  eaves, 
And  flattering  breeze  and  flattering  foliage  seemed 
To  waft  my  thoughts  to  dreamland  as  I  dreamed 

Of  Summer. 

There  came  a  flood  of  light,  a  flash  of  bloom, 
And  roses  scattered  petals  of  perfume  ; 
And  wings  of  birds  and  echoes  of  their  song 
Bore  every  thought  in  cadence  sweet  along 

To  Summer. 

There  flamed  in  splendour  fierce  a  fervent  sun, 
And  sweet  May  paled,  and  sighed  '  My  life  is  done  ; 
To  you,  0  sister  June,  be  all  I  lose 
And  all  I  fain  would  gain,  if  I  might  choose 

For  Summer  !* 

There  stood  in  meadow-grasses  ankle-deep 
One  who  awakened  from  her  maiden  sleep, 
And  waking  turned  to  me  with  smile  divine. 
And  blushing  let  her  hand-clasp  close  on  mine 

In  Summer. 

And  all  the  golden  sunlight  rained  its  gold 
On  tresses  bright  as  any  ray  they  hold. 
And  all  the  fervent  splendour  of  the  day 
Wore  fairer  splendour  then  in  sky  and  ray 

Of  Summer. 

For  what  is  earth  if  love  be  not  our  day? 
And  what  is  love  if  love  care  not  to  stay. 
And  staying  seal  our  hearts  in  dreamless  rest  9 
And  resting  thus,  who  dreams  and  b  not  blest 

In  Summer  1 

RITA. 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  ARDENNES  TO  THE 
MOSELLE. 


I  wAa  introdnced  early  in  life  into 
the  brotherhood  ofBohemia;  learnt 
to  draw  a  little,  scribble  a  little, 
speak  snatches  of  many  lan^ages, 
and  pat  np  with  anything.  Be- 
sides, I  hare  been  in  most  conntriee 
of  Eoiope,  and,  like  Odyeseua, 
'  known  Ibe  manners  and  the  cities 
of  many  men.'  So  I  can't  get  on 
withont  a  little  wandering;  and 
when  dnns  hare  been  meidfal  and 
Commemoration  not  too  extrara- 
gaDt,  the  knapsack  is  taken  from 
the  capboard  to  do  another  year's 
doty. 

Saii  George  to  me,  as  we  were 
lying  losily  in  a  punt,  at  the  end  of 
last  sammer  term,  '  Where  shall 
we  go  this  Long  1" 

Geof  ge  (wherefore  '  George'  I  do 
not  know,  only  an  old  school-name) 
is  like  myself  in  all  these  things : 
when  once  we  get  away  with  an 
old  snit  of  clothes  and  a  knapsack, 
we  hare  a  supreme  contempt  for 
conventionalities,  and  an  utter  dis- 


regard of  any  obstacles  that  may 
come  in  our  way.  And  I  have 
already  remarked  George  bad  pro- 
ponnded  the  important  question, 
'  Where  shall  we  go  this  Long )' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'onr  Danube 
project  is  out  of  the  question ;  at 
least  for  me,  as  I  love  not  the 
KoBsians,  and  place  juat  a  nominal 
valae  on  my  head ;  beudes,  I  don't 
know  how  yon  are,  bat  I'm,  as 
nsnal,  more  or  less  insolrent.' 

'  Irote  for  France,' said  George. 
'I  know  more  French  than  any- 
thing.' 

'  And  I  for  Germany.  It  mnst 
at  any  rate  be  some  country  not  a 
thousand  miles  away,  or  how  are 
we  to  get  there  f 

'0,  of  coarse*  we  shall  walk 
wherever  we  go.' 

'  I'll  tell  yoa  what,'  eoid  I,  a^c 
a  pause;  Tre  got  it.  Yon'venever 
seen  the  Moselle,  and  Belgium  will 
do  as  well  as  France  for  you  to  air 
your  talents  in.    What  do  yoa  say 
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to  walkiDg  through  Belgiam  and 
the  Ardennes  country  into  Ger- 
many, striking  the  Moselle,  and 
foDowing  it  to  the  Rhine  f 

That  was  how  our  route  was 
settled ;  and  more  than  that,  we 
determined  to  try  and  fight  our 
way  across  this  country,  sleeping 
only  in  the  tiniest  inns  or  any- 
where we  could;  and  that  we 
might  be  obliged  to  tramp,  we 
made  a  solemn  compact  to  meet  at 
St  Catherine's  Wharf,  for  the 
Ostend  boat,  with  not  more  than 
eleyen  or  twelve  pounds  in  each  of 
our  pockets. 

So,  after  about  three  weeks  of 
the  season  in  London,  we  found 
ourselyes  at  Din  ant,  a  pretty  little 
town  on  the  Meuse  about  half  an 
hour  by  train  from  Namur.  I  had 
not  been  here  since  I  was  six  years 
old,  and  by  degrees  confused  recol- 
lections came  back  to  me — of  the 
old  fortress  on  the  heights  behind 
the  town,  and  the  castle  of  Bou- 
yigne  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  three  sisters  leapt  from 
the  beleaguered  walls  when  all  was 
lost  saye  honour.  Then  there  was 
the  old  gateway  of  rock,  the  Kocher 
Bayard,  where  I  had  believed  a 
giant  lived,  through  which  I  always 
hurried  that  he  might  not  pounce 
down  upon  me  unawares.  Yes,  it 
all  came  back  to  me — the  place 
where  the  market-women  sat,  and 
the  church  with  its  dark-tiled 
steeple,  and  the  river  dividing  the 
little  town. 

I  should  like  to  have  stopped 
here  a  day  or  two  to  sketch  and  to 
fish,  but  we  had  not  come  for  that ; 
so  early  the  next  morning  we  con- 
signed our  portmanteaus  to  the 
care  of  madame,  dressed  ourselves 
in  strange  apparel,  and  packed  our 
knapsacks. 

Now  let  me  first  enumerate  the 
things  we  took  with  us,  which 
were  all  we  could  possibly  want. 
JExjjerfo  crede.  Besides  the  clothes 
on  our  backs,  each  of  us  carried  one 


spare  shirt,  three  spare  pair  of 
socks  (worsted,  not  cotton),  the 
necessary  materials  for  performing 
one's  ablutions,  a  towel,  a  comb 
and  two  brushes  between  us,  a  look- 
ing-glass two  inches'  square,  slip- 
pers, some  needles  and  thread, 
sketching  and  writing  materials,  a 
small-  spirit-stove  (in  one  knap- 
sack), a  mug,  tin  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  some  brandy,  half-pound  of 
tea;  and  last,,  but  by  no  means 
least,  a  large  piece  of  waterproof 
sheeting,  rolled  up  and  strapped 
on  to  the  top  of  the  knapsack. 
Besides  which,  one  of  us,  the  one 
who  did  not  carry  the  spirit-lamp, 
had  a  long  strip  of  canvas  also 
strapped  on.  I  kept  in  my  pocket 
a  map  of  our  route,  a  passport,  and 
a  small  revolver.  And  we  each  of 
us  carried  a  large  clasp-knife  and  a 
walking-stick  fishing-rod. 

As  we  meant  to  do  everything 
for  ourselves,  we  had  calculated  on 
always  keeping  near  some  river  or 
stream,  and  intended  to  wash  oar 
own  shirts  every  day,  wearing  one 
whUe  the  other  was  drying,  only 
in  those  first  happy  days  there  was 
still  a  renmant  of  starch  in  the 
land. 

We  always  left  a  little  room  in 
our  knapsacks  to  carry  provisions, 
of  which  we  had  on  this  morning 
procured  a  plentiful  supply,  includ- 
ing a  pot  of  Liebig,  as  we  passed 
through  the  streets  looking  for  the 
road  to  Marche.  It  was  about  ten 
in  the  morning  on  a  beautiful  August 
day  that  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  heights  behind  Dinant,  looking 
back  at  the  Meuse  and  Bouvigne. 
Then  that  sense  of  freedom  came 
over  one  that  is  so  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  world.  We  had  been 
dancing  in  crowded  rooms,  wasting 
the  day  with  late  breakfasts,  and 
prolonging  night  till  morning,  fall 
of  engagements  and  obligations ; 
and  here  we  were,  out  in  the  san 
and  the  summer,  without  a  tie  in 
the  world  to  bind  as,  without  a 
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single  call  that  need  be  obeyed,  for- 
getting all  ceremony  and  conyen- 
tionality.  We  felt  supremely  in- 
different as  to  where  we  went  or 
where  we  slept,  how  we  looked, 
what  we  ate  or  drank,  and  we  were 
responsible  to  no  one.  I  know  of 
no  sensation  so  delightful  as  this ; 
and  I  think  those  people  miss  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  life  who  know 
no  more  of  the  Continent  than 
what  they  learn  from  a  sleeping- 
car  and  the  Grand  Hotel,  or  by 
ascending  a  mountain  in  the  train. 

On  the  whole,  Belgium  is  doubt- 
less not  a  pretty  country  ;  there  is 
a  sameness  in  her  roads  with  the 
poplar  avenues,  and  her  canals 
with  windmills  on  their  banks. 
But  here  in  the  south  it  is  yery 
different;  there  are  none  of  the 
quaint  old  sleeping  cities,  bnt  only 
a  Tillage  dotted  here  and  there 
oyer  the  forest  country,  which  is 
too  barren  for  the  habitual  industry 
of  the  Belgian  people.  These 
southerners  are  another  race  in 
their  deep  wooded  yalleys,  and  the 
hamlets  nestling  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  stem  old  chdteau  of 
other  days,  that  has  stories  enough 
of  its  own  to  take  many  days  in  the 
telling. 

At  one  o'clock  we  had  walked 
about  eleyen  miles,^-quite  enough 
in  three  hours  when  one  has  four- 
teen or  fifteen  pounds'  weight  to 
carry, — and  we  turned  aside  into 
the  wood  near  a  stream  to  eat  and 
to  repose.  We  spread  our  water- 
proof sheeting  on  the  ground,  and 
flung  ourselves  upon  it  in  the  shade. 
With  our  spirit-stove  and  the 
Liebig  we  made  some  soup,  and 
feasted  on  rolls,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  some  slices  of  ham,  which  we 
bad  brought  with  us  from  the  Tete 
d'Or.  Then,  when,  as  Homer  says, 
*  we  had  satisfied  the  desire  of 
eating  and  drinking,'  Qeorge  lit 
his  pipe,  put  his  head  on  his  knap- 
sack, and  looked  supremely  com- 
fortable.     '  I  say,   old  man,'  he 


remarked,  ^  I  can't  move  again. 
Mix  me  a  drop  of  brandy-and- 
water,  as  it's  the  only  beverage  we 
can  raise;  I  don't  like  stream- 
water  quite  unadulterated.' 

So  I  washed  the  mugs  from 
which  we  had  drunk  our  soup,  to 
supply  this  lazy  mortal ;  and  then, 
taking  up  the  same  position,  I 
commended  myself  to  the  god  of 
sleep.  And  I  think  I  must  have 
slept,  for  it  was  half-past  four 
when  I  threw  a  hairbrush  at 
George,  and  said,  '  Wake  up  !' 

The  spirit-lamp  was  again  put 
into  requisition  for  five-o'clock  tea ; 
and  we  packed  up  to  continue  our 
journey  to  La  Marche.  But  the 
sun  was  already  very  low,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  unJer  weigh,  we 
had  to  light  a  match  to  see  how 
the  fingerpost  at  the  cross-roads 
pointed ;  so  it  was  not  till  after 
nine  that  the  twenty-four  miles 
were  accomplished,  and  the  knap- 
sacks fiung  from  our  weary  shoul- 
ders. The  lights  had  already  been 
put  out  in  the  inn,  but  a  little 
supper,  some  Bordeaux,  and  seltzer 
water  were  still  procurable. 

The  next  morning  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  previous  day  had  been; 
but,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  we  were 
neither  of  us  down  before  half-past 
eight  or  nine  to  the  capital  break- 
fast that  they  can  always  provide 
in  the  smallest  of  foreign  inns. 
When  we  had  paid  our  bill,  which 
was  under  ten  francs,  we  took  the 
road  again,  having  in  view  as  our 
next  halting-place  a  small  town 
called  La  Roche,  some  twenty  miles 
farther  on. 

We  struck  off  to  the  left  of  the 
main  road  into  a  beautiful  country 
of  woods  and  streams,  where  the 
undulations  of  the  ground  gave  op- 
portunity for  many  short  cuts, 
meeting  very  few  people,  and 
hardly  passing  any  cottages  after 
the  first  mile  was  behind  us.  Here 
and  there  were  tracts  of  cultivated 
land,  and  at  rare  intervals  we  ob- 
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served  a  few  labourers  tearing  up 
the  roots  of  the  pines  that  had 
been  cat  down.  Bat  this  process  is 
long  and  laborious,  and  the  land 
that  is  reclaimed  scarcely  repays 
the  trouble,  for  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  wild  growth  that  cannot 
entirely  be  eradicated  springs  up 
afresh,  and  all  the  labour  is  un- 
done. 

I  wibh  I  had  time  or  space  to 
detail  all  that  day's  adrentures — of 
the  friendly  butcher  whose  great 
idea  was  that  Belgium  would  unite 
with  England  and  France  against 
Germany  and  Itussia ;  or  how  we 
fished,  and  cooked  our  fish  too; 
how  we  washed  our  clothes,  and 
bathed  in  a  clear  brook  that  divided 
the  little  valley ;  or  of  the  strange 
old  couple  who  kept  the  lonely 
forest  auberge  where  we  made  a 
kind  of  meal,  and  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's strange  way  of  muttering, 
'  Tenez,  tenez,'  whatever  was  the 
question  asked,  and  how  he  begged 
us  to  return  and  tell  him  some 
news  of  the  world,  for  he  heard 
nothing  in  the  forest  there,  and 
how  he  murmured,  '  Tenez,  tenez,' 
incessantly,  as  we  left  him  to  won- 
der over  us,  till  his  voice  grew 
faint  in  the  distance. 

There  were  eight  miles  more 
between  us  and  La  Eoche,  and 
they  seemed  very  long  miles  in- 
deed; besides,  until  we  were  almost 
in  the  town,  it  still  seemed  far  out 
of  sight.  The  road  ran  high  up, 
cut  in  the  side  of  a  rocky  ridge, 
and  suddenly  as  we  turned  a  cor- 
ner, as  if  transplanted  there  by 
magic,  we  found  ourselves  in  or 
rather  above  La  Roche ;  for  by  the 
moonlight  we  saw  in  the  valley 
beneath  us  the  most  picturesque 
of  little  towns,  divided  nearly 
equally  by  a  river;  above  it,  on 
the  other  side,  the  ruin  of  an  old 
ch&teau  stood  out  black  against  the 
moonlight,  and  a  few  lights  glim- 
mered in  the  windows  of  the  old 
gabled  houses. 


When  we  entered  chez  Meunier, 
to  do  which  we  had  to  pass  through 
the  kitchen,  every  one  was  at  sup- 
per. The  hotel  had  been  full  idl 
the  summer,  and  had  lodgers  living 
out  in  half  the  houses  of  the  little 
place.  After  some  hesitation,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  just 
one  more  bedroom  in  La  Roche, 
which  we  could  share,  in  a  cottage 
a  few  doors  off.  A  very  small 
room  it  was,  with  one  bed  and  a 
shake -down;  a  salad-bowl,  hot- 
water  jug,  and  a  napkin  to  wash 
with.  Here  we  made  ourselves  as 
tidy  as  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  then  went  to  the  hotel 
to  feast  the  night  away ;  only  our 
hostess  expected  us  in  at  half-past 
nine,  for  people  retire  very  early 
here.  So,  after  dining,  we  sat  in 
the  street  on  the  window-sill  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  or  an  old 
green  bench,  as  was  the  custom 
there,  drinking  Moselle  and  smok- 
ing till  it  was  time  to  turn  in. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  the 
black  coats  of  an  English  family 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  was 
Sunday,  and  we  felt  very  disre- 
putable. However,  we  were  soon 
great  friends,  and  from  them  we 
learnt  that  La  Roche  was  almost 
always  full;  that  most  of  the 
people  lodged  out  in  the  town, 
and  had  their  meals  at  the  hotel ; 
and  that  the  whole  arrangement 
was  most  absurdly  moderate,  as 
the  railroads  had  not  yet  brought 
high  prices  with  them.  Travellmg 
must  be  done  by  diligence.  There 
is  a  town,  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  remember,  about  six  miles 
off,  and  the  diligence  runs  between 
the  station  and  La  Roche.  As 
there  was  a  diligence  starting 
that  night  at  nine,  which  would 
help  us  on  our  way,  we  elected  to 
stop  all  day.  The  fishing  draws 
many  people  to  this  valley ;  and  I 
think,  were  it  more  widely  known, 
the  scenery  would  bring  many 
artists  to  this  little  old-fashioned 
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place,  "where  eyerything  is  so  so- 
ciable and  homely,  that  after  dinner 
the  whole  company  would  sit  oat  in 
the  street  to  drink  their  coffee  and 
talk  away  the  hottest  hoars  of  the 
day. 

Bat  the  greatest  surprise  at  La 
Eoche  was  the  bill ;  and  as  I  am 
writing  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  travel  over  the  same  ground, 
I  must  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
these  details.  We  had  oar  beds ; 
breakfast ;  dinner,  with  soup,  fish, 
three  or  four  courses,  and  the  beer 
of  the  country;  supper,  with  two  or 
three  courses;  attendance  tovt 
compris,  for  the  incredibly  small 
sum  of  four  francs  a  head.  Wine 
of  course  was  extra.  May  the 
railroad  never  come  any  nearer  to 
La  Eoche ! 

At  nine  o'clock  punctually  the 
driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  we 
rattled  away  into  the  night  and 
the  forest,  on  top  of  the  lumbering 
old  conveyance.  A  cigar  bought 
the  friendship  of  our  Jehu,  who 
proceeded  to  enlighten  us  on 
various  topics.  The  road  through 
the  forest  here  was  lined  with 
mountain  ash-trees,  and  the  coach- 
lights  fell  weirdly  on  the  red  clus- 
ters of  berries.  I  never  saw  them 
in  such  profusion  before.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  first  halting-place, 
and  the  old  cxa6  who  was  travel- 
ling inside  insisted  on  standing  the 
whole  company  the  necessaiy  glass 
oipecci — ^the  spirit  of  this  country, 
without  which  I  don't  believe  the 
coachman  could  drive  or  the  pea- 
sant travel 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and 
when  we  got  up  again  we  began  to 
find  it.  rather  cold ;  so  George 
proposed,  as  there  was  no  luggage, 
that  we  should  lie  down  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  coach  and  pull  the 
tarpaulin  over  ns ;  and  I  seldom 
had  a  better  sleep  anywhere.  We 
woke  up  to  find  ourselves  at  Hou- 
faUze,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     Before    long  we    had 


had  a  wash,  and  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent breakfast  in  the  small  hotel 
for  a  mere  nominal  sum;  and  so 
civil  was  our  host,  that,  as  he 
offered  his  card,  he  insisted  on 
packing  up  a  parcel  of  bread  and 
meat  to  put  in  our  knapsacks  be- 
fore he  showed  ns  the  road  for 
Clervaux.  This  little  village  of 
Houfalize  is  most  prettily  situa- 
ted, running  up  the  side  of  a  hill, 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
valley  of  pines,  quite  like  an  Italian 
town. 

But  we  covered  so  much  ground 
that  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  all 
our  adventures  daring  the  eighteen 
miles  that  we  walked  that  day  : 
how  we  crossed  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg — I 
should  think  the  most  barren  dis- 
trict in  the  world,  except  the 
Desert — how  we  could  get  nothing 
to  eat  but  a  mess  of  potatoes  and 
salad,  with  a  few  eggs  ;  and  how, 
whenever  we  thought  we  were  ap- 
proaching Clervaux,  another  ridge 
of  hills  sprang  up  and  parted  us 
from  it.  We  got  there  early  in 
the  afternoon,  just  in  time  for  a 
bathe  before  dinner.  It  had,  like 
most  of  the  places  we  had  been  in, 
an  old  castle,  a  stream,  some  pic- 
turesque houses,  and  thick  woods, 
lying  deep  in  a  valley  on  the  line 
to  Luxembourg. 

After  an  excellent  dinner,  en- 
livened by  the  presence  of  four 
Belgian  students  from  the  univer- 
sity at  Brussels,  who  were  there  on 
the  same  business  as  we  were,  we 
sat  out  late  talking  to  the  Luxem- 
burgers.  They  lead  a  curious 
kind  of  nondescript  existence, 
speaking  either  French  or  Ger- 
man, very  proud  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  Ministerium; 
but  it  is  a  meagre  little  bit  of  land, 
and  theirs  must  be  an  uncomfort- 
able sort  of  independence.  We 
had  another  twenty  miles  to  do 
the  next  day  to  get  on  to  Neuer- 
burg,  so  we  could  spend  no  more 
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time  At  Clerrans  or  Clerf,  as  they 
call  it  there.  At  the  village  of 
Datfbarg,  which  lay  About  h&lf 
w&y  to  Nenerbiirg,  near  the  coiU' 
meocement  of  the  German  frontier, 
we  were  to  Gaiiposf  icagm.  Biit 
when  we  hod  got  there,  and  had 
croeaed  the  atream  that  marked 
the  border,  we  inquired  at  the  tum- 
ble-down inn,  tbe  Three  Dogs, 
and  fonnd  there  was  no  po»l  that 
would^help  DB ;  but  they  were  able 


to  provide  aome  dinner  for  08,  of  a 
most  primitiTo  kind  of  conrae ;  and 
as  a  very  Tiolent  shower  of  rain 
began  at  this  moment  to  fall,  we 
remained  there  till  late  in  tbe 
afternoon,  making  great  friends 
with  the  landlord,  who  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  had  trarelled  nearly  all 
over  the  world.  He  gave  ns  bis 
experiences  of  the  war,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  as  a  Jager,  both 
at  Wi^semburgandGravelotte.  He 


was  |a  kind  of  forestkeeper,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do 
with  the  wild  boar  that  swarmed 
round  that  district. 

With  many  mutual  aumwieder- 
nrlieus  and  much  clinking  of  the 
small  schnapps  glassed,  we  started 
as  ROOD  as  it  cleared  to  find  our 
way  over  the  hills  of  Xeuerburg. 

Of  couree  we  lost  the  way,  and 
the  few  peasants  we  met  were  so 
deficient  in  intellect,  they  could  do 
but  little  to  help  us;  it  was  always 
'  Sc/ilecli/ei-  Wet},'  better  go  roand 
by  iho  high-road ;  and  howorer 
far  we  walked  it  was  always  '  fiin/- 
vierid  Stvmi:  So  that  the  Wiener 
Hof  wag  already  locked  up  for  the 


night  when  we  knocked  at  tbe 
door. 

The  landlord  was  a  most  atten- 
ttve-  man,  and  insisted  tbe  next 
day  on  taking  na  up  to  see  the  ruins 
of  the  Schlof^s,  one  of  those  Tast 
old  piles  of  masonry  that  look  im- 
pregnable from  below,  as  it  was 
till  they  planted  the  French  can- 
non on  the  heights  behind.  At 
dinner  the  Herr  Apotheker  and 
the  Herr  Notairegare  us  the  plea- 
sure of  Ihcir  company;  and  after- 
wards we  were  taken  to  see  the 
Apotheker's  gardens,  which  were 
very  prettily  laid  out  on  terraces 
up  the  bill-side. 

The  diligence  for  Biti)arg  started 
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at  two  o'clock  that  night;  only  the 
box-seat  was  occapied,  as  we  were 
the  only  passengers.  The  driver 
had  been  a. hussar,  and  had  taken 
part  in  most  of  the  great  battles ; 
'but  Gravelotte/  he  said,  'that  was 
the  worst ;  only  for  myself,  Dijon 
was  the  hottest  work — I  had  to 
charge  there  fifteen  times  in  one 
day.'  He  was  never  scratched  him- 
self, he  said ;  one  got  reckless  after 
a  time ;  only  to  ride  over  one's  com- 
rades, that  was  a  little  horrible 
always,  although  the  horses  never 
touched  them. 

We  were  so  anxious  now  to  get 
to  Moselle  that  we  passed  through 
Bitburg  to  Erdorf,  and  took  train 
to  Ehrang,  which  is  only  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  river.  This  was  a 
change  of  plans,  as  I  had  wanted 
to  cross  from  Bitburg  over  the 
mountains  to  Berncastel ;  but  for- 
tune brought  us  to  Ehrang,  which 
was  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the 
towers  of  Treves. 

There  is  so  much  to  describe  on 
an  expedition  of  this  kind  that  I 
have  been  able  to  enter  but  little 
into  any  details  of  how  we  passed 
our  time,  for  we  were  not  walking 
all  day  long.  In  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day  we  bathed,  washed  our 
clothes  when  a  friendly  landlady 
had  not  done  so  for  us,  fished, 
sketched,  and  consumed  the  lunch 
which  we  always  brought  with  us. 
Our  knapsacks  seemed  to  have 
grown  lighter,  and  now  there  was 
enough  room  for  a  small  bottle  of 
Moselle  in  the  top,  and  we  were 
always  supplied  against  an  emer- 
gency. 

We  stopped  at  Neumagen  that 
night.  The  '  Mosel,'  fts  we  called 
it  now,  being  in  Germany,  is  the 
most  winding  of  rivers;  and  though 
Berncastel  is  some  thirty  miles 
from  Neumagen,  if  one  follows  the 
stream,  it  would  only  have  made  a 
difference  of  some  six  or  seven 
miles  in  our  walk  had  we  gone  on 
over  the  mountains.     Treves  we 


had  left  behind  us,  as  we  meant  to 
see  it  on  our  way  back,  and  now 
we  did.  not  care  at  all  where  we 
went.  So  that  evening,  after  seven, 
when  the  sun  had  set,  we  descended 
from  the  hills  upon  the  river,  when 
there  were  just  one  or  two  lights  in 
the  old  quaintly-gabled  houses  on 
the  other  bank;  the  hills  behind 
were  one  deep  dark  shadow,  and 
over  all  was  a  wonderful  stillness 
and  peace,  broken  only  by  the 
splash  of  the  oar  in  the  old  ferry- 
boat as  we  passed  over. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  inns. 
But  they  boarded  us  out  with  an  old 
lady  in  the  village,  whose  house 
was,  as  Moselle  houses  go,  clean. 
The  Fates  were  against  our  get- 
ting to  Berncastel;  for  the  next 
day  we  spent  the  morning  fishing 
and  bathing  in  the  river,  between 
Xeumagen  and  Piesport,  where 
some  of  the  best  wine  on  the  river 
is  made.  And  having  mentioned 
bathing  in  the  Moselle,  I  should 
advise  no  one  who  is  not  a  good 
swimmer  to  try  it;  the  current 
surges  against  you  and  forces  you 
along,  and  the  opposite  side  can 
only  be  reached  some  fifty  yards 
farther  down.  It  is  not  so  bad 
everywhere,  but  in  this  particular 
spot  I  think  it  is  the  strongest 
stream  I  have  ever  bathed  in. 

The  sun  was  already  setting 
when  we  reached  Piesport,  which 
was  only  a  very  few  miles  on ;  we 
could  get  nothing  to  eat  here, 
though  the  wine,  wine  at  about 
eightpence  the  quart,  was  capital 
Try  Piesporter  '72  !  At  a  village 
a  few  miles  beyond  we  found  an 
individual  answering  to  the  name 
of  Fisherpietschen,  who  was  will- 
ing for  a  trifling  sum  to  convey  us 
towards  Winterich,  where  we  de- 
termined to  sleep,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  farther  that  night 

A  splendid  night,  for  it  was 
night  already,  and  the  rocks  stood 
out  clear  and  sharp  on  either  side 
of  us  against  the  sky,  as  we  drifted 
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down  mile  after  mile  without  an 
effort,  except  for  an  oocasional 
stroke  of  the  paddle  to  keep  ns  in 
middle  stream,  now  in  the  dark- 
ness and  shadow,  and  now  in  the 
light  where  the  moon  gleamed  in 
the  ripples,  till  the  lights  of  Win- 
terich  appeared  like  fireflies  in  the 
dim  distance.  Winterich  is  pio- 
tm*esqne,  bat  not  otherwise  inter- 
esting. So  we  were  off  very  early, 
taking  a  short  road  orer  the  moun- 
tains, throngh  the  beautifal  Vel- 
denzer  Thai,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  steep  hill  crowned 
by  the  noble  ruins  of  Yeldenz. 
The  strength  of  this  old  castle 
must  have  been  very  great,  for  all 
round  the  hiUs  are  traces  of  out- 
lying walls  and  towers,  and  the 
fortress  itself  is  built  on  a  rock  so 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable  in 
time  of  siege.  A  village,  with  old 
irregular  gables  and  red-tiled 
roofs,  nestles  among  the  woods 
in  the  valley,  and  assists  the  pic- 
ture; the  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
around  this  imposing  centre  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colouring  make 
this  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
on  the  Moselle. 

'  I  have  arrived,  by  careful  cal- 
culation, at  the  fact,'  said  I,  as 
we  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Post 
at  Bemcastel, '  that  to-morrow  is 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  all  the 
worthy  inhabitants  will  turn  out 
in  their  best  clothes.'  Now  we 
had  been  getting  more  and  more 
disreputable  lately,  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  starch  in  our  shirts  and 
the  many  stains  upon  our  gar- 
ments caused  us  to  fight  rather 
shy  of  meeting  the  Bemcasteler  in 
his  Sunday  waistcoat;  so  we  fled 
very  early  the  next  day  and  took 
the  short  road  to  Trarbach. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Bemcas- 
tel, I  must  say  that  it  shares  with 
Gochem  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  flourishing  place  on  the 
river.  It  boasts  a  bridge,  the  only 
one  between  Coblenz  and  Treves ; 


it  has  two  good  inns,  and  is  a  halt- 
ing-place for  people  who  are  as- 
cending the  stream  in  the  weekly 
steamboats,  because  it  is  only  an 
hour's  walk  from  Trarbadi,  where 
the  boat  remains  for  the  night; 
though  it  takes  some  four  hours 
to  steam  round  all  the  bends  that 
the  river  makes  between  the  two 
places. 

We  dined  at  Trarbach,  uyder 
the  ruins  of  the  Grafinburg,  that 
was  built  by  Loretta  of  Sponheim. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Moselle  legends,  but  being  a  minia- 
ture Rhine,  this  river  has  its 
stories  too;  and  the  story  of  Loretta 
is  characteristic. 

Loretta's  brothers  were  gone  to 
the  war,  and  she  was  left  in  chaige 
of  the  old  Marienburg.  Where- 
upon the  fighting  Baldwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  T^ves,  saw  an  opportu- 
nity for  exacting  a  laige  indemnity 
for  some  imagined  breach  of  disci- 
pline. But  one  day,  as  he  was 
floating  down  the  stream,  his  barge 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  chun 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  the 
bishop  was  unceremoniously  hurried 
off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Marienburg, 
and  brought  before  the  Grafin,  who 
kept  him  there  till  an  enormous 
ransom  was  paid,  treating  him  hos- 
pitably and  courteously,  but  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  the 
bishop  was  a  gourmetj  and  she 
could  not  afford  to  keep  him  for 
nothing.  With  his  ransom  she 
built  th«  Grafinburg. 

The  next  night  was  veiy  stormy, 
and  to  escape  bad  weather  we 
turned  into  Uie  tiniest  of  inns  in 
the  tiny  village  of  Burg.  And  the 
next  day,  crossing  from  Piinderich 
to  the  Marienburg,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  any  traces  of  the  old  home 
of  the  Counts  of  Sponheim,  but 
found  a  ruined  chapel  of  the  old 
Marienburg  convent,  with  lancet 
windows  of  red  sandstone,  and  traces 
of  fresco  on  the  roofless  walls. 
From  there  to  Alf,  where  the  road 
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blanches  off  from  the  riyer  to  the 
more  fashionable  baths  of  Bertrich ; 
and  from  Alf  we  ascended  the 
heights  of  Burg  Arras,  and  slept 
in  Uie  casUe-ruins.  There  was  a 
vaulted  chamber  below  the  old 
round  keep,  open  to  the  night  on 
one  side,  bnt  sheltered  by  the  wild 
growth  of  the  mountain ;  and  here, 
having  torn  down  some  bashes  and 
dry  grass,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in 
our  waterproof,  and  after  supper 
slept.  No  one  could  disturb  us ;  the 
hill  was  very  steep,  and  no  one  ever 
climbed  it,  for  there  was  not  even 
a  path.  A  big  fire  in  the  comer 
looked  cheerful,  and  warned  off  the 
ghosts'  of  departed  heroes.  I 
never  had  a  better  night  in  my 
life ;  and  when  we  got  up  to  see  the 
sun  rise  about  half-past  four  the 
next  morning,  I  was  glad  for  that 
alone  that  we  had  dared  the  night 
air  on  a  mountain-top  and  the 
ghosts  of  murdered  robber-knights. 

Over  the  whole  of  that  vast 
landscape  was  a  wonderful  soft 
gray  light;  below,  and  over  the  hills 
around,  the  pine-forests  still  waved 
in  the  dark  shadow  of  night ;  -in 
the  distance  the  silver  stream  of 
the  river  was  shrouded  in  a  thick 
veil  of  mist,  and  over  the  dark- 
blue  pine-trees  the  white  clouds 
were  rising.  Then  the  purple 
rocks  beyond  the  river  grew  paler, 
grew  golden,  and  from  behind 
them  the  morning  sun  arose  and 
broke  the  night  mists  with  his 
rays,  changed  the  gloom  of  the 
pinewoods  to  their  own  deep  green, 
tinged  the  one  doud  that  lingered 
on  the  horizon  with  a  pale  shade 
of  crimson,  and  woke  up  theisleep- 
ing  birds.  We  saw.all  this.  They 
never  saw  the  world  who  never 
saw  the  sun  rise  over  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  ran  a 
stream ;  and  we  splashed  about  in 
the  clear  water,  frightening  the 
trout,  that  so  seldom  were  disturbed, 
from  their  haunt  under  the  falls, 
and  driving  them  into  the  shallows. 


So  numerous  were  they,  that  we 
could  'not  resist  the  temptation  to 
linger  by  this  water  a  little  longer, 
and  try  our  luck  with  the  rod. 
There  was  nothing  left  from  the 
last  night's  supper  but  a  roll  and  a 
mouthful  of  wine,  and  on  this  we 
subsisted  till  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  came  to  a 
little  village  where  kermesse  was 
going  on;  but  kermesse  in  die 
kuche,  not  kirchcy  so  we  got  a  capi- 
tal dinner.  I  cannot  help  quoting 
the  bill  to  show  what  prices  are 
upon  the  Moselle,  and  then  I  will 
write  no  more ;  our  dinners,  with 
more  than  a  quart  of  wine  and 
coffee  afterwards,  cost  us  less  than 
three  shillings. 

To  Kochem  we  came  that  night, 
and  thence  on  past  Moselkem,  to 
the  one  perfect  castle  that  still  re- 
mains in  all  its  ancient  splendour, 
Schloss  Elz,  with  its  tapestries  and 
mediaeval  furniture,  deep  hidden  in 
a  fairy  valley;  past  Brodenbach 
and  Ehrenburg  in  the  'vale  of 
honour ;'  past  Gondorf  to  Coblenz. 
I  can  tell  no  more ;  for  the  legends 
are  many,  the  scenes  are  perfect, 
and  all  Uie  ruined  fastnesses  of  the 
robber-knights  would  claim  their 
share  in  the  story.  Go  and  see  it 
as  we  did,  before  it  awakes  from 
among  the  sleeping  centuries  to 
find  its  torrent  stemmed  by  bridges, 
the  old  historic  mountains  pierced 
with  tunnels,  and  the  echoes  that 
have  answered  to  the  voice  of 
Loretta  ringing  with  the  steam- 
whistle  of  a  train  flying  from  Ber- 
lin to  the  frontier.  They  have 
not  spoiled  its  beauty  yet;  and 
still  you  may  cross  in  the  drifting 
ferry  with  the  ox-cart  and  the 
peasants,  who  have  known  no 
other  scenes  in  their  lives,  and 
still  keep  the  traditions  of  old  in 
their  hearts. 

It  is  not  far  to  go.  You  can 
walk  over  all  tliis  country,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  few  coins  in  your 
pocket     They  will  not  cheat  you 
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in  the  Tillages  because  joa  are  a  their  river  and  its  stories  as  tiiej 

stranger,  but  make  70a  as  comfort-  do  themselves.     It  is  very  near 

able    as   they  can  in  their  own  70a  if  jon  will  not  do  as  others  do, 

homely  way,  and  teach  yon  to  lore  and  make  it  far  away. 


THE  BOATMAN. 


A  MAIDEN  sits  in  a  tiny  bark, 

Singing  so  sweetly ; 
The  boatman  he  is  grim  and  dark , 

Howiog  60  fleetly. 

The  stream  is  narrow,  the  banks  are  fair : 

'Best  thee,  good  master.' 
Idle  her  longing,  vain  her  pray'r, 

He  rows  the  faster. 

Anon,  they  float  on  a  river  wide, 

A  mighty  river. 
Instead  of  flowers  by  the  water-side. 

Pale  aspens  quiver. 

And  lo,  a  woman  where  sat  the  maid 

Who  sang  so  sweetly  ; 
The  boatman,  grim  and  undismayed. 

Still  rowing  fleetly. 

On  and  on,  till  they  reach  the  sea 

That  flows  for  ever  ; 
And  drift  away  on  the  ocean  free. 

Returning  never. 

And  vain  it  is  for  earthly  eye 

To  follow  thither ; 
And  vainly  mortal  tongue  may  cry, 

*  Gone — whither,  whither  V  s.  e.  o. 


A  WET  DAY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


It  was  a  hopelessly  wet  day,  and 
a  party  of  young  people,  staying 
at  a  large  place  in  the  conntry, 
looked  unmistakably  bored  as 
they  stood  about  in  the  hall  after 
luncheon. 

Frank  Egerton,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  house,  turned  from  a  win- 
dow in  disgust. 

*■  There's  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  its  clearing,  so  we  may  as  well 
give  up  shooting  this  afternoon. 
What  can  we  do  T  he  asked,  in  an 
exaggerated  tone  of  despair.  <  Miss 
Brook,  what  must  you  think  of 
our  climate  V 

'  Can't  we  rise  superior  to 
weather,  and  strike  out  a  new  idea)' 
interrupted  Miss  Egerton. 

'I  hare  thought  of  something 
for  to-night,'he  answered.  '  There's 
a  dance  at  the  Dunstone  Asylum. 
An  invitation  came  for  us  some 
days  ago.'  Various  exclamations 
of  horror  broke  from  the  young 
ladies  as  he  continued :  '  We  can 
dance  with  each  other  if  we  don't 
like  the  inmates.  You  will  come  V 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  turning 
to  Miss  Brook. 

She  hesitated. 

*I  don't  know.  I  never  did 
such  a  thing  before.' 

*  You  will  probably  dance  with 
much  saner  people  than  you  have 
done  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  they 
have  a  capital  floor.' 

'  It  seems  so  sad/  she  said. 
*  Does  any  one  go  ?' 

*  Old  Mr.  Hunter,  our  nearest 
neighbour,  always  makes  a  point 
of  going  on  principle,  and  takes 
any  one  who  will  go.  I  have  not 
heard  of  him  lately,  and  I  don't 
know  if  he  has  people  staying  with 


him ;  but  we  are  a  large  party  our- 
selves.' 

*  You  will  think  me  a  coward ; 
but  is  it  safe  7'  and  Violet  Brook 
raised  bewitching  eyes  appealingly. 

*  Of  course ;  or  how  could  you 
think  I  should  suggest  it  1  I  have 
never  been  at  their  parties  myself ; 
but  they  have  lots  of  them,  as 
they  say  they  do  the  patients  so 
much  good,  and  have  never  had 
an  accident.  The  place  naturally 
is  full  of  doctors  and  keepers.' 

'  And  must  we  dance  with  the 
patients  ]' 

'  Not  unless  you  like ;  but  I  be^ 
lieve  numbers  of  them  seem  quite 
sane,  and  that  you  would  never 
find  out  any  difference.  The  only 
one  I  know  is  a  poor  fellow  who 
was  at  Eton  with  me,  who  fancies 
he  is  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
has  the  wildest  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject— K^^nite  incorrect  for  the  cha- 
racter ;  but  if  he  is  humoured  he 
is  managed  with  perfect  ease.' 

'What  is  his  real  name,  if  it 
is  not  wrong  to  ask  V 

'  Stapylton.  I  know  nothing  of 
his  family,  or  how  he  went  off  his 
head*  In  fact  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  years  ;  but  the  doctor  told  me 
about  him,  finding  I  used  to  know 
him,  and  of  this  new  fancy  of  his.' 

Mrs.  Egerton  crossing  the  hall 
at  this  moment  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  her  son,  and  rather  reluct- 
antly consented  to  the  plan. 

*  Is  it  really  safe  Y  Violet  Brook 
whispered  to  her. 

'  Quite.  Our  doctor  has  often 
begged  me  to  go ;  he  says  these 
parties  do  so  much  good;  but 
Frank  never  expressed  any  wish 
to  go  before,'  she  answered,  with 
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not  TintiBTial  maternal  blindness,  in 
rather  a  pazzled  voice.  'If  we 
do  go/  she  added,  taming  to  the 
rest  of  the  party,  '  I  do  hope  you 
will  all  behave  well/ 

'  Why,  mother  I'  exclaimed 
Frank,  'yon  talk  as  if  we  were 
children  going  to  onr  first  Christ- 
mas-tree. Even  if*  we  wished  to 
do  wrong,  I  think  we  shonld  all  be 
too  much  afraid.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  she  answered. 
'  I  hope  you  will  all,  especially  you, 
young  ladies,  humour  them.  You 
do  not  know  what  might  happen 
if  you  were  to  excite  or  annoy 
them  in  the  slightest  degree.' 

Everyone  promised  to  be  careful, 
and  a  few  hours  later  found  them 
entering  the  ballroom  at  the  Dun- 
stone  Asylum. 

Violet  felt  horribly  frightened 
at  first,  but  a  valse  with  Frank 
Egerton  restored  her  courage,  and 
she  looked  round  her  with  interest. 

'  Do  you  see  that  poor  man,' 
Frank  asked  her,  in  a  low  voice, 
'  just  coming  towards  us  with  the 
doctor?  I  suppose  they  could  not 
get  him  to  come  sooner ;  but  how 
terribly  sad  he  looks!  What 
cruelty  to  bring  him  !' 

He  was  a  tall  striking-looking 
man,  and  Violet  continued  to 
watch  him,  when  Frank  left  her 
to  dance  with  some  one  else. 
While  the  doctor  moved  on  he  re- 
mained standing,  half  concealed  by 
a  curtain,  watching  the  dancers 
with  a  look  of  agony. 

He  seemed  so  miserably  out  of 
place,  Violet  felt  full  of  pity,  and 
wondered  if  she  dare  speak  to  him. 
He  caught  her  eye  and  smiled, 
such  a  sad  pitiful  smile  that  all 
her  fear  vanished. 

'  You  are  alone?'  she  said. 

'Yes,'  he  answered;  adding 
suddenly,  '  My  poor  child,  do  you 
wish  me  to  dance  with  you  V 

Nothing  was  further  from  Vio- 
let's thoughts ;  but  she  was  afraid 
of  annoying  him. 


'  As  you  wish,'  she  said ;  '  but 
tell  me  first  who  you  are,'  hoping 
from  his  answer  to  find  some  guide 
for  her  fature  conduct 

'My  name  is  Stapylton,'  he 
answered. 

'  The  Emperor  of  China  I'  she 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  and  then 
feared  what  might  happen ;  hot 
he  only  said, 

'Am  I?  Just  as  you  please. 
Will  you  sit  down  here  till  the 
next  square  begins?  I  never  valse.' 

'  That  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for,'  thought  Violet,  as  she 
obediently  took  the  offered  chair. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  returned  home 
with  some  friends  the  day  before, 
and  at  breakfast  announced  his 
intention  of  going,  as  usual,  to  the 
dance  at  the  Dunstone  Asylum. 

He  was  surprised  when  one  of 
his  guests  started  at  the  name, 
and  eagerly  asked  if  it  was  near. 

'Ten  miles;  but  why  do  you 
want  to  know,  Stapylton  7' 

'I'll  tell  you  afterwards/  was 
the  answer ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  he  told  him  a  younger 
brother  of  his  had  had  sunstroke 
in  India,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
troubles,  had  completely  driven 
him  out  of  his  mind,  and  that  he 
was  now  in  the  asylum  at  Don- 
stone. 

'  I  never  stayed  here  before,  you 
know,  and  had  not  taken  in  you 
were  in  the  same  part  of  the  world. 
I  wonder  if  I  dare  go  and  see 
himf 

'  To-night  f 

'  Yes.  I  need  not  see  him  un- 
less the  doctor  approves;  but  I 
could  not  stay  here  knowing  you 
were  there.' 

'  Go  this  afternoon,  my  horses 
want  some  work.' 

'  Thanks ;  but  I  may  as  well  go 
with  you,  it  is  a  long  journey.  I 
can  see  the  doctor  at  any  rate ;  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  foe  I 
missed  my  letters  abroad,  and  have 
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not  heard  of  my  poor  brother  for 
some  time.' 

So  Major  Stapjlton  entered  the 
asylum  that  evening  with  Mr. 
Hmiter,  bat  waited  alone  till  the 
doctor  could  come  to  him.  At 
last  he  appeared  y  making  a  thou- 
sand apologies,  but  slightly  annoyed 
by  a  visit  on  business  at  such  a 
time. 

Major  Stapylton  apologised  in 
his  turn  for  his  untimely  visit. 

<  I  am  afraid  you  have  given 
yourself  needless  trouble/  the  doc- 
tor said ;  '  I  have  inquired,  and  Mr. 
Stapylton  is  asleep.  In  his  weak 
state  he  must  not  be  disturbed. 
He  is  better,  however,  and  the  new 
delusion  I  told  you  of  in  my  last 
letter  quite  passed  away.  If  you 
will  call  again — ' 

^  Yes,  thanks.  Don't  let  me 
detain  you.' 

The  doctor  turned  fussily  to  the 
door. 

'  You  see  I  should  not  be  absent 
for  an  instant  to-night;  but  pray 
do  not  wait  here.  Come  with  me ; 
you  will  see  nothing  painful,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  is  so  ^d,  he  always 
stays  to  the  end.' 

A  strange  fascination  seemed  to 
draw  the  other  from  the  room,  to 
see  the  poor  creatures  with  whom 
his  brother  now  passed  his  life,  and 
he  consented. 

The  doctor,  recovering  his  tem- 
per, talked  on  as  they  walked  to- 
wards the  ballroom. 

'  Nothing  painful,  I  assure  you ; 
but  if  any  of  them  speak  to  you^  be 
sure  to  humour  them.' 

As  they  entered  the  room, 
Major  Stapylton,  rather  horrified, 
shrank  back  behind  a  curtain, 
while  the  doctor  added,  as  Violet 
looked  towards  them, 

'  Do  you  see  that  girl  ?  She  is 
one  of  our  worst  cases.' 

'In  white?'  Major  Stapylton 
asked,  in  doubt  as  to  which  was 
meant. 

The  doctor  was  suddenly  called 


away ;  and  as  Major  Stapylton  was 
still  looking  at  Violet,  wondering  if  it 
was  she,  her  apparent  forwardness 
in  addressing  an  unknown  stranger 
confirmed  the  idea  of  her  madness, 
while  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  removed  when  she 
spoke  to  him  as  Emperor  of  China, 
he  never  having  heard  of  his 
brother's  imperial  delusion. 

They  sat  together  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  till  Violet, 
finding  it  unbearable,  and  growing 
more  and  more  nervous,  said, 

*  I  wish  your  majesty  would 
give  me  some  tea ;  though  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  so  good  as  what  you 
have  in  China  ?' 

<  I  don't  know ;  but  I  see  some 
in  that  room,  if  you  will  come  with 
me.' 

Violet  rose,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  perfectly  self-possessed  way 
in  which  he  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
brought  her  some  tea.  Still  his 
sad  expression,  and  the  pitying 
way  he  treated  her,  prevented  her 
from  guessing  the  truth. 

'  Shall  we  stay  here  7'  he  asked. 
'  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  dancing, 
lam  afraid  I  cannot  dance  with  you.' 

'  I  would  much  rather  stay  here,' 
Violet  answered,  feeling  greatly 
relieved,  but  thinking  to  herself, 
'  Poor  dear  man,  how  changeable 
yon  are*!  I  wish  I  could  do  you 
any  good.'  Trying  to  suit  her 
conversation  to  him,  she  continued, 
'Is  it  long  since  you  were  in  China?' 

'  I  never  was  there  in  my  life !' 
was  the  startling  answer,  while 
Violet  felt  frightened  as  he  added 
confusedly,  'at  least,  I  mean — I 
don't  know.'  And  thought  in  his 
turn,  *  Poor  girl  I  I  forgot  I  was  the 
Chinese  Emperor.  How  on  earth 
can  I  keep  up  the  character  V 

Violet  hurriedly  went  on, 

'  Of  course.     I  understand.     I 
suppose  you  knew  Dr.  Smith  be- 
fore, and  are  paying  him  a  visit  V 
Major  Stapylton  shuddered. 

'What!    She  thinks  I  am  a 
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fellow-patient,  then !  However, 
poor  Charles  is,  bo  she  is  not  far 
wrong.  I  wonder  if  she  can  talk 
sensibly ;'  and  he  hastily  changed  the 
conyersation  by  asking  if  she  had 
read  one  of  the  books  of  the  day. 

Violet  knew  it  well,  and  to  her 
snrprise  and  delight  foand  her 
Emperor  capable  of  a  rational  con- 
versation. Bhc  had  seldom  enjoyed 
one  so  much.  She  was  very 
yonng,  and  had  not  yet  got  over 
shyness  with  strangers,  bat  why 
need  she  be  shy  with  a  poor  luna- 
tic ?  80,  with  the  object  of  pleas- 
ing him,  she  talked  without  hesita- 
tion of  her  favourite  pursuits  and 
books,  and  answered  personal  ques- 
tions without  taking  any  offence. 

Major  Stapylton,  on  his  side, 
delighted  with  the  fresh  young 
girl,  touched  by  her  openness,  and 
profoundly  sorry  for  her  awful 
misfortune,  tried  from  mingled 
kindness  and  curiosity  to  encourage 
her  almost  unconscious  revelations 
of  character. 

*Have  you  been  here  long?' 
he  at  last  ventured  to  ask. 

*•  About  an  hour,  I  think,'  she 
answered,  not  understanding. 

'  In  the  ballroom ;  but  I  mean 
how  long  have  you  been  at  Dun- 
stone  V 

*  O,  what  shall  I  do  I  he  thinks 
I  am  mad  too  !'  she  thought ;  but 
her  look  of  terror  warned  Major 
Btapylton  he  was  on  dangerous 
ground. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  *  I 
had  no  right  to  ask.  Tell  me 
more  of  your  visit  to  Italy.*  And 
plunging  into  mutual  Roman  recol- 
lections, they  were  again  delighted 
with  the  rational  way  in  which 
each  conversed. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Egerton  party  now  came  and  asked 
Violet  to  dance,  explaining  that  he 
could  not  find  her  before,  and  add- 
ing in  a  low  voice, 

*  Will  you  come,  or  do  you  pre- 
fer staying  here  V 


'I  would  rather  stay  here, 
thanks ;  but  please  ask  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  if  she  minds.' 

'  Certainly ;  but  I  should  think 
in  this  case  it  was  all  right ;'  and 
he  went  off  to  report  that  Miss 
Brook  was  perfectly  happy,  talk- 
ing to  a  very  good-looking  lunatic. 

Mrs.  Egerton,  not  knowing  what 
was  the  usual  etiquette  at  lunatic 
asylums,  left  her  undisturbed,  and 
she  and  Major  Stapylton  had  an- 
other hour  of  delightful  talk  ;  till 
Mr.  Hunter  came  to  look  for  him, 
when  Violet  seized  the  opportunity 
to  escape.  Mrs.  Egerton  leaving 
soon  afterwards,  she  saw  her  new 
friend  no  more. 

Frank  secured  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage opposite  to  her,  and  began 
to  reproach  her  for  the  way  in 
which  she  had  spent  her  evening. 

*  I  am  sorry  if  it  was  wrong,' 
she  answered  simply;  ^but  ti^e 
poor  man  seemed  to  enjoy  talking 
to  me,  and  1  thought  it  would  be 
cruel  to  go  away.  Do  you  know, 
he  is  your  friend,  the  Mr.  Stapyl- 
ton yon  told  me  of,  Emperor  of 
China.' 

^  Is  he  ?  I  asked  one  of  the  at- 
tendants, and  he  told  me  he  was 
not  there.  How  stupid !  I  should 
like  to  have  spoken  to  him,  poor 
fellow.  I  did  not  recognise  him  ; 
but  I  see  it  is  the  same  face,  but 
older  and  altered  in  expression. 
He  used  to  be  very  clever  and 
popular.' 

*  He  is  delightful^  Violet  said. 
Then,  ashamed  of  such  strong 
praise,  added,  'Of  course  I  only 
say  so  because  he  is  mad.  Do 
yon  know,  he  thought  I  was  mad 
alsol' 

<  A  sure  sign  he  was,'  Frank 
muttered  to  himself.  'But  how 
did  you  really  get  on  f 

'  O,  beautifully.  He  was  quite 
rational,  and  the  pity  he  evidently 
felt  for  me  was  most  touching.' 

Full  of  admiration  for  his  evi- 
dent abilities,  charmed  with  bis 


